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Anglo-Catholicism :  Its  Strength 
and  Weakness. 

A  Dissenting  View. 

IT  would  not  be  fitting  that  the  article  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Peile, 
M.A.,  on  “  Anglo-Catholicism,  its  Strength  and  Weakness,” 
published  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Baptist  Quarterly,  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  any  indication  on  our  side  of  attention 
and  interest.  All  our  readers  will  be  at  one  in  acknowledgment 
and  warm  appreciation  of  the  true  catholicity  of  spirit  shown  by 
Mr.  Peile,  first  by  consenting  to  write  upon  his  faith  in  our 
journal,  and  then  by  discharging  his  undertaking  in  a  manner  at 
once  so  frank  and  courteous.  But  this  very  generosity  of 
attitude  renders  comment  difficult.  The  absence  of  anything 
like  a  controversial  tone  with  regard  to  Evangelicalism  makes  it 
seem  unchivalrous  to  criticise  his  positions;  and  the  frankness 
with  which  he  recognises  weak  points  in  his  own  system,  if  it 
does  not  quite  disarm  criticism,  at  least  lays  to  rest  for  the  time 
the  critical  instinct.  We  cannot  but  sincerely  desire  to  meet  him 
with  a  like  courtesy,  restraint  and  frankness.  And  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  make  any  sort  of  rejoinder  without  being  tempted  into 
controversial  arguments  in  favour  of  one’s  own  position  and 
against  that  of  our  charitable  friend.  I  can,  however,  try  to  keep 
his  example  before  my  eyes,  and  to  confine  myself,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  indicating  the  measure  of  my  agreement  with  him, 
and  stating  positively  the  points  on  which  I  am  compelled  to  differ. 

Mr.  Peile  modestly  disclaims  any  such  prominent  position 
among  Anglo-Catholics  as  would  give  him  the  right  to  speak 
authoritatively  as  their  representative,  but  he  suggests  that,  as  a 
priest  busily  engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  an  ordinary  parish, 
he  may  be  a  better  judge  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  movement  than 
some  arm-chair  critics.  Let  me  assure  him  that  no  exponent 
of  the  movement  would  appear  to  us  better  fitted  to  give  a 
1  1 
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representative  statement  of  its  real  character.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  views  that  I  shall  state  cannot  claim  to  be  regarded  as  equally 
representative  of  Baptist  opinions  in  general.  They  are  my 
own,  and  probably  diverge  more  or  less  in  details  from  those 
held  by  my  brethren.  There  is,  indeed,  no  body  of  opinions 
necessarily  held  by  Baptists  in  the  same  sense  in  which  there  are 
positions  necessarily  occupied  by  Anglo-Catholics.  This  will 
probably  appear  a  grave  weakness  to  Mr.  Peile.  We,  on  the 
contrary,  regard  it  as  really  an  advantage.  We  have  a  unity, 
true  and  precious,  but  it  is  rather  inward,  of  the  spirit  and 
central  faith,^than  outward,  of  the  belief  and  observance.  It  is 
the  unity  that  comes  of  common  discipleship  to  the  one  Lord, 
and  of  souls  inspired,  nourished,  and  guided  by  study  of  the 
same  Scriptures  with  the  help  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ. 
But  this  brings  me  at  once  to  the  first  point  to  be  considered  here  : 

The  Conception  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Peile  claims  that  his  movement  is  the  continuation  of 
the  Oxford  movement,  which  stood  for  “  the  demand  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Catholic  Church 
founded  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.”  He  is  careful  to  explain  that 
he  uses  the  word  Catholic  in  no  small  sense,  but  means  thereby 
“  the  Holy  Church  throughout  all  the  World,”  and  that  he  holds 
its  primary  business  to  be  that  of  saving  souls.  But  he  believes 
that  “  the  Divine  scheme  for  the  salvation  of  souls  ”  is  the 
Catholic  Church,  “  with  all  its  historic  continuity  and  sacra¬ 
mental  means  of  grace.”  The  mode  and  proof  of  this  continuity 
he  sees  in  the  threefold  orders  of  bishops,  priests  and  deacons, 
administering  the  same  sacraments.  He  holds  that  these  orders 
have  been  in  the  Church  from  apostolic  times,  and  that  the 
church  thus  constituted  has  persisted  down  to  the  present  time. 
Even  the  Reformation  effected  no  breach  in  the  continuity,  but 
merely  modified  the  historic  church  in  certain  points.  And  he 
claims  that  men  find  this  continuity  a  very  impressive  spectacle. 
Other  institutions — even  nations — wane,  or  disappear  :  only  the 
Church  abides  in  strength,  and  this  despite  the  most  deadly  perse¬ 
cution.  This  wonderful  life  wins  to  the  Church  multitudes  who 
crave  a  secure  support  in  this  everchanging  world. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Peile  in  insisting  on  the  Church  as  the 
divinely  instituted  agency  for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  in 
claiming  our  own  place  in  it.  And  we,  too,  protest  against 
narrow  or  illiberal  definitions  of  the  term  Catholic.  Indeed,  we 
are  so  jealous  for  its  full  inclusiveness  that  ,ve  cannot  draw  the 
line  where  he  draws  it.  We  cannot  consent  to  identify  the 
Catholic  Church  with  certain  external  forms  of  organisation, 
belief,  or  worship.  We  hold  that  you  can  have  these  forms 
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I  without  a  true  church,  and  that  you  can  have  a  true  church 

I  without  these  particular  forms.  What  is  essential  is  the  pres- 

I  ence  of  a  certain  spirit,  namely,  the  spirit  of  Christ,  the  evidence 

*  of  which  is  love  to  God  expressed  in  love  of  the  brethren.  This 

'  spirit  is  the  birthright  of  the  faithful  disciple — of  him  who  follows 

[  Jesus  Christ,  and  renders  to  Him  the  thorough  obedience  that 

I  accompanies  utter  trust  in  Him.  Those  in  every  place  who, 
having  that  Spirit,  unite  together  in  the  service  of  God  and  pur- 
i  suit  of  the  eternal  welfare  of  their  fellow  men,  we  deem  a  true 

t  part  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Compared  with  the  essential  spirit, 

the  external  forms  are  secondary.  Forms,  of  course,  there  must 
I  be :  they  are  the  body  without  which  the  spirit  could  neither 

j  survive  nor  operate  effectively.  But  we  believe  them  to  be 

)  human,  not  divine,  and  neither  fundamental  nor  unchangeable. 
Indeed,  there  may  come  times  in  the  Church’s  history  when  the 
external  forms  must  be  changed  if  the  essential  spirit  is  to 
survive  in  health  and  vigour,  e.g.,  when  the  forms  becom.e  too 
narrow  for  the  expanding  life  of  the  spirit,  or  when  they  even 
threaten  altogether  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  spirit.  We  recognise 
the  possibility  that  the  visible  continuity  may  have  to  be  ruptured 
in  order  that  the  true,  i.e.,  the  spiritual  continuity,  may  be 
preserved.  Luther  may  have  to  break  with  the  mediaeval  church 
in  order  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  may  not  be  stifled  in  it. 

Here  I  must  say  what  will  perhaps  seem  to  Mr.  Peile  almost 
unintelligible  :  the  historic  continuity  which  is  with  him  a  funda¬ 
mental  requirement,  to  us  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  small 
moment.  It  is  enough  for  us  if  the  presence  of  the  spirit  of 
Christ  is  continuous,  and  we  rejoice  to  acknowledge  His  presence, 
not  exclusively  in  this  church  or  that,  but  in  Christian  men  of 
all  the  churches — and  in  some  of  no  recognised  church. 

But  even  if  we  attached  more  importance  to  historic  con¬ 
tinuity  than  we  do,  we  find  it  difficult  to  perceive  the  alleged 
continuity  in  the  Catholic  Church  from  apostolic  times  until  now. 
We  cannot  admit  that  in  apostolic  times  there  were  the  three 
orders  of  the  Catholic  Church.  We  thought,  inded,  it  was  con¬ 
ceded  by  eminent  scholars  of  the  Church  of  England  itself  that 
originally  bishop  and  priest  were  identical,  and  that  even  when 
subsequently  the  monarchical  bishop  emerged,  he  was  simply 
the  pastor  of  a  local  Christian  community,  and  comparable  much 
more  to  the  parish  priest  than  to  the  diocesan  bishop  of  later 
ages.  To  this  we  might  add  that  the  continuity  of  the  episcopal 
orders  in  later  ages  has  not  been  always  beyond  question,  and 
that  in  this  sense  it  is  possible  to  dispute  whether  after  the 
Reformation  it  was  ‘  the  same  historic  church  with  its  sacraments 
and  ministry  ’ ;  but  we  will  not  press  this  point. 

I  The  episcopate,  however,  if  neither  divine  in  origin  nor 
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unimpeachable  in  continuity,  might  still  be  demanded  on  practical 
grounds,  i.e.,  if  it  proved  an  effective  instrument  of  church  | 
government  and  administration.  But  neither  can  we  perceive  its 
effectiveness.  And  in  this  failure  we  can  find  support  in  certain  i 
admissions  made  by  Mr.  Peile.  He  laments  that  the  bishops  i 
are  not  at  one  in  their  policy — in  the  practices  that  they  forbid  : 
or  allow.  I  am  afraid  that  the  only  effectual  guarantee  of  the 
unity  in  policy  thus  desiderated  is  to  be  sought  in  an  individual 
supreme  head  over  the  bishops.  But  let  that  pass.  Mr.  Peile 
wishes  that  at  least  each  bishop  would  take  counsel  with  his 
own  clergy— that  he  would  summon  his  Diocesan  Synod  and  [ 
impartially  allow  the  various  parties  to  advocate  their  own  views  ‘ 
before  him.  Why,  we  wonder,  do  the  bishops  not  adopt  this 
course?  They  must  have  some  weighty  reason  for  abstaining. 
One  of  the  parties  to  be  heard  would,  of  course,  be  what  Mr. 
Peile  calls  the  “  extreme  ”  party.  This  is  one  of  the  weaknesses 
that  he  admits  in  the  Anglo-Catholic  movement.  He  recognises 
“  that  they  are  a  very  real  source  of  danger,”  and  adds,  “  Unless 
they  are  content  with  what  they  can  find  in  the  Church  of 
England,  I  for  one  devoutly  wish  they  would  join  the  Church 
of  Rome.”  But  notoriously,  they  are  not  content.  Notoriously, 
they  practise  ceremonies  not  sanctioned  by  the  Prayer  Book,  and 
there  are  instances  in  which  the  admonition  of  the  bishop  has 
been  disregarded.  If  the  bishop  summons  his  synod,  he  must, 
thereafter,  give  decisions  on  the  points  in  dispute,  and  if  the 
“  high  ”  clergy  in  any  considerable  numbers  should  refuse 
obedience,  what  would  follow?  If,  in  face  of  the  possible  conse¬ 
quences,  the  bishop  hesitates  to  call  his  synod  or  take  decisive 
action,  his  hesitancy  is  at  least  intelligible.  But  whatever  be  its 
grounds,  admittedly  the  bishops  are  not  dealing  adequately  with 
a  serious  situation;  in  other  words,  the  episcopal  order  is  not 
proving  an  effective  instrument  of  government  and  administration. 
We  are  told  that  we  must  accept  episcopacy  because  without  it 
there  can  be  no  security  for  unity  in  doctrine  and  practice  in 
the  church.  But  if  episcopacy  fails  to  secure  this,  why  insist 
that  we  must  accept  the  episcopal  order? 

Only  while  the  Church  abides  in  strength  is  its  historic 
continuity  likely  to  prove  impressive.  That  its  survival  in  the  ■ 
past  is  an  impressive  fact  we  have  no  wish  whatever  to  deny, 
though  we  confess  to  being  a  little  mystified  by  Mr.  Peile’s 
assertion  that  “  the  Church  of  Christ  has  all  down  the  ages 
met  with  every  kind  of  persecution  that  the  mind  of  man  could 
devise  to  oppose  it.  Theological,  national,  civil,  legal,  and  military 
powers  have  done  their  best  to  kill  Christianity.”  It  has  lately 
been  shown  by  Professor  Merrill,  and  conclusively,  as  we  hold, 
that  the  persecutions  endured  by  the  early  church  were  consider- 
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ably  less  formidable  than  they  have  usually  been  represented  by 
church  historians,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  since  Constantine’s 
adoption  of  Christianity,  the  Church  has  suffered  far  more  from 
the  friendship  than  the  enmity  of  the  world.  That  theological 
and  other  powers  have  done  their  best  to  kill  Christianity  may 
be  true,  but  that  is  not  the  same  thing  as  persecuting  the 
(Catholic)  Church.  But  discounting  some  possible  exaggeration, 
we  will  allow  that  the  continuity  of  the  Church  is  impressive 
to  some — perhaps  to  many  minds.  It  is,  however,  not  less  true 
that  to  many,  and  perhaps  to  an  increasing  number,  of  minds,  this 
historic  continuity  is  a  stumbling-block  rather  than  a  recommen¬ 
dation.  To  such  it  appears  to  result  in  the  Church  carrying  a 
good  deal  of  useless,  if  not  mischievous,  lumber.  Mere  antiquity 
does  not  impress  them.  They  apply  the  test  of  efficiency.  Do 
certain  beliefs  square  with  the  best  modem  thought?  Do  certain 
observances  keep  pace  with  the  advancing  enlightenment  of 
conscience  and  of  the  aesthetic  sense,  and  their  inevitable  reaction 
on  our  thought  of  God?  We  believe  that  to-day  there  is  an 
increasing  number  of  persons  who  reject  the  Catholic  Church, 
but  are  ready  to  welcome  a  Christianity  disencumbered  of  out¬ 
worn  features.  Mr.  Peile  appeals  to  history  in  support  of  the 
use  of  vestments,  and  says,  “  We  cling  to  these  historical  robes 
just  as  a  ‘  Beefeater  ’  at  the  Tower  of  London  rejoices  in  his 
uniform.”  But  is  not  this  a  rather  unfortunate  instance? 
Whether  the  Beefeater  does  rejoice  in  his  uniform  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say.  But  to  us  it  appears  that  the  Beafeater’s  costume 
is  a  pure  anachronism,  having  no  justification  in  fitness  or  use, 
but  only  in  sentiment.  And  the  case  of  the  vestments  seems  not 
dissimilar.  We  think  that  in  so  far  as  they  belong  to  a  bygone 
age,  their  use  to-day  tends  to  convey  an  air  of  unreality,  and  to 
suggest  that  antique  costumes  as  such  are  well-pleasing  to  God. 
But  we  have  come  in  sight  of  our  second  point. 


The  Question  of  Ceremonial. 

Mr.  Peile  reckons  that  a  reasonable  and  decent  ceremonial 
is  a  source  of  strength.  While  a  matter  of  only  secondar}'^ 
importance,  it  proves  in  practice  a  help  and  incentive  to  worship, 
and  of  great  teaching  power.  He  does  not  enlarge  on  this  last 
particular,  but  presumably  he  means  that  ceremonial  teaches  by 
setting  forth  religious  truths  under  the  forms  of  symbol.  The 
point  that  he  stresses  is  that  ceremonial  answers  to  and  satisfies 
the  sense  of  beauty  that  is  implanted  in  us  all.  He  holds, 
however,  that  it  does  not  merely  satisfy  our  aesthetic  instinct, 
but  is  appropriate  to  the  worship  of  the  God  who  is  the  author 
not  only  of  man’s  sense  of  the  beautiful,  but  also  of  all  the 
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surrounding  world  of  beauty  that  calls  the  sense  into  activity. 
Clearly,  beauty  has  a  positive  value  for  God,  reflects  something 
in  His  own  being,  and  hence  He  should  be  worshipped  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness.  Churches  should  be  beautiful  and  services 
artistic.  Our  native  instinct  for  beauty  should  not  remain  in 
isolation  from  religion,  but  should  be  Christianised  by  being 
introduced  into  and  harmonised  with  religion. 

With  the  principle  involved  in  this  contention  we  shall 
heartily  agree.  We  acknowledge  that  our  worship  should  be 
beautiful,  as  truly  beautiful  as  we  can  make  it.  And  most  of 
us,  at  least,  would  be  ready  to  acknowledge  frankly  that  in  this 
matter  we  have  had  much  to  learn,  and  perhaps  have  still  not 
a  little  to  learn,  from  our  Church  of  England  friends.  It  is 
now  a  good  while  since  we  began  to  build  churches  with  more 
pretension  to  architectural  beauty,  and  we  hope  that  there  is  a 
growing  sense  among  us  of  the  religious  value  of  reverent 
bearing  and  order  and  decency  in  the  outward  forms  of  worship. 
Where  we  should  differ  from  Mr.  Peile  is  in  our  conception  of 
what  is  demanded  by  worship  of  God  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
We  should  lay  the  emphasis  on  the  holiness.  We  should  argue 
that  the  concept  of  beauty,  like  all  others,  is  relative  to  the  ideals 
of  those  who  hold  it.  In  this  case,  our  concept  of  beauty  in 
worship  will  be  relative  to  our  thought  of  the  GPd  to  whom 
the  worship  is  offered.  And  conversely,  our  thought  of  God 
will  be  reflected  in  our  worship;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  will  in 
the  long  run  be  restricted  by  its  forms.  This  truth  may  be  made 
clearer  by  illustration.  We  all  admit  that  the  Christian  idea  of 
God  is  higher  than  the  Jewish,  and  that  the  advance  in  the  idea 
of  God  involves  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  mode  of  worship. 
The  Jews  clung  to  external  modes  of  worship  which,  in  effect, 
made  Jerusalem  the  only  place  at  which  the  worship  could  be 
fully  and  adequately  rendered.  But  our  Lord  has  taught  us 
that  “  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers 
shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  .  .  .  God  is  spirit, 
and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth.” 
This  was  revolutionary  teaching;  it  moved  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  worship  from  the  formal  to  the  spiritual,  from  the  external 
to  the  internal.  It  made  not  adequacy  and  decorum  of  outward 
form,  but  inward  holiness  of  spirit  the  vital  thing  in  worship. 
Hence  it  surprises  us  to  find  Mr.  Peile  referring  to  the  divine 
instructions  to  Moses  as  to  the  details  of  the  Tabernacle  worship 
as  a  direct  authority  for  the  artistic  ordering  of  Christian  wor¬ 
ship.  Ought  we  not  to  have  got  beyond  Moses?  Of  course, 
we  cannot  dispense  with  forms  without  in  effect  dispensing 
with  united  worship  altogether.  This  I  have  recognised  already ; 
and  I  now  add  that  wherever  there  are  forms,  there  will  be  a 
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danger  of  formalism.  Mr,  Peile  frankly  acknowledges  the 
danger  in  the  case  of  his  own  church,  and  we  shall,  if  we  are 
equally  frank,  admit  that  we  too  are  not  free  from  it.  We  are 
always  tending  to  slip  into  ruts,  to  attach  value  to  forms  in 
themselves,  and  let  them  usurp  the  place  of  the  spirit,  so  that 
they  cramp  or  suffocate  it  instead  of  giving  it  play.  But  we 
contend  that  the  danger  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  if  we  keep 
the  forms  simple.  There  is  then  less  temptation  to  become 
absorbed  in  the  forms,  or  attach  value  to  them  for  their  own 
sakes.  And  we  hold  that  simplicity  does  not  necessarily  involve 
loss  of  beauty  or  fitness  to  the  character  of  the  God  of  beauty. 
For  the  supreme  beauty  of  God  is  moral  and  spiritual.  He  is 
Truth  and  Love,  and  both  of  these  have  a  grand  simplicity. 
There  is  profound  significance  in  the  proverbial  representation 
of  Truth  as  naked;  and  Love  involves  a  radical  simplification 
of  nature  in  those  of  whom  it  takes  possession. 

We  are  shy  of  anything  like  elaborate  ceremonial  because 
history  repeatedly  warns  us  that  where  it  is  admitted  it  inevitably 
gravitates  from  the  secondary  to  the  primary  position.  Many 
at  least  of  those  who  practise  it  learn  to  regard  it  as  not  the 
accident,  but  the  essence  of  their  religion.  Mr.  Peile’s  admis¬ 
sion  on  this  point  has  a  frankness  that  does  him  great  honour. 
He  says  that  the  danger  is  realised  just  in  proportion  as  the 
movement  becomes  fashionable  and  attracts  many  adherents.' 
These  will  often  fasten  on  the  ceremonial  as  the  most  obvious, 
and  perhaps  easy,  part  of  the  system,  and  fail  to  realise  its  more 
arduous  obligations.  Presumably  it  is  specially  such  persons 
who  are  most  open  to  the  further  danger  signalised  by  Mr.  Peile, 
of  thinking  “  more  of  their  own  special  presentation  of  the  truth 
and  of  external  aids  than  of  the  Church  Catholic.”  Against  this 
he  strongly  protests,  and  maintains  that  Anglo-Catholic  prayers 
for  the  conversion  of  England  are  not  prayers  for  such  things 
as  the  use  of  vestments,  but  for  the  saving  of  souls.  For  himself 
we  unreservedly  accept  this  disavowal,  and  we  readily  believe 
that  it  holds  good  also  for  many  of  his  brethren.  But  we 
cannot  help  being  aware  that  there  are  churches  in  which  prayer 
is  concentrated  upon  supplication  for  the  wider  or  universal 
prevalence  of  this  or  that  bit  of  Catholic  ceremonial,  and  we 
meet  with  Anglo-Catholics  who  make  these  things  of  the  essence 
of  the  Christian  religion,  to  the  practical  exclusion  from  their 
charity  of  those  who  cannot  accept  them  for  themselves.  It 
would  seem  as  though  wherever  certain  external  forms  are  made 
requisite,  or  at  least  invariable,  people  will  be  liable  to  regard 
them  as  the  fundamental  element,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  religion 
of  which  they  form  an  integral  part.  This  reflection  applies 
also  to  our  next  point,  which  we  may  entitle 
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Christian  Life,  Individual  and  Social. 

“  The  insistence  on  a  disciplined  inner  life,”  and  the  insist¬ 
ence  that  the  Catholic  faith  shall  colour  the  daily  life  and  contact 
with  our  neighbours,  are  claimed  by  Mr.  Peile  as  further  sources 
of  strength  to  his  movement.  Under  the  former  head  he  insists 
most  truly  that  we  should  not  be  less  earnest  and  methodical 
in  our  Christian  life  than  we  are  in  sport  or  art.  As  examples 
of  discipline  for  the  inner  life  he  instances  fasting  before 
Communion  and  Confession.  In  an  interesting  revelation  of  his 
own  spiritual  history,  he  tells  us  that  the  Holy  Communion  has 
become  to  him  a  new  service  altogether  since  he  began  to  act 
on  a  conviction  “  that  so  sacred  a  gift  demanded  a  bodily  discipline 
from  very  reverence,”  and  that  “  as  one  grew  in  the  spiritual  i 
realm,  I  found  myself  demanding  some  such  spiritual  aid  ”  as 
Confession. 

This  is  another  matter  in  which  I  think  we  have  a  good 
deal  to  learn  from  our  Church  of  England  friends.  I  believe 
that  our  private  devotion  is  apt  to  suffer  from  a  poverty  and  in 
particular  a  narrowness  of  range  which  would  be  largely  corrected 
by  following  a  stricter  method.  I  will  say  for  myself  that  I 
believe  we  often  lose  heavily  through  not  being  trained  to  the 
use  of  the  great  classics  of  devotional  literature — “  the  prayers 
of  the  saints.”  Fasting,  also,  I  believe  to  have  a  rightful  place 
and  wholesome  use  in  the  discipline  of  the  Christian  life.  Here, 
again,  I  must  give  an  individual  opinion,  for  many  of  my  Baptist 
brethren  would  not,  I  suspect,  agree  with  me.  I  would,  however, 
remind  them  that  our  Baptist  forefathers  still  had  their  days  of 
fasting  and  humiliation,  and,  as  they  believed,  to  their  spiritual 
profit.  They  continued  this  practice  because  they  found  authority 
for  it  in  the  New  Testament.  Their  Lord  had  said,  “  Thou, 
when  thou  fastest.”  In  the  same  context  they  found,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  true  value  and  proper  limits  of  fasting.  “  Anoint 
thy  head  and  wash  thy  face,”  said  the  Master,  “  that  thou 
appear  not  to  men  to  fast.”  And  the  injunction  occurs  in  a 
passage,  the  general  drift  of  which  is  to  emphasise  sincerity  and 
reality  in  religion.  The  outward  practice  is  merely  a  help  to 
the  inward  realisation  of  spiritual  experience.  Fasting  can 
afford  such  help;  it  can  assist  towards  the  subduing  of  the  flesh 
and  the  giving  of  the  spirit  its  rightful  dominance  over  the  flesh. 

It  is  safe  and  good  as  long  as  it  is  used  with  a  clear  recognition 
that  it  has  no  value  in  itself  or  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  only 
as  being  capable  of  promoting  an  inward  life  which  has  such 
value.  As  soon  as  fasting  begins  to  assume  the  aspect  of  a 
virtue  or  an  end  in  itself,  it  becomes  illegitimate  and  hurtful. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  where  fasting  is  insisted  on  to  the 
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postponement  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law — justice  and  the 
love  of  God.  I  have  known  cases  in  which,  in  a  small  household, 
an  individual’s  insistence  on  observance  of  ecclesiastical  fast-days 
has  been  the  cause  of  more  or  less  serious  inconvenience  to  other 
members  of  the  family.  And  if  fasting  communion  is  made  a 
rule,  people  are  apt  to  regard  it  as  a  thing  required  or  commanded 
by  God,  and  to  make  it  a  sort  of  fetish.  I  have  known  a  man. 
of  very  delicate  constitution  himself  insist  on  practising  it, 
although  thereby  he  endangered  his  health,  and  once  or  twice 
actually  reduced  himself  to  a  fainting  condition. 

As  to  confession,  again,  we  can  allow  that  it  may  have  its 
wholesome  use.  A  Christian  may  occasionally  gain  great  conso¬ 
lation,  encouragement,  and  guidance  by  revealing  his  burdened 
conscience  to  a  friend  of  riper  experience,  whether  minister  or 
layman,  who  commands  his  confidence.  But  he  must  be  entirely 
free,  both  as  to  his  choice  of  confidant,  and  the  occasions  and 
extent  of  his  confession.  Mr.  Peile  assures  us  that  confession  is. 
entirely  free  in  his  church.  “  Any  Anglican  priest  who  teaches 
compulsory  confession  is  disloyal  to  the  Church  of  England.” 
Undoubtedly  that  is  true.  It  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  priests 
not  a  few  urge  frequent  confession  as  a  duty  or  ideal  for  the 
devout  Churchman.  And  in  proportion  as  it  is  urged,  the 
impression  is  likely  to  be  created  that  God  requires  it,  and  that  in 
itself  it  is  a  good  thing  to  do.  And  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
coming  to  regard  confession  as  a  set-off  to  one’s  sins,  so  that  one 
thinks  more  lightly  of  sinning  instead  of  more  seriously. 

In  general,  where  certain  particular  observances  are  especially 
inculcated,  we  think  we  discern  a  tendency  that  the  individual 
should  regard  these  “  churchly  ”  duties  as  tantamount  to  religion, 
as  coextensive  with  Christian  life,  or  at  least  as  taking  precedence 
of  other  obligations,  so  that  there  is  comparative  indifference  to 
other  parts  of  Christian  duty.  Mr.  Peile  affirms  that  “  we 
stress  the  point  that  mere  reception  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
is  not  enough.”  At  the  same  time  he  admits  the  prevalence  of 
considerable  indifference  to  social  obligations,  at  least  in  respect 
of  missionary  work.  To  us  it  appears  that  there  may  be  a 
positive  relation  between  the  Sacramentarianism  and  the  indiffer¬ 
ence.  When  the  individual’s  attention  is  disproportionately 
centred  upon  frequent  reception  of  the  Sacrament,  with  its 
preliminaries  of  confession  and  fasting,  is  it  not  probable  that 
he  may  come  to  feel  that  this  substantially  is  religion,  and  be 
conscious  only  of  relatively  a  faint  impulse  to  his  social  duties 
instead  of  realising  that  religion  should  be  transfusion  of  the 
whole  life  and  its  activities,  social  as  well  as  individual,  with 
the  love  of  Christ? 

Finally,  Mr.  Peile  insists  that  the  Anglo-Catholics  stress 
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Learning. 

By  holding  conferences  and  selling  “  well-got-up  cheap  and 
popular  booklets  dealing  with  the  Catholic  Faith  ”  (Anglo- 
Catholic  Manuals  of  Instruction,  3d.  each)  the  movement  tries  to 
teach  people  to  think  for  themselves. 

Ungrudgingly  I  pay  my  tribute  to  the  scholarship  of  the 
English  Church.  I  acknowledge  that  her  scholars  do  not  lose 
lustre  by  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  church,  and  speaking 
for  myself,  I  avow  that  in  the  realm  of  scholarship  I  often  get 
more  from  their  books  than  I  can  from  those  of  Free  Church 
men.  But  then,  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  not  as  a  rule  supporters  of  the  Anglo-Catholic 
movement. 

The  popular  propaganda  of  the  movement  deserves  our 
admiration  for  its  wholehearted  zeal  and  earnestness.  Whether 
it  is  calculated  to  achieve  the  object  of  getting  people  to  think 
for  themselves  is  another  matter.  It  seems  scarcely  possible, 
within  the  compass  of  a  threepenny  manual,  to  supply  adequate 
materials,  pro  and  con,  for  the  formation  of  an  independent 
judgment  upon,  say,  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  ministry  in 
the  primitive  church,  or  indeed  to  do  more  than  give  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  conclusions  on  this  and  other  important  and  much 
discussed  problems.  The  position  assigned  to  the  priest  in 
Catholicism  seems  to  us  to  result  too  often  in  the  layman  being 
kept  in  statu  pupillari.  We  meet  Anglc-Catholics  who  hardly 
venture  to  have  a  mind  of  their  own  in  religious  matters,  apart 
from  the  sanction  of  their  priest.  We  think  it  preferable’ that 
the  New  Testament  should  be  the  manual  of  instruction  placed  in 
the  people’s  hands,  and  that  they  be  urged  to  read  it  for  them¬ 
selves,  under  that  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  which  we 
believe  is  not  withheld  from  those  who  seek  it  in  humble  faith. 
We  are  alive  to  the  perplexities  which  it  presents,  but  we  hold 
that  without  the  discipline  of  personal  grappling  with  difficulties, 
no  sturdy  and  independent  power  of  thought  can  ever  be 
developed. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Peile  has  told  us — and  again  we  thank  him 
for  his  frankness — that  “  I  see  no  chance  of  our  reunion  with 
any  who  would  ask  us  to  deny  .  .  .  that  since  the  apostles’  time 
there  have  been  these  Orders  of  Ministers  in  Christ’s  Church : 
Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons.”  Let  us,  with  equal  frankness, 
inform  him  of  our  terms  of  reunion.  We  are  ready  to  hold 
Christian  fellowship  with  all  those  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  uncorruptness — with  all  who  are  loyal  disciples  of 
His,  seeking  to  obey  His  words  and  His  will  as  they  discover 
them  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 

A.  J.  D.  FARRER. 


The  Atonement  and  Democracy. 

The  word  “  Atonement  ”  appears  in  the  New  Testament 
only  once — in  Romans  v.  11  :  “We  also  rejoice  in  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  we  have  now 
received  the  atonement  ” ;  but  here  the  word  would  be  better 
rendered  “  reconciliation,”  as  is  done  in  the  Revised  Version,  or 
the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  may  be  very  well  rendered 
“  at-one-ment.” 

The  retention  of  the  term  atonement,  however,  is  useful  as 
suggesting  the  intimate  connection  that  St.  Paul  makes  between 
the  Cross  of  Christ  and  the  solidarity  of  the  race.  This  is 
specially  emphasised  in  some  of  .his  other  statements,  such  as, 
“  For  we  thus  judge  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  all  died.” 

It  is  important  to  realise  that  when  the  Apostle  Paul  uses 
the  term  “  atonement,”  or  “  reconciliation,”  here,  he  is  not 
thinking  so  much  of  a  doctrine  of  atonement,  of  a  piece  of 
mystical  theology,  as  rather  of  a  very  definite  experience — a  fact 
in  the  lives  of  the  men  who  knew  Jesus. 

We  ought  to  understand  very  clearly  in  these  days  that  we 
are  not  saved  by  theology,  but  by  religion.  We  are  not  saved 
by  our  theoretical  understanding  of  God’s  relationship  to  us, 
but  by  the  actual  relation  realised  in  our  experience.  Just  as 
there  would  be  no  astronomy  without  the  heavenly  bodies,  so 
there  could  be  no  theologies  without  religious  experience.  The 
vital  thing  is  the  experience.  The  theory  changes  with  increased 
knowledge — indeed,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  there  have  been 
something  like  a  dozen  widely  accepted  thories  of  the  atonement 
in  the  course  of  Christian  history,  none  of  which  may  be  described 
as  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  modern  mind.  It  is  instructive 
to  recall  that  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  the  Christian  church 
thrived  upon  a  doctrine  of  the  atonement  associated  with  the 
Greek  Father  Irenaeus,  that  would  find  very  few  champions  in 
these  days,  even  amongst  the  most  orthodox.  It  was  the  theory  that 
at  Calvary  Jesus  was  paid  over  by  God  as  a  ransom  to  the  devil. 
The  devil,  however,  was  not  strong  enough,  or  clever  enough,  to 
hold  his  ransom,  who  slipped  through  his  fingers  and  rose  from- 
the  dead.  So  man  was  delivered,  Christ  suffered  no  harm,  and  only 
the  devil  was  worsted.  Yet  even  through  so  crude  a  theory,  which 
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nevertheless  retains  a  grain  of  truth,  the  great  common  experi¬ 
ence  of  reconciliation  with  God  was  mediated,  and  for  nearly 
one  thousand  years  men  did  receive  the  jewel  of  the  gospel  in 
this  strange  setting.  It  is  then  to  the  experience  of  atonement 
that  we  must  direct  our  attention. 

The  disciples  found  that  in  contact  with  Christ  their  hearts 
were  drawn  to  God  in  a  new  and  more  powerful  experience  of 
His  presence  and  His  love.  Through  Christ  they  came  to  the 
Father,  they  learned  what  God  was  like.  This  experience  began 
before  Calvary.  Through  Jesus  they  learned  that  God  was  a 
God  who  forgave  sin,  even  “  unto  seventy  times  seven.”  But  at 
Calvary  the  love  of  God  which  dwelt  in  Jesus  blazed  forth  with 
supreme  splendour,  revealing  itself  as  ready  for  any  and  every 
sacrifice  required  for  human  redemption.  In  the  belief  of  Paul, 
whatever  objective  atonement  human  sin  demanded  was  guaran¬ 
teed  in  the  death  of  Jesus.  Brought  up  as  the  apostles  were  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Jewish  religion,  they  could  not  conceive  of 
human  deliverance  from  sin  without  sacrifice,  and  whilst  possibly 
their  visualisation  of  the  type  of  sacrifice  required  may  not  be 
possible  to  us,  the  principle  holds  good  self-evidently  that  without 
such  sacrifice  of  the  Best  on  behalf  of  the  worst  there  can  be 
no  deliverance"  from  sin. 

This  is  a  principle  that  we  see  operative  about  us  in  our  own 
life.  Human  sin  flings  an  often  well-nigh  intolerable  burden 
of  sacrifice  and  redemptive  effort  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
pure  and  the  good  and  the  true.  What  we  have  learned  of 
Jesus  compels  us  to  carry  that  principle  right  up  to  the  Godhead 
as  the  fountain  of  such  redeeming  energy — as  indeed  the  ultimate 
and  supreme  sacrifice. 

We  may  say  with  reverent  truthfulness  that  we  do  not 
know  all  that  may  be  involved  in  this  objective  atonement — that 
we  only  know  from  Jesus  and  His  Cross  that  the  great  trans¬ 
action  is  done  or  the  great  process  is  in  being.  Through  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  receive  the  atonement  whatever  it  may 
involve.  Here  is  a  truth  that  should  relieve  souls  that  are 
perplexed  theologically.  The  receipt  of  Jesus  is  the  receipt 
of  the  atonement.  Whatever  be  the  truth  about  His  Cross, 
whatever  its  efficacy,  it  can  be  ours  only  as  we  receive  the 
Crucified,  and  it  can  be  ours  by  receiving  Him,  however  little  or 
however  much  we  may  understand  the  doctrine.  As  John  Oxen- 
ham  has  so  eloquently  expressed  it  in  his  poem,  “  Credo  ”  : 

Not  what  but  Whom  I  do  believe, 

That  in  my  darkest  hour  of  need, 

Hath  comfort  that  no  mortal  creed 
To  mortal  man  can  give. 

Not  what  but  Whom. 
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Christ  is  to  us  Himself  the  pledge,  in  terms  of  most  solemn 
sacrifice,  terms  so  ultimate  for  our  human  condition — a  sacra¬ 
ment  of  broken  body  and  poured-out  blood — that  God  is  on  our 
side  against  our  sin,  and  however  far  that  sin  may  have 
run  beyond  the  power  of  our  righting  it  cannot  escape  His 
atoning  effort.  To  receive  this  truth  with  one’s  whole  faith 
is  to  experience  reconciliation  or  at-one-ment.  One  is  put  right 
with  both  God  and  man,  even  with  one’s  self. 

The  fact  that  the  Most  Innocent  has  chosen  not  to  stand 
outside  the  sinful  race  of  man,  but  has  joined  Himself  to  that 
race  to  focus  upon  Himself  its  weakness  and  error  and  to  succour 
with  His  unsquandered  strength  every  sinbound  soul  achieves 
for  the  soul  that  will  believe  it  a  two-fold  deliverance. 

In  the  first  place  it  provides  a  deliverance  from  the  awful 
fear  of  judgment  that  sin  dictates,  so  that  the  soul  finds  free 
access  at  last  to  the  Heavenly  Father,  ready  either  to  bear  its 
judgment  patiently  or  to  pour  its  life  forth  in  emulation  of  the 
Divine  Sacrifice,  knowing  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  God 
of  infinite  love. 

In  the  second  place,  the  believing  soul  is  delivered  from  the 
fear  of  his  fellow’s  sins  and  sinfulness,  that  fear  which  makes 
it  so  hard  to  forgive. 

The  late  Dr.  Dale  used  to  be  fond  of  arguing  that  in  the 
Cross  of  Christ  every  human  soul  is  already  forgiven,  and  the 
gospel  was  the  proclamation  of  that  forgivene>ss.  Certainty 
the  doctrine  of  atonement  seems  to  exert  all  too  little  influence 
upon  the  average  Christian’s  judgment  of  his  neighbour  and 
puon  his  practice  of  forgiveness.  If  God  pledges  Himself  in 
Christ  to  make  our  sins  His  re.spon.sihility,  leaving  us  free  to 
concentrate  all  our  energy  upon  future  obedience,  then  similarly 
we  must  see  His  grace  as  the  counteracting  power  of  all  other 
human  sin  and  overcoming  in  us  of  that  fear  of  it  which  is  so 
easily  translatable  into  policies  of  suspicion,  harsh  repression,^ 
or  cruelty.  A  world  which  holds  the  fact  of  Christ  is  a  world 
in  which  the  power  of  sin  is  fundamentally  broken. 

At  this  point  we  should  be  ready  to  see  the  bearing  of  this 
great  fact  of  reconciliation  in  Christ  upon  the  problem  of 
democracy. 

It  is  possible  for  us  to  say  that  modern  democracy  has  been 
the  creation  of  Christ  and  of  Christ  crucified. 

Democracy  in  the  ancient  world  was  a  very  limited  thing  as 
enunciated  by  Aristotle  and  as  practised  by  the  Greek  City 
States.  The  boasted  democracy  of  Athens  left  out  of  account 
the  vast  hordes  of  unenfranchised  slaves  and  aliens.  The  same 
was  true  of  the  Roman  Comitia.  The  rudimentary  freedom  of 
our  Teutonic  ancestors,  whilst  testifying  to  more  vigorous  interest 
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in  the  liberty  of  the  common  man,  was  speedily  corrupted  by 
the  autocratic  elements  in  civilisation.  With  Christianity,  how¬ 
ever,  in  its  earliest  purity  there  appeared  a  new  valuation  of  the 
individual  soul.  Says  H.  W.  Nevinson,  in  the  Growth  of 
Freedom  :  “  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.  That  was  the 
astonishing  discovery  in  which  lay  the  vital  germ  of  Christianity's 
finest  influence  on  the  world.  Law  was  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  law.  Appeal  was  no  longer  made  to  Caesar,  but  to 
God.  This  insistence  upon  the  incalculable  value  of  every  human 
being  for  whom  Christ  died  was  the  great  service  of  Christianity 
to  the  history  of  freedom.  Laws,  masters,  officials,  and  emperors 
shrivelled  to  small  account  before  a  soul  confronted  with 
eternity  and  redeemed  by  the  Son  of  God.”  The  grand  equality 
of  Divine  love  manifested  in  the  Cross  to  every  human  soul 
has  remained  ever  since  a  great  central  fire  at  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  Church  at  which  the  impulse  towards  democratic  liberty 
and  democratic  solidarity  has  kindled  and  rekindled  itself  time 
and  time  again  in  the  course  of  human  history.  The  Church 
herself  has  been  far  from  faithful  to  that  central  truth;  for  the 
unhappy  establishment  of  Christianity  as  a  state  religion  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  later  in  other  states,  including  our  own, 
deeply  corrupted  the  Church’s  loyalty  to  this  intrinsic  demo¬ 
cracy  of  the  gospel.  Yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  the 
institution  of  political  democracy  could  scarcely  have  reached 
the  degree  it  has  done  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  if  they 
had  not  been  very  deeply  imbued  with  that  free  Christianity 
recovered  in  the  Puritan  and  Evangelical  strain. 

The  famous  Declaration  of  Independence  that  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  great  Republic  of  the  West  was  the  offspring 
of  that  simple  faithful  democracy  of  the  Crucified  which  sailed 
in  the  gallant  little  Mayflower.  If,  then,  to-day,  the  common 
people  of  every  nation  are  striving  to  realise  their  world- 
solidarity,  it  is  because  this  valuation  of  the  human  soul  for 
which  Christ  died  has  become  so  much  the  common  property 
of  mankind  that  its  origin  has  been  obscured  or  forgotten. 

We  must  go  on  to  say  further,  however,  that  not  only 
is  Democracy  the  creation  of  the  atoning  Christ,  but  it  cannot 
endure  without  Him.  The  problem  of  human  solidarity  is  proving 
itself  a  much  more  intractable  one  than  the  rather  facile 
radicalism  of  the  nineteenth  century  dreamed.  It  seems  easy 
enough  for  us  to  realise  the  social  impulse  along  lines  of  least 
resistance.  We  are  easily  persuaded  to  multiply  cohesions  of 
humanity  that  are  perfectly  convenient,  yet  this  may  prove 
eventually  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  real  democracy.  In  the 
long  run  a  class-consciousness  may  prove  a  very  much  bigger 
barrier  to  human  sympathy  than  a  strongly  individualist  one. 
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It  is  quite  true  that  class-consciousness  has  often  proved  a 
liberation  of  the  individual  to  a  bigger  outlook  upon  life.  The 
world  class-consciousness  of  the  working  man  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  his  old  self-centredness  and  crass  nationalism,  but 
if  his  sympathies  are  permitted  to  harden  at  the  class-conscious 
level,  the  sense  of  resource,  the  sheer  weight  of  numbers  involved, 
all  the  common  tendencies  of  crowd-consciousness  may  conspire 
to  precipitate  conflicts  far  more  terrible  and  destructive  of 
civilisation  than  the  world  has  yet  known.  It  would  not  be  the 
first  time  that  in  human  history  the  hour  of  supreme  opportunity 
has  proved  the  hour  of  supreme  peril. 

Is  there  a  power  that  can  inspire  the  social  impulse  to  travel 
the  lines  of  most  resistance,  to  bridge  the  deep  gulfs  of  mis¬ 
understanding,  dislike,  and  even  hate  that  divide  the  classes?  Is 
there  a  great  power  that  can  inspire  to  great  forgiveness  and 
the  setting  aside  of  ancient  grudges  and  hoary  injustices;  that 
can  lift  human  sympathy  over  the  dreaded  colour  bar,  and  put  a 
girdle  round  the  earth  which  shall  leave  not  even  the  vilest 
human  soul  outside?  The  answer  is,  that  there  is  such  a  power 
in  the  love  of  God  as  it  comes  ta  us  in  Jesus  Christ.  If  it  be 
said  that  Christianity  has  failed  in  its  reconciliation  of  the  classes 
it  can  be  claimed  that  not  only  is  it  the  parent  of  such  sympathy 
as  already  exists,  but  that  it  has  amply  compensated  for  its 
measure  of  failure  here  by  its  great  work  of  reconciliation 
between  races  as  evidenced  in  its  gigantic  and  extraordinarily 
successful  missionary  enterprise.  Not  even  the  Socialist  Inter¬ 
national  can  show  such  a  record  of  white  devotion  to  the 
coloured  races  as  the  Christian  Church  is  exhibiting  daily.  That 
Christianity  has  not  entirely  succeeded  is  a  responsibility  that 
must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  those  who  refuse  it  as  well  as  those 
who  accept  it.  Christianity  is  not  something  that  works 
automatically;  it  calls  for  human  choice.  It  is  not  a  Divine 
compulsion,  it  is  a  Divine  appeal.  A  faith  that  has  done  so 
much  to  reconcile  such  deep  antagonism,  to  keep  classic  instances 
in  mind,  as  Jew  and  Gentile,  Patrician  and  Plebian,  Master  and 
Slave,  English  Peer  and  Little  Factory  Victim,  Anglo-Saxon 
Capitalist  and  Negro  Slave,  Hindoo  Aristocrat  and  Hindoo 
outcast,  European  Scholar  and  Camaroon  Native,  Holy  Christ 
and  Dying  Thief,  is  surely  a  faith  that  is  worth  trying  upon  the 
greatest  scale  possible ! 

'  Dr.  L.  P.  Jacks,  in  his  recent  Challenge  of  Life,  has  pointed 
out  that  whereas  the  moral  problem  of  the  past  has  been  largely 
the  problem  of  discovering  the  moral  hero  who  could  give 
effective  leadership,  the  peculiar  problem  of  our  time  i^  the 
production  of  mass  action  of  the  moral  heroic  type.  Less  and 
less  must  we  depend  on  leadership  and  more  and  more  must  the 
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average  man  yield  himself  to  the  right  spirit  and  take  risks  for 
his  ideals  if  true  democracy  is  to  be  achieved.  Yet  how  shall  the 
average  man  fall  in  love  with  all  humanity,  especially  in  its 
strange,  often  so  objectionable  and  definitely  repulsive  types  ?  How 
shall  he  surmount  his  fear  of  the  drunkard,  the  vicious,  the 
militarist,  the  greedy  extortioner,  aye,  even  the  tyrant,  and  indulge 
a  real  hope  of  world  democracy  unless  he  can  feel  with  utmost 
confidence  that  Love  is  at  the  heart  of  things  and  is  working  in 
and  through  all  things,  its  great  work  of  reconciliation  or  at-one- 
ment.  The  atonement  waits  for  its  effectiveness  to  he  received, 
and  there  is  no  more  reasonable  appeal  to  every  true  lover  of 
democracy  the  wide  world  over  than  that  voiced  by  Browning 
in  the  cautious  language  so  beloved  of  the  modern  world : 

What  say  ye  of  Christ,  friend, 

When  all  is  done  and  said. 

You  like  this  Christianity  or  not? 

It  may  be  false,  but  will  you  wish  it  true? 

Has  it  your  vote,  to  he  so  if  it  can? 

In  other  words,  will  you  receive  the  atonement? 

A.  D.  BELDEN. 


WALTER  WILSON,  who  published  a  history  of  dissenting 
churches  in  London,  Southwark  and  Westminster,  prepared  one 
copy  of  the  work  for  annotation  and  illustration;  that  copy,  on 
large  paper,  bound  in  eight  volumes,  is  in  Doctor  Williams’ 
Library.  He  ^ined  very  little  further  information  on  Baptists, 
but  as  to  the  origin  of  Maze  Pond  he  does  make  explicit  correction 
of  the  usual  story,  citing  the  church  records.  Samuel  Mee  is 
never  mentioned  there,  the  first  pastor  was  Thomas  Warburton, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Edward  Wallin.  The  statement  involves 
further  corrections. 

Wilson  procured  several  contemporary  portraits,  which  he 
mounted.  The  Baptists  are : — Abraham  Austin,  Richard 
Burnham,  William  Clarke,  James  Foster,  Andrew  Fuller,  John 
Gale,  John  Gill,  John  Gosnold,  Thomas  Gwennap,  Richard 
Hutchings,  Isaac  Kimber,  Caleb  Langford,  John  MacGowan, 
John  Martin,  Benjamin  Messer,  John  Piggott,  John  Reynolds, 
John  Rippon,  Robert  Robinson,  John  Rudd,  Joseph  Stennett, 
John  Stevens,  John  Sutcliff,  Dan  Taylor,  Timothy  Thomas, 
Samuel  Wilson.  Such  a  collection  makes  us  wonder  at .  the 
century  which  appreciated  these  men,  and  ignored  Gifford,  Ward. 
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Conditions  of  Success  in  the 
Pastorate. 

Address  to  the  Students  of  the  Bethel  Theological 
Seminary,  Stockholm. 

I  HAVE  lately  seen  a  number  of  the  former  students  of  this 
Seminary  who  are  now  at  work  in  the  pastorate  in  various 
parts  of  Sweden.  To  come  into  close  touch  with  those  who 
trained  them  for  the  work,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  those  who  will  shortly  follow  them  in  the  service 
of  the  churches  up  and  down  this  beautiful  land,  are  privileges 
that  I  value  very  highly.  The  fame  of  this  Seminary  is  spread 
abroad,  not  only  through  all  Sweden,-  from  Malmo  to  Haparanda, 
but  through  all  the  Baptist  world.  Every  one  knows  that,  under 
God,  the  striking  success  of  the  Baptist  work  in  this  land  has 
been  chiefly  due  to  the  efficiency  of  this  Seminary  as  a  training 
ground  for  preachers  of  the  gospel  and  shepherds  of  the 
flock  of  God. 

If  I  am  to  say  anything  useful  to  you  in  the  time  at  my 
disposal  to-day,  it  must  be  something  based  on  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation.  You  can  all  read  books  on  homiletics 
and  pastoral  theology  for  yourselves.  You  are  plentifully 
instructed  in  the  theory  of  those  subjects  by  learned  preceptors 
whose  business  it  is  to  teach  you.  It  will  be  more  fitting  for  me, 
as  a  plain  working  pastor,  and  moreover  a  pastor  from  another 
land,  to  confine  myself  to  things  which  come  when  Seminary 
days  are  over  and  the  work  of  life  has  to  be  faced. 

In  twenty-five  years  in  the  pastorate  one  sees  many  things 
happen.  I  have  seen  some  men  leave  college  and  settle 
in  quiet,  out-of-the-way  places  in  the  country.  They  have  grown 
in  power,  in  usefulness,  and  in  honour.  They  have  occupied  one 
sphere  after  another  with  increasing  success.  They  have  risen 
step  by  step  as  on  a  ladder.  To-day  they  are  filling  the  most 
responsible  positions  in  our  denomination,  both  in  the  colleges 
and  in  the  pastorate.  There  must  be  some  reason  for  that 
success. 

Again,  I  have  seen  something  very  different.  Men  of 
undeniable  brilliancy  of  talent  have  settled  in  important  churches 
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with  every  prospect  of  usefulness.  They  have  not  fulfilled  their 
promise.  They  have  lost  grip,  moved  to  smaller  spheres,  declined 
in  power,  and  disappointed  the  hopes  of  those  who  foretold 
great  things  for  the  Kingdom  through  their  means.  Some  have 
even  given  up  the  ministry  altogether,  and  gone  back  on  their 
ordination  vows,  if  they  have  not  gone  back  on  Christ.  There  | 
must  be  some  reason  for  such  failure.  | 

A  third  class  stands  out  in  my  mind — the  largest  class  of  | 
all,  thank  God.  They  are  men  who,  although  not  possessing  | 
brilliant  gifts,  by  persistent  study,  sound  preaching  of  the  kind 
that  keeps  close  to  the  Bible,  faithful  care  of  souls  in  the 
pastorate,  and  the  force  of  high  Christian  character,  succeed.  ' 
They  win  souls,  build  up  churches,  and  receive  the  affectionate  j 
respect  of  all  who  know  them,  and  the  trust  of  their  people  in  : 
unstinted  measure.  We  call  them  the  average  men,  and  they 
are  the  backbone  of  our  denomination  in  England.  j 

One  cannot  help  asking  why  some  men  fail  and  why  others  ' 
succeed.  Yet  no  one  can  answer  either  question  fully.  A 
pastor’s  failure  contains  a  secret  element  hidden  from  the  most  [ 
observant  eye,  and  known  only  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts.  It  i 
may  be  emotional,  it  may  be  spiritual,  it  may  be  moral,  it  may  [ 
be  intellectual.  That  is  to  say,  a  man  may  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  about  his  call,  mistaking  a  gust  of  feeling  for  a  divine 
summons ;  or  he  may  have  lost  faith  in  the  truth  and  importance 
of  the  message  he  was  ordained  to  declare :  or  he  may  have 
fallen  under  the  power  of  the  adversary  through  neglecting  to 
watch  and  pray :  or  he  may  have  found  the  strain  of  the  work 
too  great  for  his  unbraced  and  undisciplined  mind.  We  can 
only  guess  at  the  cause  of  failure  where  the  reason  is  not 
notorious. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  has  met  with  success  could 
hardly  tell  you  the  reason  of  it.  No  man  can  see  himself  as  he 
really  is.  Most  men  who  meet  with  favour  are  too  modest  to 
note  their  own  virtues,  too  humble  to  think  of  their  own 
qualities.  They  do  not  think  of  themselves  in  any  self-conscious 
sort  of  way.  They  think  of  their  people,  and  of  their  work, 
and  lose  themselves  in  the  privilege  of  service.  The  pastor  does 
not  live  who  could  answer  the  question,  “  Why  I  was  successful 
in  the  pastorate.” 

Only  in  general  terms  can  the  conditions  of  success  in  the 
pastorate  be  named.  Given  the  reality  of  a  man’s  call,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  requisite  natural  gifts,  and  a  suitable  training — all 
of  which  may  be  assumed  in  the  case  of  men  who  have  got  into 
the  seminary,  got  through,  and  got  out  with  honour — the 
conditions  of  success  I  would  emphasise  are  five. 

The  first  condition  of  success  in  the  pastorate  is  Character. 
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r  I  By  this  I  do  not  mean  merely  good  moral  character,  as  commonly 

1  [  understood.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  Christ’s  man  will  be 

I  1  scrupulously  honest  in  all  his  dealings,  perfectly  truthful  in  his 

e  every  utterance,  and  absolutely  pure  in  his  speech  and  behaviour, 
r  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  place  in  the  ministry  of  Christ  for  any 

e  one  who  is  not  what  we  call  in  England  a  gentleman.  But 

Christian  character  goes  beyond  that, 
f  When  a  young  brother  goes  to  his  first  church,  what  has 

5  1  he  to  do  there?  What  does  Christ  require  of  him  in  that 

:l  !  sphere?  To  preach?  To  organise  the  workers  so  as  to  get 

e  the  best  out  of  each?  To  shepherd  the  flock,  especially  the 
1.  I  sick  and  the  sinsick?  Yes,  all  of  those  things  in  their  place,  and 
e  '  more.  But  there  is  something  Christ  requires  of  him  before 
a  I  preaching,  organising,  or  visiting.  He  is  to  be  something  before 
y  he  does  anything.  An  old  minister  gave  to  a  young  one  this 
word  concerning  his  pastorate  in  Ephesus  :  “  Set  the  believers 
s  an  example  of  speech,  behaviour,  love,  faith,  and  purity.”  The 

young  pastor  has  first  of  all  to  strive  to  become  the  best  Christian . 
;t  in  his  congregation,  in  his  village,  in  his  town.  He  is  to  be  a 

t  sample  Christian :  not  merely  the  best  talker  on  the  Word,  but 

y  the  best  doer  of  the  Word.  He  is  to  be  an  example  of  the  type 
1-  which  the  ministry  and  the  church  exist  to  create  and  perpetuate, 

e  The  young  pastor  is  to  be  the  best  model  of  his  own  teaching, 

e  I  need  not  remind  you,  who  are  students  of  theology,  that 

e  even  our  divine  Lord’s  word  is  only  guaranteed  by  His 

0  character.  He  has  authority  because  of  what  He  showed 

k  Himself  to  be.  We  attach  final  authority  to  His  words  because 

n  the  sinlessness  of  His  life  declares  Him  to  be  more  than  man. 

It  And  His  word  is  also  best  illustrated  by  His  character.  He 

was  everything  He  wished  others  to  be.  He  was  everything 
d  He  preached.  So  must  it  be  with  the  Lord’s  servant,  in 

e  measure.  In  the  present  day  no  man  will  be  heeded  because  of 

0  his  office,  or  on  the  ground  of  any  external  authority  whatsoever, 

n  The  young  pastor’s  word  must  be  guaranteed  by  his  own 

IS  character.  If  he  is  not  prepared  to  strive  with  all  his  might  to 

c,  become  a  first-class  Christian,  let  him  even  now  seek  some  other 

:s  path  of  life.  It  may  be  possible  to  be  a  successful  author, 

fl  editor,  organiser,  or  peripatetic  vendor  of  occasional  pulpit  fire¬ 

works  without  being  a  good  Christian — I  do  not  know.  But  I  am 
le  sure  that  no  one  can  survive  the  rigorous  scrutiny  involved  in 

5-  pastoral  relationships  unless  he  is  humbly  striving  to  walk  with 

II  God,  and  to  show  forth  His  praise  not  only  with  his  lips  but 

0  in  his  life.  Pray,  brethren,  not  first  that  your  sermons  may  be  a 

le  success,  or  that  your  churches  may  be  a  success,  but  that  you 

yourselves  may  be  a  success.  And  let  this  aim  be  cherished  not 
i.  as  a  condition  of  success  in  other  things,  but  because  it  is  right. 
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To  indulge  a  prudential  motive  at  this  point  is  to  vitiate  all. 
Lx)ok  after  the  health  of  your  soul,  and  God  will  look  after  the 
welfare  of  your  churches. 

The  second  condition  of  success  in  the  pastorate  which  I 
will  mention  is  Diligent  Study.  If  you  think  that  severe  intel¬ 
lectual  labour  is  a  thing  that  can  be  laid  aside  when  once  you  leave 
the  seminary,  you  have  not  understood  what  the  seminary  is  for. 
A  seminary  course  is  intended  to  put  you  in  the  way  of  becoming 
a  student  for  life — not  to  make  further  study  unnecessary.  The 
seminary  is  the  place  where  you  make  the  tools  with  which  you 
can  work  as  a  student  when  you  go  hence.  All  that  you  can 
do  here  is  ta  lay  a  foundation.  A  foundation  is  not  much  in 
itself ;  it  is  invisible,  and  apart  from  the  superstructure,  useless. 
Unless  you  keep  up  the  studies  to  which  you  are  introduced  in 
this  place,  you  will  be  worked  out  in  three  years,  and  your  people 
will  be  tired  of  the  sound  of  your  voice,  and  fret  for  your 
departure  from  among  them.  You  will  join  the  ranks  of  those 
who  occupy  many  different  spheres  in  a  few  short  years,  and 
become  a  burden  to  the  denomination  from  middle  life  to  the 
end. 

As  soon  as  you  are  settled  in  your  first  church  you  should 
substitute  for  that  compulsion  under  which  you  labour  here  a 
voluntary  yoke  of  your  own  devising.  There  is  both  an  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  necessity  for  doing  so.  It  is  necessary  for  your 
growth  in  knowledge.  That  goes  without  saying.  And  it  is 
necessary  for  your  stability  of  character.  Few  men  can  spend 
money  wisely  if  they  keep  no  accounts.  You  have  something 
more  precious  than  money  to  spend.  You  have  the  spending  of 
time,  and  time  which  does  not  belong  to  you  but  to  Christ  and 
the  church  which  has  called  you  and  sustains  you.  You  cannot 
spend  that  time  as  a  wise  steward  unless  you  plan  for  it,  and 
adhere  to  your  plan.  The  plan  should  fence  off  hours  for  study, 
and  allot  the  hours  their  tasks.  The  plan  should  be  reasonable 
enough  to  convict  you  of  sin  if  you  should  fall  short  of  its 
requirements.  Do  not  make  the  plan  impossibly  hard,  or  you 
will  be  excusing  yourself  on  the  ground  of  its  severity. 

Details  every  man  must  work  out  for  himself,  but  until 
you  have  something  better  from  experience,  let  me  offer  general 
advice. 

Work  steadily  through  the  great  books  in  the  several 
departments  of  theological  study.  Never  mind  the  little  books, 
go  for  the  big  ones.  Always  have  on  hand  one  of  the  standard 
books  of  exposition,  or  systematic  theology,  or  church  history, 
or  a  treatise  on  one  of  the  great  doctrines,  and  work  away  at  it 
as  you  have  learned  to  do  with  a  text  book  in  the  seminary.  Be 
your  own  professor,  and  continue  on  the  lines  followed  here.  ‘ 
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But  add  to  this  kind  of  reading,  and  alongside  of  it,  two  other 
sorts  of  books.  First  a  book  which  you  cannot  read  easily,  a  really 
hard  book — it  may  be  of  philosophy,  or  science  perhaps,  at  any  rate, 
a  book  which  compels  your  utmost  attention  and  puts  your  mind 
on  the  stretch.  The  mind  may  be  compared  to  an  elastic  band. 
It  will  enclose  a  certain  area  without  any  strain  whatever. 
Only  under  pressure  will  its  capacity  be  enlarged.  The  object 
in  reading  a  hard  book  is  to  put  pressure  on  the  mind  in  ordec 
to  enlarge  its  capacity.  Some  men  are  diligent  readers,  yet  their 
minds  do  not  increase  their  range  of  action.  The  reason  is  not 
that  they  are  mentally  indolent,  but  that  they  never  travel  outside 
the  range  of  topics  which  can  be  studied  without  strain.  That 
is  to  say,  there  is  rarely  in  their  intellectual  exercises  anything 
which  has  the  effect  of  stretching  the  compass  of  the  mind. 
Of  course,  strain  on  the  mind  is  a  comparative  matter.  What  is 
a  strain  to  one  is  easy  to  another.  All  I  mean  is  that  we 
should  all  do  something  which  to  us  is  hard  mental  work. 

Second,  a  lighter  book,  as  a  foil  to  the  heavy  one.  This  may 
be  of  poetry,  travel,  biography,  or  (sparingly  and  judiciously), 
fiction.  The  purpose  of  this  kind  of  reading  is  to  gain  informa¬ 
tion,  of  course,  but  to  do  so  in  a  pleasurable  way  that  relieves 
the  mind  of  strain  and  monotony  of  mental  food.  In  speaking 
to  students  elsewhere,  I  have  called  these  three  kinds  of  books, 
“  Stock  books,”  “  Stiff  books,”  and  “  Light  books.”  It  should 
always  be  possible  for  a  young  pastor  to  say,  when  asked,  what 
book  in  each  of  these  classes  he  is  occupied  with. 

I  know  that,  to  the  giants,  this  plan  of  reading  will  appear 
pitifully  meagre;  but  the  giants  are  not  in  my  view,  nor  would 
they  need  any  advice  from  me;  I  speak  only  to  those  who  have 
not  better  ideas  of  their  own. 

The  results  of  your  reading  on  each  of  these  lines  should  be 
preserved  in  three  manuscript  books.  First,  a  large,  well-bound 
book,  in  which  you  enter  extracts  from  authors,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  quoting  them  in  sermons,  but  as  intellectual  wealth 
to  be  stored  up,  and  as  a  record  of  your  reading  through  the 
years.  The  right  of  entry  into  this  book  is  the  sheer  weight 
and  importance  of  the  matter  the  extract  carries.  Second,  a 
slighter  book  in  which  to  enter  texts  and  topics  for  sermons  or 
other  discourses.  Into  this  goes  everything  of  pulpit  value, 
except  illustrations.  This  sermon  seed-book  is  so  often  spoken 
of,  that  I  need  not  say  much  about  it.  Leave  a  page  for  a 
subject,  add  what  occurs  to  you  as  the  probable  line  of  treat¬ 
ment,  and  leave  it  to  grow.  Third,  a  rough  book,  in  which  you 
enter  everything  of  an  illustrative  nature.  All  your  reading  will 
contribute  to  this  book.  Make  the  daily  newspaper  pay  for  the 
time  you  spend  on  it  by  demanding,  even  from  it,  an  item  per 
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day  for  your  illustration  book.  The  roughest  note  will  do,  so 
that  you  can  recall  the  point.  When  an  entry  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  in  a  discourse,  draw  a  line  down  through  it.  Keep  this 
book  at  hand  when  you  are  sermonising,  and  rarely  will  it  fail 
to  yield  something  to  lighten  a  heavy  sermon  or  brighten  a 
dull  one.  Biography,  travel,  fiction — all  sorts  of  reading  will 
throw  up  something  for  this  rough  book. 

The  third  condition  of  success  in  the  pastorate  is 
Sympathy.  In  the  pastorate  we  deal  with  persons,  not  with 
things.  That  is  what  makes  our  calling  the  most  difficult  calling 
on  earth.  .We  do  not  deal  merely  with  ideas,  as  does  the  poet 
or  the  philosopher.  Nor  do  we  deal  with  commodities,  as  does 
the  manufacturer  or  merchant.  We  deal  with  persons,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent.  A  pastor,  therefore,  needs  much  of  that 
quality  which  goes  to  the  making  of  a  wise  father  or  a  sweet 
and  influential  mother.  He  must  have  sympathy.  Without  that 
he  may  be  many  things,  but  not  a  pastor.  The  men  who  only 
deal  with  ideas  may  be  striking  preachers;  perhaps  that  is  why 
they  are  apt  to  be  found  in  those  spheres  which  demand  but  a 
minimum  of  pastoral  labour.  But  those  men  are  no  sort  of 
models  for  the  average  man  to  copy.  Their  spheres  are 
unusual  in  character  and  few  in  number. 

Pray,  therefore,  for  a  pastoral  heart,  warm,  tender,  self- 
forgetting.  I  have  never  known  a  diligent  and  sympathetic 
pastor  to  be  a  failure.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  known  men 
who  achieved  surprising  success  though  possessed  of  moderate 
preaching  power,  because  they  had  the  heart  at  leisure  from 
itself.  If  no  one  could  succeed  as  a  pastor  without  extraordinary 
talents  we  might  well  despair.  But  it  is  not  so.  If  a  man  has 
a  sympathetic  nature  he  has  the  talisman  of  success  in  the 
pastorate. 

Miss  no  opportunity  of  showing  sympathy.  If  there  is 
trouble  or  sorrow,  be  the  first  to  show  that  the  affliction  is  a  matter 
of  concern  to  you.  If  you  hear  of  a  case  of  sickness,  let  no  one 
be  before  you  in  calling  on  the  sick  per.son.  Use  to  the  full 
the  opportunity  that  sickness  gives  you  of  seeking  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  patient.  When  you  are  summoned  to  a  case  by  an 
interested  friend,  go  at  once.  If  you  delay  you  may  have  the 
mortification  of  being  too  late.  You  may  arrive,  as  I  once  did, 
only  to  see  the  blinds  down. 

It  is  not  less  important  to  show  sympathy  with  the  joys  of 
your  people.  If  a  young  lad  has  passed  a  stiff  examination, 
or  a  girl  has  got  happily  engaged,  or  any  kind  of  joy  has  come 
to  a  person  or  family,  let  your  letter  be  the  first  they  receive. 
And  do  not  do  things  like  this  as  a  matter  of  policy  or  duty, 
but  from  the  loving  interest  you  feel  in  the  welfare  of  those  over 
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whom  you  have  been  set.  Cultivate  an  interest  in  your  people, 
and  little  acts  of  this  kind  will  become  second  nature  to  you. 
By  such  slender  cords  will  people  be  bound  to  you.  They  will 
pardon  your  occasional  failures  in  the  pulpit  if  they  know  that 
you  love  them  and  are  always  concerned  for  their  good.  And, 
moreover,  if  you  should  have  occasion  to  rebuke  them  for  any 
fault,  you  will  find  that  they  will  receive  it  from  you  all  the 
better  if  they  feel  that  your  love  makes  the  duty  a  sorrowful  one. 

Without  sympathy  you  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  deal 
wisely  with  individual  cases.  The  sinner  who  has  done  wrong 
and  stayed  away,  the  inquirer  who  has  his  difficulties,  doubts, 
and  fears,  the  little  children  who  must  be  remembered  by  name — 
all  these  and  many  more  must  be  carried  on  your  heart,  as  the 
high  priest  of  old  carried  the  names  of  the  tribes  on  the 
breastplate  of  remembrance  when  he  ministered  before  the 
Lord.  Get  into  the  way  of  thinking  much  about  people.  It 
was  for  people  that  Christ  died,  not  ideas.  You  are  ordained  to 
serve  and  save  persons. 

The  fourth  condition  of  success  in  the  pastorate  is  Hltiiility. 
Time  allows  me  only  a  few  wor-ds  on  this  important  matter. 
When  you  settle  into  the  pastorate  you  will,  as  a  very  young  man, 
be  called  upon  to  preside  over  deacons’  meetings  and  church 
meetings,  wherein  you  will  find  many  people  older,  wiser,  and 
holier  than  yourself.  Treat  them  with  the  respect  which  is  due. 
They  were  in  the  church  before  you  came.  They  will  probably 
be  still  in  it  when  your  talents  have  secured  you  a  place  more 
worthy  of  you.  Meanwhile,  go  softly.  Remember  that  the 
wise  monitor  who  said  to  the  pastor  of  Ephesus,  “  Let  no  one 
slight  you  because  you  are  a  youth,”  also  said,  in  the  same 
breath,  “  Never  censure  an  older  man  harshly;  appeal  to  him  as 
a  father.  Treat  younger  men  like  brothers,  older  women  like 
mothers,  younger  women  like  sisters — with  perfect  propriety.” 

Remember  that  pastors  are  for  churches,  not  churches  for 
pastors.  The  church  does  not  exist  simply  to  afford  you  a  plat¬ 
form  upon  which  to  display  your  shining  talents  to  an  admiring 
world,  and  maintenance  while  the  performance  lasts.  That  is 
essentially  a  showman’s  idea.  I  trust  you  will  never  descend  to 
it.  Pastors  are  for  churches — to  live  for  them,  serve  them, 
suffer  for  them  if  need  be. 

The  fifth  condition  of  success  in  the  pastorate  is  Patienck. 
Want  of  patience  brings  premature  discouragement.  Be  patient, 
therefore,  with  yourself.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  your 
preaching  hangs  fire  at  first.  Persistent  endeavour  will  bring 
its  reward  before  long.  Never  commit  decisive  acts  under  the 
immediate  stress  of  strong  feeling.  If  you  aie  tempted  to  resign 
and  fly  from  difficulties,  write  the  letter  by  all  means — it  may  be 
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a  useful  relief  to  your  feelings,  as  well  as  an  exercise  in  elegant 
composition — but  tear  it  up  the  next  day.  Never  post  the  letter 
of  passion,  however  many  times  it  may  be  written.  And  do 
not  contend  about  trifles.  Let  small  things  go.  If  the  time 
ever  comes  when  you  have  to  make  a  stand  (it  probably  will  never 
come  if  you  have  sense),  let  it  be  on  good  ground  and  about 
something  of  importance.  You  may  be  beaten,  but  you  will 
not  look  ridiculous,  and  the  sympathy  accorded  to  the  vanquished 
in  gallant  fight  will  be  yours. 

And  have  patience  with  your  people.  They  may  try  your 
patience,  but  think  how  you  try  theirs !  Change  things  slowly. 
Set  out  to' win  their  confidence  first.  After  they  have  had  two 
or  three  years  experience  of  your  practical  wisdom  they  will 
believe  in  your  methods  as  firmly  as  they  believe  in  your  gospel. 
Give  them  good  reasons.  They  will  appreciate  good  reasons 
as  well  as  other  people.  It  once  took  me  three  years  to  get 
consent  to  something  I  believed  in.  Haste  might  have  split  the 
church.  In  the  end  it  was  done  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Waiting 
was  trying,  but  it  was  worth  while. 

My  last  word  is  this :  brethren,  continue  to  be  students 
when  you  leave  these  halls  of  learning.  There  are  adjustments 
to  the  thought  of  this  age  that  you  have  yet  to  make.  It  is  no 
disrespect  to  seminaries  to  say  that  they  cannot  teach  you 
everything.  If  you  learn  how  to  learn  it  is  enough.  But  you 
must  go  on  learning.  Michael  Angelo  studied  new  forms  of  art 
when  he  was  past  eighty  years  of  age.  When  surprise  was 
expressed  that  he,  the  acknowledged  master  of  the  world  with 
chisel  and  brush,  should,  at  his  age,  learn  new  things,  he  answered, 
“  I  hope  to  die  learning.”  I  hope  that  spirit  will  animate  every 
man  here.  Then  by  God’s  grace  there  will  be  a  good  time 
before  the  churches  of  Sweden. 

GILBERT  LAWS. 


BLUNHAM.  There  were  fifty  people  here  in  1669,  led  by 
John  Wright,  a  collar-maker,  who  was  licensed  in  1672.  In  1715 
they  were  led  by  one  Perry.  Nine  years  later  they  organized  and 
opened  a  meeting-house;  Usley  from  Birmingham  ministered 
1725-1737,  then  returned.  Thomas  Craner  ministered  1739-1756, 
then  went  to  London;  a  new  building  arose  towards  the  end  of 
his  pastorate.  Abraham  Clarke  followed,  1758  till  his  death  in 
1767.  Thomas  Thomason  came  at  once,  but  was  ordained  only 
in  1771.  Such  were  the  facts  gleaned  by  Josiah  Thompson  about 
1779. 


A  Baptist  Student- John  Collett  Ryland 

Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Baptist 
Historical  Society,  Regent’s  Park  College,  on  Wednesday, 
April  29th,  1925,  by  the  President,  Principal  H.  Wheeler 
Robinson. 

WILLIAM  NEWMAN,  the  first  principal  of  Stepney 
(Regent’s  Park)  College,  who  was  an  assistant  in  the 
school  kept  by  John  Collett  Ryland,  at  Enfield,  has  told  us  (in 
his  Rylandiana,  p.2),  two  incidents  of  John  Collett  Ryland’s 
boyhood  which  may  be  taken  as  fully  characteristic  of  him.  “  At 
twelve  years  of  age  he  teazed  his  father  so  much  for  a  gun  that . 
he  knocked  him  down  with  a  stick ;  and  then,  to  make  it  up  with 
him,  he  gave  him  one.  Soon  after,  as  he  was  setting  it  down 
(not  regarding  the  trigger)  against  a  box,  the  whole  charge  went 
into  the  ceiling.  After  this  his  father  gave  him  a  horse.  He 
bought  spurs;  and  the  faster  the  horse  galloped  the  more  he 
spurred  him.  At  length  the  horse  threw  him  against  a  bank, 
and  left  him  there  bleeding  most  profusely.”  This  was  the  head¬ 
strong  and  passionate  youth,  born  of  an  impetuous  ancestry,  who 
was  captured  for  Christ  and  Calvinism  by  the  young  pastor  of 
Bourton-on-the-Water,  Benjamin  Beddome.  Here  is  what  the 
youth  wrote  of  his  minister  in  the  diary  before  us,  when,  through 
Mr.  Beddome’s  interest  and  influence,  he  was  at  the  Baptist 
Academy  at  Bristol : 

June  25th,  1744,  M  6^.  Surely  Mr.  Benj.  Beddome  is  an 
instance  of  the  Existance  of  God  and  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion.  Wt  Could  Change  his  Heart,  and  induce 
him  to  leave  his  Profession  or  Trade — which  was  much  more 
Profitable — and  what  could  move  him  to  Stay  at  Bourton 
rather  yn  go  to  Exeter,  to  which  he  was  strongly  sollicited — 
what  is  it  yt  moves  him  to  preach.  Pray  and  be  so  active? 
is  it  not  ye  Delight  he  finds  in  ye  Work — Tis  plain  that  tis 
not  Worldly  Interest.” 

Here  we  see  the  aspect  of  religion  which  chiefly  appeals  to 
a  young  man — the  unselfish  and  generous  devotion  to  some  high 
cause.  Young  Ryland  was  not  so  happy  (or  thought  he  was  not), 
in  the  minister  and  teacher  whom  he  found  at  the  Bristol 
Academy,  Bernard  Foskett.  Mr.  Foskett,  who  also  acted  as 
minister  of  the  Broadmead  Church,  won  the  enthusiastic  praise 
of  his  colleague,  Hugh  Evans,  for  his  character  and  devotion  to 
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duty  during  nearly  forty  years  of  service ;  but  Dr.  John  Rippon,  u 
whilst  quoting  this  praise,  goes  on  to  admit  that  “  his  method  of  j, 
education  was  limited  rather  than  liberal;  severe  rather  than  "] 
enchanting;  employing  the  memory  more  than  the  genius,  the 
reasoning  more  than  the  softer  powers  of  the  mind;  .  .  .  Mr.  § 
Foskett  was  not  the  first  of  tutors  ”  (An  Essay  towards  an  e 

History  of  the  Baptist  Academy  at  Bristol,  p.  22).  So  we  find  ( 

John  Collett  Ryland,  eager  and  impetuous  in  temper,  inquisitive  and  a 
speculative  in  mind,  rather  discouraged  by  the  training  of  this  (] 

elderly  disciplinarian  who  could  not  appeal  to  his  pupil’s  ( 

enthusiasms ;  i- 

“  June  15.  2  in  the  Afternoon.  If  God  dont  bless  me  wth  t 
Abilities  for  ye  Ministry  I’ll  Get  me  a  place  to  be  an  outrider  c 

for  a  Bristol,  Coventry,  or  London  Tradesman — when  this  t 

Year  is  finish’d  wth  Mr.  Foskett.  I  shall  partly  See  how  ye  f 

Matter  will  go — and  if  I  dont  Engage  in  ye  Work  of  ye 
Ministry,  I’ll  Endeavour  to  return  ye  Money  Paid  for  My  i 
Board — and  any  More  they  Expended  on  My  Account, — and  .  1 

what  they  Desire  for  Interest — and  Engage  in  ye  Buisness  t 
I  served  my  Apprenticeship  to  Learn — and  if  Please  God  I  j 
am  able.  I’ll  also  Make  Mr.  Fosket  a  Handsome  Present  for  1 
bestowing  his  Pains  on  such  a  Dull  Fool  as  I  have  been,  1 
and  I  am  afraid  shall  ever  be.” 

But  the  gratitude  to  Mr.  Foskett  here  expressed  gave  way 
to  other  feelings.  On  April  1st,  1745,  after  nine  months’  more 
experience  of  his  teacher,  he  writes  : 

“  This  day  when  wth  Mr.  Foskett  he  chid  me  exceedingly 
— and  spoke  some  Severe  Words  which  make  a  lasting  im¬ 
pression  on  my  Soul. — but  if  he  knew  my  desires  and 
endeavours  to  approve  my  Self  Sincere  in  the  Presence  of 
God,  and  the  doubts  I  do — and  have  for  a  long  time  labour’d 
under — about  some  of  the  Fundamentals  of  all  Natural  and  ^ 
Reveal’d  Religion — I  believe  he  would  not  be  so  Severe  in 
his  Reflections  upon  me.” 

The  next  day,  however,  we  read,  “  Mr.  Foskett  was  in  a 
good  temper  and  us’d  us  kindly.”  That  such  an  attitude  should 
be  chronicled  suggests  that  it  was  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule — which  is  rather  hard  on  a  college  principal !  Perhaps  it 
is  a  good  thing  that  students  no  longer  keep  college  diaries.  A 
couple  of  months  later  (May  30th,  1745),  there  is  a  rather 
enigmatic  entry,  “  Note  what  Mr.  B.  Beddome  told  me  last 
Saturday — that  the  Day  before,  i.e.  on  Fryday,  Mr.  Foskett 
spoke  to  him  again,  about  my  going  in  the  Country.”  Over  this 
is  written  in  specially  large  and  distinctive  characters,  “  Bernard  [ 
Foskett’s  Ignorant  Cruel  Hardness  of  Heart  to  me.”  This  ! 
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unfavourable  judgment  of  his  tutor  was  no  passing  mood  of 
indignation,  for  nearly  forty  years  after  (March  18th,  1784, 
Thursday  evening),  John  Collett  Ryland  wrote  down  this 
deliberate  judgment  of  his  college  days :  “  Foskett  should  have 
spared  no  pains  to  educate  our  souls  in  grandeur,  and  to  have 
enriched  and  impregnated  them  with  great  and  generous  ideas  of 
God  in  His  whole  natural  and  moral  character,  relations  and 
actions,  to  us  and  the  universe.  This  was  thy  business,  thy 
duty,  thy  honour,  O  Foskett !  and  this  thou  didst  totally  neglect 
(Newman,  op.  cit.,  p.  37).  That  is  a  fairly  sweeping  condem¬ 
nation,  characteristic  of  the  man  who  wrote  it.  Perhaps  the 
truth  was  that  the  teacher’s  way  of  comprehending  and  handling 
divine  truth  was  not  the  pupil’s,  and  that  the  pupil  was  passing 
through  his  years  of  storm  and  stress,  whilst  the  teacher  had 
forgotten  his  own. 

These  spiritual  struggles  of  a  student’s  heart  are  reflected 
in  not  a  few  pages  of  the  diary.  Thus  he  writes  (May  25th, 
1745),  five  days  before  the  last  named  entry;  “I  thought;  If 
there  was  no  God  nor  my  Soul  was  not  Immortal,  no  Death, 
Judgment,  Heaven  or  Hell,  yet  I'  would  not  live  beneath  the 
Dignity  of  the  Human  Nature.”  Quite  early  in  his  college  life 
he  sy.stematically  analyses  his  condition  ; 

“  Inward  man,  for  the  most  part,  very  dark,  weak  and 
wicked.  My  memory  greatly  failed  me.  My  understanding 
very  much  blinded  with  sin.  My  conscience  very  stupid  and 
unfaithful.  My  affections  very  carnal  and  corrupt.  My 
reason  almost  ruined,  and  had  little  power  to  exercise  itself. 

:  My  thoughts  exceedingly  vain,  corrupt  and  trifling,  wild  and 

ungovernable,  unsteady  and  unfixed.  Unbelief  very  strong 
;  indeed:  atheism,  and  every  other  corruption,  working 
strongly  in  my  heart.  Sometimes  ready  to  deny  the  being  of 
6  God  and  of  Christ,  etc  ”  (as  quoted  in  Newman’s  Rylandiana, 
pp.29,30). 

Such  condemnation  of  himself,  in  one  form  or  other,  con¬ 
stantly  recurs  throughout  the  diary.  Introspective  analysis  is 
carried  to  an  altogether  morbid  degree ;  wherever  the  fault  may 
lie — with  himself,  with  his  college,  with  his  theology — no  one 
who  reads  these  pages  to-day  could  claim  that  he  was  taught  to 
see  life  steadily  and  to  see  it  whole.  The  seminary  life  can  be 
as  unhealthj^  as  the  monastic,  and  I  have  been  frequently 
reminded  of  the  records  of  life  in  monastic  communities  by  the 
diary  of  this  Baptist  student.  Again  and  again  he  blames  him¬ 
self  for  having  a  good  appetite  for  his  meals,  in  such  terms  as 
these:  ‘From  H  till  2.  Spent  at  Dinner:  very  greedy  and 
after  the  Creatures.  My  rapacious  Appettite  may  well  make  me 
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blush,  and  O !  what  Darkness,  Atheism,  Ignorance,  Unbelief,  i 
Enmity,  Madness,  Distraction  and  folly.  Selfishness  and  | 
Uncharitableness  Dwells  within  me  in  every  Power  of  my  i 
Nature  ”  (Feb.  15,  1744-5).  This  morbidity  was  evidently  | 
reflected  in  his  outward  behaviour,  for  he  records  (Feb.  4,  ! 
1744-5) :  “  Evg.  at  Supper.  Mrs.  Heritage  and  Mrs.  Evans  gave  I 
me  a  hint  about  my  strange,  Stiff,  unmannerly  Conduct  towards ' 
Mrs.  Ev.,  and  towards  many  of  our  Friends,  etc.,  when  I  pass 
by  them.”  On  the  other  hand,  this  shy  and  awkward  youth  from 
the  Gloucestershire  farm  was  apt  to  let  himself  go  too  much  when 
it  came  to  prayer;  two  days  before  this  incident  he  writes: 

Mr.  Foskett  gave  me  a  hint  to  Day  about  expressions  in  Prayer 
— ^not  to  be  too  rash.”  The  hint  from  the  ladies  evidently  bore 
some  fruit,  for  two  days  later  we  find  the  note :  “  God  helping, 
Provide  better  for  Table  Conversation.”  Later  on  (April  19th, 
1745),  we  find  the  resolution  carried  out :  “  This  Day  at  Dinner 
happily  fell  into  a  strain  of  Telling  Remarkable  Stories  and 
Events — O !  that  I  may  be  assisted  to  provide  suitable,  season¬ 
able,  pleasant,  Profitable  and  usefull  Entertainment  this  way, 
whenever  I’ve  an  opportunity.”  He  developed  the  methods  of 
the  expert  raconteur,  for  further  on  we  read  (May  13th)  :  “  The 
afternoon  spent  in  finishing  the  Ab.stract,  and  in  Collecting  some 
little  stories;  The  evening  after  Supper  spent  in  Reading  and 
telling  Little  Stories.”  This  facility  in  anecdote  became  quite  a 
characteristic  in  the  after  days,  as  his  school-assistant,  William 
Newman,  records;  one  way  of  rewarding  good  conduct  in  the 
school  was  to  fetch  Mr.  Ryland  to  tell  a  story.  This  is  rather 
an  interesting  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  consciousness  of  . 
a  defect  may  actually  lead  to  the  acquirement  of  a  marked 
characteristic — when  there  is  sufficient  resolution.  In  Ryland’s 
case,  that  quality  of  resolution  comes  out  most  notably  in  what  is  '■ 
known  as  the  Bristol  vow,  which  has  often  been  quoted,  first,  1 
think,  in  the  funeral  sermon  over  John  Collett  Ryland, 
preached  by  John  Rippon  in  1792  (p.  41).  The  original  is 
written  in  large  characters  on  a  piece  of  worn  and  folded  paper 
which  has  been  pasted  into  the  diary ; 

“  June  25.  Ev.  10 — 1744.  Aet.  20  yrs  8  Months  2  Days. 
If  theres  ever  a  God  in  Heaven  or  Earth,  I  Vow  protest 
and  Swear  in  God’s  Strength — or  that  Gods  permitting  Me, 
I’ll  find  him  out  and  I’ll  know  whether  he  loves  or  hates 
me  or  I’ll  Dye  and  perish  Soul  &  Body  in  the  Pursuit  & 
Search.  j 

Witness  Jno.  Coll.  Ryland. 

Nobody  but  a  thoroughgoing  Calvinist,  face  to  face  with  \ 
the  definite  issues  of  a  limited  Election  and  an  alternative  '| 
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Reprobation,  the  love  or  the  hate  of  God,  could  state  the  issue 
quite  like  that,  and  nobody  but  one  of  Ryland’s  eager,  passionate, 
extravagant  temperament  could  so  fling  himself  into  the  search 
for  God  and  ultimate  truth.  Yet  the  words  do  not  rise  to  the 
noble  height  of  that  somewhat  similar  cry  of  Bunyan’s,  as  he 
faced  the  prospect  of  death  :  “  If  God  doth  not  come  in,  thought 
I,  I  will  leap  off  the  ladder,  even  blindfold  into  eternity,  sink  or 
swim,  come  heaven  come  hell.  Lord  Jesus,  if  thou  wilt  catch 
me,  do;  if  not,  I  will  venture  for  thy  name.”  John  Collett 
Ryland’s  strong  Calvinism  was  proof  even  against  Charles 
Wesley’s  eloquence.  Under  date  April  2nd,  1745,  we  read : 

“  After  Meeting  was  over  We  went  to  hear  Mr.  Cha : 
Westley  at  the  Room;  he  was  preaching  or  expounding 
John  5,  1  to  14  verse,  on  Our  Lord’s  healing  the  Impotent 
Man,  and  charging  him  to  sin  no  more.  Lest  a  worse  thing 
should  befall  him.  Mr.  Cha.  Westley  positively  asserted 
falling  from  Grace,  in  the  strongest  Terms.  I  thank  the 
Lord  I  thought  at  yt  Time  on  Mr.  E.  Coles  Discourse  on 
Final  Perseverance,  also  coming  home,  and  at  Prayer  and 
at  Supper,  with  an  unusual  Impression,  and  it  seem’d  to 
Stren^hen,  Comfort  and  enlarge  My  heart  in  Thankfulness 
and  Praise.” 

So  the  terrible  heresy  of  Charles  Wesley  did  him  some  ser¬ 
vice  after  all — by  confirming  him  in  his  previous  belief. 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  this  student’s  meditations  (quite 
unconsciously  touched  with  humour) : 

“  June  22d.  Ev.  10.  Laus  Deo.  I  fell  into  a  Beautifull 
Scheme  of  Reasoning  as  I  sat  Musing  wth  my  head  down 
^  and  my  eyes  shut — Thus —  How  comes  Man  to  be  endow’d 
with  those  Various  powers  and  properties  wch  I  find  in 
myself,  viz. 

I  can  cast  my  Eyes  all  around  me  in  ye  Day  Light  and  see 
Coulers,  Shapes  Motions.  I  can  Look  up  and  See  the  Sun 
with  his  cheering  Rays  in  ye  Daytime  &  ye  Moon  and  Stars 
by  Night,  ye  Sky,  ye  Clouds,  etc. 

Down  upon  this  Terraqueous  Globe  I  can  see  such  a  Sort 
of  Beings  as  Myself,  and  also  Females  wch  are  some  of  them 
Sweet  &  Lovely  Creatures,  but  who  gave  them  &  us  of  ye 
Male  Sex  our  Existance;  Did  We  our  Selves?  No;  then 
we  must  be  and  not  be  at  the  Same  time. 

Did  our  Parents?  No;  For  wheres  the  Father  or  ye 
Mother  yt  will  or  Can  Say  that  they — either  Father  and 
Mother  Fashion’d  their  Sons  or  yr  Daughters  in  ye  womb. 
They  neither  of  them  knew  wch  Sex  ye  Child  woud  be  or 
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wt  Shape,  whether  Strait  or  Crooked,  Wise  or  Foolish, 
Ugly  or  Handsome.” 

To  this  interesting  meditation  there  is  appended  the  word 
“  Unfinish’d,”  and  in  that  word  much  virtue  lies.  Elizabeth 
Frith,  of  Warwick,  was  probably  not  yet  within  his  horizon. 

No  one  could  say,  after  reading  this  diary,  that  John  Collett 
Ryland  faced  his  life-work  with  a  mean  and  impoverished 
conception  of  its  intellectual  demands.  In  the  Baptist 
Quarterly  for  April,  1925,  there  may  be  found  his  ambitious 
programme  for  a  year’s  work  at  college.  It  must  be  here 
sufficient  to  give  another  and  briefer  summary  of  his  aims 
(June  7,-1744,  M.  6J) ; 

“  I  beg  if  ever  the  most  High  God  sends  me  forth  into 
the  Publick  Work  of  the  Ministry,  I  may  go  well  Qualified, 
if  it  please  His  gracious  Majesty  to  give  me  Large  and 
Exact  Skill  in  5  Languages,  and  Large  Skill  and  Knowledge 
of  about  20  Arts  and  Sciences,  Including  that  one  which  is 
above  them  all,  viz.  DIVINITY — this,  this  is  what  I  woud 
Excell  in,  Both  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Every  Branch 
from  the  Greatest  to  the  Least.” 

He  shows  a  very  laudable  ambition  that  he  and  his  fellow- 
students  may  beat  the  college  record,  and  “  excell  all  the  young 
Students  that  have  ever  been  before  us  ”  (July  8,  1744).  Already 
he  cherishes  thoughts  of  authorship,  which  he  was  destined  to 
carry  out  almost  too  copiously.  “  N.B.  Make  a  Little  Greek 
and  a  Little  Hebrew  Gramr.,  if  ever  thou  livest  to  have  Skill 
enough  ”  (July  10).  It  is  good  to  read  that,  on  going  to  bed 
on  July  12th,  he  “  long’d  to  know  more  of  the  Hebrew  Tongue”; 
it  is  to  be  wished  that  more  students  felt  like  that  when  they 
get  up !  His  methods  of  study  are  good,  and  his  self-made 
“  Rules  for  Daily  Examination  ”  might  be  profitably  employed 
by  the  student  of  to-day  : 

1.  Wt  New  Words  have  I  gain’d  in  the  Eng.  French,  Latin 

or  Hebrew  Languages  or  in  any  Part  of  Grammar  in 
those  Tongues. 

2.  Wt  New  Ideas  in  the  Human  Sciences.  Especially 

Rhetoric,  Logic,  Ontology,  History,  Chronology, 
Geography  or  Natural  Philosophy. 

3.  Wt  New  Words  or  Ideas  in  ev’ry  Book  that  I  have  Read 

this  Day,  whether  Human  or  Divine  Subject. 

4.  Wt  have  I  gain’d  in  Divinity  either  in  ye  Theory  or 

Practic  Part,  in  Keach,  in  Vincent,  in  Confession  of 
Faith,  in  Dr.  Ridgley’s  Body  of  Divinity,  but  more 
Especially  wt  have  I  gain’d  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  : 
Old  or  New  Testaments. 
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And  be  sure  Examine  ev’ry  night  at  Least ;  how  much  of 
Self  has  been  in  all  thy  thoughts,  words,  and  works  that 
Day,  whether  Natural,  Sinfull,  or  Righteous  self,  and 
examine  thy  Natural,  Moral  &  Religious  Conduct. 

(July  10,  1744.) 

He  forms  the  excellent  purpose  of  committing  to  memory 
select  portions  of  the  Bible,  and  tests  himself  by  making  himself 
repeat  such  passages  whilst  kneeling  on  his  bed  (July  3  and  4). 
He  also  constantly  analyses  the  books  he  reads,  and  a  good  part 
of  the  diary  is  filled  with  such  analyses.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  quote  in  full  a  sample  day  from  the  diary,  though  we  must 
remember  that  he  is  an  “  introvert  ”  and  not  an  “  extrovert,” 
like  Pepys,  who  was  so  full  of  zest  for  things  without : 

“  Feb.  1.  Friday.  1744-5.  M.  6J  awoke.  M.  7  arose,  very 
dead,  dark,  hard  and  miserable.  O !  I  am  for  ever  Miserable 
if  Christ  dont  appear  in  rich  Mercy  to  me.  Pray’d  &  yn 
[then]  read  Genesis  I. — at  7^  was  call’d  down  to  Breakfast 
&  Prayer,  till  8J ;  then  came  up  Stairs ;  from  9  to  10  engag’d 
as  usual;  from  11  to  1,  with  Mr.  Foskett;  from  1  till  near  2 
at  Dinner ;  my  heart  too  much  engag’d  in  the  Creatures,  etc. : 
from  2  to  4^,  Putting  my  Papers  &  Books  in  good  order; 
very  dark  and  dull  all  the  time,  tho’  some  Sorrow  at  bottom 
for  my  past  sins  and  follies  and  present  deadness  & 
stupidity;  from  4^  down  by  the  Fire,  reading  over  my 
Quotidianas  from  June  16  to  Dec.  31,  1744.  Some  things 
in  them  worth  another  Review — at  5  Begun  Mr.  John 
Reynold’s  Confirming  Catechism — 5th.  edit.  12mo.  1734. 
About  6  Began  his  Book  Entituled  Enquiries  concerning  the 
State  and  Oeconomy  of  the  Angelical  Worlds. — 8vo.  1723. 
A  curious  Treatise. — at  7  Began  &  took  a  Cursory  View 
of  it  thro’out  Mr.  John  Hurrion’s  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  16  Sermons.  8vo.  1734.  A  Most  Excellent  & 
Glorious  Performance,  at  8  engaged  wth  our  Family  in  Usual 
Service — and  then  till  near  11,  reading  Mr.  Hurrion’s 
aforesaid  noble  Treatise. — O!  for  a  Heart  to  embrace  this 
glorious  Lord  God  the  Spirit  in  all  his  operations,  ev.  11 — 
up  Stairs.  Read  as  follows  (viz)  Promises  To  the  Father¬ 
less  and  Widow,  pag.  45 — Of  the  Means  of  Grace,  page 
77  to  81.  To  Faithful  Servants. — Sect.  4.  202 — Ps.  1. 
Matth.  1. — I  thank  the  Lord  I  hope  I  had  a  little  more 
Life  to  night.  I  hope  God  the  Spirit  has  not  quite  forsook 
me — went  to  bed  more  Comfortable  and  Lively  than  for 
some  time  past — near  12  oClock.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  diligent  student  of  those  days  got 
through  an  enormous  amount  of  reading,  including  much  more 
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study  of  “  theology  ”  in  the  narrower  sense  than  is  done  by  the 
average  student  of  to-day.  If  we  ask  how  he  found  time  for 
it,  the  answer  lies  in  the  story  of  such  a  day  as  we  have  just 
had.  He  concentrated  on  the  one  thing  and  had  few  distractions. 
We  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  references  to  public 
events  in  the  diaries  before  us.  There  is  no  reference  to  social 
and  philanthropic  activities  such  as  take  no  small  part  of  the  life 
and  energy  of  a  Christian  man  to-day.  The  sight  of  the  “  out¬ 
siders  ”  in  the  streets  of  Bristol  does  not  stir  this  young  Calvinist 
to  evangelistic  or  missionary  ardour  towards  them;  he  writes: 
“  When  out  in  Town,  saw  many  poor  objects — N.B. — God 
assisting  Improve  by  them — and  Stir  up  others — and  constantly  ” 
(Mar.  30th,  1745) ;  or  again,  “N.B.  this  morning  going  to  Mr. 
Day  I  had  such  a  sense  of  Distinguishing  Goodness  of  God  to 
me — above  the  lOOd^  &  lOOOj  yt  Walk  about  ye  Streets  that  it 
exceeded  my  Belief.  My  Soul  was  almost  overwhelmed  at  the 
Sense  of  it  (May  8th,  1745).  There  you  have  the  unhappy  side 
of  the  doctrine  of  predestination  as  held  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  before  the  Evangelical  Revival.  We 
cannot  forget  that  it  is  John  Collett  Ryland  who  is  reported  to 
have  said  to  young  William  Carey  so  long  after  these  Bristol 
days,  “  Young  man,  sit  down,  sit  down.  You’re  an  enthusiast. 
Wben  God  pleases  to  convert  the  heathen.  He’ll  do  it  without 
consulting  you  or  me”  {William  Carey,  by  S.  P.  Carey,  p.  50). 
Ryland  was  an  enthusiast  himself;  but  then  enthusiasts  about 
different  things  always  find  it  hard  to  understand  each  other. 
The  truth  is  that  the  sharp  cleavage  between  the  Church  and  the 
World  which  is  so  well  illustrated  in  this  diary,  and  characterises 
the  religious  life  of  the  time,  meant  narrowness  of  judgment  as 
well  as  concentration  of  aim.  The  faults  that  we  Protestants 
can  see  in  Catholic  asceticism  have  belonged  often  enough  to 
our  own  Puritanism,  which  is  indeed  Protestant  asceticism. 

It  would  go  beyond  the  subject  to  trace  the  subsequent  life 
and  work  of  this  young  Bristol  student  in  his  double  capacity 
of  Baptist  minister  and  schoolmaster.  The  same  characteristics 
remained,  and  the  promise  of  his  gifts  and  ardour  was  amply 
fulfilled.  It  must  be  sufficient  to  recall  two  passages  to  illus¬ 
trate  this.  One  is  an  account  of  the  education  of  his  son,  John 
Ryland,  who  succeeded  him  as  the  minister  of  College  Lane, 
Northampton,  and  afterwards  became  the  principal  of  Bristol 
Baptist  College : 

“  John  is  now  eleven  years  and  seven  months  old ;  he  has 
read  Genesis  in  Hebrew  five  times  through ;  he  read  through 
the  Greek  Testament  before  nine  years  old.  He  can  read 
Horace  and  Virgil.  He  has  read  through  Telemachus  in 
French !  He  has  read  through  Pope’s  Homer,  in  eleven 
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volumes;  read  Dryden’s  Virgil,  in  three  volumes.  Ke  has 
read  Rollin’s  ancient  history,  ten  volumes  8vo.  And  he 
knows  the  Pagan  mythology  surprisingly  ”  (August  28,  1764, 
as  quoted  in  the  funeral  sermon  by  Rippon,  p.  43). 

There  is  more  than  paternal  pride  in  those  words;  there 
is  the  sense  that  he  is  giving  to  his  boy  that  which  he  was  once 
so  eager  to  win  for  himself. 

Better  known  is  the  story  told  by  Robert  Hall  of  his  being 
taken  by  his  father  as  a  little  boy  to  Mr.  Ryland’s  school  at 
Northampton.  It  was  the  time  of  the  American  War  of 
Independence,  and  Mr.  Ryland  sided  with  the  Americans  against 
his  own  government.  Finally  Mr.  Ryland  burst  out  charac¬ 
teristically  wdth  the  declaration  that  if  he  were  General 
Washington  he  would  call  for  his  officers  and  have  them  all  bled 
into  a  punch-bowl,  himself  the  first,  and  then  all  should  dip  their 
swords  into  the  bowl  and  solemnly  swear  never  to  sheathe  those 
swords  whilst  an  English  soldier  remained  in  America.  “  Only 
conceive.  Sir,”  said  Robert  Hall,  in  telling  the  story,  “  my  situa¬ 
tion;  a  poor  little  boy,  that  had  never  been  out  of  his  mother’s 
chimney  corner  before.  Sir,  sitting  by  these  two  old  gentlemen, 
and  hearing  this  conversation  about  blood.  Sir,  I  trembled  at 
the  idea  of  being  left  with  such  a  bloody-minded  master.  Why, 
Sir,  I  began  to  think  he  would  no  more  mind  bleeding  me,  after 
my  father  was  gone,  than  he  would  killing  a  fly.  I  quite  expected 
to  be  bled.  Sir”  (Newman,  Rylandiana,  pp.  194ff.  quoting  John 
Greene  in  his  “  Reminiscences  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,”  1832, 
p.  92).  There  you  have  the  Ryland  of  “  the  Bristol  vow,”  still 
eager,  passionate,  extravagant,  still  young  at  heart  in  his 
enthusiasm.  Whilst  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  “  last 
words,”  I  think  that  there  is  something  fitting  in  the  last  words  of 
John  Collett  Ryland  (Newman,  op.  cit.,  p.  22) — ”  I’ll  go  and  try.” 
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Stony  Stratford 

This  church  has  always  been  allied  rather  more  closely  with 
others  to  the  north,  in  Northamptonshire  and  Warwick, 
than  with  those  to  the  south,  in  the  same  county  of  Bucks. 

In  1651  a  meeting  of  General  Baptists  in  the  Midlands 
was  attended  by  representatives  of  thirty  churches.  The  nearest 
to  Stony  Stratford  were  Easenhall,  four  miles  north-west  of 
Rugby,  Mar  St  on  in  Warwick  (perhaps  Prior’s  Marston,  four 
miles  from  Byfield  in  Northants),  Ravensthorpe  in  Northants, 
near  Long  Buckby,  Horley,  three  miles  north-west  of  Banbury 
in  Oxon,  Sundon  in  Beds.,  eight  miles  east  of  Leighton  Buzzard. 
As  these  encircle  Stony  Stratford,  we  are  tempted  to  infer  that 
no  Baptist  church  existed  there  at  that  date.  The  meeting 
decided  to  send  out  messengers  to  plant  new  churches,  and  quite 
possibly  this  was  founded  as  a  result. 

In  1654  the  Fifth-Monarchy  men  were  exciting  fears,  and  a 
meeting  of  General  Baptists  was  held  in  London,  which  disclaimed 
them.  Morley  signed  from  Ravensthorpe,  Monk  from  Berk- 
hampstead,  John  Hartnoll  from  Winslow,  Stephen  Dagnall  from 
Aylesbury;  but  no  one  can  be  identified  from  Stony  Stratford. 
Two  years  later  another  meeting  was  held  in  London,  attended 
by  much  the  same  men,  and  again  Stony  Stratford  is  not  to  be 
recognised. 

The  earliest  local  evidence  is  that  in  1657,  John  Emerson 
of  Cosgrove  (yeoman)  and  W.  Fortnell  of  Paulerspury  took  a 
lease  of  a  plot  of  ground  ,  48  by  20,  south-west  of  the  Cofferidge, 
from  William  Hartley;  and  it  is  implied  that  in  May  a  building 
was  erected,  able  to  accommodate  a  hundred  people.  The 
registers  of  these  parishes  might  throw  more  light  on  the 
men  involved.  Hartley  does  seem  to  have  been  a  Baptist,  the 
Registrar  of  births,  etc.,  appointed  under  the  Act  of  1653. 
“  Emerson  ”  is  probably  a  slip  for  “  Emerton  ”  ;  William 
Emerton  of  Awbury  Monke  (Aldbury  in  Herts?)  was  reported 
in  1669  as  preaching  at  Drayton  Beauchamp,  on  the  main  road 
from  Berkhampstead  and  Tring  to  Aylesbury;  Randal  Emerton 
was  a  Baptist  rich  enough  to  be  nominated  as  sheriff  for  Herts, 
in  1670. 

In  1659  the  General  Baptists  of  sixteen  counties  met  at 
Aylesbury,  as  we  learn  from  the  church  book  of  Dalwood  in 
Devon;  but  the  minutes  are  not  extant  and  we  do  not  know  if 
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Stony  Stratford  was  represented.  A  Confession  of  Faith  was 
adopted  next  year  by  a  meeting  in  London,  and  to  the  men  above 
named  can  be  added  the  following  of  the  neighbourhood  :  Francis 
Stanley  of  Ravensthorpe,  William  Smart  of  Wingrave,  Joseph 
Keach  of  Soulbury;  there  are  seventeen  others  whose  locality 
is  not  known. 

James  Slye,  of  Potterspury,  is  the  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  in  1831  that  George  Martyn  was  the  first  pastor  here.  That 
can  hardly  be  the  precise  state  of  the  case,  for  this  church  was 
General  Baptist,  whereas  he  was  a  Presbyterian  minister,  a 
royalist  staunch  enough  to  appear  in  arms  for  Charles  in  1659. 
Calamy  said  of  him  that  after  he  was  ejected  from  Weedon 
Beck,  in  Northants,  he  “  exercised  his  ministry  pretty  much 
among  an  handful  of  honest  people  at  Stony  Stratford  ” ;  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  application  was  made  on  his 
behalf  by  Nathaniel  Ponder  in  May,  1672,  for  licences  that  he 
might  preach  in  his  own  house  at  Haversham,  and  at  Edmund 
Carter’s  houses  at  Stony  Stratford  and  Wolverton.  As  all  these 
were  called  Presbyterian,  we  can  hardly  say  more  than  that  he 
may  have  preached  in  the  Baptist  meeting-house  occasionally; 
but  that  he  was  ever  the  ordained  Elder  is  incredible. 

Another  licence  was,  however,  desired  for  the  house  of 
John  Britten,  in  Lavendon,  half-way  between  Bedford  and 
Northampton,  near  Olney.  This  family  was  destined  to  be 
closely  linked  with  Stony  Stratford,  and  the  first  sign  was  that 
in  1675  new  trustees  were  appointed  on  the  death  of  Emerton. 
John  Fulford  of  Stony  Stratford,  brazier,  was  associated  with 
John  Brittaine  junior  of  Yardley  Ck)bion,  carpenter.  Of  another 
John  Britten,  born  in  1660,  we  shall  hear  much. 

When  we  ask  how  services  were  maintained  in  this  long 
period  of  persecution,  1660-1687,  we  must  remember  that  the 
General  Baptists  had  three  kinds  of  preachers — Messengers,  who 
superintended  a  wide  area,  both  preaching  and  administering; 
Elders,  ordained  to  one  particular  congregation,  which  might  be 
drawn  from  and  might  meet  in,  many  villages;  Ministers, 
answering  closely  to  our  lay  preachers.  As  yet,  we  are  unable  to 
identify  any  Elder  of  Stony  Stratford  at  this  time,  though  it 
is  probable  there  were  two  or  three  joint-elders.  We  do 
know  the  Messengers  who  worked  in  the  district;  Hartnoll  of 
Winslow  was  reported  in  1669  to  the  bishop  by  many  clergy, 
so  were  Monk  of  Berkhampstead  and  Morley  of  Ravensthorpe, 
with  his  colleague  Francis  Stanley. 

There  are  traditions  of  five  ministers  here,  “  Jenkins,  Cook, 
B.K.,  Sturch,  Fouks.”  There  was  a  Jenkins  family  at  Winslow, 
which  sent  out  more  than  one  preacher  for  half  a  century.  There 
was  a  Cook  family  aJt  Chesham  and  Berkhampstead,  equally 
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helpful.  B.K.  was  the  well-known  Benjamin  Keach,  born  at 
Stoke  Hammond  in  1640,  baptized  1655,  married  a  Winslow  girl  1 
1660,  brought  into  prominence  by  a  trial  for  his  children’s  ^ 
primer  in  1664,  much  in  demand  by  the  General  Baptist  churches 
of  Bucks  for  the  next  four  years,  till  he  went  to  London.  John 
Sturch  and  Richard  Fulks  were  members  at  Aylesbury.  There-  i 
fore  it  would  almost  appear  that  the  church  at  Stony  Stratford  ' 
relied  on  preachers  from  the  outside,  and  may  have  had  none  of 
its  own. 

We  have  reports  from  the  two  incumbents  in  1676,  that  there  \ 
were  in  the  east  side  of  the  street  thirty-one  dissenters  over  i 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  on  the  west  side  ten  more.  Persecution 
raged  all  over  the  district,  troops  being  sent  into  the  county  on 
purpose.  One  of  the  treasures  of  the  present  church  is  an  old  i 
window-frame  through  which  the  preacher  could  slip  into  the  1 
wood,  and  in  ten  minutes  be  across  the  river  out  of  the 
jurisdiction.  I 

Yet,  when  liberty  was  secured,  and  there  was  time  to  take 
stock  and  re-organize,  a  Pedobaptist  minister  who  settled  at  [ 
Pury  reported  that  the  Baptist  Church  numbered  sixty-seven 
members,  twenty-five  in  Stony  Stratford  itself,  fourteen  in 
Yardley  (Gobion),  eight  in  Paulerspury,  six  in  Potterspury,  seven  , 
in  Hanslope  and  Thrupp  (i.e.,  Castle  Thorpe),  three  in  Blis-  | 
worth,  two  in  Denshanger,  two  in  Wicken.  All  these  places  lie 
on  the  Pury  side,  and  this  shows  that  if  the  meeting-house 
was  in  Bucks,  yet  the  church  was  largely  Northants.  It  would  1 
be  well  to  search  the  Quarter  Sessions  rolls  at  Aylesbury,  and  [ 
see  who  registered  the  meeting-house,  and  when. 

From  1690  we  are  well-informed  both  as  to  the  Bucks 
General  Baptist  Association,  and  the  General  Assembly.  The 
former  consisted  of  seven  churches  at  first,  and  there  is  no 
mention  of  Stony  Stratford.  Quite  possibly  the  church  looked 
northward,  and  was  in  touch  with  the  General  Baptist  churches 
at  Welton,  Northampton,  Coventry,  Ravensthorpe.  In  the 
troubles  raised  by  Matthew  Caffin,  the  Northamptonshire 
Association  took  a  strong  stand  for  a  thorough  investigation; 
but  this  was  evaded  till  1705,  when  all  who  would  not  express 
themselves  clearly  on  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  were  expelled 
from  the  Assembly.  From  all  these  troubles  this  church  stood 
aloof,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  its  being  represented  at  Assembly 
or  Association. 

In  1689  the  church  at  Slapton  began  a  new  book,  and  the 
accounts  show  at  once  frequent  payments  to  John  Shenstone,  a 
family  to  be  noted ;  this  particular  man  seems  to  have  been  aided 
as  in  poverty;  the  church  had  its  own  Elder,  but  often  enjoyed 
the  preaching  of  Edward  Fowkes  from  Northampton.  In  1702 
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it  brought  over  John  Britten  some  distance,  paying  for  horse-hire 
twice  the  sum  from  Northampton.  From  this  time  he  and 
Shenstone  were  frequent  preachers,  aided  presently  by  Philip 
Cherry. 

On  12th  November,  1709,  John  Brittain’s  name  appears  as 
auditing  the  accounts  of  Slapton,  and  thenceforward  annually. 
On  21st  April,  1712,  he  was  at  the  Association  in  Aylesbury,  and 
was  asked  to  mediate  in  a  trouble  at  the  Ford  church.  The 
church  of  Slapton  came  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  him  and 
Nathaniel  Kinch;  but  there  is  no  reference  to  his  place  of 
residence.  An  entry  of  1719/20  shows  him  presiding  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Slapton  church  held  in  Bradwin.  These  entries 
prove  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  weight  in  this  district. 

Now  the  Assembly  which  in  1/05-8  purged  itself  of  its 
vague  members,  met  in  1712  and  1713  at  London;  in  1714,  1715, 
1716  at  Stony  Stratford,  1718  at  Coventry,  1720  Stratford,  1721 
Northampton,  1722-1725  Stratford,  1/26  London,  1727-30 
Stratford,  1731  London  :  it  came  to  be  known  as  the  Stony 
Stratford  Assembly.  Evidently  there  must  have  been  in  this 
town  a  strong  church  or  a  strong  man — perhaps  both. 

About  1/15  John  Evans  of  London  was  taking  a  careful 
census  of  all  dissenting  churches.  From  Mr.  Jennings,  of 
Kibworth,  in  Leicestershire,  he  had  a  letter  with  a  great  deal 
of  information  as  to  Northamptonshire.  It  shows  General 
Baptists  abounding,  but  those  in  many  villages  linked  into  one 
church.  What  concerns  us  is  two  entries,  which  are  slightly 
ambiguous:  (1)  John  Brittain  of  Cosgrave,  minister  of  240 
people  at  Yardley,  Stony  Stratford  and  Thorp  in  Bucks;  (2) 
Nathaniel  Kinch  of  Horley,  ministers  at  Bifield  and  Chipping 
Warden;  John  Britain  and  Philip  Cherry  minister  at  Woodend 
Weston  and  Bradwin ;  all  these  people,  with  Banbury  and  Horley, 
make  one  church. 

We  infer  then,  that  Britten,  who  was  fifty-five  years  old  in 
1715,  resided  at  Cosgrave,  that  he  was  Elder  of  Stony  Strat¬ 
ford,  that  he  gave  help  to  the  northern  church  at  Slapton,  also 
to  the  six-village  church  to  the  south. 

It  is  no  surprise  to  learn  from  the  minute-book  of  the 
Aylesbury  Association  that  in  1721  he  was  ordained  Messenger, 
Joseph  Hooke  coming  from  Lincolnshire  for  the  purpose. 
Henceforward  he  was  both  technically  and  really  the  leader  of 
the  General  Baptists  in  the  Midlands.  In  1723  a  house  in 
Towcester  was  fitted  up  for  worship,  and  in  1725/6  it  was  duly 
conveyed  to  him :  this  was  one  of  the  centres  of  the  Slapton 
church,  and  Weston-by-Weedon  became  another.  All  neigh¬ 
bouring  churches  now  take  note  of  him,  ordaining,  presiding  at 
business,  administering  baptism,  and  breaking  bread. 
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In  1731  he  arranged  for  the  Assembly  to  meet  at  White’s  ' 
Alley  in  London.  The  ambiguous  General  Baptists  had  kept  up 
a  rival  Assembly,  which  met  intermittently,  and  overtures  for 
union  were  accepted.  A  clear  pronouncement  was  made  on 
Christology,  and  on  10th  June,  17M,  reunion  was  effected,  John  ; 
Brittain’s  signature  heading  the  list.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Stony  Stratford  Assembly  book,  which  was  deposited 
with  James  Richardson  of  Southwark,  has  been  lost;  for  it  would 
have  been  the  spine  to  which  might  easily  have  been  articulated 
the  many  local  records.  [ 

In  1733  the  Assembly  minuted  that  it  very  much  condoled  i 
with  the  'church  at  Stony  Stratford  in  the  great  loss  it  had  j 
maintained  by  the  removal  of  its  late  worthy  minister  and  pastor. 
Brother  John  Brittain,  Messenger  of  the  churches;  but  it  was  | 
glad  to  hear  that  the  Lord  had  provided  for  them  so  that  they  | 
were  capable  of  continuing  the  worship  of  God  among  them,  in  | 
which  the  Assembly  would  always  be  willing  to  afford  its  best  i 
assistance;  it  would  be  glad  to  enjoy  the  church’s  company  and 
assistance  next  year;  and  it  desired  brother  William  Gyles,  of  ' 
Winslow,  to  carry  this  message.  To  succeed  Brittain  as  | 
Messenger,  Samuel  Welton,  of  Coventry,  and  William  Allen,  of 
Ford,  were  nominated,  but  William  Johnson  seems  after  some  ; 
delay  to  have  been  ordained. 

The  Northamptonshire  Association  and  the  Bucks  Associa-  [ 
tion  were  not  satisfied  with  the  turn  of  events.  They  sent  a 
strong  and  reiterated  protest  against  singing  in  worship,  which 
the  Assembly  declined  to  endorse.  Also  they  objected  to  one 
article  in  the  terms  of  reunion,  which  had  been  inserted  with  | 
the  hope  of  pleasing  them,  but  was  presently  deleted  to  please 
them.  Yet  the  two  Associations  felt  very  luke-warm  towards 
the  Assembly. 

Stony  Stratford  in  particular  never  held  any  further  com-  I 
munication  with  the  Assembly.  It  would  appear  that  Brittain 
had  overshadowed  everybody,  and  on  his  death  a  rapid  decay 
set  in,  both  among  the  Associated  churches  and  even  in  his  own 
church.  Association  meetings  become  rarer,  and  churches  drop 
off;  in  1747  Woodrow  was  declared  disorderly,  in  1750  Wycombe 
collapsed,  and  the  remaining  members  joined  Amersham,  in  1759 
only  Winslow  was  represented  at  the  Association,  next  year  only 
Berkhampstead,  “  the  other  sister  churches  being  entirely  decayed  [ 
and  broke  off  from  us  because  they  were  too  stiff  in  their  mode 
of  faith.”  By  1775  Winslow  church  had  ‘  turned  Calvine”; 
twenty  years  later  the  Amersham  people  were  so  feeble  they  left 
their  building  unused,  and  met  in  a  vestry  of  the  Calvinistic  I 
Baptist  meeting-house.  | 

Now  Stony  Stratford  was  one  of  the  earliest  churches  to  ! 
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undergo  this  metamorphosis.  In  Brittain’s  later  days  he  had 
been  helped  by  Samuel  Shenston,  who  succeeded  him  as  sole 
Elder,  and  died  in  1736.  He  was  followed  by  Richard  Irons, 
“  resident  preacher,”  even  at  Christmas,  1734,  “  a  downright 
Baxterian,”  of  whom  we  gladly  would  know  more.  One  critic 
in  1738  spoke  of  "  the  reign  of  Richard  the  fourth  ” ;  he  showed 
I  his  Calvinism  by  inviting  John  Heywood,  the  Pedobaptist  of 
j  Pury,  to  conduct  an  evening  lecture  in  the  Baptist  meeting-house 
at  Stony  Stratford;  he  was  doing  the  same  thing  at  Towcester 
i  alternately  with  Stanger  of  Weston.  Irons  was  followed  by 

I  Tift,  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded.  During  his  pastorate  the 

j  meeting-house  was  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  son  of  Samuel 

Shenstone.  All  this  while  the  Brittains  were  doing  good  work 
i  in  the  neighbourhood  and  in  London,  but  they  seem  to  have 

I  done  nothing  here,  except  that  between  1747  and  1756  Thomas 

Brittain,  son  of  John,  came  over  repeatedly  from  Chalton  for 
funerals  and  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

About  1786  Samuel  Hatch  became  pastor,  a  thorough 
Calvinist;  he  drank  in  something  of  the  old  spirit,  and  named 
his  son  Samuel  Shenstone  Hatch.  The  next  pastor  was  John 
Goodrich,  from  Accrington  and  Preston.  He  drew  up  a  church 
roll  on  1st  January,  1790,  showing  twenty-five  “  real  members,” 
besides  seven  “  transient  members,”  of  Winslow  church ;  two 
Shenstons  were  actually  resident.  He  drew  up  a  new  church 
covenant,  in  the  Lancashire  fashion,  and  caused  every  member 
to  sign  it.  The  contrast  of  thirty-two  with  240  in  the  days  of 
Brittain  is  painful;  and  the  accessions  under  Goodrich  were  not 
many.  For  the  rest  of  the  century  only  fifteen  entries  were 
made  in  the  minutes,  and  from  1802  to  1815  there  is  nothing. 
An  aged  member  remembers  that  a  man  baptised  in  1802,  fell 
into  sin,  and  was  excluded  by  the  others,  who  were  all  women; 
he  was  restored  in  1815.  One  other  man  joined,  and  he  too 
was  excluded  for  attacking  the  minister’s  character;  with  that 
entr}'  the  minutes  of  this  pastorate  cease.  Meantime  the  pastor’s 
son,  John  William  Goodrich,  born  here  in  1789,  baptised  at 
Leicester  by  Robert  Hall,  had  been  received  as  a  member,  called 
forth  to  the  ministry,  trained  at  Bristol,  welcomed  back  1814, 
sent  again  to  Bristol.  He  helped  his  father  latterly,  but  about 
1822  the  father  resigned,  leaving  the  church  in  low  water  and 
bad  odour. 

In  1823  John  E.  Simmons  from  the  university  of  Glasgow 
was  invited  to  the  pastorate.  He  drew  up  a  new  covenant  and 
thoroughly  re-organised  the  church.  A  new  “  chapel  ”  now 
replaced  the  old  meeting-house,  and  the  church  was  fairly 
launched  on  a  new  career. 

From  the  earlier  period  it  would  be  interesting  to  follow 
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the  careers  of  the  Shenstons  and  the  Brittains,  who,  of  course, 
intermarried  with  the  Stangers  and  the  Staughtons;  John 
Brittain  Shenston  recapitulated  in  his  personal  doctrinal  evolution 
much  what  we  see  here,  and  in  so  many  of  the  old  orthodox 
General  Baptist  churches,  a  passage  over  to  Calvinism,  which 
was  sweetened  and  redeemed  from  Antinomianism. 


JOHN  GIBBS,  clergyman  at  Newport  Pagnel,  became 
Baptist,  and  started  Baptist  or  mixed  churches  there  and  at 
Olney.  Bennett  ministered  at  the  former,  but  in  1707  it  dissolved 
and  asked  advice  from  Northampton  as  to  a  new  start,  so  that 
Robert  Hansel  was  ordained  in  1709.  Later  ministers  were 
Palmer  and  John  Hewson.  At  Olney,  the  Pedobaptists  were  led 
oiOF  by  Morris  to  a  new  place,  leaving  Gibbons  to  minister  to  the 
Baptists  at  the  old  place.  When  Gibbons  went  to  Royston,  Olney 
■declined.  But  in  1738  Drake  of  Yardley  fostered  both  Royston 
and  Olney,  continuing  his  work  for  over  twenty  years.  With 
1776  Olney  at  last  got  on  its  feet,  when  John  Sutcliff  was 
ordained.  Josiah  Thompson  is  the  authority  for  the  earlier 
statements. 


****** 


CAMBR^IDGE  had  a  chequered  early  story.  From  Hussey’s 
church  there  was  a  secession  in  1721,  which  divided  again  two 
years  later.  Preparations  were  made  to  form  a  Baptist  church, 
meeting  at  a  house  hired  in  Stone  Yard;  but  the  Baptists  with¬ 
drew  and  hired  Miller’s  Barn  on  St.  Andrew’s  Street  in  April 
1726.  Two  years  later  they  returned  to  the  Yard,  where  Andrew 
Harper  became  minister  over  a  mixed  chiurch;  he  died  in  1741. 
Two  years  later,  the  church  called  from  Floore  an  Aberdeen  M.A., 
George  Simpson;  he  left  for  Norwich  about  1756,  and  the  doors 
were  closed.  Salvation  came  from  Anne  Dutton  of  Great 
Gransden,  who  told  of  a  young  man  aged  23,  Robert  Robinson, 
recently  baptized  by  Dunkham  of  Ellingham.  He  came  in  1759, 
the  church  soon  bought  Alderman  Adshead’s  place,  and  built  a 
new  house  in  1764,  at  a  cost  of  500  guineas.  Such  was  the 
account  gathered  by  Josiah  Thompson. 


The  Church  Covenant 

OF  THE  PARTICULAR  BAPTIST  CHURCH,  MEETING 
IN  THE  HORSE  FAIR,  STONY  STRATFORD,  BUCKS. 

WE  whose  names  are  underwritten  do  now  declare,  that  we 
embrace  the  word  of  God  as  our  only  guide  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  acknowledge  no  other  authority  whatever  as 
binding  upon  the  conscience.  Having,  we  hope,  found  mercy 
at  the  hands  of  God,  in  delivering  us  from  the  power  of  darkness, 
and  translating  us  into  the  Kingdom  of  his  dear  Son,  we  think 
and  feel  ourselves  bound  to  walk  in  obedience  to  his  divine  com¬ 
mands.  On  looking  into  the  sacred  scripture,  we  find  it  was 
common  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  for  such  as  professed 
repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
voluntarily  to  unite  together  in  Christian  societies,  called  in  the 
New  Testament,  Churches.  Their  ends  in  so  doing  were,  to 
honour  God  and  promote  their  own  spiritual  edification.  Having 
searched  the  written  word,  we  trust,  with  a  degree  of  diligence, 
in  order  that  we  may  know  how  to  act,  as  well  as  what  to 
believe,  and  sought  unto  God  by  prayer  for  divine  direction,  we 
heartily  approve  of,  and  mean  to  follow  their  example.  With  a 
view  to  this,  we  now  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  the  all-seeing 
and  heart-searching  God,  do  mutually  covenant  and  agree,  in 
manner  and  form  following. 

1.  To  maintain  and  hold  fast  the  important  and  fundamental 
truths  of  revelation.  These  we  apprehend  to  be  such  as  respect 
the  natural  and  moral  character  of  Jehovah,  and  the  various 
relations  he  stands  in  to  his  rational  creatures;  the  original 
purity  but  present  depravity  of  human  nature;  the  total  moral 
inability  and  yet  absolute  inexcusableness  of  man  as  a  guilty 
sinner  before  God ;  the  perpetuity  of  a  divine  law,  and  the  equity 
of  its  awful  sanction;  the  infinite  dignity  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
his  original  character  as  a  divine  person,  possessed  of  all  the 
perfections  of  Deity,  and  his  all-sufficiency  for  the  office  of 
Mediator  between  God  and  Man,  in  consequence  of  the  union 
of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  one  person;  the  acceptance 
of  our  persons  with,  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  good  from  God, 
through  his  mediation;  the  proper  divinity  and  blessed  agency 
of  the  holy  Spirit  in  our  regeneration,  sanctification,  and 
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consolation;  in  one  word,  that  our  full  salvation,  from  its  first 
cause  to  its  final  consummation,  is  a  display  of  sovereign  good¬ 
ness  accomplishing  the  gracious  purposes  of  him,  who  worketh 
all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  and  known 
unto  whom  is  the  end  from  the  beginning. 

2.  To  seek  by  all  proper  means  the  good  of  the  church 
with  which  we  stand  connected.  To  this  end  we  engage  to  , 
attend  regularly,  as  far  as  we  have  opportunity,  all  seasons  of  | 
public  worship,  church  meetings,  and  meetings  of  prayer 
appointed  by  the  church.  When  we  are  absent  we  will  be  ready 
to  give  an  account  why  we  were  so,  if  required.  We  will 
diligently  watch  for  the  appearances  of  God’s  work  in  our  con-  j 
gregation;  and  if  we  see  any  setting  their  faces  Zion-ward,  we 
will  endeavour  to  instruct  and  encourage;  rmd  having  hopeful 
evidence  of  the  reality  of  God’s  work  upon  their  souls,  will  lay 
before  them  the  privileges  they  have  a  right  unto,  and  the  duties  I 
they  ought  to  be  found  in,  of  following  Christ  in  his  Ordinances  | 
and  Institutions.  If  called  to  the  painful  work  of  executing  the  • 
penalties  of  Christ  upon  the  breakers  of  the  laws  of  his  house, 
we  will  endeavour  to  exercise  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
without  respect  of  persons.  In  all  questions  that  shall  be  debated 
at  our  church  meetings,  the  brethren  shall  speak  but  one  at  a 
time;  and  if  a  difference  in  sentiment  should  take  place,  we  will 
endeavour  in  brotherly  love  to  weigh  the  matter,  fully  and 
deliberately,  and  then  put  it  to  the  vote  in  order  that  it  may 
be  determined  by  the  majority.  Also  we  engage  that  according 
to  our  ability,  we  will  contribute  our  share  towards  defraying  all 
necessaiy  expenses  attending  the  worship  of  God.  We  likewise 
promise  to  keep  the  secrets  of  the  church,  and  not  to  expose  its 
concerns  to  the  world  around. 

3.  To  esteem  our  pastor  highly  in  love  for  his  work’s  sake. 

This  we  will  endeavour  to  manifest  by  frequently  and  fervently 
praying  for  him ;  diligently  attending  on  his  ministry ;  encourag¬ 
ing  his  heart  and  strengthening  his  hands  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power  in  the  work  of  the  Lord;  freely  consulting  him  as  we  j 
have  occasion  and  opportunity,  respecting  our  spiritual  affairs; 
treating  him  affectionately  when  present,  and  speaking  respect¬ 
fully  of  him  when  absent.  As  he  is  a  man  of  like  passions 
with  others,  we  will  endeavour  to  conceal  and  cover  with  a  | 
mantle  of  love,  his  weaknesses  and  imperfections;  also  to  ' 
communicate  unto  him  of  our  temporal  good  things,  knowing 
that  the  Lord  hath  ordained  that  they  that  preach  the  gospel 
should  live  of  the  gospel.  ! 

4.  To  walk  in  love  towards  those  with  whom  we  stand  I 
connected  in  bonds  of  Christian  fellowship.  As  the  effect  of  j 
this,  we  will  pray  much  for  one  another.  As  we  have  oppor- 
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tunity,  we  will  associate  together  for  religious  purposes.  Those 
of  us  who  are  in  more  comfortable  situations  in  life  than  some 
of  our  brethren,  with  regard  to  the  good  things  of  Providence, 
will  administer  as  we  have  ability  and  see  occasion,  to  their 
necessities.  We  will  bear  one  another’s  burdens,  sympathize 
with  the  afflicted  in  body  and  mind,  so  far  as  we  know  their 
case,  under  their  trials;  and  as  we  see  occasion,  advise,  caution, 
and  encourage  one  another.  We  will  watch  over  one  another 
for  good.  We  will  studiously  avoid  giving  or  taking  offences. 
Thus  we  will  make  it  our  study  to  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ. 

5.  To  be  particularly  attentive  to  our  station  in  life,  and  the 
peculiar  duties  incumbent  on  us  in  that  situation.  We  who  are 
husbands  or  wives  will  conscientiously  discharge  relative  duties 
towards  our  respective  yoke-fellows.  We  who  are  heads  of 
families  will  maintain  the  daily  worship  of  God  in  our  houses,  and 
endeavour  to  instruct  those  under  our  care,  both  by  our 
words  and  actions.  We  who  are  children  will  be  obedient  to  our 
parents  in  the  Lord.  We  who  are  masters  will  [render]  unto 
our  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal.  We  who  are  servants 
engage  to  be  diligent  and  faithful,  not  acting  with  eye-service 
as  men-pleasers,  but  with  singleness  of  heart  as  unto  God, 
knowing  we  have  a  Master  in  heaven.  We  will  in  our  different 
places  of  abode,  enquire  what  we  can  do  for  the  good  of  the 
church  to  which  we  belong,  and  as  far  as  we  have  ability,  we 
will  open  or  encourage  the  opening  of  a  door  wherever  we  can, 
for  the  preaching  of  the  word,  remembering  that  we  ought  to 
be  as  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

6.  To  walk  in  a  way  and  manner  becoming  the  gospel,  before 
them  that  are  without,  that  we  may  by  well-doing  put  to  silence 
the  ignorance  of  gainsayers.  We  will  practise  the  strictest 
honesty  in  our  dealings,  and  faithfulness  in  fulfilling  all  our 
promises.  It  shall  be  our  study  to  represent  a  fair  picture  of 
religion  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  in  the  whole  of  our  conduct 
and  conversation.  We  will  abstain  from  all  vain  amusements 
and  diversions,  by  which  time  would  be  foolishly  spent,  money 
wasted,  our  minds  carnalized,  and  we  exposed  to  many  dangerous 
temptations.  We  engage  in  a  special  manner  to  sanctify  the 
Lord’s  Day.  In  fine  it  shall  be  our  study  to  keep  our  garments 
unspotted  by  the  flesh,  and  walk  as  becometh  saints. 

7.  To  receive  such,  and  only  such,  into  communion  with  us 
as  in  a  judgment  of  charity  we  think  are  bom  again ;  have  been 
baptized  according  to  the  primitive  mode  of  administering  that 
ordinance,  and  profess  their  hearty  approbation  of,  and  subjection 
to,  this  our  solemn  Church  Covenant. 

These  things,  and  whatever  else  may  appear  enjoined  by 
the  word  of  God,  we  promise  in  the  strength  of  divine  grace  to 
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observe  and  practise.  But  knowing  our  insufficiency  for  any 
thing  that  is  spiritually  good,  in  and  of  ourselves,  we  look  up  to 
him  who  giveth  power  to  the  faint,  rejoicing  that  in  the  Lord 
we  have  not  only  righteousness  but  strength.  Hold  thou  us  up, 
O  Lord,  and  we  shall  be  safe !  Amen  ! 

The  above  Covenant  signed  by  us  whose  names  follow,  at 
our  Church  Meeting  November  4th,  1790,  and  other  convenient 
opportunities.  John  Goodrich,  Pastor. 


ABINGDON.  This  church  was  on  Fifth  Monarchy 
principles.  When  Pendarvis  died  in  1656,  his  body  was  brought  up 
the  Thames  in  a  sugar-cask  packed  in  sand,  and  services  were 
held  for  a  week.  Cromwell  was  so  fearful  of  an  armed  rising 
that  he  sent  a  regiment  to  keep  order,  and  the  colonel  did  at  last 
order  the  funeral  meetings  to  disperse.  The  burial  was  in  Ock 
Street.  A  legacy  of  £50  enabled  more  land  to  be  bought  in  1670. 
At  this  time  the  leaders  were  captain  Consolation  Fox,  William 
Stevenson, ■  Simon  Peck,  of  St.  Helen’s;  in  1672  licences  were 
taken  for  John  Coombes  and  John  Man  to  teach  at  the  house  of 
Katharine  Peck.  In  1678  and  1681  the  church  entertained  an 
Association,  to  which  delegates  were  sent  from  St.  Albans,  Hemel 
Hempstead,  and  Petty  France  in  London.  By  1689  John  Tomkins 
was  pastor,  and  a  building  arose  by  1700.  William  Fuller  came 
about  1705,  and  revived  the  cause  in  his  forty  years’  ministry. 
Then  came  Daniel  Turner  from  Reading  in  1748,  who  by  1790  had 
associated  John  Evans.  Much  of  this  information  was  collected 
by  Josiah  Thompson,  who  adds  the  curious  note  that  at  Wantage 
there  was  a  minister  in  1713,  William  Jones,  under  whom  that 
church  declined,  because  he  tried  to  discover  the  Longitude. 


RIDGMONT.  Its  church  book  opens  in  1701,  with 
W.  Jarvis  as  pastor.  Five  years  later  he  was  succeeded  by 
Samuel  Butler,  who  died  1739,  and  William  Davis,  who  died  1716; 
they  were  assisted  by  Ralph  Baskerville  and  John  Maurice. 
Baskerville  was  pastor  in  1750,  but  three  years  later  Joseph 
Loydal  was  called  from  Walgrave ;  he  was  exconununicated  in 
17^.  William  Pike  followed  next  year,  and  the  church  became 
close  Baptist  in  1770.  Such  was  the  story  gathered  by  Josiah 
Thompson  in  1779. 


The  Indulgence  of  1687  in  Wales 

TRAFODION  CYMDEITHAS  HANES  BEDYDDWYR 
CYMRU :  1924.  “  Declarasiwn  1687 ;  Tipyu  o’i  Hanes  a 

1  Bam  Cymru  aur  dano,”  gan  T.  Richards,  M.A.,  D.Litt., 

Maesteg,  tt.  52. 

j 

)  'T^OR  the  ignorant,  the  above  may  be  interpreted  as  “  Trans- 
:  IT'  actions  of  the  Historical  Society  of  the  Baptists  of  Wales, 

;  1924.”  A  booklet  of  52  pp.,  it  consists  entirely  of  an  address 

t  i  delivered  to  the  Society  on  September  23,  1924,  by  Dr.  Richards, 
c  1  which  he  modestly  calls,  “  Some  Notes  on  the  History  of  the 

I.  (  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  1687,  and  on  the  attitude  of  Wales 

1  towards  it.” 

e  ■  To  students  of  the  history  of  religion  in  Wales,  the  author 

{  is  already  well  known  as  one  of  the  very  few  who  are  devoting 

1  themselves  to  the  work  of  research  in  that  field  with  scientific 

;1  thoroughness  and  great  success.  He  has  already  proved  his 

s  I  extraordinary  capacity  for  such  a  task.  Older  historians,  like 

e  !  Joshua  Thomas  and  Thomas  Rees,  with  one  or  two  others,  may 

'.  i  have  scratched  the  surface  here  and  there,  while  more  recent  and 

li  better  equipped  students  like  Mr.  Shankland  and  Principal  J.  H. 

J  Davies,  have  delved  a  little  deeper  in  patches;  yet  Dr.  Richards 

e  must  have  found  the  seventeenth  century  to  be  almost  virgin  soil 

•t  I  for  work  such  as  his.  Moreover,  he  seems  bent  upon  carrying  on 

his  operations  systematically  over  the  whole  ground,  and  he  has 
I  already  brought  to  light  many  treasures  which  call  for  still  more 
I  minute  investigation.  His  volume  of  over  three  hundred  pages 
I  on  the  History  of  the  Puritan  Movement  in  Wales,  covered  the 
period  from  1639  to  1653,  that  is,  from  the  institution  of  the  first 
h  ,  Separatist  Church  in  Wales  at  Llanvaches,  Monmouthshire,  up  to 

y  the  time  when  the  Propagation  Act  for  Wales  expired.  It  was 

i;  i  published  in  1920.  His  still  fuller  volume  on  Religious 

t  Developments  in  Wales  from  1654  to  1662,  saw  the  light  in  1923. 

h  These  were  both  written  in  English.  Several  other  contributions 

n  in  English  and  Welsh  deal  with  single  episodes  and  personalities 

le  i  in  the  religious  history  of  Wales,  both  inside  and  outside  this 

h  [  period.  They  are  all  crammed  full  (almost  too  full  for  any 

I  general  consumption)  of  all  kinds  of  interesting  facts  about  men 
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and  movements  which  were  very  little  or  not  known  at  all  before. 
Each  of  them  in  turn  put  the  future  historian  of  religion  in 
Wales  more  and  more  heavily  in  debt  to  Dr.  Richards.  They 
are  all  so  interesting  that  one  is  relieved  to  realise,  after  taking 
thought,  that  in  none  of  them  has  Dr.  Richards  quite  succeeded  j 
in  writing  history  in  any  literary  sense.  He  still  may  do  so,  but 
so  far  one’s  main  regret  is  that  he  has  given  us  something  betwixt 
and  between.  He  has  not  been  satisfied  with  a  clear  record  of 
patient  research,  and  yet  he  has  not  quite  succeeded  in  trans¬ 
forming  it  into  an  interesting  historical  narrative  in  style  and 
arrangement.  It  is  something  less  than  the  one  and  something 
more  than  the  other — and  the  something  more  is  not  always  to 
the  good.  There  is  danger  in  such  a  via  media.  His  style  has 
always  been  rather  too  rich  and  allusive  for  a  clear  record  of 
individual  discoveries  and  (one  is  tempted  to  say)  sometimes  too 
blunt  and  acid  in  its  personal  references  and  inferences  for  the 
sober  historical  critic.  The  reason  for  this  is,  of  course,  that 
Dr.  Richards  is  too  much  alive  to  be  satisfied  with  a  bare  record 
of  facts,  and  too  much  interested  in  their  meaning  to  allow  any 
facts  to  pass  without  anticipating  the  contribution  they  are  likely 
to  make  'o  the  finished  history  that  must  one  day  come.  I,  for  one, 
am  not  anxious  to  deny  his  dangerous  right  to  the  double  role 
of  the  writer  of  history  and  of  the  successful  researcher,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  task  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  it  is  not  many 
who  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  its  difficulty. 

In  any  case,  as  an  ordinary  teacher  of  general  church  history- 
in  a  Welsh  Theological  College,  I  have  to  devote  all  my  energies, 
unfortunately,  to  the  successful  and  thankless  task  of  keeping 
abreast  with  the  rapid  strides  of  such  specialists  like  Dr.  Richards 
in  all  parts  of  the  field.  One  can,  therefore,  only  look  from  afar 
with  envy  upon  their  fruitful  work  of  research,  and  share  only  by- 
proxy  in  their  joy  of  discovery  in  fields  like  the  early  history  of 
Nonconformity  in  Wales,  while  accepting  humbly  and  thankfully 
at  second-hand  the  treasures  they  bring  home  rejoicing.  We 
can  only  dream  of  the  time  when  it  will  be  possible  in  Wales  for 
those  who  teach  a  theological  subject  to  share  also,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  thorough  and  scientific  research  of  men  like  Dr. 
Richards.  At  present,  he  stands  almost  alone  so  far  as  any 
comprehensive  work  of  research  into  the  origin  and  early  history 
of  Nonconformity  in  Wales  is  concerned.  He  certainly  receives 
no  help  from  the  theological  colleges,  which  ought  to  be,  under 
proper  conditions,  the  inspiration  and  the  home  of  all  work  of 
this  kind. 

In  the  contribution  before  us.  Dr.  Richards  deals  with  an 
episode  which  takes  him  far  on  towards  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  The  attitude  of  the  later  Stuart  kings  towards 
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the  Nonconformists,  of  which  these  Declarations  of  Indulgence 
are  one  expression,  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  tortuous  ways  in 
which  their  mind  naturally  worked.  They  are  signal  instances  of 
how  the  cunning  mind  can  blind  and  gull  itself  by  its  own 
superficial  cleverness,  and  therefore  concludes  that  other  minds 
can  be  as  easily  blinded  and  gulled  by  its  tricks. 

Much  more  even  than  in  the  case  of  the  Indulgence  of  1672, 
that  of  1687  was  a  fatuous  instance  of  laying  the  snare  in  the 
sight  of  the  bird.  This  special  investigation  by  Dr.  Richards 
into  its  reception  by  the  Welsh  people  shows  that  it  was  no  more 
successful  in  Wales  than  elsewhere. 

Dr.  Richards  is  naturally  compelled  to  devote  some  space  to 
a  general  description  of  the  historical  situation  as  a  whole,  to 
the  character  of  James  II.,  and  to  the  contents  and  form  of  the 
Declaration  itself,  as  well  to  the  attitude  of  English  Noncon¬ 
formity  generally  to  it.  But  even  in  these  preliminary  discussions 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  a  second-hand  description,  but  keeps  clo-se 
to  the  original  documents  and  sources  of  information. 

On  page  14  he  comes  to  the  question  of  the  reception  given 
to  the  Declaration  of  1687  in  Wales.  So  far  as  the  Noncon¬ 
formists  are  concerned,  there  are  three  aspects  to  the  problem. 

1.  The  first  is  how  far  they  actually  made  use  of  the  free¬ 
dom  provided  by  the  Indulgence  without  even  asking  for  the 
legal  recognition  it  provided. 

2.  The  second  is  to  what  extent  they  went  even  so  far  as 
to  register  fonnally  under  its  provisions. 

3.  The  third  asks  how  many  of  them  definitely  expressed 
their  approval  of  it,  and  their  gratitude  for  it. 

These  three  represent  quite  different  attitudes,  and  probably 
to  some  extent  quite  different  types  among  the  Nonconformists. 
Of  the  last,  it  is  quite  easy  to  dispose.  Out  of  the  sixty  addresses 
of  thanks  to  the  king  for  his  gracious  clemency,  published  in  the 
London  Gazette,  three  only  came  from  Wales — one  from  some 
Independents  in  Monmouthshire,  one  from  a  group  of  Inde¬ 
pendents  in  North  Wales,  but  emanating  especially  from 
Shrewsbury,  and  one  from  some  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and 
Independents  in  south-west  Wales  (including  especially  the 
district  around  Swansea).  There  is  evidently  some  mystery 
surrounding  all  three.  As  usual,  no  names  are  attached  to  them 
in  the  Gazette,  and  there  is  no  strong  reason  for  thinking  that 
any  of  them  are  genuine  and  spontaneous  expressions  of  the  mind 
of  any  convinced  Nonconformists.  They  were  all  probably 
engineered  in  some  way  or  other  by  the  king’s  agents,  working 
on  the  fears  or  greed  of  a  few  nominal  Puritans,  who  were 
ready,  at  a  price,  to  become  the  king’s  tools. 
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or  less  representative  Puritans,  namely,  Philip  Henry,  the 
Presbyterian ;  Thomas  Barnes  and  Peregrine  Phillips,  two 
Independents ;  Christopher  Price  and  Richard  Pugh  as  Baptists ; 
and,  by  way  of  appendix,  Robert  Thomas  of  Baglan,  another 
Independent.  Curiously  enough,  the  two  Baptists,  in  different  { 
ways,  join  in  the  chorus  of  thanks  to  the  king.  Of  the  Inde- 
pendents,  Barnes  repudiates  the  whole  scheme,  Thomas,  almost 
at  once,  gave  formal  notice  of  his  intention  to  make  use  of  the 
new  freedom  (though  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  desire  on  his 
part  to  thank  anybody  for  it),  while  Phillips  used  the  opportunity 
to  renew  and  extend  his  preaching  activities,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  even  fonnally  gave  notice  of  the  fact.  The 
Presbyterian,  naturally,  had  no  belief  in  the  Declaration,  did  not 
himself  seek  legal  recognition,  but  accepted  a  licence  when 
obtained  for  him. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Dr.  Richards  has  dropped  upon 
all  the  typical  attitudes  of  the  Nonconformists  of  Wales. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  the  attitude  of  the  Puritans  that  the 
author  has  investigated.  He  conducts  also  a  searching  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  character  of  the  natural  opposition  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  more  stubborn  and  radical  resentment  of  the  more  prominent 
laymen  of  the  Anglican  Church.  With  regard  to  all  these.  Dr. 
Richards  has  gathered  direct  from  the  original  sources  a  large 
amount  of  very  interesting  information.  The  essay  culminates 
in  a  description  of  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  James  to  persuade 
a  number  of  Puritan  laymen  to  accept  official  positions  under 
the  new  “  Indulgence  ”  regime,  and  the  author  leaves  us  with  the 
problem  of  the  story  of  these  lay  Puritans  on  our  hands,  asking 
us  to  find  out  what  it  was  that  actually  happened  in  each  case. 

There  are  many  other  items  of  great  interest  to  Welsh 
students  in  this  address,  and  its  wealth  of  reference  to  original 
documents  and  of  particular  facts  would  have  justified  the  task 
of  providing  it  with  a  special  index. 

We  can  only  thank  Dr.  Richards  for  letting  us  have  the  study 
by  itself.  Our  greatest  need,  as  students  of  the  history  of 
religion  in  Wales,  at  present  is  for  a  multitude  of  such  special 
studies.  Then  perhaps  we  shall  be  getting  ready  to  start  writing 
a  worthy  scientific  history  of  Nonconformity  in  Wales  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Methodist  Revival. 

J.  M.J. 


The  Present  Inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

The  conflict  of  faith  in  our  day  is  sharp  and  strenuous.  We 
live  in  an  age  of  intense  and  vivid  mental  action,  in  which 
every  question  of  religion  is  being  sifted,  and  the  methods  of 
science  are  creating  at  once  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  reasonings 
of  the  past  and  a  demand  for  a  more  real  theology,  and  a  more 
stringent  verification  of  the  facts  upon  which  it  is  based.  “  Never 
before  did  men  so  long  for  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  and 
never  before  did  the  road  to  the  unseen  appear  so  impassable 
and  steep.”  *  Some  are  giving  up  the  quest  in  despair,  and  are 
disposed  to  accept  a  barren  agnosticism ;  some  are  vainly  seeking 
to  substitute  for  the  faith  of  the  Christian  Church  a  religion 
which  consists  of  a  few  scanty  spiritual  abstractions  which  have 
no  foothold  in  man’s  history,  while  others  hover  perpetually 
between  doubt  and  certitude,  always  learning,  but  never  coming 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Within  our  churches  and  congre¬ 
gations,  too,  this  spirit,  so  fatal  to  shams  and  mere  traditions, 
may  be  seen  actively  at  work.  There  are  among  us,  in  larger 
number  than  at  any  previous  period,  two  classes  which  are  ever 
tending  to  become  larger  and  increasingly  influential.  The  one 
is  composed  of  young  and  ingenuous  minds,  conversant  with 
books,  eager  after  knowledge,  reverent  toward  the  religion  of 
their  fathers,  with  a  true  adoration  for  the  Jesus  of  history,  but 
beginning  to  think  that  many  of  the  old  beliefs  are  unsound  and 
worthless,  and  who  demand,  before  accepting  the  Christian  faith, 
that  it  shall  be  expressed  in  new  ways  and  be  put  in  new  settings. 
Then  there  are  in  membership  with  us  earnest,  open-eyed  men  and 
women  who,  while  holding  fast  the  great  verities  of  the  Gospel, 
are  outgrowing  some  of  its  fonns,  and  are  disturbed  by  mis¬ 
givings  in  regard  to  various  doctrines  which  once  seemed  to  them 
inseparable  parts  of  the  Christian  system.  Especially  are  they 
impressed  by  the  results  of  modern  Biblical  criticism,  which  have 
shaken  inherited  traditions  about  the  Bible,  and  which,  if  true, 
compel  them  in  simple  honesty  to  readjust  their  views  of  its 
authority  and  inspiration,  and  to  recast  some  of  their  beliefs  even 
in  regard  to  vital  questions.  But  the  task  is  one  from  which  they 
are  tempted  to  shrink,  through  fear  of  losing  that  which  is  good,  and 
through  a  sense  of  the  difficulty  and  strain  which  it  would  involve. 
To  them  there  is  no  short  or  easy  method  of  settling  these  high 
and  grave  problems.  They  realise  that  to  distinguish  between 

i£.  Paxton  Hood,  Poet  and  Preacher,  p.  46. 
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the  essential,  which  is  eternal,  and  the  husk  enclosing  it,  which 
is  destined  to  burst  and  to  be  thrown  aside,  to  determine  where 
revelation  ends  and  speculation  begins,  to  see  through  the 
encumbrances  of  theological  theories,  and  the  cant  phrases  of 
religious  circles  the  very  face  of  the  living  Christ,  and  the  glory 
of  the  primitive  gospel — that  to  do  this  requires  the  deepest  t 
insight,  and  the  effectual  aid  of  the  all-discerning  Spirit  of  God. 
Yet  they  confess  that  necessity  is  laid  upon  them  to  make  the 
attempt,  and  with  more  or  less  of  confidence  and  thoroughness 
they  are  shaping  for  themselves  a  creed  which,  whatever  its 
defects,  has  Christ  for  its  centre,  and  is  especially  distinguished 
by  this  peculiarity  that  it  is  content  to  leave  out  much  upon  which 
man  in  the  past  has  dogmatised  with  an  authority  which  resented 
all  criticism  and  disputation. 

In  this  crisis  and  transition  of  religious  thought,  it  devolves 
upon  us  who  are  ministers  and  representatives  of  the  Churches, 
and  who,  having  passed  through  this  ordeal,  have  beaten  our  way, 
by  God’s  help,  to  Christian  certitude  and  joyful  assurance  of  the 
things  which  are  commonly  believed  among  us,  to  afford  what  aid 
we  can  in  the  direction  of  thought  and  inquiry  for  those  who 
are  struggling  amid  difficulties,  so  that  they  may  issue  in  a  living 
faith.  “  Christian  faith,”  as  Professor  Orr  says,  “  in  every  age 
must  be  a  battle.  That  battle  will  have  to  be  fought,  if  I  mistake 
not,  in  the  first  instance  around  the  fortress  of  the  worth  and 
authority  of  holy  Scripture.  A  doctrine  of  Scripture  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  hour  in  hannonising  the  demands  at  once  of 
science  and  of  faith,  is  perhaps  the  most  clamant  want  at  present 
in  theology.”  ^  Sharing  that  conviction,  I  propose,  as  the  subject 
of  this  article,  “  The  Present  Inspiration  of  the  Bible.” 

All  Christians  are  agreed  in  maintaining  that  the  Bible  is  a 
divinely  inspired  book;  that  it  was  written  by  holy  men  of  old 
who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  a  book 
absolutely  unique.  To  compare  it  with  the  scriptures  of  other 
religions  is  only  to  bring  out  by  contrast  its  divineness,  its 
transcendent  majesty,  its  fulness  of  revelation,  its  undimmed 
purity,  and  its  wonderful  adaptation  to  the  diversified  needs  of 
man.  It  was  suited  to  men  in  the  early  centuries;  it  is  just  as 
suited  to  men  to-day ;  it  will  be  equally  suited  to  those  who  shall 
come  after  us.  We  outlive  other  books ;  but  the  Bible  will  never 
be  outlived.  I  take  up  some  book  on  religion  written  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  I  find  myself  in  a  different  atmosphere 
from  that  which  it  breathes.  The  whole  doctrinal  perspective 
and  mode  of  conception  is  altered  since  it  was  written :  a  vast 
range  of  problems  has  arisen  which  did  not  come  within  the 
author’s  purview.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  Bible;  it 
*  The  Progress  of  Dogma,  p.  352. 
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has  a  modem  voice;  it  speaks  to  me  in  language  which  is  ever 
new — the  language  of  the  heart;  it  has  a  present  inspiration. 
And  it  is  all  this  to  men,  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever, 
because  it  is  the  eternal  word,  coming  from  the  heart  of  God,  and 
speaking  in  a  tongue  which  all  can  understand  and  interpret  for 
themselves. 

Excepting,  however,  the  facts  of  this  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
various  questions  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  degree,  the  qualities 
and  the  limits  of  it,  are  being  forced  upon  us.  We  are  compelled 
to  a  change  of  view  by  the  study  of  the  Bible  itself.  A  few, 
indeed,  still  cling  to  the  theory  of  verbal  inspiration,  in  spite  of 
its  being  manifestly  contrary  to  fact,  and  although  it  is  really  a 
low  and  mechanical  conception  which  robs  the  Bible  of  its  reality 
and  freshness  and  manifold  exhibition  of  man’s  thought  and  life 
fructified  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Others  adhere  to  the  term 
plenary,  as  if  it  were  a  good  word  to  conjure  with,  but  differ  in 
their  application  of  it.  But  why  should  we  not  face  the  facts  and, 
welcome  everything  which  throws  light  upon  the  composition  and 
the  growth  of  the  Bible?  Nothing  can  change  the  Bible  itself, 
though  we  may  be  led  to  alter  some  of  our  inherited  or  hastily 
formed  opinions  about  it.  It  will  bear  the  strictest,  most 
searching  scrutiny,  and  after  criticism  has  finished  its  task,  the  old 
book  loved  by  our  fathers  will  remain  the  same — not  a  truth  of  it 
expunged,  not  a  promise  deprived  of  its  lustre,  not  a  jot  or  tittle 
of  it  robbed  of  its  intrinsic  worth. 

There  are  two  distinctions  bearing  upon  this  subject,  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  which  will  serve  to  remove  difficulties  and  to  settle 
doubts.  The  first  is  the  distinction  between  revelation  and 
inspiration.  Revelation  is  both  higher  in  its  nature  and  wider 
in  its  range  than  inspiration.  It  consists  in  the  self-manifestation 
of  God  to  man,  either  through  the  vesture  of  the  visible  universe 
or  by  the  interposition  of  His  hand  in  the  history  of  nations,  and 
the  lives  of  individuals,  or  by  the  communication  of  His  truth 
and  will  through  men  whom  He  inspires  and  directs.  It  is  with 
this  last  that  we  have  to  do.  The  writers  of  the  Bible  are  inspired 
in  this  unique  sense  that  they  reveal  to  us  the  thoughts  and 
purposes  of  God ;  show  us  the  point  where  the  divine  touches  the 
human ;  make  known  to  us  the  way  of  life.  Sometimes  humbler 
tasks  are  set  them,  such  as  recording  natural  facts  or  portraying 
the  passions  and  motives  of  men.  Thus  the  writer  of  the  Books 
of  Samuel  relates  how  Saul  in  his  jealous  anger  cast  a  javelin 
at  David;  how  David  feigned  madness  before  Achish  of  Gath; 
how,  when  David  was  king,  his  son  Absalom  conspired  against 
him.  So  far  as  he  does  this  he  is  merely  a  chronicler,  like 
Herodotus  or  Caesar,  and  the  value  of  his  narrative  depends  solely 
upon  its  historical  accuracy.  Or,  to  cite  an  instance  from  the 
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New  Testament,  take  the  passage  from  one  of  Paul’s  Epistles  in  , 
which  he  asks  Timothy  to  bring  his  cloak  which  he  had  left  at 
Troas,  with  the  books,  and  especially  the  parchments.  In  making  f 
this  request  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  Paul  from  Cicero  or  • 
Pliny;  and  if  it  should  have  turned  out  that  his  cloak  had  been  j 
left  at  Ephesus  instead  of  at  Troas,  it  would  only  prove  that  j 
Paul’s  memory  in  his  old  age  had  failed  him,  and  would  not 
invalidate  in  the  least  his  teaching  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  cross  | 
and  the  resurrection.^  But  on  reading  the  books  of  Samuel  and  i 
the  Epistles  of  Paul,  we  find  shining  upon  the  history  and  the 
argument  which  they  contain  a  light  that  comes  from  heaven,  i 
The  author  of  Samuel  not  only  recounts  the  actions  of  Saul  and  ' 
David  and  Absalom,  but  shows  us  how  God’s  will  was  working 
itself  out  in  their  rise  or  fall,  and  how  the  larger  ends  of  His 
providence  were  being  promoted.  Paul  fills  his  letter  with 
authoritative  statements  about  Christ’s  gospel — the  relation  of 
faith  and  salvation,  and  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life,  which 
were  not  his  guesses  at  truth,  but  something  which  he  had  received  . 
by  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  divine  element  running 
through  the  Scriptures  which  makes  the  Bible  God’s  word  to  man,  ^ 
and  which  separates  it  from  all  other  books.  Its  historians  and 
prophets,  it-s  psalmists  and  apostles,  were  granted  an  open  vision  | 
of  the  eternal.  We  call  them  inspired,  not  because  they  were  ! 
men  of  lofty  gifts,  but  because  God  made  known  to  them,  through 
faith.  His  word,  and  enabled  them,  amidst  idolatry  and  unbelief, 
to  bear  witness  of  Him  and  His  righteousness  to  their  generation. 

It  is  this  quality  which  distinguishes  the  inspiration  of  a  Samuel,  | 
an  Isaiah,  a  Paul,  from  the  so-called  inspiration  of  a  Dante,  or 
Milton,  or  great  modern  preacher.  “  A  moment’s  reflection 
shows  us  that  the  word  means  something  quite  different  when  it  is 
employed  to  express  the  effect  which  men  of  genius  produce  upon  | 
us.  We  call  them  inspired  because  they  see  more  than  we  do, 
but  not  more  than  we  can.  They  reveal  the  unobserved  to  us,  I 
but  not  the  unknown  or  the  unknowable.  But  we  call  the  ' 
Bible  inspired  because  it  reveals  another  order — a  Kingdom  of  j 
Heaven — a  view  of  human  nature  and  of  human  destiny  which  | 
lies  beyond  our  ken.  There  is  poetry  in  the  Bible  of  a  high  order; 
but  it  is  not  as  poets  that  we  call  Isaiah  or  David  inspired;  it  ' 
is  as  revealers  of  God,  of  God’s  purposes,  of  God’s  methods.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  unobserved,  it  is  the  unknown,  the  otherwise  , 
unknowable  that  they  reveal  to  us.”  ^ 

Then  there  is  the  distinction  between  divine  revelation  and 
the  record  of  it  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  The  revelation  which  ■ 

3  See  Acts  yii.  16,  where  the  land  purchased  by  Abraham  of  Ephron  is  j 
confounded  with  that  which  Jacob  bought  of  Hamor.  i 
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God  made  to  the  Hebrews  consisted  of  divine  interpositions  of 
mercy  and  judgment;  of  guidance  of  the  national  life  through 
judge  and  prophet;  of  promises,  warnings,  and  admonitions, 
addressed  to  them  sometimes  by  inspired  men,  at  other  times 
through  startling  events.  God  revealed  Himself  to  Abraham  by 
a  vision  of  the  night ;  to  the  Israelites  by  the  plagues  of  Egypt  and 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea ;  at  the  end  of  the  kingdom  by  national 
calamities  terminating  in  the  Exile;  in  these  last  days  by  His 
incarnate  Son,  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  In  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews  this  superintendence  of  God  is  clearly  manifested.  It 
is  not  an  inference  from  facts,  or  an  opinion  of  men  of  religious 
genius,  but  something  open,  significant,  undisputed,  and  indisput¬ 
able.  And  the  Bible  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  a  record 
of  it  all,  a  narrative  of  the  way  in  which  God  blessed  and  chastised 
His  people ;  a  written  memorial  of  what  their  prophets  spoke  and 
their  psalmists  sang;  of  what  Jesus  Christ  said  and  did  and 
suffered. 

From  this  important  distinction  it  follows  that  revelation  is 
independent  of  the  Scriptures ;  that  it  preceded  and  might  outlive 
them.  If  the  Bible  were  to  be  suddenly  removed  or  obliterated  it 
would  not  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  the  facts  which  the  Bible 
records,  or  the  truths  which  it  embodies.  It  may  be  proved  that 
the  books  of  the  Bible  are  a  growth  and  not  the  production  of 
single  writers;  that  the  authorship  of  some  of  them  is  doubtful; 
and  that  the  composition  of  a  few,  or  even  of  many  of  them,  is 
of  a  later  date  than  formerly  assumed ;  but  these  conclusions  do 
not  touch  the  divine  realities  and  Gospel  verities  to  which  it 
bears  witness.  Take  for  example  the  faithful  saying  that  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.  This  is  an  historical 
fact,  embodying  a  sublime  atonement,  which  no  dispute  about  the 
authorship  or  date  of  John’s  gospel,  or  the  genuineness  of  any 
of  Paul’s  epistles,  can  disprove  or  disturb.  Suppose  it  should 
be  demonstrated  that  the  second  epistle  of  Peter  is  spurious,  or 
that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  not  by  John  the  apostle  but  by 
John  a  presbyter — how  would  these  discoveries  militate  against 
the  great  and  glorious  fact — the  proofs  of  which  are  with  us  and 
all  around  us  to-day — that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  our  sins?  No 
more  than  a  theory  of  colour  affects  the  existence  of  the  sun,  or  a 
theory  of  lunar  attraction  the  reality  and  grandeur  of  the  ocean. 

When,  however,  we  turn  from  God’s  revelation  of  Himself 
in  former  ages  through  prophets,  and  in  these  last  days  through 
His  Son,  to  the  record  of  it  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments  we  are  still  on  safe  and  immoveable  ground.  The  Bible 
partakes  of  the  glory  and  immortality  of  Him  in  whose  name  it 
speaks,  and  of  whom  it  bears  witness.  “  There  are  good  men,” 
said  the  eloquent  Professor  Elmslie,  “  who  tremble  for  the  Bible 
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just  now.  Tremble  for  the  Bible !  Tremble  for  the  Ark  of  God! 
No,  tremble  at  it,  and  let  us  beware  of  putting  up  a  presumptuous  s 
hand  to  steady  it.  God  can  take  care  of  His  own.”  In. order  to  [ 
assure  ourselves  that  the  Bible  is  a  true  record  of  a  veritable  j 
divine  revelation,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  read  it;  for  if  we  read  it 
we  shall  be  brought  face  to  face  with  God.  For  the  inspiration  | 
of  the  Bible  is  not  something  which  belongs  only  to  a  long  distant  * 
past ;  it  is  a  present  reality  and  power.  The  Bible  is  not  a  dead 
book,  containing  so  many  pages  of  letterpress,  but  a  living  voice, 
the  voice  of  a  living  God,  sometimes  terrible  as  that  which  shook 
Sinai,  sometimes  tender  as  that  which  breathed  out  its  love  on 
Calvary. 

“  In  the  Bible,”  wrote  Coleridge,  in  a  memorable  passage, 

“  there  is  more  that  finds  me  than  I  have  experienced  in  all  other 
books  put  together;  the  words  of  the  Bible  find  me  at  greater 
depths  of  my  being;  and  whatever  finds  me  brings  with  it  an 
irresistible  evidence  of  its  having  proceeded  from  the  Holy 
Spirit.”  *  “  For  the  word  of  God  is  living  and  active,  and  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword,  and  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  of 
soul  and  spirit,  of  both  joints  and  marrow,  and  quick  to  discern  : 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.” 

It  has  been  too  common  to  put  the  Bible  to  inferior  use.s. 
Either  it  is  studied  for  the  sake  of  constructing  or  defending  a 
body  of  opinions  calling  itself  a  .system  of  theology,  or  selected 
and  brief  portions  are  read  as  a  manual  of  devotion  morning  by 
morning.  As  a  text-book  of  theology  the  Bible  does  not  lend  itself 
readily  to  the  builder  of  systems,  and  so  it  has  been  sadly  ‘ 
treated ;  its  poetry  turned  into  prose,  its  divine  pleadings  * 
and  arguments  interpreted  in  the  terms  of  logic,  its  separate 
sayings  wrenched  from  their  context  to  serve  the  purposes  of  ^ 
proof,  its  divine  revelations  of  truth  and  life,  high  as  the  heavens,  ; 
manifold  as  nature,  forced  into  the  rigid  swathing  bands  of  1 
human  creeds,  where  they  look  pitiful  enough.  Much  of  the  gloiy  1 
and  beauty  and  pathos  of  the  Bible  perishes  under  this  process. 
As  a  manual  of  devotion  the  Bible  is,  indeed,  unapproachable,  and  [ 
in  this  use  of  it  a  good  end  is  realised.  How  many  can  say  with  j 
gratitude  of  this  book,  “  I  have  found  in  it  words  for  my  inmost 
thoughts,  songs  for  my  joy,  utterances  for  my  hidden  griefs,  and  [ 
pleading  for  my  shame  and  my  feebleness.”  ®  How  often  ha,«  [ 
it  made  the  hour  of  prayer  radiant  with  the  light  which  it  sheds 
upon  the  soul.  At  such  times  we  have  felt  the  rapture  of  the 
psalmi.st  when  he  wrote : 

How  sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my  taste  ; 

Yea,  sweeter  than  honey  to  my  mouth ! 

•'*  Coleridge’s  Confessions,  14,  p.  74. 

^Confessions,  p.  47. 
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But  the  practice  of  reading  short  passages,  selected  from 
different  books  of  Scripture,  which  is  generally  adopted  when  the 
Bible  is  used  as  a  manual  of  devotion,  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
sacred  volume.  It  should  be  read  as  a  whole.  Its  object  is  to  reveal 
God’s  Fatherhood  and  His  purposes  of  grace  in  Christ  Jesus;  to 
lift  human  lives  into  fellowship  with  God,  and  fill  them  with  His 
life.  His  love.  His  power;  to  nurture  and  train  a  redeemed 
humanity  that  shall  be  sanctified  in  spirit,  word,  and  act,  and 
that  shall  be  mighty  in  the  world  as  witnesses  for  His  truth,  and 
righteousness,  and  the  everlasting  Gospel.  The  inspiration  with 
which  it  is  filled  from  its  opening  hymn  of  creation  to  its 
apocalypse  of  a  conquering  Saviour,  is  a  present  energy  which 
succeeds  only  as  it  kindles  in  men  all  down  the  ages  a  corres¬ 
ponding  inspiration.  Unless  God  is  real  to  us  through  it,  as  He 
was  to  those  by  whom  He  speaks  to  us  by  their  words;  unless 
the  Christ  whom  it  unveils  is  our  life,  moulding  us  after  the 
image  of  His  perfect  loveliness ;  unless  the  forces,  moral  and 
spiritual,  embodied  in  Him  who  is  the  Spirit  of  Holiness,  arc 
operating  powerfully  upon  our  natures — it  matters  little  what  is 
our  theory  of  the  book,  or  whether  or  not  we  can  pronounce 
the  evangelical  shibboleth  with  exactness.  This  book  is  given  that 
it  may  both  tell  us  how  to  live,  and  impart  to  us  the  motives  and 
power  by  which  to  live.  Its  truths  are  not  offered  as  matters 
for  speculation,  but  as  food  for  the  soul.  “  The  words  that  I 
speak  unto  you,”  said  our  Lord,  “  they  are  spirit  and  they  are 
life.”  If  we  read  God’s  word  more  simply,  with  the  single- 
minded  object  of  knowing  God,  and  learning  His  will,  many  of 
its  doctrines  which  appear  mysterious  would  unfold  themselves 
to  us;  for  the  truths  of  the  Bible  are  spiritually  discerned  and 
become  vital  only  through  personal  experience. 

Let  us  put  this  Book  of  Books  to  this  its  noblest  use.  It 
was  designed  to  be  a  lamp  to  our  feet  and  a  light  unto  our  path. 
God  Himself  speaks  to  us  through  it.  He  gives  us  in  it  not  a 
system  of  doctrines  so  much  as  glimpses  of  His  glory,  insight 
into  His  love,  revelations  of  Himself  in  Jesus  Christ.  T.et  us 
not  put  the  Book  between  Him  and  us,  but  by  its  help  obtain 
for  ourselves  that  vision  of  God  of  which  it  testifies,  and  which 
is  "  the  one  thing  needful  for  worship  and  for  conduct.”  ^ 

S.  G.  WOODROW. 

’’The  Book  of  Isaiah,  by  Principal  Sir  G.  A.  Smith,  p.  68. 
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The  two  things  are  not  quite  the  same.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  believe  in  immortality  and  not  in  life  after 
death,  but  it  is  possible  to  believe  in  life  after  death  and  not  in 
immortality.  The  various  forms  of  the  doctrine  of  conditional 
immortality  posit  this.  They  hold  that  there  is  a  life  beyond, 
but  it  is  not  eternal  in  duration  for  all.  In  due  course  the  soul 
that  sinneth,  and  persisteth  therein,  shall  die. 

The  present  age  has  been  very  aptly  described  as  that  of 
the  question  mark.  Its  note  is  that  of  interrogation.  It  regards  i 
nothing  as  outside  the  range  of  inquiry.  It  upholds  the  right 
of  criticism  and  investigation.  Often  it  pushes  this  mood  and 
temper  to  extremes,  and  one  sometimes  feels  that  the  questioning 
is  superficial  rather  than  deep.  Nevertheless,  it  is  there,  and  has 
to  be  met.  Positions  old  and  new  have  to  defend  themselves. 
Mere  assertion  does  not  suffice.  The  grounds  of  belief  have  to  be 
stated  as  clearly  as  possible,  and  be  shown  that  they  are  not 
unreasonable  even  though  they  may  transcend  reason.  How 
stands  the  belief  in  life  after  death  in  this  questioning  age? 
What  can  be  said  on  its  behalf?  If,  in  the  final  result,  we  are 
not  able  to  give  proof  of  a  future  life  to  satisfy  all  minds, 
we  shall  have  accomplished  something  if  we  can  come  to  the 
conclusion  and  conviction  for  ourselves  that  death  is  not  the 
end  of  our  personality. 

To  my  mind  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  things 
to  a.scertain,  not  only  in  regard  to  this  but  other  beliefs  also,  is. 
What  does  the  ordinary  man  think?  What  is  his  outlook?  So 
far  as  one  can  discover,  the  average  man  does  believe  in  a  here¬ 
after;  at  least,  he  is  not  prepared  to  deny;  and,  moreover,  he 
holds  fairly  generally  that  the  hereafter  is  affected  by  the  kind 
of  life  lived  now.  The  belief  may  not  be  held  very  intensely, 
nor  may  it  often  occupy  the  thought,  but  it  is  there.  His  answer 
to  the  old  question,  “If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live?”  is,  on  the 
whole,  in  the  affirmative,  though  the  affirmation  is  in  many  cases 
made  rather  faintly.  When  death  comes  and  robs  him  of  one  that 
is  very  dear,  he  clings  to  the  belief  for  comfort  and  cherishes  it 
in  hope.  The  problem  of  a  life  beyond  then  becomes  to  him  a 
personal  one,  for,  as  Mark  Rutherford  says,  “  Whenever  anyone 
we  love  dies,  we  discover  that  although  death  is  commonplace,  it 
is  terribly  original."  To  every  minister  there  is  given  more  than 
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one  opportunity  of  seeing  the  ordinary  man’s  view  of  death,  and 
by  the  ordinary  man  we  mean,  for  the  moment,  the  man  who 
makes  no  religious  profession  and  very  rarely  is  to  be  found 
in  our  churches.  The  majority  do  not  deny  a  life  beyond,  or 
at  least  the  possibility  of  it.  It  is  accepted  as  a  kind  of 
traditional  belief  not  often  thought  upon.  It  may  not  in  many 
cases  represent  more  than  this,  that  man  is  something  more  than 
flesh  and  blood.  He  has  a  spirit  which  lives  on.  It  is  what  we 
should  rather  expect.  Where  the  conception  of  God  is  very 
nebulous  and  the  experience  of  fellowship  very  feeble,  the  thought 
of  an  after-life  is  not  likely  to  be  much  considered.  We  all 
need  to  clarify  our  own  ideas  if  they  are  to  be  of  any  real 
value.  Our  beliefs  may  be  quite  as  vague  as  those  of  the  man 
in  the  street. 

The  belief  in  human  immortality  has  been  challenged  and 
defended  in  modern  times  from  many  points  of  view,  and  much 
literature  has  appeared  upon  the  subject.  We  will  concern 
ourselves  in  this  paper  with  some  of  the  lines  of  defence.  The 
appeal  has  been  made  to  faith  and  revelation,  to  science  and 
philosophy,  to  spiritualism  and  the  evidences  of  survival.  One 
can  but  note  some  of  these  lines  of  defence  and  emphasise  that 
which  seems  to  have  the  greatest  value.  In  attempting  to  write 
anything  on  such  an  admittedly  difficult  subject  one  is  bound  to 
be  influenced  by  one’s  own  prejudices  and  experience.  If  we 
have  given  any  serious  consideration  to  the  problem  at  all  we 
come  to  it  with  our  own  predispositions. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  classify,  for  the  lines  of  defence  so 
converge.  The  scientist  may  set  out  to  write  purely  from  the 
standpoint  of  science,  but  introduces  a  good  deal  which  really 
belongs  to  the  realm  of  philosophy  or  faith.  Nevertheless,  certain 
classifications  can  be  made. 

From  the  standpoint  of  science,  particularly  that  of  organic 
evolution.  Dr.  Simpson  has  given  us  a  fascinating  treatment  of 
the  subject  in  his  Man  and  the  Attainment  of  Immortality.  The 
thesis  is  that  evolution  is  a  fact.  That  in  the  case  of  man  it  has 
been  a  process  of  winning  freedom  and  individuality;  that  in 
him  we  have  something  which  has  survival  value,  and  when  that 
which  has  survival-value  appears  it  is  perpetuated,  it  endures. 
Human  personality  is  the  product  of  a  long  and  costly  struggle, 
in  which  new  qualities  and  values  appear.  It  comes  to  have  that 
which  cannot  be  equated  with  the  purely  physical,  and  which 
detaches  itself  more  and  more  from  that  order.  In  short,  man 
gains  for  himself  a  soul,  a  capacity  for  God,  powers  and 
potencies  which  lift  him  far  above  the  rest  of  creation.  Man  is 
the  product  of  evolution — anything  but  mechanically  conceived — 
which  has  brought  him  to  where  he  is.  Evolution  instead  of 
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overthrowing  teleology  sets  it  on  its  feet  again  in  a  nobler  and  i 
vaster  way.  Its  purpose  is  seen  in  the  appearance  of  man,  and  1 
in  him  it  is  interpreted.  He  is  destined  for  eternal  life,  and  1 
achieves  it  in  fellowship  with  God.  “  Eternal  life  is  a  matter  of 
union  with,  of  keeping  hold  of,  God.  The  reward  of  the  good  I 
life  simply  is  its  persistence,  because  it  is  in  relationship  with  1 
God  ”  (p.  286).  Immortality,  therefore,  is  something  man  attains 
to.  He  wins  it  and  keeps  it  by  his  right  and  true  relationship  to 
life.  He  may  fail  to  attain. 

Now  the  theory  of  evolution  meets  with  wide,  if  not  almost 
universal,  acceptance  to-day.  If  it  be  true,  and  the  contention 
stands,  that  human  personality  is  the  product  of  a  long  and  costly 
struggle  in  which  it  becomes  richer  in  content  and  value  as  the 
ages  pass,  then  one  does  feel  that  there  is  much  to  say  for  the  , 
possibility  of  the  triumph  of  personality  over  death.  Shall  that  [ 
which  has  cost  so  much  be  finally  thrown  away?  On  this  basis 
does  not  science  need  to  make  an  act  of  faith  in  the  interests  of  j 
the  rationality  of  the  process  it  describes?  Dr.  Simpson  makes  l 
that  act  of  faith.  Christianity  comes  in  to  substantiate  it.  Dr. 
Simpson  says  as  much  as  can  be  said,  perhaps,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  organic  evolution.  To  some  his  line  of  reasoning; 
will  seem  very  convincing. 

Spiritualism  seeks  to  go  beyond  faith  and  establish  real  proof 
of  human  suiwival.  In  spite  of  the  evidence  given  and  the  great 
names  which  can  be  quoted  as  supporters  of  spiritualism,  one 
does  not  feel  that  the  phenomena  are  incapable  of  other  explana¬ 
tion.  If  telepathy  be  admitted,  for  instance,  very  much  could  be 
accounted  for  by  it.  We  are  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  mystery  of  personality  and  its  powers.  We  need 
not  introduce  the  Devil  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
spiritualism,  as  some  do.  We  can  straightway  admit  the 
integrity  and  good  faith  of  many  engaged  in  psychical  research. 
But  before  spiritualism  can  meet  with  wide  acceptance  its  evidence 
and  communications  will  need  to  be  far  more  impressive  than  at 
present,  and  it  will  have  to  rid  itself  of  a  certain  stigma  which 
it  has  certainly  gained  through  the  ages.  Having  read  a  good 
deal  of  the  evidence,  one  remains  unconvinced  still  of  definite 
communication  with  those  in  the  Unseen,  and  the  assurance  of 
immortality  seems  to  be  of  greater  moral  and  spiritual  value 
when  held  on  a  basis  of  a  faith  sure  of  its  grounds.  There  are 
spiritualists  and  spiritualists,  as  indeed  there  are  Christians  and 
Christians,  and  therefore  one  should  speak  with  a  certain 
hesitancy.  But  none  can  deny  that  there  have  been  very  real 
reasons  for  the  attitude  of  the  Church  generally  to  spiritualism. 
It  has  had,  and  still  has,  its  moral  dangers,  and  has  not  yet  given 
anything  of  greater  worth  and  ministry  than  that  which  thi* 
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New  Testament  has  taught.  The  fact  is  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  feel  they  can  accept  the  Resurrection  do  not  seem  to 
need  the  evidence  of  spiritualism.  They  believe  on  other  grounds, 
and  the  seance  does  not  appeal.  In  many  instances  also  the 
utterance  of  mediums  seems  very  like  the  projection  or  copy  of 
earthly  ideas.  It  may  appear  to  some  unreasonable,  but  before 
accepting  the  spiritualist’s  explanation  of  the  evidence  he  gives 
one  wants  to  feel  convinced  that  it  is  not  capable  of  being  other¬ 
wise  explained.  As  has  been  said  already,  if  telepathy  be 
admitted,  there  is  much  phenomena  which  can  be  accounted  for 
thereby.  Dr.  Hadfield,  in  his  essay  on  “  The  Mind  and  the 
Brain,”  gives  one  striking  example  of  this.  “  In  a  series  of 
seances  arranged  by  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  with 
Mrs.  Piper  as  medium,  the  investigators  sought  to  obtain  an 
account  of  a  certain  conversation  which  took  place  between  Mrs. 
Sidgwick  and  Mr.  F.  VV.  H.  Myers,  some  time  before  his  death. 
This  conversation  was  known  to  none  except  to  the  two  partici¬ 
pants.  In  her  trance  Mrs.  Piper  claimed  to  have  access  to 
‘  Myers,’  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  induce  the  spirit  of 
‘  Myers  ’  to  reproduce  the  conversation  through  Mrs.  Piper. 
As  long  as  Mrs.  Sidgwick  was  absent  and  did  not  come  into 
contact  with  Mrs.  Piper,  the  medium  failed  to  reproduce  the 
conversation.  When,  however,  Mrs.  Sidgwick  came  into  contact 
with  Mrs.  Piper,  there  was  a  remarkable,  though  not  perfectly 
accurate,  account  given  of  the  conversation.  That  is  to  say,  it 
was  the  proximity  of  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  who  knew  the  conversation, 
that  made  the  difference.  Mrs.  Sidg\vick,  therefore,  concludes, 
and  rightly  so  in  my  opinion,  that  the  medium  became  possessed 
of  the  information,  not  from  the  spirit  of  ‘  Myers,’  but  by  mental 
transference  from  Mrs.  Sidgwick  herself.  In  other  words,  though 
it  did  not  prove  communication  with  the  .spirit  world,  it  did 
afford  important  evidence  of  telepathy”  (p.  5.S,  Immortality,  by 
Dr.  Streeter  and  others).  Other  very’  striking  examples  are  also 
given  in  the  same  essay  which  seem  to  point  to  the  reality  of 
telepathy  and  of  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  function  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  brain.  The  conclusion  of  Dr.  Hadfield  is  that, 
whilst  there  is  not  proof  that  the  mind  will  survive  the  body,  it  is 
not  an  unreasonable  hypothesis,  and  that  there  are  signs  which 
point  that  way.  Professor  William  James  also,  in  his  Ingersoll 
Lecture  on  Immortality,  argues  on  the  line  that  the  mind  may 
still  function  when  the  body  has  fallen  into  decay.  That  the 
machinery  has  run  down  does  not  carry  with  it  necessarily  the 
fact  that  the  operative  is  no  more. 

If  science  cannot  deny  the  possibility  of  immortality,  neither 
pn  it  conclusively  prove  it.  Strictly  speaking,  the  subject  is  out  of 
its  domain,  yet  it  can  give  us  such  facts  of  man’s  past,  and  tell  of 
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what  he  is  now,  in  such  a  way  that  we  feel  he  should  be  con¬ 
queror  over  death.  We  gladly  accept  any  contribution  science 
can  give  to  the  body  of  knowledge  and  use  it  in  our  interpretation 
of  life  as  a  whole.  It  may  yet  furnish  us  with  that  which  is 
of  the  utmost  value  and  of  vital  importance  to  the  subject. 
Philosophy  and  metaphysics  are  continually  showing  their 
indebtedness  to  scientific  gains.  This  must  be  so  if  we  believe  in 
the  rationality  and  unity  of  things. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  it  is  not  so  much  to  science  and 
philosophy  we  should  look  for  light  on  immortality  as  to  religion 
and  the  affirmations  of  religious  experience.  It  is  along  that  line 
man  has  cOme  to  belief  and  assurance.  He  has  gained  a  real 
conviction,  “  an  earned  belief.” 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  him  in  the  dust : 

Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why; 

He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die; 

And  Thou  hast  made  him  :  Thou  art  just. 

Undoubtedly  some  have  passed  beyond  the  mood  of  these 
lines,  and  have  risen  to  passionate  belief  and  firm  conviction. 
The  words  of  Job  have  been  taken  and  filled  with  an  enriched 
meaning  :  “  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.” 

An  interesting  and  impressive  Pilgrim’s  Progress  can  be 
traced  in  two  directions  at  least,  that  of  the  Greek  and  that  of 
the  Hebrew.  In  both  cases  we  may  start  with  fairly  similar 
ideas  of  the  Hereafter;  the  Greek  Hades  and  the  Hebrew 
Sheol.  There  is  in  man,  soul,  or  spirit,  as  well  as  body,  and  at 
death  the  soul  or  spirit  enters  the  world  of  shades,  to  live  a  dim, 
ghostly  life.  But  in  both  cases  we  find  men  rising  to  the  con¬ 
ception  of  something  nobler,  to  belief  in  a  future  life  which  is 
more,  not  less,  than  life  on  earth.  In  the  case  of  the  Greek 
such  belief  was  reached  through  the  experience  of  fellowship 
afforded  by  the  Mystery  Cults  and  Religions.  In  that  of  the 
Hebrew  it  was  gained  through  the  fellowship  of  the  soul  with 
Yahweh  and  the  increasing  realisation  of  the  implications  of  that 
fellowship.  It  is  the  latter  progress  we  should  consider,  for  it 
leads  us  on  to  the  New  Testament  and  the  revelation  of  God 
in  Christ. 

The  subject  of  the  Hebrew  mind  in  relation  to  the  Here¬ 
after  has  been  dealt  with  by  a  number  of  writers  and  students  of 
Old  Testament  thought,  but  one  of  the  most  valuable  treatments 
is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Charles’  little  book,  Religions  Development 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments}  Chapter  four  is  given 
to  a  consideration  of  “  The  Rise  and  Development  in  Israel  of 
the  Doctrine  of  a  Blessed  Future  Life.”  “  This  belief  in  Israel,” 
1  Home  University  Library,  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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he  says,  “  arose  not  in  the  abstract  reasoning  of  the  schools,  but  in 
the  mortal  strife  of  spiritual  experience,  and  thus  ...  is  full  of 
practical  importance  for  all  who  are  seeking  to  live  the  life,  not 
of  nature’s  ephemera,  but  of  the  children  of  God.  For  in  this 
progress  from  the  complete  absence  of  such  belief  in  Israel 
to  a  positive  and  spiritual  faith  in  a  blessed  future  life,  all  alike 
can  read  writ  large  in  the  page  of  history  from  800  B.C.  to  A.D. 
100  a  transcript  of  their  own  spiritual  struggles  as  they  toil  up 
the  steep  ascent  that  leads  to  the  city  of  God.  It  is  a  national 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  which  every  child  of  man  must  repeat  in 
his  own  spiritual  experience  ”  (pp.  96-97).  In  the  early  stages 
of  the  religion  the  eschatology  of  the  individual  was  not  the 
pressing  problem.  The  idea  of  corporate  personality  predomin¬ 
ated  and  the  future  of  the  tribe  or  nation  was  the  main  concern. 
There  was  first  the  concentration  on  the  national  future, 
especially  in  the  strain  and  stress  of  such  experiences  as  the  exile. 
With  the  rise  and  development  of  the  idea  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  and  the  thoughts  of  a  restoration  and  a  glorious  future 
for  the  nation,  we  have  the  birth  of  the  idea  of  the  resurrection. 
“  Not  only  should  the  surviving  righteous  participate  in  the 
Messianic  kingdom,  but  the  righteous  dead  of  Israel  should  rise 
to  share  therein.  Thus  the  righteous  individual  and  the  righteous 
nations  should  be  blessed  together.”  ^ 

Thy  dead  men  (Israel)  shall  arise, 

And  the  inhabitants  of  the  dust  shall  awake  and  shout  for  joy. 

— Isa.  xxvi.  19. 

The  passage  could  be  paralleled  elsewhere.  In  Daniel  xxii.  2ff, 
resurrection  is  bound  up  with  the  thought  of  the  Messianic  king¬ 
dom,  but  here  some  of  the  wicked  also  rise,  and  not  to  life  but 
to  judgment. 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  along  the  lines  of  the  rise  of  religious 
individualism  we  should  trace  the  growth  of  the  belief  in 
immortality  and  a  blessed  future  life.  We  may  see  this  in  such 
writings  as  Ezekiel,  Job,  Jeremiah,  and  certain  of  the  Psalms. 
As  corporate  personality  counted  for  less,  though  the  idea  is 
always  there  to  some  extent,  and  the  sense  of  individual  relation¬ 
ship  to  God  became  more  realised,  we  get  a  greater  concentration 
on  the  eschatology  of  the  individual.  For  the  soul  that  has 
known  and  rejoiced  in  personal  fellowship  with  God  on  earth 
must  there  not  be  a  continuation  of  that  fellowship  even  beyond 
death?  Hence  the  utterance  of  the  psalmist’s  faith,  “Thou  wilt 
not  leave  my  soul  in  Sheol;  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holy 
one  to  see  corruption”  (Ps.  xvi.  10).  That  the  hope  of  the 
Psalmist  was  not  vain  was  shown  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
2  Ibid,  p.  113. 
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Christ,  is  the  use  Peter  made  of  the  passage  at  Pentecost. 
Legitimate  as  may  be  the  Christian  use  of  this  passage,  we  must 
not  forget  its  original  meaning  to  the  psalmist.  There  is  in 
the  Old  Testament,  in  the  later  and  higher  stages  of  its  thought,  j 
evidence  of  a  growing  belief  that  there  will  be  for  the  soul  | 
which  seeks  fellowship  with  God,  and  rejoices  in  His  ways,  a  | 
real  life  beyond  death;  something  better  than  the  gloom  of 
Sheol  where  the  light  of  the  divine  favour  does  not  shine. 

Until  comparatively  recent  times  the  general  conception  of 
the  period  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  was  that  it  was 
a  dead  and  barren  time.  It  is  now  conclusively  proved  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  We  have  the  witness  of  such  writings  as  Enoch, 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve,  Jubilees,  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon,  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  and  many  others. 
These  show  the  ferment  of  thought  and  the  development  of 
ideas  on  the  future  of  the  nation,  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and 
the  destined  lot  of  the  righteous  and  unrighteous.  Many  of 
these  ideas  were  carried  forward  into  the  Christian  era  and  help 
us  to  interpret  some  hitherto  dark  passages,  such,  for  instance  as 
we  find  in  Jude,  Second  Peter,  the  Apocalypse,  and  even  Paul. 
Space  forbids  more  than  this  passing  reference.  The  writings 
show  that  in- the  pre-Christian  era  many  in  Israel  had  come  to 
believe  very  definitely  that  there  was  to  be  a  blessed  future  life 
for  the  righteous,  and  retribution  for  the  ungodly.  The  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  future  life  is  the  attainment  of  a  resurrection,  not 
immortality  on  the  Greek  line  of  thought. 

What  did  Christianity  add?  Its  contribution  centres  in  the 
Person  of  Christ.  The  gospel  of  the  early  days  was  that  of 
“  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection.”  It  was  the  burden  of  the  message 
of  Paul  at  Athens  and  elsewhere.  He  who  had  been  crucified 
was  alive  from  the  dead,  and  the  apostles  preached  that  belief 
with  all  the  power  of  a  personal  conviction.  The  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Church  becomes  unintelligible  apart  from  the 
resurrection,  and  all  efforts  to  explain  it  away  demand  more 
faith  than  the  acceptance  of  the  fact.  The  disciples  were  sure 
Jesus  had  arisen  from  the  dead  and  appeared  to  them.  They 
never  wavered  in  that  belief,  but  held  it  in  the  face  of  all  denial 
and  incredulity.  Without  dealing  with  the  evidence  of  the 
re.surrection,  which  would  demand  a  special  paper,  we  assume 
here  its  truth  and  see  what  the  apostles  deduced  therefrom.  The 
chief  thing  was  this,  that  because  Jesus  had  arisen  from  the  dead 
there  was  sure  and  certain  victory  over  death  for  them,  through 
their  faith  in  Him  which  gave  a  like  quality  of  life.  “  If  the 
Spirit  of  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwelleth  in  you, 
He  that  raised  up  Christ  Jesus  from  the  dead  shall  quicken 
also  your  mortal  bodies  through  His  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you  ” 
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\Rom.  viii.  11).  As  death  could  not  hold  Christ  in  its  power 
because  His  was  an  immortal  life,  neither  could  it  annihilate 
those  in  whom  dwelt  the  life  derived  from  Christ.  He  that  had 
the  Son  had  life,  eternal  life. 

This  was  the  firm  conviction  of  the  Church,  and  a  perfectly 
reasonable  one.  If  men  were  really  one  with  Christ,  then  death 
could  not  be  the  master  of  them  any  more  than  it  was  of  Him. 
Because  He  lives  we  shall  live  also.  The  nature  of  that  future 
life  is  developed  by  Paul  in  his  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  body 
(1  Cor.  XV.;  2  Cor.  v.).  As  personality  has  that  body  which  is 
suitable  for  terrestrial  existence  now,  so  it  will  have  that  which 
is  suitable  for  the  celestial.  And  after  all  these  centuries  since 
Paul  many  still  feel  that  no  better  mode  of  considering  the 
future  has  been  given  us  than  by  the  great  apostle.  In  this  life  we 
build  up  in  us,  through  the  activity  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  of 
God  in  Christ,  the  body  that  shall  be.  Then  at  death,  when  the 
earthly  house  of  our  tabernacle  is  dissolved,  “  we  have  a  building 
from  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens  ” 
(2  Cor.  V.  1).  The  pre-Christian  era,  at  its  best,  was  one  of 
hope.  The  Christian,  through  the  resurrection,  is  one  of 
assurance.  Faith  gives  fellowship,  and  fellowship  gives 
assurance — the  sense  of  possession.  If  our  estimate  of  the  person 
of  Christ  be  a  right  one,  we  ought  not  to  doubt  the  reality  of  a 
future  life,  and  one  which  is  higher  in  value  than  this.  It  was 
certainly  the  outlook  of  Paul. 

We  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  life  of 
immortality  for  the  Christian;  he  reaches  this  conviction  on  the 
basis  of  his  faith.  What  about  the  rest  of  men?  In  the  main 
there  are  three  views  held  :  that  of  eternal  punishment,  that  of 
universalism,  and  that  of  conditional  immortality.  Some  measure 
of  support  can  be  found  in  Scripture  for  each  of  these  points  of 
view,  and  there  are  objections  to  all.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  ancient  dogmatism  has  given  place  to  hesitancy  regarding 
those  who  live  and  die  out  of  any  avowed  faith  in  Christ  or 
concern  about  the  soul.  Two  things  we  would  stress.  The  first 
is  that  men  cannot  come  to  the  highest  life  save  in  Christ  who 
has  manifested  it.  And  the  other  is  that  God  is  the  Judee  of  all 
men,  “  the  quick  and  the  dead.”  Moreover,  no  doctrine  of  the 
future  state  will  commend  itself  to  faith  which  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  That  which 
the  conscience  feels  to  be  unjust  will  be  rejected,  and  it  is  on 
moral  grounds  men  have  refused  to  believe  many  views  of  the 
fate  of  the  ungodly  at  one  time  very  prevalent. 

There  were  questions  Christ  refused  to  answer.  One  was 
this:  “Are  there  few  that  be  saved?  And  He  said.  Strive  to 
enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  ”  (Luke  xiii.  23-4).  It  is  manifestly 
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the  solemn  duty  of  the  Church  to  hold  up  eternal  life  as  a  prize 
to  be  won,  and  to  interpret  eternal  life  through  Christ.  He  lived 
“  in  the  power  of  the  endless  life.”  If  men  make  the  “  great 
refusal,”  they  must  of  necessity  suffer  loss.  All  that  that  means 
we  cannot  say; 

There  was  a  Door  to  which  I  found  no  Key : 

There  was  a  Veil  past  which  I  could  not  see. 


Let  us  frankly  admit  it.  “  We  know  in  part  and  prophesy 
in  part.”  It  is  ours  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith  and  lay  hold 
on  eternal  life,  remembering  as  Amiel  says,  “  The  eternal  life  is 
to  be  eternally  rewon.” 

F.  T.  BLOICE-SMITH. 


STONY  STRATFORD  had  a  sermon  from  Dan  Taylor  at 
the  end  of  June,  1778.  He  had  come  straight  from  preaching  for 
John  Brittain  in  London,  and  was  presently  to  train  John  Brittain 
Shenstone.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  any  minister  then  in  the 
church.  Taylor  dined  next  day  with  his  friend  John  Sutcliff  at 
Olney,  and  preached  at  Burton  Latimer;  on  Wednesday  at 
Moulton,  on  Thursday  at  Loughborough;  called  at  Nottingham 
on  Friday  and  got  home  to  Wadsworth  on  Saturday  in  time  to 
preach,  and  to  start  haying  on  Monday. 

28-678.  [Roger  Williams.]  An  answer  to  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Coddington  of  Rhode  Island,  to  governor  Leveret  of  Boston  in 
what  concerns  Roger  Williams  of  Providence. 

The  ten-page  original  in  the  library  of  the  R.I.  Historical 
Society  has  been  reproduced  in  photostat  by  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  as  also  other  pamphlets  relevant  to  33-676 
and  17-678. 

41-784.  Philip  Chapman  and  Sampson  Kingsford.  An 
address  to  the  society  of  Baptized  Believers  meeting  in  the  Black- 
friars,  Canterbury. 

Kingsford  was  34  years  old,  joint  Elder,  just  ordained 
Messenger,  destined  to  be  a  leader  for  37  years.  The  only 
known  copy  of  these  exhortations  is  owned  by  the  Rev.  Arthur 
F.  Taylor,  of  Canterbury. 

The  first  Baptist  Church  composed  entirely  of  negroes  is 
supposed  to  have  been  organised  in  South  Carolina  at  Silver 
Bluff,  between  1773  and  17/5. 


The  Ideal  Training  for  the  Ministry. 

Apart  from  an  editorial  suggestion,  I  should  not  have  chosen 
to  write  upon  such  a  subject.  The  ideal  person  to  dilate 
upon  it  would  be  a  newly-fledged  minister.  For  one  reason  or 
another  it  commonly  happens  that  the  recently  graduated  student 
is  in  the  mood  to  criticise  the  training  from  which  he  has  just 
escaped,  though  these  criticisms  tend  to  be  revised  in  the  light  of 
later  experience.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Saul  of  Tarsus 
occasionally  thought  Gamaliel  a  little  slow  and  heavy,  although 
later,  after  some  experience  in  teaching,  he  came  to  name  his 
preceptor  with  pride  and  reverence. 

However  that  may  be,  the  church  has  no  greater  interest 
than  the  perfecting  of  ministerial  equipment,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  listen  to  criticisms  and  suggestions  from  every  quarter. 
This  article  cannot  claim  to  be  the  product  of  experience,  but  it 
may  have  the  value  which  attaches  to  first  impressions. 

One  criticism  which  comes  from  almost  every  type  of  student 
is  that  our  systems  of  training  lack  elasticity.  A  rigid  course  of 
study  is  said  to  be  prescribed  for  each  man,  irrespective  of 
differing  aptitudes  or  desires.  Why  must  the  non-linguist  learn 
Hebrew  (he  doesn’t !)  ?  Why  should  the  preacher  who  is  capable 
of  poetic  flights  be  compelled  to  study  the  dry  details  of  dog¬ 
matics  ?  Should  the  gaze  of  the  ardent  social  reformer  be  diverted 
from  present-day  problems  to  the  unedifying  proceedings  of 
ancient  Councils? 

The  answer  is  manifold.  For  one  thing,  few  students  enter 
college  at  a  stage  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  of  wise  and 
profitable  specialisation.  The  most  necessary  thing  for  the 
average  student  is  the  discipline  of  unwelcomed  drudgery.  A 
man  must  learn  to  apply  to  himself  the  Parable  of  the  Trea.sure 
hidden  in  a  field.  It  is  beneath  the  surface  of  the  unattractive 
subjects  that  intellectual  wealth  is  to  be  found.  I  have  studied 
with  interest  the  “  catalogs  ”  of  various  American  colleges  where 
elasticity  is  the  chief  aim,  without  being  deeply  impressed.  The 
method  has  been  called  one  of  “  soft  options,”  and  seems  to  be 
one  long  inducement  to  take  the  path  of  least  resistance.  Should 
we  breed  a  virile  ministry  in  this  manner? 

One  very  practical  consideration  is  that  the  possibility  of 
adaptation  to  individual  tastes  and  aptitudes  is,  in  most  of  our 
colleges,  limited  by  considerations  of  ways  and  means,  whilst  in 
5  65 
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any  case  there  are  very  few  subjects  of  theological  study  which 
can  well  be  treated  as  optional.  The  London  B.D.  syllabus,  for 
instance,  contains  nothing  of  which  a  competent  minister  ought 
to  be  entirely  ignorant.  1 

When  we  consider  the  courses  of  study  required  for  entrants  { 
to  any  other  profession,  we  discover  that  there  is  the  same  I 
insistence  upon  a  practically  uniform  list  of  subjects.  What 
freedom  of  choice  is  given  to  the  would-be  solicitor  or  the 
budding  physician?  I  draw  the  conclusion  that  we  must  still 
continue  to  prescribe  one  pathway  for  students,  and  forbid  wan¬ 
derings  in  bye-paths  till  they  leave  college  territory. 

Another  complaint  is  that  of  the  apparent  irrelevance  of  ^ 
some  theological  studies  to  the  pressing  needs  of  the  day.  It  j 
would  be  well  expressed  in  the  words  of  H.  G.  Wells,  in  The  ! 
New  Machiavelli.  He  writes  thus  of  a  certain  philosophical 
lecturer  at  Cambridge  : 

“  All  his  woven  thoughts  lay  across  my  perception  of  the 
realities  of  things,  as  flimsy  and  irrelevant  and  clever  and 
beautiful,  oh ! — as  a  dew-wet  spider’s  web  slung  in  the 
morning  sunshine  across  the  black  mouth  of  a  gun.”  ! 

It  is  a  striking  comparison,  and  every  teacher  needs  to  * 
remember  that  his  business  is  to  render  ineffective  the  threatening 
guns,  and  no  cobwebs  will  do  this.  But  is  the  criticism  quite  f 
just?  After  all,  relevance  or  irrelevance  is  a  matter  of  stand¬ 
point.  Is  the  student  the  best  judge?  A  good  deal  of  modem 
literature  is  erratic  because  authors  have  judged  philosophy 
irrelevant.  i 

A  third  criticism  can  best  be  put  in  words  quoted  from  the 
Life  of  Phillips  Brooks  (vol.  I.,  p.  318) : 

“  I  shall  never  forget  my  first  experience  of  a  divinity 
school.  I  had  come  from  a  college  where  men  studied  hard, 
but  said  nothing  about  faith.  I  had  never  been  at  a  prayer 
meeting  in  my  life.  The  first  place  I  was  taken  to  at  the 
seminary  was  the  prayer  meeting;  and  never  shall  I  lose 
the  impression  of  the  devoutness  with  which  these  men  ; 
prayed  and  exhorted  one  another.  Their  whole  souls  seemed 
exalted  and  their  natures  were  on  fire.  I  sat  bewildered  and 
ashamed,  and  went  away  depressed.  On  the  next  day  I  met  ' 
some  of  those  men  at  a  Greek  recitation.  It  would  be  little 
to  say  of  some  of  the  devoute.st  of  them  that  they  had  never 
learned  their  lessons.  Their  whole  way  showed  that  they 
never  learned  their  lessons;  that  they  had  not  got  hold  of 
the  first  principles  of  hard,  faithful  conscientious  study.  The  | 
boiler  had  no  connection  with  the  engine.  The  devotion  did  j 
not  touch  the  work  which  then  and  there  was  the  work,  and 
the  only  work,  for  them  to  do.” 
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Sometimes  our  colleges  are  criticised  because  it  is  said  that 
they  spoil  devotion  and  exalt  study.  Adapting  Phillips  Brooks’s 
figure,  the  engine  has  no  boiler  at  all.  None  of  us  wishes  to 
deprecate  either  devotion  or  work,  but  what  is  the  use  of  setting 
any  man  in  pastoral  charge  if  he  has  not  already  learnt  to  blend 
these  two  essentials  in  his  own  life?  In  principle,  the  problem 
of  combining  these  two  things  is  not  peculiar  to  the  minister;  it 
confronts  the  layman,  too;  but  if  the  minister  cannot  solve  it, 
is  he  fit  for  his  calling?  The  sorry  divorce  between  devotion 
and  work  is  not  a  problem  which  any  college  can  solve;  it  is  a 
challenge  which  each  student  must  meet,  in  the  strength  of  God. 

From  the  consideration  of  all  these  criticisms,  I  have  come  to 
the  modest  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  most  of  the  trouble  lies, 
not  so  much  with  the  colleges,  or  with  the  students,  as  with  the 
pre-collegiate  years,  and  it  is  worth  while  inquiring  whether  we 
cannot  do  more  in  the  way  of  preparatory  training.  What  a 
pitiful  business  it  is  when  the  student,  who  entered  college  six 
months  before  with  pride  and  high  hope,  has  to  be  told  that  he 
had  better  return  to  his  former  calling,  since  it  has  become 
evident  that  he  lacks  the  mental  capacity  to  profit  by  a  college 
course!  Apart  from  the  disappointment  involved,  there  is  the 
very  practical  consideration  in  these  days  that  often  no  place  is 
open  to  him.  He  has  burned  his  boats  behind  him.  The  colleges 
dare  not  let  their  compassion  lead  them  into  retaining  such  a 
man,  for  the  tasks  of  the  ministry  are  too  sacred  to  be  committed 
to  the  proved  incompetent.  Is  there  no  possible  way  of  testing 
vocation  and  aptitude  beforehand,  and  so  avoiding  all  this 
perplexity  ? 

The  only  suggestions  that  some  to  me  are  that  we  might 
strengthen  and  extend  the  work  of  the  Home  Preparation  Union, 
and  that  ministers  especially  should  do  more  than  is  commonly 
done  in  the  intellectual  testing  and  training  of  the  would-be 
student.  Men  come  before  the  Selection  Committees  of  our 
colleges  for  whom  their  own  pastors  seem  to  have  done  nothing 
beyond  the  writing  of  a  perfunctory  recommendation.  In  some 
cases,  ministers  have  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  hear  the 
candidate  preach,  and  frequently  there  has  been  no  guidance  in 
reading.  It  is  not  certain  in  every  case  whether  the  churches 
ought  not  to  bear  an  equal  degree  of  blame.  I  hasten  to  say  that 
there  are  splendid  examples  on  the  other  side.  One  Baptist 
minister  known  to  me  has  for  years  been  doing  unrecognised  but 
most  fruitful  work  in  teaching  New  Testament  Greek  to  various 
students,  and  from  such  tuition  men  have  come  to  college  days 
fully  prepared  from  the  outset  to  take  advantage  of  every  oppor¬ 
tunity.  All  honour  to  such  a  man. 

Further,  is  it  possible  to  revive,  in  a  form  suited  to  modem 
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conditions,  something  analogous  to  the  old  academies,  such  as 
those  conducted  by  Cowper’s  friend,  the  Rev.  William  Bull,  of 
Newport  Pagnell,  and  by  Sutcliff  at  Olney?  Could  the  problem 
of  the  rural  churches  be  partially  solved  if  young  men  could 
serve  a  novitiate  under  ministers,  from  whom  they  might  learn 
habits  of  study  and  (what  is  even  more  important)  the  secret  of  an 
inward  life  of  sustained  and  habitual  devotion  ?  Such  preparation 
would  not  be  sufficient  in  itself,  but  it  might  serve  a  splendid 
purpose  as  a  preparatory  discipline.  I  hesitate  to  make  the 
suggestion  when  I  recall  the  satire  of  Mark  Rutherford,  who 
paints  the  Rev.  John  Broad  as  engaged  in  such  activities.  There 
is  in  inimitable  picture  of  Mr.  Broad  spending  an  hour  and  a 
half  on  Monday  in  private  conclave  with  Mrs.  Broad.  “  It  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  talking  over  the  affairs  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  and  it  added  to  Mr.  Broad’s  importance  with  the  missionary 
students,  because  they  saw  how  great  were  the  weight  and 
fatigue  of  the  pastoral  office.”  Still,  over  against  the  satire,  we 
may  set  the  fact  that  so  great  a  ministry  as  that  of  John  Angell 
James  sprang  from  such  a  training.  The  one  drawback  to  the 
plan  is  that  it  does  necessitate  the  abandonment  of  ordinary 
business  life,  with  all  the  risks  thus  involved,  in  order  to  test 
(spiritually  -no  less  than  intellectually)  a  man’s  vocation  to  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  I  see  no  way  round  that  problem.  It 
seems  clear,  however,  that  the  churches  must  shoulder  a  greater 
load  of  responsibility  for  the  discovery  and  testing  of  those  who 
are  called  and  fitted  for  the  pastoral  office,  and  for  the  giving  to 
them  of  some  training  preliminary  to  their  entrance  into  college. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  said  that  is  new  or  revolutionary 
about  the  college  course  itself,  except  to  stress  the  demand  that 
is  being  made  in  many  quarters  for  the  imparting  of  a  really 
systematic  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible. 
Ignorance  in  this  realm  can  have  no  excuse,  but  the  remedy  lies 
mostly  with  the  individual  student.  In  Spurgeon’s  College,  two 
examinations  are  held  yearly  in  selected  books  of  the  English 
Bible,  at  which  no  linguistic  questions  are  set,  nor  are  problems 
in  interpretation  considered,  but  the  whole  demand  is  for  the 
knowledge  of  what  the  books  set  actually  contain.  No  doubt 
much  the  same  thing  is  done  elsewhere ;  it  is  right  and  necessary. 
We  are  fortunate  in  possessing  a  wide  variety  of  colleges,  and  we 
shall  lose  if  they  are  ever  too  closely  assimilated,  though  there 
is  room  and  desire  for  growing  co-operation. 

How  long  ought  the  ideal  college  course  to  last  ?  The  answer 
varies  with  every  individual.  It  ought  to  be  as  long  as  a  man 
can  remain ;  but  there  are  limits  set  by  the  nature  of  our  ministry. 
The  training  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  begins  at  the  age  of 
twelve  and  lasts  until  he  is  twenty-four.  Here  is  a  completeness 
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of  training  which  we  may  sometimes  envy,  and  which  is  ruthlessly 
efficient  in  producing  a  well-drilled  army  of  men  cast  in  one 
mould.  Yet  the  men  whom  we  covet  for  the  ministry  ought  to 
emerge,  not  from  early  and  prolonged  seclusion,  but  from  actual 
contact  with  life,  with  character  ripened  and  the  will  braced  by 
the  challenge  of  the  office,  the  shop,  or  the  factory.  This  means 
that  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  get  our  student  until  the  early 
twenties,  or  to  retain  him  for  many  years.  How  can  we  make 
up  for  this  abbreviated  training?  By  pressing  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  definite  post-collegiate  study.  We  ought  to  guard, 
with  great  strictness,  the  early  years  of  the  pastorate..  Said 
Phillips  Brooks  : 

“  It  is  the  five  years  after  college  which  are  the  most 
decisive  in  a  man’s  career.  Any  event  which  happens  then 
has  its  full  influence.  The  years  which  come  before  are  too 
fluid.  The  years  which  come  after  are  too  solid.” 

During  these  early  years  the  young  minister  has  to  discover 
the  relevance  of  the  apparently  irrelevant  studies  in  which  he 
has  been  engaged,  and  he  has  to  beware  of  the  temptation  to  drop 
study  altogether,  even  whilst  he  is  spending  long  hours  at  his 
desk.  For  his  own  good  it  is  well  that  there  should  be  demanded 
from  him  evidence  of  the  prosecution  of  a  planned  and  exacting 
course  of  study,  as  a  condition  of  his  full  recognition  as  a 
minister.  A  great  deal  of  prejudice  exists  against  this  demand, 
partly  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  who  is  naturally  eager  to 
concentrate  exclusively  on  the  tasks  for  which  he  has  long  been 
preparing,  and  partly  in  the  thought  of  the  churches,  who  are 
somewhat  jealous  of  what  they  may  consider  a  withdrawal  of 
energy  from  pastoral  duty. 

I  have  said  very  little  of  ministerial  preparation  on  the  side 
of  spiritual  life,  but  that  is  not  because  the  importance  of  it  is 
minimised,  but  because  it  is  a  matter  that  belongs  rather  to  the 
sphere  of  the  student’s  own  responsibility.  There  ought,  how’- 
ever,  to  be  provision  for  the  student  periodically  to  engage  in 
the  work  of  evangelisation  during  his  college  days.  He  should, 
at  stated  intervals,  be  in  actual  contact  with  the  mass  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  and  even  vice.  This  is  essential  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
spiritual  well-being,  and  because  only  thus  can  his  ministry  be 
humanised.  One  of  Hugh  Walpole’s  characters  says  :  “  People 
aren’t  better  or  worse.  They  are  only  different.”  We  dispute 
the  ethics  of  this  saying,  but  the  psychology  is  sound.  People  are 
different,  but  preaching  often  seems  to  forget  the  fact.  Mark 
Rutherford  wrote  :  “  Parsons  are  bound  to  preach  by  rule.  It’s 
all  general.  It  doesn’t  fit  the  ins  and  outs.”  The  cure  for 
“  preaching  by  rule  ”  is  that  men  should  often  have  to  deal  with 
the  individual  instead  of  the  congregation,  and  with  the  individual 
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in  his  utter  aloofness  from  the  conventionalities  of  ordinary  i 
religious  circles.  | 

All  the  foregoing  is  a  plea  for  ministerial  training  that  begins  j 
earlier  and  lasts  longer  than  the  years  spent  in  college.  It  requires  ; 
the  co-operation  of  the  churches  and  the  ministry  with  the  colleges. 
Most  of  all,  it  needs  God’s  grace  and  help,  and  we  may  be  sure  j 
these  will  not  be  withheld,  if  we  will  only  keep  open  the  channels 
along  which  they  may  flow.  p  ^  EVANS. 


1704,  July  29.  A  copy  of  an  order  which  my  Lord  [Bishop 
Lloyd]  sent  to  the  rector  of  Upton  upon  Severn  to  publish  in 
his  church. 

I  am  required  by  the  Bishop  to  give  you  notice  that  his 
Lordship  intends  to  preach  and  confirm  in  this  church  on  Tuesday 
next. 

I  am  likewise  to  inform  you  that  his  Lordship  having  heard 
that  some  of  the  Anabaptists  in  this  part  of  his  diocese  have 
made  offers  or  demands  of  a  public  dispute  or  conference  with 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  concerning  the  reasons 
of  their  separation,  which  by  the  canons  of  our  Church  none  of 
us  that  are  ministers  can  undertake  without  leave  from  the 
Bishop. 

Therefore  to  the  end  that  our  declining  such  disputes  may 
not  give  occasion  to  any  of  our  adversaries  to  boast  of  any  such 
offers  they  have  made,  his  Lordship  has  ordered  me  to  declare 
that  if  any  of  that  sect  of  Anabaptists,  or  any  other  of  the 
Separatists  from  our  Church,  desires  to  be  heard  what  he  has  to 
say,  either  to  justify  his  separation  or  to  object  against  the 
doctrine  or  discipline  or  worship  of  God  in  our  Church,  he  shall 
be  fully  heard  and  also  answered  by  our  mini.sters  in  this  place, 
either  on  Tuesday  next  between  4  and  6  in  the  afternoon,  or  on 
W ednesday  next  between  8  and  1 1  in  the  morning  :  and  my  Lord 
Bishop  will  be  present  himself  to  see  that  everything  shall  be 
done  with  all  possible  fairness  to  the  Separatists,  and  that  they 
likewise  keeping  themselves  within  the  bounds  of  a  fair  dispute 
without  any  reflexions,  shall  not  suffer  for  anything  that  they 
shall  say  on  the  heads  above  mentioned. 

The  like  order  was  sent  to  the  rector  of  Severn  Stoke,  and 
to  the  vicar  of  Hanley  Castle.  The  like  order  was  sent  to  the 
minister  of  Pershore,  and  Thursday  in  the  afternoon  appointed 
to  be  in  that  church. 

No  Dissenters  appeared  to  his  Lordship  either  at  Upton  or 
Pershore. 
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Richard  Baxter— The  Director  of  Souls 

THE  MAN  AND  HIS  PASTORAL  METHOD. 

IT  is  Richard  Baxter — the  Director  of  Souls — who  makes  us 
realize  that  the  prime  work  of  the  Christian  Minister  is  to 
be  the  Ambassador  of  God  and  the  instrument  of  men’s  conversion. 
Our  greatest  glory  among  men  is  to  “  save  a  soul  from  death,  and 
to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.”  Not  a  person  that  you  see  but  may 
find  you  work.  “  In  the  saints  themselves,  how  soon  do  the 
Christian  graces  languish  if  you  neglect  them;  how  easily  they 
are  drawn  into  sinful  ways,  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Gospel,  and 
to  their  own  loss  and  sorrow.”  It  is  ours  to  be  wise  in  the 
winning  of  souls  and  to  feed  the  flock  of  Christ.  How  to  do  this 
let  the  Holy  Spirit  teach  us  as  we  meditate  upon  the  work  of  R. 
Baxter — the  Reformed  Pastor,  in  a  day  when  many  of  the  flocks 
were  without  shepherds. 

One  of  the  salient  facts  about  him  is  that  he  stood  for 
individualism  in  religion,  and  for  spiritual  freedom,  while  his 
life  is  almost  coeval  with  the  Stuart  monarchy. 

If  I  were  asked  w’hat,  in  the  year  1640,  was  one  of  the  most 
unpromising  towns  in  England  to  which  a  young  man  could  !,)e 
sent,  who  was  starting  his  career  as  preacher  and  pastor,  I  should 
feel  inclined  to  point  to  the  town  of  Kidderminster.  With  a 
population  between  three  and  four  thousand,  mostly  carpet  weavers, 
it  had  been,  morally  and  spiritually,  so  grossly  neglected  as  to  have 
sunk  into  practical  heathenism.  The  majority  of  the  people  were 
ignorant  beyond  the  ignorance  of  the  time,  debased  beyond  its 
defilement,  disorderly  beyond  rudeness.  The  town’s  besetting  sin 
was  drunkenness,  while  swearing  and  Sabbath  desecration 
abounded.  Yet  there  was  hope.  The  town  petitioned  against  the 
vicar,  an  ignorant  and  drunken  fellow  named  Dance,  and  he,  to 
compromise  the  matter,  offered  to  allow  £60  a  year  for  a  preacher, 
on  whom  the  main  part  of  the  duty  of  the  parish  would  fall. 
The  people  concurring  with  the  offer  gave  an  invitation  to  Baxter, 
who  willingly  accepted  it.  Other  parishes  were  no  better.  Thus 
the  field  had  been  overrun  with  briers  and  thorns,  and  abandoned 
to  thistles  and  weeds. 

Again,  if  I  were  asked,  who  of  all  men — taking  merely 
physical  reasons  into  account — would  seem  to  be  the  most 
unlikely  man  to  be  sent  as  pastor  to  this  unlikely,  unpromising 
place,  I  should  have  said  that  man  was  Richard  Baxter. 
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Scarcely  ever  has  a  man,  who  has  done  work  at  all, 
done  it  under  curcumstances  of  such  difficulty  and  pain  as  this 
man  did.  For  fourteen  years  he  had  scarcely  a  working  hour 
free  from  pain.  He  was  engaged  in  one  long  conflict  with  diseases 
like  pleurisy,  nephritic  and  cholic.  “  I  had  several  times,”  he  says, 

■“  the  advice  of  no  less  than  six  and  thirty  physicians,  by  whose 
order  I  used  drugs  without  number,  almost  all  of  which  God 
thought  not  fit  to  make  successful  for  a  cure.”  Over  twenty 
times  he  was  near  to  death;  again  and  again  he  was  brought  to 
the  very  gates  of  the  grave,  and  again  and  again  he  returned 
to  life  through  the  long  and  wearisome  ascent  of  slow  and  difficult 
recovery.  If  Baxter  had  done  nothing  but  take  care  of  himself  as 
an  invalid,  no  one  would  have  had  the  heart  to  blame  a  man  to 
whom  life  was  thus  one  long  and  weary  battle  with  disease  and 
pain. 

And  yet  once  more,  if  I  were  asked  to  single  out  one  English 
town  of  the  seventeenth  century  which,  more  almost  than  any 
other,  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  one 
preacher,  who,  more  than  most,  was  successful  in  winning  men 
for  Christ,  and  in  organizing  a  vigorous  church  life  under  his 
pastorate,  I  should  say  that  town  was  Kidderminster,  and  that 
preacher,  Richard  Baxter.  Half  a  century  ago  that  town  did 
honour  to  itself  by  erecting  a  statue  to  the  preacher;  and  on  the 
occasion  of  unveiling.  Dean  Stanley  said  :  ”  There  have  been 
three  or  four  parishes  in  England  which  have  been  raised  by  their 
pastors  to  a  national,  almost  a  worldwide  fame.  Of  these,  the 
most  conspicuous  is  Kidderminster;  for  Baxter  without  Kidder¬ 
minster  would  have  been  but  half  of  himself;  and  Kidderminster 
without  Baxter  would  have  had  nothing  but  carpets. 

THINK  THEN  OF  THE  MAN.  He  was  born  of  poor,  ' 
but  genteel,  parents  at  Rowton  in  Shropshire,  Nov.  12th,  1615, 
and  although  he  became  eminent  for  his  learning,  he  was  not 
educated  at  any  university.  He  first  was  sent  to  school  under 
Mr.  John  Owen,  of  Wroxeter.  Then,  for  a  time,  he  was  a  pupil 
to  Mr.  Richard  Wicksted,  a  scholarly  man,  the  chaplain  to  the 
Council,  at  Ludlow  Castle.  Neglected  by  his  tutor,  all  the  benefit 
he  derived  was  from  the  enjoyment  of  abundance  of  time,  and 
plenty  of  books.  Ludlow  Castle  is  the  romantic  centre  of  one  of 
the  sweetest  landscapes  in  England,  and  the  august  seat  of  many 
historical  recollections,  e.g.,  here,  some  three  or  four  years  after¬ 
wards,  Milton  presented  his  immortal  “  Comus  ”  for  the  first 
time,  and  here,  some  thirty  years  afterwards,  Butler  wrote  the 
first  part  of  his  Hudibras.  Baxter  returned  to  Wroxeter,  after 
only  eighteen  months  absence,  and  taught  in  the  school  where  he 
had  been  a  scholar  while  he  continued  his  own  private  preparation. 

In  his  fifteenth  year  he  tells  us,  “  it  pleased  God  that  a  poor 
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pedlar  came  to  the  door  that  had  ballads  and  some  good  books, 
and  my  father  bought  of  him,  Dr.  Sibbes’s  Bruised  Reed.’’  This 
also  I  read,  and  found  it  suited  my  taste  and  seasonably  sent  me, 
which  opened  more  the  love  of  God  to  me,  and  gave  me  a  livelier 
apprehension  of  the  mystery  of  redemption,  and  how  much  it 
was  beholden  to  Jesus  Christ.”  “  Thus  without  any  means  but 
books  was  God  pleased  to  resolve  me  for  Himself.” 

Circumstances  led  to  his  turning  his  attention  to  a  career  at 
Court,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Master  of  Revels,  but  a  short 
experience  of  this  sufficed.  The  next  four  years  were  spent  in 
quiet  preparation  for  his  life’s  task. 

In  1638,  Philip  Foley,  the  Stourbridge  ironmaster  and  brother 
to  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  refounded  and  endowed 
the  Grammar  School  at  Dudley,  making  Baxter  the  Master. 
Therefore  he  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  His 
latest  biographer  tells  us  “  by  the  terms  of  his  licence,  he  had 
permission  to  teach  in  the  school  at  Dudley,  and  to  preach  in  the 
parish  church,  and  in  the  villages  round  about.  Dudley,  hov/ever 
was  a  centre  of  Nonconformity,  and  with  that  scrupulosity  in 
matters  of  belief  that  always  characterised  him,  Baxter  felt  that 
he  must  plunge  into  the  controversy,  and  master  the  principles 
of  those  that  sought  to  free  themselves  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops.  It  was  the  turning-point  of  his  career,  for  Baxter, 
in  spite  of  the  obvious  reluctance  to  reveal  his  own  position,  from 
this  time  onwards,  betrays  an  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  that 
of  the  majority  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.” 

He  preached  his  first  sermon  at  the  Upper  Church,  Dudley 
and  evangelised  the  villages  around.  After  a  year  he  went  to  be 
curate  to  a  clergyman  at  Bridgnorth,  where  he  laboured  two  years. 
In  1640  he  went  to  be  lecturer  for  the  Vicar  of  Kidder¬ 
minster,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  two  years.  Originally, 
like  his  family  and  his  friends,  an  unhesitating  conformist, 
he  about  this  time  found  himself  led  to  adopt  some  of  the 
nonconformist  views.  His  learning  and  capacity  for  business 
made  him  the  leader  of  the  Presbyterian  party.  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  preachers  of  his  own  day,  and  consistently  endeavoured 
to  exert  a  moderating  influence,  with  the  result  that  he  became  the 
subject  of  attack  by  extremists  of  both  views.  Though  siding 
with  Parliament  in  the  Civil  War,  he  opposed  the  execution  of  the 
King  and  the  assumption  of  supreme  power  by  Cromwell.  During 
the  War  he  served  with  the  army  as  chaplain. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  he  had  at  least  three  public 
disputations  with  the  Baptists.  One  at  Amersham  in  Bucks. 
Another  in  1643,  at  Coventry,  with  Benjamin  Coxe,  M.A.,  on 
“  Infant  Baptism.”  Baxter  issued  the  challenge  for  this,  but  as 
the  outcome,  Coxe  was  imprisoned.  The  most  famous  was  on 
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Jan.  1st,  1650,  at  Bewdley,  with  John  Tombes  in  an  Anglican 
church  he  disputed  from  the  infant’s  right  to  church  membership 
to  their  right  to  infant  baptism.  There  was  a  crowded  audience 
and  the  debate  lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  five  at  night. 

For  reasons  of  health  he  retired  from  the  army  to  the  house 
of  his  friend.  Sir  Thomas  Rouse,  of  Rouse-Lench,  Worcestershire, 
and  there,  in  continual  expectation  of  death,  with  one  foot  in  the 
grave,  he  wrote  the  first  part  of  the  best  of  all  his  works.  The 
Saint’s  Everlasting  Rest,  published  in  1650.  Excepting  a  Bible 
and  a  Concordance,  Baxter  had  not  a  single  book  with  him  at  the 
time  to  help  him  as  he  wrote. 

On  the  invitation  of  his  former  parishioners  he  returned  to 
Kidderminster  in  1647,  and,  in  spite  of  continual  ill-health,  he 
laboured  there  for  fourteen  years  with  eminent  suecess.  “  When 
I  came,’  he  says,  “  there  was  about  one  family  in  a  street  that 
worshipped  God  and  when  I  came  away  there  were  some  streets 
where  there  was  not  one  poor  family  that  did  not  do  so.” — And  on 
the  Lord’s  days,  instead  of  the  open  profanation  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed,  a  person,  in  passing  through  the  town,  in  the 
intervals  of  public  worship,  might  overhear  hundreds  of  families 
engaged  in  singing  psalms,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  other  good 
books,  or  such  sermons  as  they  had  wrote  down  while  they  heard 
them  from  the  pulpit.  His  care  of  the  souls  committed  to  his 
charge,  and  the  success  of  his  labours  among  them,  were  truly 
remarkable;  for  the  number  of  his  stated  communicants  rose  to 
600,  of  whom  he  himself  declared,  there  were  not  twelve  con¬ 
cerning  whose  sincere  piety  he  had  not  reason  to  entertain  good 
hopes. 

At  the  Restoration,  Baxter  was  appointed  one  of  the  King's 
Chaplains  and  took  a  leading  part  at  the  Savoy  Conference.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  blame  him  because  this  Conference  failed  to 
secure  agreement.  Presbyterian  though  he  was,  he  did  not  object 
to  a  modified  form  of  Episcopacy;  yet  he  declined  the  proffereit 
Bishopric  of  Hereford,  preferring  to  return  as  curate  to  Kidder¬ 
minster.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  having  driven  him  out  of  the 
Established  Church,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Kidderminster  and 
was  subjected  to  much  hardship.  During  the  Plague  and  after  the 
Great  fire,  when  Parliament  was  meeting  at  Oxford,  and  passing 
measures  against  them,  many  of  the  Nonconformist  ministers, 
including  Baxter,  returned  to  London  and  took  the  place  of  the 
clergy,  who  had  fled  from  the  post  of  duty,  in  succouring  the  sick 
and  homeless  people.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Baxter  was  for  the 
first  time  imprisoned  and  only  got  release  at  the  end  of  the  six 
months  under  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Bunyan  too,  was  im¬ 
prisoned  and  that  for  twelve  years  in  Bedford  Jail. 

Retiring  to  Acton,  Middlesex,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of 
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nine  years  in  the  composition  of  some  of  the  most  important 
of  his  works.  The  Act  of  Indulgence,  in  1672,  permitted  him  to 
return  to  London,  where  he  divided  his  time  between  preaching 
and  writing.  But  in  1685,  after  the  accession  of  King  James  II, 
he  was  brought,  for  alleged  sedition  in  his  Paraphrases  of  the 
New  Testament,  before  the  notorious  Judge  Jefferies,  who  treated 
him  in  a  most  brutal  manner,  calling  him  a  dog,  and  swearing  it 
would  be  no  more  than  justice  to  whip  such  a  villain  through  the 
city.  Condemned  to  pay  500  marks,  and  to  be  imprisoned  until 
the  fine  was  paid,  he  lay  in  the  King’s  Bench  Prison  for  nearly 
eighteen  months— during  this  his  second  imprisonment — and  was 
only  released  on  the  mediation  of  Lord  Powis. 

It  was  Baxter  who,  when  greeted  by  Judge  Jefferies  with 
the  remark,  “  Richard,  I  see  the  rogue  in  thy  face,”  replied,  ”  I 
had  not  known  before  that  my  face  was  a  mirror.” 

Mark  you  this  was  not  the  speech  of  a  self-conceited  fellow, 
for  on  one  occasion  on  seeing  a  man  being  taken  to  the  scaffold 
he  said,  “  There  goes  Richard  Baxter,  but  for  the  grace  of  God.” 
The  later  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  tranquillity.  One  of  his 
last  efforts  was  to  join  in  a  serious  attempt  to  unite  the  Presby¬ 
terians  and  Independents.  He  died  on  December  8th,  1691,  in 
his  seventy-fifth  year,  and  it  is  said  that  never  was  there  .such 
a  funeral  as  his. 

His  literary  activity  was  marvellous  in  spite  of  ill-health  and 
outward  disturbances.  He  is  said  to  have  written  168  works, 
including  two  books  of  poetry.  The  best  known  are  The  Saints 
Everlasting  Rest;  A  Call  to  the  Unconverted ;  and  The  Reformed 
Pastor.  A  copy  of  his  Holy  Commonwealth  had  the  distinction  of 
being  burned  at  Oxford  along  with  books  written  by  John  Milton 
and  John  Goodwin.  The  most  diverse  minds  have  their  favourites 
among  his  books.  He  was  a  favourite  with  Addison  and  Coleridge 
and  Dr.  Johnson’s  too  indulgent  reply  to  Boswell’s  question,  what 
works  of  Baxter  should  he  read,  “  Read  any  of  them,  for  they 
are  all  good  ”  is  well  known.  They  have  been  translated  into 
many  tongues.  A  Call  to  the  Unconverted  was  translated  by  John 
Eliot — the  Apostle  of  the  Red  Indians — into  the  Indian  language, 
and  a  copy  of  this  recently  sold  for  £6,800.  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow 
says  that  “  his  practical  writings  were  never  mended,  and  his 
controversial  ones  seldom  confuted,”  and  Dean  Stanley  called 
him  “  The  first  English  Protestant  Schoolman.” 

He  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons  at  St.  Margaret’s, 
Westminster,  30th  April,  1660.  The  very  next  day  the  Parliament 
voted  for  the  Restoration.  He  preached  before  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Alderman  and  all  London  at  St.  Paul’s  on  the  day  of  Thariks- 
giving,  10th  May,  1660,  for  General  Monk’s  success  in  bringing 
the  king  back. 
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The  claim  of  Baxter  to  stand  high  on  the  roll  of  English 
worthies  must  be  found  in  his  eminent  example  of  self-sacrifice. 
Two  simple  facts  may  be  stated  at  illustrative  of  the  breadth  of 
this  illustrious  man,  viz  : — 

1.  The  Church  of  England  is  indebted  to  Baxter  for 
procuring  the  charter  of  the  Company  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  New  England.  He  had  then  been  ejected  by  his  mother 
church,  in  which  he  had  refused  a  mitre;  but  none  the  less 
earnestly  did  he  seek  to  obtain  a  charter  for  that  Church.  His 
“  field  ”  was  the  world,  and  his  correspondence  with  John  Eliot 
shows  that,  far  ahead  of  his  times,  he  saw  the  possibility  and 
urgent  need  of  modern  missions. 

2.  Baxter  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  English¬ 
man  to  speak  fearlessly  out  on  the  slave  trade.  Writing  in  1673 
he  said,  “  They  who  go  as  pirates  and  take  away  poor  Africans 
to  make  them  slaves  and  sell  them,  are  the  worst  of  robbers ;  and 
ought  to  be  considered  as  the  common  enemies  of  mankind;  and 
they  who  buy  them,  and  make  use  of  them  as  mere  beasts  of 
burden  are  fitter  to  be  called  demons  than  Christians.” 

It  is  a  remark  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  Bishop  of  Chester,  that  “  it 
was  enough  for  one  age  to  produce  such  a  man  as  Richard 
Baxter.”  The  age  that  had  the  honour  of  producing  this  holy  and 
great  man,  was  the  age  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  age  of  Non¬ 
conformity.  Of  it  W.  Savage  Landor  truly  says,  “  There  were 
giants  in  those  days;  but  giants  who  feared  God,  arid  not  who 
fought  against  Him.”  Baxter  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
giants.  He  was  to  its  theology  what  Cromwell  was  to  its  politics 
and  Milton  to  its  liberties. 


Our  study  is  more  particularly  concerned  with  HIS  j 
PASTORAL  METHOD.  Dr.  Powicke  rightly  asserts  :  “  Nor  j 
can  I  help  setting  down  the  conviction  that  in  Baxter  the  Pastor—  j 
which  includes  Preacher — a  modern  Pastor  may  still  find  the  ! 
richest  possible  incentive  to  all  that  is  best  and  highest  in  his  I 
vocation,  whatever  may  be  the  width  of  his  difference  from  ! 
Baxter  the  Theologian.”  | 

The  best  way  to  undersand  him  is  to  study  Gildas  Salvianus:  i 
The  Reformed  Pastor,  which  was  written  in  connection  with  a  | 
Day  of  Humiliation  kept  at  Worcester,  December  4th,  1655,  by  ■ 
the  Ministers  of  the  County.  It  is  really  the  enforcement  of  the  I 
text  “  Take  heed  therefore  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock,  j 
over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers,  to  j 
feed  the  church  of  God,  which  He  hath  purchased  with  His  own  | 
blood,”  Acts  XX.  28.  Listen  to  what  Dr.  Doddridge  said  of  it:  j 
”  The  Reformed  Pastor  is  a  most  extraordinary  performance,  and  ■ 
should  be  read  by  every  young  minister,  before  he  takes  a  people  j 
under  his  stated  care;  and,  I  think,  the  practical  part  of  it  j 
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reviewed  every  three  or  four  years;  for  nothing  would  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  a  minister  to  that  zeal  in 
his  work,  for  want  of  which  many  good  men  are  but  shadows  of 
what  (by  the  blessing  of  God)  they  might  be,  if  the  maxims  and 
measures  laid  down  in  that  incomparable  Treatise  were  strenuously 
pursued.”  No  wonder  that  it  is  still  among  the  books  which 
probationer  ministers  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  are 
required  to  read,  as  it  was  thus  placed  by  John  Wesley. 

Baxter  regarded  his  ministry  at  Kidderminster  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  work  of  his  life.  His  work  was  to  preach.  He  took  it  to  be 
the  chief  instrument  of  salvation.  “  True  Pastors  and  Bishops  of 
the  Church  do  thirst  after  the  conversion  and  happiness  of  sinners, 
and  spend  their  lives  in  diligent  labours  to  these  ends;  not 
thinking  it  too  much  to  stoop  to  the  poorest  for  their  good,  nor 
regarding  worldly  wealth  and  glory  in  comparison  with  the 
winning  of  one  soul,  nor  counting  their  lives  dear  if  they  might 
finish  their  course  and  ministry  with  joy.” 

As  a  preacher  his  sermons  were  long — never  less  than  an 
hour  in  length.  Once  a  month  he  preached  a  sermon  above  the 
people’s  heads  and  further  he  says,  “  I  did  usually  put  in  some¬ 
thing  in  my  sermon  which  was  above  their  own  discovery,  and 
which  they  had  not  known  before,  and  this  I  did  that  they  might 
be  kept  humble,  and  still  perceive  their  ignorance  and  be  willing 
to  keep  on  a  learning  still.”  Such  words  express  what  the  writer 
himself  felt  and  believed  when  he  took  up  his  work  at  Kidder¬ 
minster.  He  was  there  as  God’s  ambassador.  Whether  the  verse 
on  the  pillar  in  front  of  which  stood  his  pulpit  was  inscribed  by 
his  direction  or  not,  it  was  true  of  him — “  We  preache  not  our¬ 
selves  but  Jesus  Christ  our  Lorde.  We  are  not  as  the  most  part 
are  who  choppe  and  change  with  the  word  of  God.”  He  tells 
us  that  the  preacher’s  aim  should  be  first  to  convince  the  under¬ 
standing  and  then  to  engage  the  heart.  Light  first,  then  heat. 
He  was  a  passionate  but  not  an  emotional  preacher.  He  had  the 
three  great  principles  of  effective  preaching — simplicity  of  style, 
directness  of  purpose  and  earnestness  of  manner.  He  had  not 
long  been  preaching  in  the  town  before  the  large  and  capacious 
church  became  so  full  that  gallery  after  gallery  had  to  be  added 
to  the  interior.  And  as  years  went  by  his  preaching  in  the  church 
told  powerfully  upon  the  life  of  the  town.  At  first  his  converts — 
mostly  young  men  and  girls — were  few  so  that  he  “  took  special 
note  of  every  one  that  was  humbled,  reformed  or  converted,”  but 
later  they  were  so  many  that  “  I  could  not.^’  His  success  was  not 
uniform.  “  Once  all  the  ignorant  rout  were  raging  mad  against 
me  for  preaching  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin.”  His  troubles, 
such  as  they  were,  did  not  all  come  from  without.  One  of  the 
worst  was  of  a  kind  he  could  not  speak  of.  This,  to  his  own 
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surprise,  was  a  lapse  into  scepticism  concerning  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  faith.  In  this  crisis  it  came  home  to  him  that  the 
only  safety  lay  in  a  policy  of  thorough.  “  I  was  fain  to  dig  to  the  t 
very  foundations  .  .  .  and  at  last  I  found  that  .  .  .  nothing  is  I 
so  firmly  believed  as  that  which  hath  been  sometime  doubted  of.”  I 
From  first  to  last,  he  was  more  or  less  a  sufferer.  He  grew  to  I 
regard  pain  as  an  “  invaluable  mercy.”  “  It  made  me  study  and 
preach  things  necessary  and  a  little  stirred  up  my  sluggish  heart, 
to  speak  to  sinners  with  some  compassion. 

I  preached,  as  never  sure  to  preach  again, 

And  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men.”  , 

He  found,  however,  that  his  preaching,  to  be  rendered  fruit¬ 
ful  must  be  followed  up  by  direct  personal  converse  with  every 
family  and  every  member  of  the  family.  Accordingly  he  arranged 
that  he  should  be  at  home  all  the  afternoons  of  Monday  and 
Tuesday  of  each  week,  to  a  certain  specific  number  of  families 
from  the  town;  while  his  assistant  should  spend  all  the  morning 
of  the  same  two  days  in  visiting  an  equal  number  of  families  in 
the  outlying  parishes. 

His  power  and  the  secret  of  his  success  lay  in  the  natural  way  i 
he  spoke  to  men  and  the  divine  earnestness  which  possessed  his 
soul.  He  spoke  directly  from  Christ  to  the  people.  Christianity 
was  to  him  not  a  mere  set  of  doctrines  to  be  received  or  a  code  of 
ethics  to  be  followed ;  it  was  the  power  of  an  endless  life.  ! 

Among  the  causes  of  his  success  Baxter  gave  the  following: 
the  free  and  open  field  for  his  work  provided  by  the  Cromwellian 
settlement  in  religion;  he  came  to  a  prepared  people  in  the 
negative  sense,  that  of  not  being  Gospel  hardened;  and  the  holy 
living  of  the  converted — this  quickened  a  conscience  of  divine 
things  in  home  and  workshop;  the  trade  of  weaving  offered 
conveniences  for  study  and  talk;  the  comparative  poverty  of  the 
people  helped.  He  found,  as  George  Herbert  says, 

“  Gold  and  the  Gospel  never  did  agree. 

Religion  always  sides  with  poverty.” 

He  mentions  “  the  acceptance  of  his  person,”  though  in  no 
boasting  way,  and  we  can  well  understand  his  popularity  when  we 
note  his  whole-hearted  interest  in  the  practical  expression  of  the 
Gospel  he  preached.  A  large  part  of  his  salary,  together  with  what 
came  to  him  through  his  literary  work,  he  gave  away.  He  main¬ 
tained  some  of  the  needy  youths  at  the  universities.  “  And  I 
found  that  Threepence  or  a  Groat  to  every  poor  body  that  askt 
me  were  no  great  matter  in  a  year.”  He  considered  his  single 
state  to  be  a  blessing,  and  thus  he  did  not  marry  until  1662. 

He  refused,  as  he  put  it,  “  to  meddle  with  Tythes  or  Worldly 
Business  ” ;  he  found  that  “  Nature  itself,  being  conscious  of 
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the  baseness  of  its  earthly  disposition,  doth  think  basely  of  those 
whom  it  discerneth  to  be  earthly,  and  is  forced  to  reverence  those 
whose  converse  is  supposed  to  be  most  with  God  and  Heaven.” 
We  feel  that  here  Baxter  is  putting  his  finger  on  a  weakness  of 
much  pastoral  life  to-day.  His  exercise  of  Church  Discipline  was 
an  important  part  of  his  pastoral  oversight.  This  consisted,  after 
private  reproofs,  in  more  public  reproof,  continued  with  the 
exhortation  to  repentance — in  prayer  for  the  offender — in  restoring 
the  penitent — in  excluding  and  avoiding  the  impenitent.  Again  he 
thought  it  an  advantage  to  him  that  he  had  a  long  pastorate, 
“  for  he  that  removeth  oft  from  place  to  place  may  sow  good  seed 
in  many  places,  but  is  not  like  to  see  fruit  in  any,  unless  some 
other  skilful  hand  shall  follow  him  to  water  it.” 

Baxter  was  dominated  by  an  eternal  purpose  and  subordinated 
everything  to  it.  This  is  the  great  lesson  of  his  life.  In  the  light 
of  this  all  his  .studies,  his  preaching,  his  controversies,  his  books, 
fall  into  place,  and  made  a  consistent  whole.  We  must  never 
forget  that  he  preached  as  he  preached,  and  achieved  the  work  he 
did,  from  the  English  Bible.  In  all  his  works  he  impresses 
you  as  the  Man  of  the  Book.  He  taught  that  the  making  sure 
of  heaven  is  the  main  purpose  of  life.  For  him  heaven  meant  the 
perfect  fellowship  with  God  which  comes  from  moral  likeness  to 
God  and  above  all  through  the  Spirit  of  love.  He  believed  that 
preaching  of  the  right  sort  was  more  effective  than  ceremonies. 
Christ  and  salvation  must  not  be  made  light  of.  The  preacher 
ought  to  cultivate  a  plain  and  even  diffuse  manner.  There  must 
be  a  repetition  of  essential  truths.  The  doors  must  be  opened  to 
all  who  crowd  in,  and  the  ministry  must  not  be  carried  on  for 
personal  profit.  He  believed  in  personal  dealing  as  the  most 
effective  of  all  methods  for  winning  souls  for  God.  Thus  he 
became  enthusiastic  for  catechising.  Week  after  week,  together 
with  his  helpers,  he  assiduously  visited  the  homes  of  his  people. 
“  Every  soul  in  the  parish  was  approached  with  a  view  to  its 
conversion  or  edification.  Copies  of  the  Catechism  were 
delivered  to  every  family,  rich  and  poor  alike.  They  were 
delivered  by  one  of  the  ministers  personally — this  was  the  first 
step.  Then  it  was  understood  that  a  month  or  six  weeks  later 
the  minister  would  call  again  and  begin  questioning.”  Baxter 
knew  what  it  was  to  have  people  in  his  congregation  for  years 
who  “  know  not  whether  Christ  be  God  or  man,  and  wonder  when 
I  tell  the  story  of  His  birth,  life,  and  death,  as  if  they  had  never 
heard  it  before.” 

He  urges  that  if  a  minister  himself  cannot  effectively  do 
the  pastoral  work  necessary  to  adequately  feed  the  flock,  he  ought 
not  to  take  a  salary  more  than  sufficient  for  his  needs,  or  he 
ought,  at  his  own  expense,  to  provide  the  necessary  assistance. 
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All  personal  profit  should  be  entirely  eliminated.  To  spend  and 
be  spent  is  the  apostolic  ideal.  Let  me,  from  Baxter’s  Reformed 
Pastor — which  should  be  every  pastor’s  companion — close  with 
the  words  which  he  addressed  to  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  now 
275  years  ago.  “O  brethren  Ido  you  not  shrink  and  tremble 
under  the  sense  of  all  this  work?  Will  a  common  measure  of 
holy  skill  and  ability,  of  prudence  and  other  qualifications,  serve 
for  such  a  task  as  this  ?  I  know  necessity  may  cause  the  church  | 
to  tolerate  the  weak;  but  woe  to  us,  if  we  tolerate  and  indulge 
our  own  weakness !  Do  not  reason  and  conscience  tell  you,  that 
if  you  dare  venture  on  so  high  a  work  as  this,  you  should  spare 
no  pains  to' be  qualified  for  the  performance  of  it?  It  is  not  now 
and  then  an  idle  snatch  or  taste  of  studies  that  will  serve  to 
make  an  able  and  sound  divine.  I  know  that  laziness  hath 
learned  to  allege  the  vanity  of  all  our  studies,  and  how  entirely 
the  spirit  must  qualify  us  for,  and  assist  us  in,  our  work — as  if 
God  commanded  us  the  use  of  means,  and  then  warranted  us  to 
neglect  them — as  if  it  were  His  way  to  cause  us  to  thrive  in  a 
course  of  idleness,  and  to  bring  us  to  knowledge  by  dreams  when 
we  are  asleep,  or  to  take  us  up  into  heaven  and  show  us  His 
counsels,  while  we  think  of  no  such  matter,  but  are  idling  away 
our  time  on -earth !  Oh,  that  men  should  dare,  by  their  laziness, 
to  ‘  quench  the  Spirit,’  and  then  pretend  the  Spirit  for  the  doing 
of  it !  O  inestimabile  f acinus  et  prodigiosum !  God  hath  required 
us,  that  we  be  ‘  not  slothful  in  business,’  but  ‘  fervent  in  spirit, 
serving  the  Lord.’  Such  we  must  provoke  our  hearers  to  be,  and 
such  we  must  be  ourselves.  Oh,  therefore,  brethren,  lose  no 
time !  Study,  and  pray,  and  confer,  and  practise ;  for  in  these  I 
four  ways  your  abilities  must  be  increased.  Take  heed  to  your-  ' 
selves,  lest  you  are  weak  through  your  own  negligence,  and  lest 
you  mar  the  work  of  God  by  your  weakness.” 

ARTHUR  S.  LANGLEY.  ' 


JUNE,  1660.  Some  -Anabaptists  as  Disborough,  Markly,  and 
Wingforth  smartly  secured  in  Ireland  for  endeavouring  to  disturb  | 
the  peace  of  the  nation.  I 

MARCH  23,  1660/1.  Memorandum.  1  and  Mr.  George  I 
Symonds  as  justices,  released  out  of  the  Castle  gaol  at  Worcester 
this  day,  44  Quakers  and  14  Anabaptists  upon  their  promise  to  j 
appear  at  the  next  gaol  delivery,  and  in  the  mean  to  keep  the 
peace  towards  the  king  and  all  people.  They  drew  up  two 
recognizances  containing  three  heads : — 1.  To  acknowledge  : 
Charles  the  2nd  king.  2.  To  live  peaceably.  3.  To  appear  at  i 
the  next  assize.  Diary  of  Henry  Townsend.  j 
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The  Centenary  of  the  Baptist 
Building  Fund. 

I.  At  The  King’s  Head  in  the  Poultry. 

The  Epicure’s  Almanack  for  1815  informs  us  that  “  The 
King’s  Head  Tavern  in  the  Poultry  ”  enjoys  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  oldest  tavern  in  London,  and  the  principal 
emporium  of  turtle  in  the  whole  metropolis.  Many  city  companies 
and  public  bodies  have  grand  dinners  here;  the  establishment 
is  calculated  to  entertain  large  and  small  parties  in  the  highest 
style  of  splendor  and  comfort.”  Situated  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Stocks’  Market,  on  the  southern  side  of  one  of 
the  oldest  streets  in  the  world,  where  the  flow  of  busy  life  for 
fifteen  centuries  has  never  ceased,  the  tavern,  originally  known 
as  “  The  Rose,”  was  “  approached  through  a  long,  narrow, 
covered  passage,  opening  into  a  well  lighted  quadrangle,  around 
which  were  the  tavern  rooms.”  ^  The  date  of  its  origin  is  un¬ 
known,  but  Machyn  refers  to  it  in  his  diary  on  the  5th  January, 
1560.  After  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  the  old  wooden  structure 
was  replaced  by  a  building  of  less  flammable  material.  Later  its 
name  was  altered  to  the  “  Royal  Rose  and  King’s  Head,”  and 
finally  to  the  “  King’s  Head.”  In  1853,  it  ceased  to  be  used  as 
a  tavern,  and  shops  and  offices  now  occupy  its  site. 

Our  interest  in  the  tavern,  however,  lies  not  in  its  history, 
nor  in  its  turtle,  nor  in  the  good  wine  for  which,  in  the  London 
Spy  of  1709,  Ned  Ward  tells  us  it  was  famous.  The  interesting 
fact  for  us  is  that  for  at  least  a  century  it  occupied  a  notable 
place  in  the  public  life  of  Baptists  and  other  Dissenters.  A  few 
examples  of  important  meetings  held  within  its  walls  may  be 
given  by  way  of  illustration.  So  far  back  as  Tuesday,  4th 
December,  1744,  at  the  close  of  their  ordinary  business  meeting, 
the  Ministers  and  Messengers  charged  with  the  distribution  of 
the  Particular  Baptist  Fund  “  adjourned  to  the  first  Tuesday  in 
March  to  dine  at  the  King’s  Head  in  the  Poultry.”  The  dinner 
duly  took  place  on  the  5th  March,  1745,  and  after  thus  fortifying 
themselves  gastronomically,  the  Ministers  and  Messengers  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  arduous  labours  of  the  Annual  Meeting !  With  one 


'  Timbs’  Club  Life  of  London.  Vol.  II,  1866. 
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exception,  when  the  King’s  Head  was  not  available,  they  met  at 
the  tavern  for  the  dinner  and  annual  meeting  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  March,  usually  “  at  two  o’clock  precisely,"  for  a  further 
ninety-nine  years,  the  last  occasion  being  in  1844.  Although  the 
venue,  the  time  of  assembling  and  the  liquid  refreshment  have 
changed,  the  Ministers  and  Messengers  still  continue  the  whole¬ 
some  practice  of  dining  together,  this  social  function  now  being 
within  ten  years  of  its  second  century The  Fundees  also  met  at 
the  tavern  intermittently  for  other  Meetings.  “  The  Society  of 
London  Ministers  of  the  Particular  Baptist  Persuasion,"  better 
known  as  the  Baptist  Board,  was  founded  in  1724.  Originally  it 
assembled  at  the  Gloucestershire  Coffee  House,  but  on  24th  June, 
1740,  it  transferred  to  Mr.  Monday’s  at  the  King’s  Head, 
Swithin’s  Alley.  Its  meeting  on  the  1st  February,  1743,  was  at 
Blackwell’s  Coffee  House,  but  it  is  possible  that  this  was  an 
exceptional  occasion  and  that  the  Board  followed  Monday  to  the 
Poultry  and  remained  with  him  until  the  meetings  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Jamaica  Coffee  House  about  the  year  1760.^  On 
6th  November,  1781,  a  meeting  of  London  Baptists  at  the  tavern 
in  which  we  are  interested  resolved  “  That  a  new  history  of  the 
Baptists  is  a  work  much  to  be  desired,”  the  outcome  of  the 
resolution  being  Robinson’s  “  large  heterogenious  and  heterodox 
volume,”  published  in  1790.^  At  a  gathering  of  Baptists  held 
there  in  May,  1785,  William  Fox,  then  a  deacon  of  the  Church  in 
Prescott  Street,  first  publicly  proposed  his  plan  for  the  universal 
education  of  the  poor,^  the  result  of  which  was  the  formation 
of  the  “  Society  for  the  Establishment  and  Support  of  Sunday 
Schools  throughout  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,"  later  merged 
in  the  younger  but  more  vigorous  Sunday  School  Union.  The 
King’s  Head  was  the  birthplace  on  the  10th  August,  1804,  of  the 
second  London  Baptist  Education  Society ;  and  at  a  meeting  of 

*  The  first  Dinner  (“  Feast  ”  the  Minutes  of  23rd  November,  1736,  | 
describe  it  in  anticipation)  was  held  on  Tuesday,  1st  March,  1737,  “at 
Mr.  Monday’s,  King’s  Head,  Swithin’s  Alley.”  'The  site  of  this  Alley, 
otherwise  known  as  Sweeting’s  Alley,  is  now  occupied  by  the  pavement 
at  the  back  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  James  Munday  (not  Monday  as  in 
the  Minute)  left  Swithin’s  Alley  for  the  Poultry  in  1744,  whence  the  | 
Particular  Baptist  Fund  followed  him.  The  dinner  originated  in  a  j 
bequest  by  John  Hollis  of  £1,100.  He  directed  that  £3  of  the  dividends  , 
on  the  odd  £100  should  be  spent  by  the  Fundees  in  a  dinner  every  year.  A  I 
Baptist  Board  letter  of  17th  December,  1793  (Baptist  Historical  Transactions,  j 
Vol.  VI.),  contains  a  reference  to  the  writer  having  dined  at  Mr. 
Monday’s  and  obtained  denominational  information  from  him.  This  ■ 
indicates  the  possibility  that  the  Mondays  were  Baptists. 

s  A  poorly  done  summary  at  the  commencement  of  the  Board’s 
secojid  Minute  Book  supports  this  but  it  is  not  conclusive. 

^  Ivimey,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  48,  49. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  83. 
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that  Society  at  the  same  place  on  the  2nd  January,  1810,  it  was 
decided  that  “  an  Institution  be  established,  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  ‘  The  Baptist  Academical  Institution  at  Stepney,’  for 
the  education  of  pious  young  men,  desired  for  the  Christian 
ministry.”  ^  This  Institution,  more  familiarly  known  to  us  as 
Regent’s  Park  College,  resorted  to  the  tavern  for  most  of  its 
annual  meetings  prior  to  1840. 

Baptists  were  not  alone  in  finding  it  a  convenient  place  for 
meeting.  Regularly  for  years  the  Deputies  for  protecting  the 
Civil  Rights  of  Dissenters  assembled  there  and  passed  numerous 
resolutions  bearing  on  “  the  inalienable  right  of  all  to  liberty  of 
conscience.”  On  the  16th  October,  1764,  the  Society  consisting 
of  the  six  ministers  and  seven  gentlemen  who  then  were  the 
receivers  of  the  Regium  Donum  for  distribution  among 
necessitous  Dissenting  Ministers  “  dined  together  at  the  King’s 
Head  Tavern,  and  audited  part  of  the  accounts.”  ^  Is  it 
unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the  turtle  and  wine  hindered  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  audit?  The  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Aged  and 
Infirm  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers,  was  founded  at  the  King’s 
Head  on  2nd  June,  1818;  and  the  Congregational  Board  and  the 
General  Body  of  the  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  also  met 
there  occasionally.  It  is  obvious  that  for  a  long  period  the 
tavern  was  in  general  request  for  meetings  of  Dissenters.  In  an 
age  when  the  Baptist  Church  House  was  not  even  a  dream  of 
the  distant  future,  our  forefathers  evidently  held  it  in  such  repute 
and  convened  meetings  there  with  such  regularity  as  almost  to 
bestow  on  it  the  status  of  London  headquarters.  We  are  not 
surprised,  therefore,  to  read  that  there  was  held  “  a  numerous 
and  respectable  Meeting  of  Friends,  of  the  Baptist  Denomination, 
convened,  according  to  previous  notice,  on  Wednesday,  10th 
November,®  1824,  at  the  King’s  Head  in  the  Poultry,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  expediency  of  forming  some  new  plan  for  the 
assistance  of  Meeting-house  Cases  from  the  country.”^  Benjamin 
Shaw,  Treasurer  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  1821-1826, 
and  formerly  M.P.  for  Westbury,  presided,  and  James  Har¬ 
greaves,  Minister  of  Little  Wild  Street,  acted  as  secretary. 
Various  carefully  prepared  resolutions  were  submitted  to  the 
Meeting  and  parts  of  them  have  survived  the  changes  of  a 
hundred  years,  an  illustration  either  of  the  clear  sight  of  the 
draughtsmen  or  of  the  conservatism  of  those  who  have  followed 

•Regent’s  Park  College  Centenary  Record. 

7  Ivimey,  Vol.  III.,  p.  176. 

•The  10th  November  is  an  interesting  day  in  London  Baptist  histo^, 
as  forty-one  years  later  on  10th  November,  1865,  the  London  Baptist 
.\ssociation  was  founded. 

^Baptist  Magazine,  December,  1824. 
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them.  The  resolutions  as  passed,^®  nem  con.  were  a<; 
follows  : — 

I.  That  the  present  mode  of  collecting  Money  in  London, 
and  its  Vicinity,  for  the  purposes  of  building,  repairing  and 
enlarging  Places  of  Worship,  in  our  Denomination,  through  the 
Kingdom,  is  attended  with  much  inconvenience,  and  many 
serious  evils,  both  to  the  Applicants  and  the  Contributors;  on 
which  account,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  attempt  such  an  alteration 
in  the  plan  of  collecting,  as  may  remedy  the  defects  of  the  present 
system  and  ultimately  render  personal  application  altogether 
unnecessary. 

II.  That,  with  this  view,  a  Society  be  now  formed,  to  be 
called  “THE  LONDON  BAPTIST  BUILDING  FUND”; 
and  that  all  persons,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  give  to  Cases 
of  this  description,  be  invited  to  become  Members  of  the  Society, 
by  transferring  their  contributions  to  this  Fund,  in  such  form, 
whether  regular  or  occasional,  annual,  quarterly,  or  otherwise, 
as  they  may  think  best. 

III.  That  the  business  of  the  Society  be  managed  by  a 
Treasurer,  Sub-Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  a  Committee  of  twenty- 
four  Subscribers,  who  shall  meet  for  the  despatch  of  business, 
on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  every  month,  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  The  Treasurers  and  Secretary  to  be  deemed  members 
of  the  Committee ;  seven  of  whom  shall  be  a  quorum. 

IV.  That  three  Gentlemen,  besides  the  Treasurer,  shall  be 
nominated  as  T rustees  to  the  Society,  in  whose  names  any  Monies 
may  be  invested,  that  may  be  given  or  bequeathed  to  the  Society 
for  that  purpose;  and  that  a  Solicitor  be  appointed  to  examine 
the  Trust  deeds  of  all  Meeting-houses,  for  which  the  aid  of  the 
Society  is  requested. 

V.  That  for  the  special  business  of  Distribution  to  those 

Cases  which  may  have  been  examined  and  approved  by  the 
Committee,  a  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Society  be  held  in  the 
months  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  at  which,  all 
subscribers  be  entitled  to  vote.  j 

VI.  That  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Society  in  January, 
be  considered  the  Anniversary  of  the  Society;  when  a  report  j 
of  the  proceedings  for  the  preceding  year  shall  be  presented;  ! 
Officers,  Auditors,  and  Committee  chosen,  and  any  other  business 
transacted. 

VII.  That  the  following  regulations  be  adopted  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Committee,  in  the  admission  and  relief  of  Cases,  etc.  ■ 

10  Angus  Library  Pamphlets.  There  are  slight  verbal  differences  in  | 
the  rules  published  in  the  first  Annual  Report,  but  the  pamphlet  is  an 
official  document  apparently  published  immediately  after  the  inaugural 
meeting  .and  is  confirmed  by  the  Baptist  Magazine.  The  Minute  Book 
is  missing. 
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1.  That  the  Cases  to  be  relieved  from  this  Fund,  be 
Cases  of  the  Particular,  or  Calvinistic  Baptist  Denomination, 
from  any  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom :  information  being 
first  obtained  respecting  doctrinal  sentiments,  etc.  from 
friends  resident  in  the  district. 

2.  That,  in  the  examination  of  Cases,  regard  be  had  to 
the  following  points  : — 

That  the  erection,  repair,  or  enlargement,  was  necessary. 

That  the  parties  concerned  sought  the  advice,  and 
obtained  the  sanction  of  respectable  individuals  belonging 
to  the  neighbouring  Churches,  before  they  began  to  build. 

That  nothing  has  been  expended  in  superfluities,  or 
wasted  by  mismanagement. 

That  the  people  themselves  have  contributed  according 
to  their  ability. 

That  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  the  place  being 
adequately  supplied  with  the  ministry  of  the  Word. 

3.  That,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  the  Building  has 
been  duly  vested  in  trust,  the  Deeds,  or  attested  copies 
thereof,  be  sent  up  for  the  inspection  of  the  Committee. 

4.  That,  when  an  application  is  made  by  writing,  or 
otherwise,  to  the  Secretary  a  printed  letter  be  immediately 
sent,  containing  a  series  of  inquiries,  corresponding  with  the 
above  particulars,  to  be  returned,  with  the  answers  annexed ; 
and  that  the  signatures  of  two  neighbouring  Ministers  be 
requested  to  such  return. 

5.  That  the  Committee  do  not  limit  themselves  to  any 
given  number  of  Cases  to  be  assisted  in  the  year;  but  that 
this  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  their  Fund,  etc. 

6.  That,  except  when  peculiar  circumstances  shall,  in 
the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Committee,  render  a  devia¬ 
tion  desirable,  Cases  be  assisted  in  the  order  of  their 
application. 

7.  That  of  the  Cases  requiring  aid  at  the  Institution  of 
this  .Society,  those  which  have  not  been  collected  on  in 
London  will  have  a  decided  preference;  but  that  Cases  for 
which  personal  application  shall  have  been  made,  subsequently 
to  the  public  adoption  and  announcement  of  this  Plan,  will 
be  considered  as  forfeiting  all  claim  to  assistance. 

8.  That  an  engagement  be  entered  into  on  the  part  of 
accepted  Cases,  that  they  be  not  collected  for  in  London 
afterwards,  and  also  that  the  Church  receiving  aid  from  this 
Society,  exert  themselves  for  the  liquidation  of  their  re¬ 
maining  debt,  by  making  an  Annual  Collection,  or  instituting 
a  Penny-a-week  Society,  for  that  express  purpose. 

9.  That  a  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Cases  assisted. 
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and  the  Sum  voted  to  each,  be  inserted  in  a  succeeding 
Number  of  the  Baptist  Magazine. 

10.  That  a  fortnight  previous  to  each  Quarterly  Meeting, 
a  printed  List  of  the  Cases,  which  the  Committee  have 
examined,  approved  and  intend  to  propose  for  assistance,  be 
forwarded  to  each  Subscriber. 

11.  That  the  Subscribers  to  this  Society,  be  requested  to 
pay  their  respective  contributions,  in  advance,  to  the  Sub- 
Treasurer,  at  the  Quarterly  Meetings;  and  that  a  Collector 
be  appointed  to  wait  on  those  persons  whose  Subscriptions 
may  not  have  been  so  paid. 

VIII.  '  That  JOHN  BROADLEY  WILSON,  Esq.,  be  the 
Treasurer  of  this  Society;  Mr.  STEPHEN  MARSHALL,  Sub- 
Treasurer;  Rev.  JAMES  HARGREAVES,  Secretary;  and  the 
following  gentlemen  constitute  the  Committee : — 

Mr.  W.  Beddome.  Mr.  J.  Hobson.  Mr.  I.  Robson. 

C.  Barber.  J.  Luntley.  J.  Russell. 

W.  P.  Bartlett.  J.  Marshall.  S.  Salter. 

W.  Cozens.  P.  Millard.  W.  L.  Smith. 

W.  Davis.  W.  Napier.  J.  Walkden. 

J.  Dawson.  R.  Nichols.  J.  Warmington. 

W.  B.  Gurney.  J.  Penny.  S.  Watson. 

J.  Hanson.  T.  Pewtress.  E.  Wilkinsoa 

J.  Hepburn.  S.  Ridley. 

Together  with  all  Ministers  contributing  to  the  Society. 

IX.  That  BENJAMIN  SHAW,  Esq.,  W.  B.  GURNEY, 
Esq.,  and  SAMUEL  SALTER,  Esq.,  be  requested  to  act  as 
Trustees,  and  Mr.  SAMUEL  GALE,  as  Solicitor  to  the  Society. 

X.  That  the  Ministers  of  our  Denomination  in  London,  and 
its  Vicinity,  be  requested  to  inform  their  friends  of  the  nature 
and  objects  of  this  Society,  and  recommend  it  to  their  support. 

XI.  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  Meeting  are  due,  and 
be  hereby  presented  to  Benjamin  Shaw,  Esq.,  for  his  kindness 
in  taking  the  Chair  on  this  occasion,  and  for  the  able  manner 
in  which  he  has  conducted  the  business  of  the  Meeting. 


II. — Thk  B.vptist  Bo.\ri)  .\ni)  Country  Cases. 

Attention  is  at  once  arrested  by  the  references  to  an 
existing  plan.  What  “  mode  of  collecting  money  in  London  and 
its  vicinity”  was  in  vogue  in  1824?  The  question  introduces  us 
to  a  phase  of  Church  life  that  happily  passed  away  shortly  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Building  Fund  with  which  we,  arc 
concerned.  For  the  springs  out  of  which  it  arose,  it  is  necessary 
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to  refer  back  to  the  late  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the 
early  years  of  the  eighteenth.  Following  the  political  revolution 
of  1689,  the  prevailing  conditions  for  Baptists,  as  for  other 
Dissenters,  became  less  severe.  Evangelists  were  able  to  go  forth 
with  freedom  and  the  gathering  of  both  “General”  and 
“  Particular  ”  Churches  proceeded.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
the  members  were  content  to  meet  in  bams  and  private  houses; 
they  were  slow  to  realise  that  churches  to  survive  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  regular  meeting-houses.  A  few  buildings  were  erected 
through  the  sacrifice  and  generosity  of  local  sympathisers,  an 
early  General  Baptist  illustration  being  at  Spalding,  where  the 
local  friends  commenced  their  contributions  towards  a  new 
building  in  February,  1689,  and  made  the  final  payment  in  less 
than  two  years.  The  building  cost  eighty-nine  pounds.”  But 
cases  such  as  the  one  mentioned  were  the  exception ;  the  majority 
found  it  needful  to  make  a  widespread  appeal.  Norwich,  for 
example,  in  June  1698,  appealed  to  the  General  Baptist  Assembly 
at  Glasshouse  Yard  in  Goswell  Street,  which  agreed  “  That  what 
can  or  shall  be  Collected  for  them  be  paid  unto  Bror  Gale  for 
their  Use.”  The  same  Church,  with  praiseworthy  persistence, 
appealed  in  the  same  year  to  the' General  Association  at  White’s 
Alley,  and  the  minutes  record  : 

“  The  Church  at  Norwich  being  Indebted  about  £40  for 
ye  building  of  their  meeting  place  wch  they  are  not  able  to 
Pay,  the  wch  is  like  to  be  very  prejudicial  to  ye  Interest  of 
Christ  there  and  they  herevpon  requesting  our  assistance  It 
is  Agreed  that  the  representatives  of  every  Church  do  lay 
this  mater  before  their  respective  Congregations  Very 
speedily  and  intreat  their  assistance  in  it  and  send  vp  the 
mony  yt  shall  be  colected  to  Bro.  James  Morris  in  Cheap 
side  to  be  sent  downe  to  them.”  ” 

In  1734,  the  General  Baptist  Assembly  recommended  "  all  the 
Churches  belonging  to  it  to  make  annuall  Collection  and  the 
Money  so  raised  ”  was  to  be  used  for,  inter  alia,  “  the  building 
of  Meetinghouses  according  as  every  Congregation  shall  order 
their  Money  to  be  disposed  of.”  ”  On  another  occasion,  it  recom¬ 
mended  “  Great  Yarmouth,  Wendover,  and  Harringworth,  .  .  . 
(and  all  our  Friends  in  the  like  Circumstances)  that  they  either 
by  Messengers  appointed  for  that  Purpose  or  by  Letters  apply 
to  such  Persons  and  Churches  within  their  reach,  to  desire  their 
assistance  in  so  good  a  Work, .  .  ”  In  1737  the  Assembly  asked 

'I  Taylor,  Vol.  I.,  p.  317. 

**  Minutes,  Vol.  I.,  p.  54. 
w  Ibid.,  p.  60. 

»Vol.  II.,  p.  25. 

*5  Ibid.,  p.  34. 
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Churches  to  send  collections  for  Peterborough  “  to  Mr.  Morris 
at  the  British  Coffee  House  in  Finch  Lane  London,  .  .  and 
in  1741,  for  Castle  Headingham,  “  Mr.  Randall,  in  Well  Close 
Square,  London  ”  is  mentioned.'^  The  financial  statements  of  Mr. 
Morris  and  Mr.  Randall  are  not  available,  so  we  do  not  know  the 
extent  to  which  the  Churches  responded,  but  we  gain  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  fellowship  that  existed  when  we  read  that  the  little 
church  at  Turner’s  Hill  on  the  Sussex  Weald  made  a  collection  ! 
of  16s.  6d.  for  Great  Yarmouth  and  “  a  like  amount  in  1744  for  1 
Castle  Headingham.”  Fairly  frequent  references  to  other 
building  appeals  recur  throughout  the  minutes.  Having,  however, 
drawn  attention  to  the  practice  of  appealing  to  other  Churches  by 
Messengers  and  the  connection  of  London  with  the  receipt  of 
monies,  there  is  no  need  at  present  to  follow  the  General  Baptist 
.stream  further  along  its  course. 

Turning  to  the  Particular  Baptists,  we  find  their  indifference 
to  Association  life  reflected  in  the  absence  of  building  appeals 
to  their  convention.  In  the  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  buildings  were  erected  or  acquired  in  a  few  places,  such 
as  Bacup  and  Hill  Cliff.  More  followed  in  the  opening  decade 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  notably  in  Lancashire,  Wiltshire,  and 
Worcestershire,  but  mainly  these  were  the  result  of  the  generosity 
of  friends  in  the  various  localities  and  immediately  surrounding 
districts.  In  those  early  days,  the  local  friends  largely  shouldered 
their  own  burdens;  it  was  left  to  the  next  generation  of 
Particulars  to  make  a  wider  appeal. 

Out  of  this  need  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and  the 
repair  or  enlargement  of  existing  buildings,  experienced  alike  by 
Generals  and  Particulars,  arose  the  custom  of  sending  the  minister  - 
or  occasionally  a  messenger,  on  a  begging  campaign,  particularly 
to  London.  For  appealing  to  the  Metropolis,  the  Particulars 
were  more  favourably  situated  than  the  Generals,  as  the  Baptist 
Board  “  sanctioned  and  recommended  cases  of  building  and  j 
repairing  meeting-houses  in  the  country  to  be  collected  for  in 
London.”  The  recognised  procedure  was  for  the  minister  or 
other  representative  of  the  country  church  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  and  present  a  statement  of  the  need.  This  included  [ 
particulars  of  the  strength  and  pro.spects  of  the  cause,  the  amount  ' 
expended  or  proposed  to  be  expended,  the  sum  subscribed  or 
promised  locally,  and  the  doctrinal  conditions  on  which  the 
^property  was  held.  If  personal  attendance  could  not  be  arranged 
the  statement  was  sent  to  one  of  the  ministers  (J.  Gill,  J.  Stennett, 
and  J.  Brine  were  the  usual  choices)  who  brought  it  before  the 

i«Ibid.,  p.  42. 

17  Ibid.,  p.  61. 

18  Hooper  :  A  Surrey  and  Sussex  Border  Church. 
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Board  at  its  meeting,  and  if  the  assembled  ministers  approved 
the  case,  an  approximate  date  for  the  minister  to  visit  the  city 
was  indicated.  When  the  statement  had  been  signed  or  endorsed 
by  as  many  of  the  Board  members  as  were  disposed,  the  minister 
was  in  possession  of  an  “  approved  Board  Case.”  In  addition 
to  visiting  the  homes  or  business  premises  of  known  and  hoped- 
for  sympathisers,  the  minister  usually  found  it  possible  to  occupy 
the  London  pulpits,  either  on  a  Sunday  or  at  a  specially  arranged 
week-day  service. 

The  Board  Minutes  contain  many  references,  which  afford 
interesting  glimpses  of  these  cases  and  the  Church  activities  out 
of  which  they  arose.  An  early  reference  is  in  the  record  of  the 
Meeting  on  16th  November,  1724; 

“  Some  brethren  Comming  from  Woodbridge  abt  building 
a  Meetinghouse  were  advisd  to  be  more  Modest  in  their 
Demands  and  were  promisd  all  the  assistance  the  Brethren 
cou’d  give  Personaly  tho’  they  cou’d  not  Make  Collections  in 
their  Churches.” 

Again  on  the  23rd  September,  1728  : 

“  Some  friends  Came  from  Waltham  Abby  to  ask  the 
Advice  of  the  Ministers  abt  setling  a  Baptiz’d  Church  & 
Building  a  Meeting  place  there.  It  was  Agreed  that  it  was 
expedient  they  shou’d  first  give  up  themselves  to  one  another 
in  the  Lord  in  a  Church  State,  and  then  Promise  to  give 
them  all  assistance  they  Can  towards  building  a  Place.” 

In  course  of  time,  the  visits  of  country  ministers  on  these 
begging  expeditions  tended  to  become  more  frequent  and  the 
Board  found  it  necessarv  to  prevent  over-lapping.  In  October, 
1733,  in  answer  to  one  applicant,  it  directed  that  a  letter  be  sent : 
“  to  acquaint  him  that  Whereas  Certain  Brethren  have  lately 
been  in  town  to  obtain  Mony  for  Building  a  Meeting  It  is 
the  opinion  of  this  Board  that  it  wou’d  be  more  Adviseable 
for  Him  to  Come  up  about  a  Month  after  Christmass.” 
Within  twelve  months,  in  considering  a  request  from  the 
Church  at  Northampton  for  assistance  to  build  a  meeting-house, 
the  ministers  agreed  nem.  con.,  “  That  in  conformity  to  several 
Resolotions  formerly  made  we  do  not  as  a  board  of  Ministers 
receive  any  Such  Case.”  (The  several  resolutions  are  not 
recorded.)  There  is  no  mention  of  the  rescindment  of  this 
resolution,  but  it  was  soon  ignored  or  forgotten,  for  on  9th 
August,  1737 : 

“  Mr.  Simson  of  Floor,  presented  a  Case,  Desiring  Assist¬ 
ance  as  to  a  Meeting  place.  Upon  Reading  &  Considering  it. 

Baptist  Historical  Society  Transactions,  Vols.  V.,  VI.,  and  VII. 
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Agreed  He  be  advis’d  to  withdraw  it,  for  the  present,  So  ! 
many  of  the  Like  being  recommended  this  Year  already  And  I  ' 
it  is  farther  agreed,  if  the  Case  appear  in  the  same  light  to  I 
us,  next  Spring,  to  Give  it  the  precedence  of  any  other,  &  !  ) 
Incourage  it  as  far  as  we  Can.”  (The  recommendations 
made  earlier  in  the  year  are  not  recorded.) 

Applications  continued  to  reach  the  Board  with  regularity. 
Warrington  in  the  north.  Rye  in  the  south,  Yarmouth  in  the  east,  t 
and  Plymouth  in  the  west,  illustrating  the  wide  area  from  which  f 
they  came.  In  December,  1747,  the  case  of  Ashford  (Kent)  ^ 
was  considered;  in  February,  1748,  that  of  Chalford  (Glos.);  : 
in  July,  1748,  that  of  Reading.  In  the  course  of  seven  months,  ^ 
from  July,  1750,  to  January,  1751,  cases  were  presented  from 
Rushall  (Norfolk),  Leicester,  Bromsgrove,  Warwick,  and  ! 
Stratton  (Wilts.),  and  sanction  was  given  for  the  five  to  be  j 
collected  in  their  turn.  In  the  ensuing  nine  years,  applications  i 
were  received  from  Churches  in  the  following  counties  :  Surrey,  i 
Cheshire,  Worcester,  Yorkshire,  Northumberland,  Cumberland, 
Middlesex,  Wiltshire,  Sussex,  Norfolk,  and  Nottingham.  The 
Board  Minutes  in  other  connections  reveal  that  the  ministers  very  f 
much  disliked  being  hurried,  and  it  is  fairly  clear  that  the  pace  set  j 
by  the  coimtry  churches  was  too  strenuous  for  them.  As  a  result, 
on  6th  February,  1760,  “  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  no  more  \ 
cases  relating  to  the  building  or  repairing  of  meeting-houses  be 
receiv’d  and  recommended  by  this  Board.”  In  his  Byepaths  of 
Baptist  History,  Goadby  tells  us  that  the  Board  passed  this 
resolution  “  owing  to  the  increasing  number  of  good  cases  brought  | 
before  them,”  but  he  does  not  give  his  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Whitley’s  suggestion  that  the  resolution  was  due  to  i 
laziness  appears  more  probable.  Fortunately  for  the  country  ■ 
churches,  the  resolution  did  not  long  survive,  and  at  a  meeting  [ 
on  the  3rd  March,  1767,  cases  were  recommended  from  Bewdley,  i 
Sevenoaks,  King’s  Stanley,  Sutton-in-Ashfield,  Nottingham, 
Oakham,  Ingham  (Norfolk,  Irthlingborough,  Upottery,  Clough¬ 
fold,  Spalding,  Northampton,  Wrexham,  Horsley,  Yeovil,  and  [ 
Harlow.  Amid  the  records  of  further  cases  sanctioned  and  one  I 
refused  by  the  Board  is  an  interesting  resolution  of  30th  January,  I 
1776,  to  the  effect  “that  if  any  persons  apply  for  contributions  j 
in  London  out  of  the  order  in  which  their  cases  have  been  agreed  f 
to  be  consider’d  by  this  Board,  their  cases  be  not  recommended  j 
by  this  Board.”  In  1777,  the  writing  of  Minutes  was  discontinued  I 
for  five  years,  and  the  last  cases  of  which  there  is  a  record  are  I 
those  of  Wivelsfield  and  Tenterden,  passed  on  the  5th  August  in  j 
that  year,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Board  functioned  until  j 
early  in  1784.  j 
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For  sixty  years,  therefore,  throughout  a  period  when,  as 
Silvester  Horne  tells  us,2i  “  the  slumber  of  the  Church  was  pro¬ 
found,”  and  ”  Christianity  in  England  had  almost  ceased  to  count,” 
the  ministers  rendered  this  valuable  service.  Their  perfunctory 
Minutes  mention  about  seventy  applications,  but  the  entries 
indicate  that  many  cases  went  unrecorded.  Among  these  unre¬ 
corded  cases  is  that  of  Kent  Street,  Portsmouth,  for  which  in 
1729  the  sum  of  £29  2s.  6d.  was  collected.22  Later  collections 
were  larger,  that  for  Plymouth  in  1751,  when  the  minister,  Philip 
Gibbs,  visited  the  Metropolis,  amounting  to  “  upwards  of  £100 
.  .  .  Dr.  Gill,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  B.  Wallin,  and  others  having 
recommended  the  case.”  It  had  been  presented  by  Mr.  Jocelyn, 
a  member  of  the  Church,  in  1749,  so  that  a  period  of  two  years 
elapsed  before  the  minister  was  called  to  town.  The  response  in 
this  case  may  have  been  particularly  generous,  owing  to  the 
influence  behind  the  appeal;  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  as  a 
general  rule,  not  less  than  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  was  obtained 
from  the  London  friends.  Such  an  amount  appears  small  to  us 
to-day,  and  it  would  not  go  far  in  the  erection  of  a  twentieth- 
century  building;  but  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  a  sub¬ 
stantial  help  towards  the  cost  of  the  “  neat  and  appropriate 
meeting-house  ”  that  was  so  characteristic  of  the  period.  Some 
of  the  Churches  for  which  appeals  were  made  are  now  among  the 
most  widely  known  in  the  country — College  Street,  Northampton, 
and  George  Street,  Plymouth,  being  examples ;  others,  whilst  not 
achieving  such  fame,  nevertheless  maintained,  and  still  maintain,  a 
faithful  witness.  There  is  not  one  of  the  churches,  however 
small,  but  had  its  part  in  the  moulding  of  that  sturdy  Noncon¬ 
formist  character  which  is  the  heritage  of  the  Free  Churchman 
of  to-day.  Like  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  wrote  of  one  of  the  chapels 
of  the  Secession  Church  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  there  were 
many  men  who  could  say  of  these  obscure  meeting  houses  :  “  That 
poor  temple  of  my  childhood  is  more  sacred  to  me  than  the  b’ggest 
Cathedral  then  extant  could  have  been ;  rude,  rustic,  bare,  no 
temple  in  the  world  was  more  so ;  but  there  were  sacred 
lambencies,  tongues  of  authentic  flame  which  kindled  what  was 
best  in  one,  what  has  not  yet  gone  out.”  The  service 
of  the  London  ministers  and  the  generosity  of  the 
London  laymen  merit  our  appreciation,  but  the  men  worthy 
of  most  recognition  are  the  little-known  country  ministers  and 
messengers  who  paid  visits  to  London.  These  faithful  souls 
went  forth  imbued  with  the  one  desire  to  collect  the  funds  for 
the  erection  of  the  bethel  in  which  they  and  their  congregations 
Popular  History  of  the  Free  Churches. 
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could  worship  God  in  a  manner  that  would  not  oflfend  their 
consciences.  By  what  means  they  reached  the  Metropolis  we 
can  only  surmise.  Probably  some  of  them  emulated  the  hors^ 
manship  of  John  Wesley;  others  may  have  walked  considerable 
distances  and  obtained  an  occasional  lift  on  one  of  the  stage 
waggons,  sitting  among  the  goods  it  was  the  first  business  of 
those  waggons  to  carry;  the  more  fortunate  possibly  rode  in 
the  stage  coaches  which,  however,  did  not  reach  their  golden  age 
until  the  early  years  of  the  next  century.  The  roads,  infested 
with  highwaymen,  were  in  such  a  condition  that  in  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  1737  of  “  Carter’s  Gee-ho  Stage  Waggon,  drawn  by 
eight  horses,”  it  was  needful  to  add  there  were  “  two  others  in 
reserve  to  pull  it  out  of  sloughs.”  In  1754,  the  “  Flying  Coach," 
which  journeyed  from  Manchester  to  London,  was  advertised  as 
follows :  “  However  incredible  it  may  appear,  this  coach  will 
actually  (barring  accidents)  arrive  in  London  in  four  and  a  half 
days  after  leaving  Manchester.”  A  symposium  by  these  country 
ministers  of  their  experiences  in  travelling  and  collecting  would 
have  proved  of  interest. 

This  supervision  of  cases  by  the  Baptist  Board  served  a 
valuable  purpose,  and  doubtless  it  was  the  best  that  could  be 
devised  at  the  time,  but  an  improved  method  was  long  overdue. 
The  laymen  who  found  the  money  were  restless.  They  considered 
the  cases  needed  fuller  inquiry,  and  that  the  title  deeds  should  be 
examined  with  greater  care,  as  many  of  the  country  buildings 
were  subject  to  unsatisfactory  trusts.  They  also  complained, 
apparently  with  some  justice,  of  the  unbusinesslike  methods  of 
the  ministers,  who  allowed  months  to  go  by  without  dealing  with 
a  case,  and  then  recommended  several  at  express  speed,  with 
the  result  that  there  was  hopeless  confusion  in  the  collecting. 
Early  in  1784,  therefore,  a  representative  committee  was  called 
together  “  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  regulating  the  present 
disorderly  practice  of  several  country  ministers  being  in  town 
at  the  same  time  soliciting  assistance.”  The  outcome  of  the 
deliberations  of  this  committee  was  the  formation  later  in  1784 
of  the  “  Baptist  Case  Committee.”  This  will  form  the  subject 
■of  the  next  article. 

SEYMOUR  J.  PRICE. 
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Wales  under  the  Penal  Code, 

1662—1687. 


Dr.  RICHARDS  has  already  published  a  history  of  the 
Puritan  Movement  in  Wales  from  1639  to  1653,  and 
another  of  the  religious  developments,  1654  to  1662.  This  third 
volume,  like  the  others,  is  due  to  a  prize  from  the  National 
Eisteddfod.^  We  hardly  know  which  to  congratulate  more,  the 
principality  which  encourages  such  research,  or  the  denomination 
which  raises  such  a  scholar.  If  all  secondary  schools  are  as  well 
staffed  as  that  at  Neath,  Wales  may  give  us  more  fine  work. 

This  volume  estimates  carefully  the  effect  of  the  ecclesiastical 
legislation  on  all  classes;  the  politicians,  the  Popish  recusants, 
the  Quakers,  other  types  of  dissenters,  the  Established  Church, 
schoolmasters,  and  physicians.  There  is  again  abundant  reference 
to  sources,  and  occasional  courteous  rectification  of  predecessors, 
including  the  author’s  earlier  work.  Our  readers  will  appreciate 
best  a  sketch,  extracted  from  the  work,  of  how  Baptists  evolved 
in  this  time  of  persecution. 

There  were  three  types  of  Baptist  in  Wales,  as  in  England. 
The  Arminian  or  General  Baptists,  due  to  Hugh  Evans  of 
Coventry  and  Thomas  Lamb  of  Colchester,  were  strongest  in 
Radnor,  but  had  been  sadly  weakened  by  the  Quaker  inroad. 
This  period  shows  them  fined  and  fined,  till  one  hero  lost  his 
last  cow;  in  1682  most  of  them  emigrated  from  Nantmel  to 
Pennsylvania.  The  only  deep  mark  they  left  was  through  a 
Londoner,  William  Rider,  first  elder  of  the  church  now  at 
Borough  Road,  who  convinced  the  Particular  Baptists  that  hands 
should  be  laid  on  every  one  baptized.  To  the  fortunes  of  these 
open  and  close  Calvinists  we  now  turn. 

The  first  effect  of  the  Conventicle  Act  of  1664  was  to  break 
down  the  rigid  system  favoured  by  John  Miles  of  Ilston.  He 
and  most  of  his  church  had  gone  to  the  Old  Colony  in  New 
England.  And  whereas  he  had  tried  to  keep  Baptists  distinct 
from  all  others,  adversity  compelled  them  to  have  Presbyterians 
and  Independents  as  bedfellows.  The  policy  was  deliberately 
promoted  by  Vavasor  Powell,  who  was  released  on  the  fall  of 
Chancellor  Hyde,  did  good  work  in  Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  and 
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Montgomery;  when  arrested,  he  defended  himself  with  great 
legal  skill,  but  was  illegally  confined;  by  Habeas  Corpus  he  got 
up  to  London,  where  we  are  glad  to  hear  of  that  “  very  factious 
man  ”  preaching  at  Bunhill.  In  Wales  we  may  probably  credit 
to  his  organising  abilities  “  the  temporary  sinking  of  ancient 
differences,  a  new  and  well-organised  itinerant  system,  the  alter¬ 
nation  of  meeting-places,  and  the  reinforcing  of  the  accredited 
preachers  by  ”  others  who  repeated  the  gist  of  their  sermons  to 
fresh  congregations. 

Dr.  Richards  has,  however,  traced  the  remarkable  events 
which  practically  destroyed  the  practice  of  open-communion,  and 
converted  the  Baptists  almost  wholly  to  strict-communion,  at  the 
expense  of  losing  the  Montgomery  group. 

The  Olchon  valley,  on  the  edge  of  Hereford,  close  to  Breck¬ 
nock  and  Monmouth,  was  so  inaccessible  that  it  became  the 
retreat  of  the  stiffest  and  most  uncompromising  men,  akin  to  the 
Scotch  Cameronians :  the  incumbents  in  1676  reported  220 
dissenters  over  sixteen.  From  Cilmaenllwyd  in  Carmarthen,  on 
the  edge  of  Pembroke,  William  Jones  had  been  displaced  by  a 
royal  nominee  in  1660;  he  was  soon  in  prison  at  Carmarthen. 
Here  he  met  the  open-Baptist,  Jenkin  Jones,  late  of  Llanthetty, 
and  by  him  was  converted.  But  a  convert  often  goes  beyond  his 
teacher,  as  with  the  Tractarians  and  the  older  Papal  recusants. 
William  Jones  became  not  only  Baptist,  but  close-Baptist.  Instead 
of  being  baptized  by  Jenkin  Jones,  he  went  across  to  Olchon,  and 
by  1666  came  back  imbued  with  the  dogged  spirit  of  those  moun¬ 
taineers.  He  set  to  work  on  the  borders  of  Cardigan,  Carmarthen, 
and  Pembroke,  where  already  there  were  disciples  of  Peregrine 
Phillips  and  Stephen  Hughes,  and  within  a  year  had  baptized  thirty 
people,  including  some  who  had  been  apparently  baptized  by 
Jenkin  Jones  already,  and  the  widow  of  another  incumbent. 

The  crucial  date,  however,  was  12  July,  1668,  six  months 
after  the  Conventicle  Act  had  expired.  Thomas  Watkins  paid 
a  return  visit  from  Olchon,  with  William  Pritchard  of  Aber¬ 
gavenny,  who  had  come  back  to  the  close-Baptist  views  of  John 
Miles,  and  over  to  the  six-principle  views  of  William  Rider.  They 
organised  the  church  of  Rhydwilm  on  the  basis  of  "  baptizm  k 
laying  on  of  hands.”  The  church  deliberately  rejected  the  open- 
communion  views  of  Powell,  revived  the  machinery  of  Miles, 
and  became  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  Sixth-principle  that  when 
it  built  its  first  house  in  1701  at  Cilfowyr,  it  engraved  Hebrews 
vi.  2  on  a  stone  placed  prominently  at  the  door.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  Molleston  (Narberth),  which  at  first  included  more  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Cleddau  valleys,  baptizing  113  in  the  years 
of  persecution. 

As  Dr.  Richards  has  given  a  most  detailed  and  documented 
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history,  there  are  occasional  tit-bits.  It  is  delightful  to  read  of 
Baptists  eagerly  buying  the  Statutes  at  Large,  and  working  up 
their  own  cases  to  the  discomfiture  of  magistrates.  Since  a 
“  conventicle  ”  became  illegal  only  when  five  persons  besides  the 
family  worshipped  together,  one  bright  house-holder  in  an  alley 
got  a  stentorian  preacher  upstairs,  opened  his  windows,  and  let 
the  neighbours  listen  free.  The  Baptists  were  often  cheerful,  and 
sure  they  would  win  :  after  the  Indulgence  of  1667  the  miller  of 
Tredwstan  broke  forth  into  poetry,  and  chanted  : 

Does  mo’ch  ofon  arnaf  weithian; 

Torwyd  llawer  ar  eich  cyrn. 


BAMPTON  had  Baptists  on  the  Tiverton  roll  at  least  as 
early  as  1672,  when  Richard  Hooper,  John  Ball,  and  Thomas 
Bryant  took  out  licences.  On  5  November,  1690,  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  form  a  distinct  church,  and  within  a  year  they 
increased  from  40  to  114;  Ball  and  Carnall  the  first  leaders. 
James  White  came  in  November  1696,  but  left  within  two  years. 
James  Murch,  of  Plymouth  and  Dalwood,  settled  in  1703,  induced 
them  to  sing  at  their  worship,  and  moved  them  from  the 
Arthurshayne  farmhouse  to  a  place  on  High  Street.  He  died  in 
1724.  Elkanah  Widgery  settled  within  two  years,  and  stayed  till 
his  death  in  1766.  Samuel  Rowles  followed  in  1769,  after  Daniel 
Sprague  and  John  Rippon  senior  had  rendered  help.  He  left  for 
Rotherhithe  in  1776,  just  as  Thompson  was  gathering  this 
information. 

CULLOMPTON  had  members  of  Upottery  worshipping 

here  as  early  as  1700.  Building  was  mooted  in  1743,  when . 

Vearey  presented  the  case  in  London,  but  it  took  seven  years  to 
get  the  house  erected;  and  Vearey,  who  had  been  there  since 
1736,  had  moved  on  to  Lymington.  Nicholas  Gillard  settled 
about  1751,  was  helped  forty  years  later  by  Rumson  from  Exeter, 
who  succeeded  him  in  1803,  when  he  resigned  at  the  age  of  85. 

CORNWALL  has  not  been  a  good  soil  for  Baptists.  Though 
several  were  there  in  Commonwealth  days,  only  at  two  places 
was  there  any  permanence.  Stephen  Midhope,  rector  of  St. 
Martin’s,  resigned  his  living  and  founded  a  church  in  Looe,  to 
which  he  ministered  till  his  death  in  1652.  Cowlin  was  minister 
till  1694,  Clement  Jackson  in  1722.  They  had  a  meeting-house, 
still  to  be  seen  in  1862  as  a  lumber-store,  with  its  burial-ground ; 
but  the  church  died  out  by  1780,  and  the  name  of  no  minister 
was  recorded  in  1715  or  1774.  From  the  labours  of  Thomas 
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Tregoss,  ejected  from  Milor  and  Mabe,  arose  a  Baptist  church  I 
at  Trelevah,  near  Penryn.  John  Plurrett  was  pastor  till  his 
death  in  1698,  then  Cowlin  from  Looe  till  his  death  in  1720. 
John  Lob,  the  deacon,  built  a  thatched  meeting-house  in  1703. 
John  Burford,  a  member  of  Up  Ottery,  came  from  Church 
Stanton  in  Devon,  1722-1741,  and  opened  a  branch  at  Grampound. 
After  his  death  the  meeting-house  was  converted  into  tenements  I 
and  the  cause  sank  very  low.  Jonathan  Hornblower  came  in 
1745  from  Salop,  and  rallied  all  Baptists  by  1764,  building  a 
new  meting-house  at  Chacewater,  and  merging  the  remnants  of 
the  old  churches  into  what  ultimately  centred  at  Falmouth. 

UPOTTERY  had  a  tangled  and  adventurous  early  histot)’. 

It  may  date  from  1652,  when  Luppit  was  the  chief  place  of 
meeting,  and  Thomas  Collier  was  the  evangelist  to  whom  it  is 
due.  But  in  the  times  of  persecution  they  met  by  stealth  in 
woods  and  farms,  and  only  in  1695  did  they  build  the  New  House 
in  Upottery,  while  the  Old  Hall  at  Prescott  served  others.  The 
first  pastor  was  Thomas  Halwell,  who  piloted  them  from  1689 
at  least,  till  his  death  about  1 720,  being  helped  latterly  by  Bowsher 
and  John  Channin.  A  building  was  erected  at  Prescott  in  1718. 
After  Halwell’s  death  there  were  troubles  between  rival  ministers, 
and  on  the  question  of  singing.  Prescott  organized  as  a  separate 
church  in  1727,  but  there  was  another  crisis  in  1745,  settled  by 
Isaac  Hann.  Prescott’s  first  pastor  was  John  Gillard,  who  went 
to  Yeovil  in  1771,  after  six  years.  Wood  in  a  year  went  to 
Salendine  Nook,  Symonds  ministered  for  a  few  months,  then 
Joseph  Alsop  settled  in  1773,  and  they  built  a  new  house  in  1785. 
Next  year  Benjamin  Thomas  came  from  Upton  and  soon  opened 
out  at  Uffeulm ;  he  resigned  only  in  1830.  Meanwhile  at  Upottery 
Isaac  Hann  from  Stockland  guided  the  church,  and  promoted  a 
rebuilding.  After  a  year  of  Crisp,  John  Rippon  senior  took 
charge  till  the  end  of  the  century. 

WHITTLESEY  AND  MARCH  had  a  large  company  of 
General  Baptists  in  1710,  when  John  Cropper,  John  Shearman, 
and  Benjamin  Grantham  were  leaders.  John  Catlin  worked  there 
in  1714;  but  to  an  outsider  next  year,  Thomas  Speechley  seemed 
the  elder;  he  had  a  flock  of  160.  But  the  General  Baptists  were 
very  neglectful  of  training  ministers,  and  by  1732  services  were 
being  conducted  by  Benjamin  Dutton,  the  Particular  Baptist  of 
Wellingborough.  The  church  dwindled;  the  meeting-house  fell 
down,  the  property  fell  into  private  hands,  and  in  1774  Josiah 
Thompson  knew  nothing  of  anj"^  church.  The  New  Connexion, 
however,  did  inquire,  found  a  Thomas  Grantham  living  there,  and 
in  1823  made  a  new  start. 


Editorial. 

OUR  ANNUAL  MEETING,  planned  for  Rawdon  Cragg 
on  5  May,  was  cancelled  owing  to  the  General  Strike.  Some 
fatality  overhangs  our  historical  excursions  in  Yorkshire,  for  a 
similar  tour  from  Halifax  fell  through  some  years  ago  from  a 
similar  cause.  The  report  and  accounts  which  would  have  been 
presented  will  be  found  at  page  143.  The  committee  will  carry 
on  for  another  year.  The  description  which  Professor  Glass 
intended  to  give  of  the  early  church  at  Rawdon  in  its  romantic 
homes,  he  will  give  to  another  society  which  hopes  for  better 
weather;  and  we  expect  to  present  it  to  our  readers  in  October 
in  printed  form. 

EXTRA  PUBLICATIONS  have  been  rare  since  the  cost 
of  printing  rose  so  greatly.  Yet  last  month  we  were  able  to 
distribute  to  our  honorary  members  copies  of  the  booklet  telling  of 
Baptist  Association  Life  in  Worcestershire,  1655-1926.  The 
importance  of  the  Associations  is  being  gradually  discerned,  as 
also  that  they  have  been  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  our 
denominational  life.  Next  year  we  shall  hope  to  supply  copies 
of  a  work  on  similar  lines,  dealing  with  London  Baptist  Asso¬ 
ciations,  1644-1926;  in  this  case  there  is  not  the  same  continuity, 
but  the  ideal  has  seldom  been  absent.  The  book  will  also  epitomize 
the  story  of  nearly  six  hundred  churches  within  Greater  London, 
living  and  dead. 

THE  BAPTIST  BUILDING  FUND  is  having  its  history, 
before  and  after  birth,  well  treated  by  Mr.  Seymour  J.  Price. 
Another  article  will  appear  in  October,  and  possibly  even  one 
more  in  January.  The  whole  will  then  be  issued  in  one  pam¬ 
phlet  by  the  Committee  of  the  Fund  itself. 

OUR  COLLEGES  are  constantly  adjusting  themselves  to 
the  changing  conditions  of  education.  Midland  has  adopted  the 
flexible  policy  of  awarding  scholarships  tenable  at  many  places. 
Bristol,  Rawdon,  Regent’s  Park,  and  Manchester  work  in  close 
alliance  with  universities,  as  also  do  Cardiff  and  Bangor. 
Spurgeon’s  has  become  residential.  The  last  few  years  have  seen 
many  changes  in  the  headships,  so  that  there  is  not  much  fossilism 
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about  curricula  or  teachers.  Those  who  lay  down  the  heavy  I 
burden  that  rests  upon  principals  are  at  leisure  yet  to  counsel  1 
the  churches  and  the  Union ;  while  there  is  quite  a  choice  of  men 
in  the  prime  of  life  at  the  head  of  our  colleges.  The  influence 
they  exert  is  well  seen  from  an  American  example :  President 
Mullins,  of  Louisville,  has  been  called  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Baptist  World  Alliance,  and  this  summer  is  holding  regional  I 
conferences  all  round  Europe. 

CHURCHES  depend  largely  on  ministers,  and  ministers  on 
■colleges.  It  is  lamentable  that  even  to-day  our  colleges  are  so 
meagrely  supported,  they  can  supply  only  half  the  number  of 
men  required  each  year,  though  four  times  the  number  of  j 
applicants  clamour  at  their  gates.  One  of  our  contributors  ! 
suggests  that  their  story  should  be  better  known.  Bristol  has 
had  its  history  written  twice,  by  Rippon  and  by  Swaine.  Of  Dr. 
Ward’s  Trust  an  account  has  appeared  in  these  pages.  Midland 
has  also  been  treated,  by  Avery  in  our  Transactions,  and 
separately  by  Carter.  A  centenary  sketch  of  Rawdon  by  Medley 
was  published  by  the  Kingsgate  Press.  Regent’s  Park  was  com¬ 
memorated  by  Gould.  Manchester,  at  its  jubilee  ten  years  ago, 
emphasised  at  some  length  and  with  all  its  might  that  it  stood 
for  Strict  Communion,  and  would  not  compromise  by  entangling 
alliances.  Spurgeon’s  College,  entering  on  a  new  phase,  may  i 
sum  up  its  progress  hitherto.  The  Welsh  colleges  deserve  j 
adequate  treatment.  We  doubt  if  churches  and  subscribers  I 
provide  £5,000  a  year  to  assist  young  men  to  prepare  for  the  j 
ministry,  though  eighty  such  are  needed  annually.  | 

FORTY  LECTURES  on  “  Aspects  of  Contemporary  | 
Theology,”  will  be  given  in  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  from  16  to  | 
26  August,  by  British,  Swedish,  French,  German,  and  American 
experts,  from  many  communions.  These  are  open  to  men  and 
women,  for  a  fee  of  £1.  Those  interested  in  the  Philosophy  ' 
and  Psychology  of  Religion,  Biblical  Study,  Comparative  Religion, 
Sociolopr,  and  Science,  should  welcome  the  opportunity. 
Enquiries  may  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carpenter,  11  Marston  | 
Ferry  Road,  Oxford.  \ 

A  HISTORY  OF  ASSOCIATIONS  will  be  a  very 
welcome  addition  to  our  knowledge ;  and  we  hear  that  such  a 
work  is  in  course  of  preparation. 
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The  Office  and  Function  of  the 
Baptist  Ministry. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Rawdon  Brotherhood  Conference. 

IT  cannot  be  said  that  writers  on  ecclesiastical  and  theological 
subjects  have  ever  neglected  the  subject  of  the  ministry. 
There  is  a  great  library  of  books  dealing  with  this  theme.  There 
is  no  dearth  of  writings  which  examine  the  New  Testament  con¬ 
ception  of  ministry,  while  most  of  our  popular  and  successful 
preachers  at  one  time  or  another  feel  called  upon  to  issue  in  book 
form  their  impressions  on  this  subject.  Again  and  again  this 
very  topic  has  been  carefully  treated  by  speakers  from  the  Baptist 
Union  platform  :  as  far  back  as  1868  Dr.  Landels  gave  an 
address  on  “  Ministerial  Failures,”  and  we  have  had  speeches  on 
“  Education  for  the  Ministry,”  “  Spiritual  Life  among  the  Minis¬ 
ters,”  ”  Ministerial  Apprenticeship,”  “  The  Ministry  of  Power,” 
“  The  Ministerial  Life,”  “  The  Prophetic  Ministry,”  “  The 
Priestly  Ministry,”  “  The  Minister  as  Theologian,”  and  so  on. 
This  means  that  the  topic  is  a  continually  recurring  one,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  recurrence  is  a  very  healthy  sign.  It 
means  that  topics  like  Sustentation,  Settlement,  Annuity  Funds, 
important  though  they  are,  are  not  the  only  subjects  of  interest 
to  us.  It  means  that  we  are  concerned,  from  time  to  time,  to 
examine  the  real  meaning  of  our  work,  to  estimate  as  truly  as  we 
can  our  real  efficiency  in  the  Church,  and  to  discover  once  again 
the  deep  secrets  of  consecrated  service.  It  is  in  this  spirit,  I 
hope,  that  the  Brotherhood  Committee  have  chosen  our  topic  for 
this  morning,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  in  this  spirit 
that  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  it.  When  Baptist  ministers 
meet  together  to  think  about  the  Office  and  Function  of  the 
Baptist  ministry,  they  will  echo  that  noble  prayer  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson : 

“Be  patient  still:  suffer  us  yet  awhile  longer;  .  .  .  with 
our  broken  purposes  of  good,  with  our  idle  endeavours 
against  evil,  suffer  us  yet  awhile  longer  to  endure  and  (if  it 
may  be)  help  us  to  do  better.” 

I  think  we  may  begin  by  making  certain  assumptions.  We 
may  presuppose  a  general  agreement  with  that  article  in  the 
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Constitution  of  the  Baptist  Union  which  was  adopted  by  the  I 
Assembly  on  April  24,  1923  : 

“  Affirming  the  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers 
and  the  obligation  resting  on  them  to  fulfil  their  vocation 
according  to  the  gift  bestowed  upon  them. 

“  By  the  Ministry  we  mean  an  office  within  the  Church 
of  Christ  (not  a  sacerdotal  order)  conferred  through  the  call  I 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  attested  by  a  particular  or  local  t 
Church.” 

But  while  agreeing  with  this  general  statement,  we  shall  | 
feel  inclined  to  linger  over  certain  points  in  it.  There  is  first  f 
of  all  that'  important  sentence,  “  By  the  Ministry  we  mean  an  | 
office  within  the  Church  of  Christ  (not  a  sacerdotal  order).”  We  | 
repudiate  for  our  ministry  all  priestly  claims  that  cannot  with  I 
equal  validity  be  applied  to  our  laymen  :  if  we  are  going  to  speak  | 
about  priesthood  at  all,  then  we  say  that  every  believer  is  a  I 
priest.  At  least  that  is  the  usually  accepted  interpretation  of  our  [ 
doctrine.  But  in  recent  years  there  seems  to  have  been  some  I 
attempt  to  rrodify  this  view.  Letters  have  appeared  in  the  | 

Times  which  try  to  make  some  real  and  vital  distinction  between  I 
a  minister  and  a  layman,  a  special  point  of  difference  emerging,  I 
for  example,  in  the  matter  of  the  Communion  Service.  It  is  felt  I 
by  some  that  there  should  be  something  in  the  minister,  as  such,  I 
that  fits  him  better  than  a  layman,  to  administer  the  Sacrament  j 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  It  is  not,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  that  our  f 
ministers  want  to  appropriate  to  themselves  any  sacerdotal  | 
superiority :  it  is  rather  a  reaction  from  that  impoverished  con-  f 
ception  of  the  minister  which,  as  Dr.  Whitley  once  put  it,  hardly  I 
discriminates  his  position  from  that  of  a  school  teacher,  valued  ! 
for  his  character  and  ability,  but  liable  to  dismissal  at  three  | 
months’  notice.  It  is,  of  course,  a  very  laudable  ambition  to  E 
make  our  conception  of  the  ministry  a  dignified  one,  to  invest  it  | 
with  as  much  authority  as  possible.  But  it  is  surely  a  mistake  E 
to  seek  for  either  dignity  or  authority  in  any  considerations  of  an  I 
external  character.  Dignity  and  authority,  we  hold,  belong  to  a  I 
minister,  not  because  we  address  him  as  the  Reverend,  or  because  t 
he  adopts  a  special  cut  in  his  suit  or  a  special  shape  in  his  collars,  | 
not  because  a  certain  man  may  have  placed  hands  upon  him  and  f 
repeated  a  certain  formula  :  dignity  and  authority  belong  to  him  | 
only  by  virtue  of  his  spiritual  consecration  to  the  service  of  f 
Christ.  And  if  this  be  the  qualification,  there  is  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  layman,  of  appropriate  spirituality,  taking  the  minister’s 
place  in  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church, 
This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we  shall  regard  it  as  alto¬ 
gether  indifferent  whether  a  minister  or  a  layman  administer 
the  Sacraments.  It  will  always  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  in 
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the  interests  of  order  and  effectiveness  that  he  should  preside  at 
the  Lord’s  Table  whom  special  opportunities  and  special  experi¬ 
ence  have  fitted  for  the  performance  of  those  solemn  duties. 
Nothing  but  chaos  would  result  if  we  were  to  proceed  on  the 
principle  that  anybody  can  administer  the  Sacraments  just  as  well 
as  the  minister.  That  is  not  our  position.  We  hold  that  a 
minister  is  unfitted  for  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  if 
he  is  not  spiritually  fitted  :  the  same  remark  applies  to  a  layman. 
But  we  also  say  that  both  may  take  an  honourable  place  at  the 
Lord’s  Table  if  their  own  personal  spiritual  fitness  is  also  attested 
by  the  considered  judgment  of  the  Church. 

A  further  point  which  demands  notice  is  the  statement : 

“  the  ministry  is  an  office  conferred  through  the  call  of  the 

Holy  Spirit  and  attested  by  a  particular  Church.” 

There  is  first  of  all  the  subjective  element  .  .  .  the  sense  of 
vocation  in  the  mind  of  a  candidate  ;  this,  in  our  theory,  is  safe¬ 
guarded  by  the  corporate  and  external  element  .  .  .  the  voice  of 
the  Church.  In  this  way  it  seems  as  though  we  had  attained  a 
really  safe  conception  where  private  notions  may  be  balanced  by 
the  more  mature  thought  of  the  community.  But  the  difficulty 
is,  that  in  practice  these  two  factors  taken  together  do  not  always 
guarantee  a  valid  call  to  the  ministry.  A  man  may  honestly 
have  felt  the  call,  a  particular  Church  may  have  signified  its 
confirmation  of  that  call  .  .  .  and  yet  both  may  have  made  a 
mistake.  Have  we  not  known  cases  of  men  who,  at  a  period  in 
their  life  have  retired  from  the  ministry,  feeling  that  after  all 
they  were  not  really  fitted?  And  yet  these  men,  by  our  theory, 
seemed  to  be  valid  ministers,  for  according  to  their  own  solemn 
conclusion  they  had  received  the  call  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  a 
particular  Church  had  attested  that  call.  But  in  spite  of  their 
own  view,  and  the  view  of  the  Church,  they  later  found  that 
they  had  made  a  mistake.  There  is,  therefore,  always  an  incal¬ 
culable  element  in  a  man’s  entry  into  the  ministry.  Whether  the 
call  be  a  valid  one  or  not  can  be  decided  only  by  the  manner  and 
the  results  of  our  functioning.  Here,  as  in  most  places,  it  is  the 
case  that  “  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.” 

And  so  we  may  say  that,  from  our  particular  point  of  view 
this  morning,  the  more  important  word  in  the  title  of  this  paper 
is  the  word  “  function.”  Many  of  us  prefer  that  word  to  the 
word  “  office  ”  :  its  connotation  is  at  once  deeper  and  wider.  As 
a  term  it  is  instinct  with  life,  with  activity.  We  speak,  for 
example,  of  the  functions  of  the  body  .  .  .  the  nutritive  function, 
hy  which  an  organism  is  enabled  to  live  and  grow  and  maintain 
its  individuality  .  .  .  the  reproductive  function,  by  which  the 
perpetuation  of  the  species  is  maintained  .  .  .  the  functions  of 
correlation,  by  which  the  outer  world  is  brought  into  relation  with 
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the  organism,  and  the  organism  is  enabled  to  act  upon  the  outer 
world.  It  might  be  valuable  to  take  these  three  physical  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  term  “  function  ”  and  apply  them  to  our  work. 
(1)  Nutritive  .  .  .  how  suggestive  the  thought  that  our  business 
is  to  grow  and  maintain  our  individuality ;  (2)  reproductive  .  .  . 
how  important  to  perpetuate  a  succession  of  men  who  shall  be 
ministers  of  the  Gospel :  (3)  correlative  .  .  .  how  necessary  to 

get  into  relations  with  the  outer  world  and  establish  contact  with 
life  and  its  manifold  problems.  The  application  cannot  be  pressed 
too  far,  but  when  broadly  applied,  it  is  certainly  suggestive. 

The  function  of  the  Baptist  Ministry :  this  is  the  crux  of 
the  whole  matter. 

Now  it  is  around  this  conception  of  the  function  of  the 
ministry  that  a  great  many  problems  gather.  From  our  entry 
into  College  until  our  last  days  in  the  service  of  the  Church  we 
are  concerned,  or  at  least  ought  to  be  concerned,  with  this 
question :  What  are  the  conditions  of  the  proper  and  adequate 
exercise  of  the  ministerial  function?  Some  time  ago  there  was 
published  an  article  about  the  ministry  in  a  most  unlikely  maga¬ 
zine — Cassell’s  Magazine  of  Fiction.  It  was  entitled,  “  Living  up 
to  my  Halo,”  and  the  sub-title  was,  “  An  intimate  view  of  a 
Minister’s  Private  Life.”  And  the  article  began  as  follows  : 

“  Have  you  noticed  something  very  strange  about  the 
saints  we  see  in  pictures?  They  all  wear  conspicuous  halos 
round  their  heads,  and  seem  not  to  mind.  It  is  as  if  it  were 
altogether  pleasant  and  comfortable  to  be  marked  as  a  saint, 
whereas  anybody  who  tries  it  will  think  differently.  I 
know,  because  I  happen  to  have  a  halo  of  my  own — a  pro¬ 
fessional  ministerial  halo  that  bids  people  write  ‘Reverend’ 
before  my  name,  and  respect  my  ‘  cloth.’  .  .  . 

“  In  the  presence  of  a  hushed  congregation  men  laid  their 
hands  on  my  head  and  set  me  apart  to  be  a  minister  of  God. 
Ever  after  something  sacred  was  to  attach  itself,  not  only  to 
my  daily  business  and  its  responsibilities,  but  to  my  very- 
self.  My  arms  were  to  welcome  little  children  .  .  .  my  hands 
were  to  break  the  bread  of  the  Sacrament.  My  lips  were  to 
speak  the  words  that  bind  men  and  women  in  holy  wedlock, 
that  lay  the  dead  to  rest  beneath  the  sod,  and  that  proclaim 
the  glories  of  the  life  everlasting.  ...  I,  a  crude  beginner  in 
the  ministry,  was  to  wear  a  halo !  ” 

Now  beneath  the  humour  of  this  article,  a  humour  both  of  content 
and  of  language,  there  lay  a  very  serious  idea,  namely,  that  the 
ministry  is  something  concerned  with  an  ideal,  that  it  bears  a 
relation  to  solemn  and  holy  things.  And  the  problem  for  the 
writer  of  the  article  was  the  problem  of  attaining  his  ideal,  of 
living  up  to  the  high  standard  .  .  .  the  problem  he  expressed  in 
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Ihe  semi-humorous  way,  “  Living  up  to  my  Halo.”  That  problem 
is  our  problem  .  .  .  that  we  may  be  able  to  function  adequately 
and  gloriously  in  the  organic  life  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  adequate  performance  of  our  ministerial  function 
demands  the  careful  and  constant  culture  of  our  own  life.  We 
may  assume  as  needing  no  emphasis  in  a  meeting  of  this  kind 
habits  of  devotion,  the  cultivation  of  the  inner  life,  the  frequent 
and  humble  bending  before  the  Holy  Shrine.  But  the  careful 
culture  necessary  for  our  work  carries  us  beyond  this  in  the 
direction  of  all-round  mental  equipment.  On  this  point  there  is, 
at  the  present  time,  a  difference  of  opinion.  There  are  two 
schools  of  thought  ...  or,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  say,  one  scffiool 
of  thought,  and  another  distinguished  by  the  lack  of  it.  A  fairly 
prominent  layman  in  London  was  speaking  of  the  call  of  a  certain 
young  minister  to  a  pastorate.  He  said :  “  This  young  man  has 
not  had  a  college  training  .  .  .  and  I  think  it  a  good  thing  that 
he  hasn’t.”  There  are  still,  we  regret  to  say,  a  number  of  people 
in  our  Churches  who  are  suspicious  of  our  college  training.  They 
talk  glibly  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  call  of  the  Spirit.  ...  “  That 

is  what  we  want,”  they  say,  “  a  man  who  feels  called  of  God  .  .  . 
then  he  will  preach  the  old  Gospel.”  There  is  something  very 
subtle  and  very  sinister  in  that  point  of  view.  It  is  the  point  of 
view  that  confuses  ready  citation  of  texts  with  true  knowledge 
of  the  Bible,  that  confuses  eloquence  in  prayer  with  real  devo¬ 
tional  power,  that  confuses  volubility  with  sincere  preaching 
ability.  And  it  is  a  confusion  that  is  justified  neither  by  the 
New  Testament  nor  by  the  history  of  preaching,  nor  by  the  needs 
of  our  day.  Nothing  can  justify  it.  How  dare  any  man,  who 
really  believes  that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  called  him  to  this 
service,  do  anything  else  than  place  upon  the  altar  all  his  talents 
and  powers  .  .  .  and  those  talents  not  in  state  of  moribund  decay 
but  in  a  condition  of  increasing  development?  I  sometimes  wish 
that  our  Calvinists  would  remember  the  deep  and  wide  culture  of 
Calvin,  that  our  men  who  revere  C.  H.  Spurgeon  would  some¬ 
times  read  his  lectures  to  his  students.  The  evangelical  stalwarts 
of  our  Church  were  not  men  who  allowed  the  sense  of  Divine 
Call  to  discount  the  need  for  continual  culture.  The  call  to 
preach  is  a  call  to  think.  The  call  to  the  ministry  is  a  call  to 
mental  and  moral  discipline.  And  surely,  of  all  callings,  ours 
should  be  the  best  equipped.  This  is  not  necessarily  a  matter  of 
academic  distinction,  for  every  graduate  knows  that  his  real 
culture,  the  finest  fruits  of  his  mental  discipline,  appear  generally 
when  the  day  of  examinations  is  over.  But  many  of  us  will  never 
cease  to  thank  God  that  from  the  beginning  we  were  encouraged 
to  pass  examinations.  They  never  did,  and  never  will,  take  the 
place  of  real  consecration  .  .  .  but  do  you  not  remember  how 
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those  examinations,  and  the  preparation  for  them,  opened  up  to 
you  avenues  along  which  your  minds  have  continually  wandered 
ever  since  ?  There  are  very  few  men  who  can  afford  to  dispense 
with  the  discipline  of  careful  and  guided  study ;  there  are  no 
men  who  can  afford  to  do  without  the  wider  outlook  and  the 
more  richly-stored  mind  that  such  study  brings.  I  shall  not  say 
anything  about  our  ministry  in  the  past :  our  problem  is  the 
ministry  that  is  to  be,  and  that  part  of  our  own  ministry  which 
lies  before  us.  We  must  gain  the  respect  of  those  who  know  us 
and  listen  to  us.  We  must  work  for  the  day  when  of  every 
Baptist  minister  it  can  be  said,  “  he  is  a  careful  steward  of  his 
time,”  when^  for  example,  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  congregations 
will  give  to  us,  as  teachers  of  religious  truth,  a  respect  at  least 
equal  to  that  which  they  pay  to  their  teachers  in  the  schools.  Is  I 
this  asking  too  much?  It  is  the  very  least  we  can  do,  if  we  believe  j 
that  the  function  of  the  ministry  is  noble  and  dignified  and  sacred.  I 

Further,  the  adequate  performance  of  our  ministerial  I 
function  demands  a  straight  aim  for  our  objective.  But  what  1 
is  our  objective?  Again,  there  is  difference  in  the  answers  to  I 
this  question.  One  man,  with  his  eyes  on  Spurgeon,  will  say  that  1 
the  true  aim  of  the  minister  is  to  preach  and  live  for  the  conver-  I 
sion  of  men  and  women,  for  the  saving  of  souls.  Another,  with 
his  eyes  on  McLaren,  will  strive  to  become  a  careful  and  helpful 
expositor  of  Scripture.  Another,  with  his  eyes  on  Jowett,  will 
devote  himself  purely  to  the  gracious  and  winsome  ministry  of 
the  Word.  Yet  another,  with  his  eyes  on  Clifford,  will  range  over 
the  whole  area  of  human  problems,  social,  economic,  and  political, 
and  will  endeavour  to  preach  and  practice  a  social  gospel.  Now 
all  these  particular  emphases  do  less  than  justice  to  the  great 
names  adduced,  for  if  we  enquire  carefully  into  the  matter  we 
shall  find  that  all  these  great  preachers  had  other  sides  to  their 
ministry  than  those  which  made  them  particularly  famous. 

There  is  something  very  attractive  in  the  suggestion  that  our 
ministry  should  be  as  broad  as  possible,  that  we  should  endeavour 
to  express  the  teaching  of  Christ  in  every  avenue  of  human  life 
and  thought.  It  is,  I  think,  this  attraction  which  encourages 
many  of  the  younger  ministers  of  to-day  to  engage  in  social  and 
political  activities,  or,  if  they  do  not  openly  so  engage,  to  give  to 
their  public  ministry  a  distinctively  social  and  economic  flavour,  i 
It  is  known  to  many  of  us  how  sometimes  this  policy  has  wrecked 
Churches.  And  whenever  this  happens,  it  is  easy  to  lay  the  blame 
on  the  Church,  and  to  say  that  Church  members  of  a  particular  1 
kind  are  not  alive  to  the  demands  of  the  social  gospel.  But 
we  are  not  so  sure  that  all  the  blame  lies  at  the  door  of  the  ] 

Church.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  conservatism  of  so  many  of  I 

our  people  arises,  not  from  any  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  aims  1 
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and  methods  of  the  so-called  social  gospel,  but  rather  from  a 
sense  of  what  is  the  true  and  vital  function  of  the  ministry?  It 
has  been  suggested  that  ministers  may  have  so  many  objectives 
that  they  may  spend  their  time  missing  them  all.  Everybody  will 
admit  that,  at  the  present  time,  we  have  rather  an  overplus  of 
organisations.  We  are  in  danger  of  having  too  many  meetings. 
In  London,  for  example,  a  minister  has  not  merely  his  own 
meetings  within  his  own  Church  :  in  addition  he  must  take  some 
account  of  meetings  in  his  own  suburb,  meetings  within  his 
Group,  and  meetings  of  the  London  Baptist  Association.  This 
is  to  leave  out  all  the  other  organisations — League  of  Nations 
Union,  Temperance  organisations,  societies  for  the  Promotion  of 
Public  Morality,  with  all  their  attendant  committees.  Now  of 
every  one  of  these  organisations  we  can  say  with  truth,  “  this  is  a 
valuable  thing.”  But  the  important  question  we  have  to  answer 
is:  how  far  can  we,  as  ministers,  engage  in  all  these  things? 
Some  men  delight  in  them  all,  and  appear  to  flourish  on  them. 
But  we  can  legislate  only  for  the  average  minister :  it  is  the 
average  minister  doing  his  duty  faithfully  on  whom  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  work  depends.  What  shall  we  say  of  ourselves 
in  this  connection? 

May  I  say  that  the  view  to  which  I  have  been  strongly  drawn 
of  late  is  this  :  the  time  seems  to  have  come  for  the  Church,  led 
by  her  ministry,  to  narrow  somewhat  the  range  of  her  activities. 
This  will  appear  to  be  a  desertion  of  the  modem  movement,  and 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  modem  trend,  but  it  has  been  strongly 
impressed  on  my  own  mind  by  the  fact  that  in  all  our  Churches 
the  multiplicity  of  attractions  is  making  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  cultivate  either  private  or  public  devotion  and  lay  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  spiritual  life.  Our  Churches  would  all  be  improved 
by  more  attention  to  prayer,  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  the  private 
and  individual  cure  of  souls.  This  may  sound  “  old  fashioned,” 
but  on  this  point  the  “  old-fashioned  people  ”  are  surely  right. 
This  is  the  specific  thing  we  have  to  do :  if  we  as  Churches 
do  not  do  it,  it  will  not  be  done.  We  do  not  mean  in  any  way  to 
disparage  attention  to  social  and  economic  issues :  we  are  not 
blind  to  the  broader  implications  of  our  Gospel,  indeed,  the  full 
application  of  the  Christian  spirit  to  every  sphere  of  social 
activity  is  one  of  the  pressing  needs  of  our  time.  But  there  is 
one  thing  that  cannot  be  excused,  the  failure  to  foster  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  people  committed  to  our  charge.  In  an  address  from 
the  Chair  of  the  Congregational  Union,  Dr.  J.  D.  Jones  made  a 
great  plea  for  preaching,  and  preaching  which  centred  on  the 
central  things.  He  spoke  out  of  a  deep  and  mature  experience, 
and  as  far  as  we  can  judge  all  experienced  ministers  say  the  same 
thing.  It  is  a  very  significant  thing  that  at  the  end'  of  his  life 
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Dr.  Clifford,  the  man  amongst  us  who  more  than  any  had  fought  j 
the  battles  of  the  press  and  the  platform,  who  had  entered  into  I 
the  dusty  arena  of  political  and  social  reform,  should  counsel  us  f 
to  go  in  for  what  he  called  Personal  Evangelism.  And,  coming  I 
from  him,  such  counsel  meant  just  the  narrowing  of  our  range, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  deepening  of  it.  t 

And,  after  all,  within  this  narrower  sphere,  there  is  room  for 
all  our  breadth.  A  man  does  not  necessarily  become  narrow 
because  he  restricts  the  range  of  his  activities.  The  faithful 
minister  can  say  :  “  My  sphere  is  primarily  my  own  Church  :  my 
own  Churchy  means  men  and  women  eager  for  spiritual  help  as 
well  as  instruction  :  it  means  young  people  who  need  culture  in  i 
every  part  of  their  life.  And  although  I  restrict  my  sphere  to  my 
Church  there  is  not  a  faculty  I  possess  that  is  not  continually 
called  upon.”  Our  direct  objective  is  the  claiming  of  all  our  i 
people,  young  and  old,  for  Christ.  In  many  cases  this  means  a 
direct  effort  for  conversion  .  .  .  and  let  us  not  be  afraid  either 
of  the  word,  or  of  the  thing  it  means.  In  other  cases  it  means 
constant  encouragement  to  deeper  consecration.  In  all  cases  it 
means  the  constant  and  faithful  pastoral  and  teaching  ministry. 
The  contest  against  sin  in  this  world  is  fought  along  a  far-flung 
battle  line,  but  for  us,  the  point  of  operations  is  the  Church  which 
has  called  us  to  its  ministry.  Paul  told  the  Ephesians  that  Christ 
loved  the  Church.  A  Baptist  minister  should  be  second  to  none 
in  his  love  for  the  Church.  A  love  for  the  Church,  a  belief  in  the 
Church,  a  pride  in  the  great  record  of  her  history  in  spite  of  all 
the  blemishes  .  .  .  these  seem  to  be  essential  for  the  inward 
equipment  of  the  faithful  minister. 

A  ministry  thus  conceived,  in  its  nature  and  its  function,  has 
no  need  to  be  ashamed.  We  are  on  sure  ground  when  we  impose  j 
on  all  who  perform  the  ministerial  function  the  ultimate  test  of  i 
spirituality.  We  need  not  apologise  for  our  orders.  We  need  no  | 
re-ordination.  Our  concern  is  not  so  much  ordination,  as  the 
faithful  living  of  the  long  days  that  follow  it.  Bishop  Barnes, 
preaching  at  Westminster  some  time  ago,  is  reported  to  have  said : 

“  The  true  Christian  idea  is  that  for  due  order  certain  men  should 
be  set  apart  as  ministers  to  perform  the  highest  acts  of  congre¬ 
gational  worship;  yet,  if  a  layman  commissioned  by  the  congre-  ! 
gation  should  perform  such  acts,  we  should  deem  his  conduct 
irregular,  but  certainly  not  spiritually  void.  It  is  then  impossible  j 
in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament  to  unchurch  the  great  Non-  ' 
conformist  communions  of  to-day  ”  ...  a  very  sig^nificant  I 
admission,  coming  from  the  lips  of  a  distinguished  Anglican. 
Our  entry  into  the  ministerial  function,  as  compared  with  that 
of  a  Roman  or  Anglican  priest,  may  lack  a  certain  stately  ritual 
and  an  elaborate  appeal  to  the  eye :  but  it  is  no  wise  lacking  in 
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New  Testament  validity.  It  is  rich  in  noble  precedent :  it  has 
been  hallowed  by  the  faithful  following  of  a  great  and  sturdy 
race  of  Free  Churchmen  who  have  laid  the  whole  world  under 
obligation  by  that  heritage  of  spiritual  freedom  which  they  so 
effectively  bequeathed.  And  in  this  age,  an  age  of  increasing 
restlessness,  when  so  many  are  searching  for  that  which  has  roots 
and  touches  reality,  when  man  are  more  and  more  to  be  judged 
by  their  personal  character  rather  than  by  their  claims  to  authority, 
who  shall  say  that  there  is  not  a  great  need  for  that  witness 
which  we  are  especially  called  to  bear?  Everything  depends, 
humanly  speaking,  on  our  adequate  equipment  for  our  work,  and 
upon  our  continued  loyalty,  not  only  to  the  best  traditions  of  the 
past,  but  also  to  the  best  thought  of  the  present,  and  whatever 
the  future  may  have  to  reveal  to  minds  that  are  unfettered  and 
open  to  the  light  on  every  side. 

F.  TOWNLEY  LORD. 


WILBRAHAM  AND  MELBOURN  General  Baptist 
churches  were  approached  in  November  1654  by  the  Fenstanton 
church ;  Anthony  Grey  of  Thaxfield  was  then  Elder  of  the  latter 
church,  which  frequently  met  at  Royston.  In  1672  Benjamin 
Metcalf  took  a  licence  for  his  house  at  Melboum,  and  Edward 
Hancock  was  licensed  to  preach  at  John  Dennis’s  house  in 
Wilbraham.  After  1689  there  were  supplies,  including  John 
Lacy,  apparently  of  Spalding.  In  1711  John  Gatlin  certified  his 
house  in  Gold  Street,  Wilbraham,  and  opening  services  were 
conducted  by  Jemmett,  of  Dunning’s  Alley  in  London.  Other 
leaders  were  John  Goring,  Edward  Elgar,  Michael  Harding, 
Simon  Martin.  Other  centres  were  Melboum,  Fulbourn,  Saffron 
Walden.  The  church  was  strongly  orthodox.  In  1720  Scarlet 
Moody  and  Charles  Hapgood  succeeded  Harding  and  Martin 
as  Elders.  Gatlin  died  1723,  Hapgood  in  1733.  James  Eades 
came  from  London  to  Walden,  and  in  1740  was  ordained  with 
Benjamin  Barron  to  the  Walden-Melboum  group,  while  Fulbourn 
was  cared  for  by  Moody  since  1736.  Barron  died  1741,  but 
Thomas  Barron  succeeded  in  1757,  a  year  before  Moody’s  death. 
Charles  Parmen  from  Headingham  took  charge  of  Fulbourn  till 
1764,  and  after  Eades  died  in  1769,  the  whole  group  re-united  under 
Thomas  Barron,  assisted  by  Christopher  Payne  from  Chesham. 
In  1805  the  church  had  joined  the  New  Connexion.  • 


Paul’s  Salutation  to  the  Ephesians. 

IN  Ephesians  i.  1-2,  we  are  given  three  ideas  which  take  us  to 
the  very  core  of  Paul’s  theology  and  religion.  They  are  (1) 
his  designation  of  himself,  (2)  the  description  of  his  hearers, 
(3)  his  salutation. 

I. 

Paul  describes  himself  as  “  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ 
through  the  will  of  God.”  He  generally  begins  his  letters  with  a 
personal  greeting,  in  which  he  describes  himself  as  the  writer  and 
gives  some  sort  of  personal  salutation  to  the  readers.  In  fact, 
this  was  the  general  method  in  the  ancient  world.  Both  the 
writer  and  the  readers  of  a  letter  were  defined  in  the  first  few 
words.  But  there  is  a  note  of  authority  to  be  found  in  some  of 
the  letters  of  Paul  that  is  absent  in  others.  Here,  for  example, 
he  speaks  of  himself  as  “  the  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  through  the 
will  of  God.”  That  is  explained  by  the  letter  to  the  Galatians, 
where  he  fights  hard  and  at  some  length  to  prove  the  validity  of 
his  apostleship,  “  Paul,  an  apostle,  not  of  men,  nor  by  man,  but 
by  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father.”  In  the  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians,  the  earliest  of  the  extant  epistles,  his  authority 
is  not  stressed.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  church  at  Philippi,  with 
which  he  was  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  and  where  his  authority 
would  never  be  disputed,  and  also  in  the  letter  to  Philemon,  the 
note  of  authority  is  absent.  But  it  is  carefully  mentioned  in  all 
the  other  epistles. 

The  reason  for  this  difference  is  obvious.  After  writing  the 
letters  to  the  Thessalonians  and  before  writing  any  others,  Paul 
was  attacked  in  a  very  sore  place.  He  preached  a  very  original 
Gospel,  so  original  that  he  was  not  able  to  carry  the  majority 
of  Christians  along  with  him.  He  had  to  establish  his  apostleship. 
There  was  much  to  be  said  against  it.  He  lacked  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  laid  down  in  Acts  i.  21-22.  He  had  not  kept  company 
with  Jesus  from  the  day  of  the  baptism  until  the  day  that  He 
had  been  taken  up,  and  he  had  not  seen  Jesus  in  His  resurrection 
form  between  the  day  of  resurrection  and  the  day  of  ascension. 
Further,  he  was  not  reckoned  by  the  Twelve  to  be  on  their  level 
as  an  interpreter  of  the  Christian  faith.  Further,  the  Gospel 
preached  by  Paul  was  so  different  from  that  preached  by  the  rest 
of  the  apostles,  that  it  was  natural  that  he  should  be  asked  for 
pretty  strong  credentials.  He  had  been  a  Pharisee  of  the  Phari¬ 
sees,  He  had  been  a  relentless  persecutor  of  the  church.  He  had 
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4  not  seen  Jesus  apparently  during  His  ministry.  And  then,  when 

*  he  became  a  Christian,  he  went  further  than  them  all.  He  said 

^  that  Jesus  abolished  all  differences,  broke  down  all  barriers,  and 

f  made  the  law  of  the  Jews  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  was  only 

I  faith  in  Christ  that  mattered.  It  was  no  wonder  that  he  was 

I  asked  for  his  credentials. 

I  The  difficulty  was  that  some  went  out  of  their  way  to  annoy 

I  him.  If  they  had  kept  to  their  own  churches,  things  would  not 
have  reached  such  a  pass.  But  they  followed  Paul  about  from 
I  place  to  place,  endeavouring  to  undo  what  he  had  done.  It  was 

j  this  most  particularly  which  aroused  his  anger.  His  self-defence 

I  is  concerned,  in  the  main,  with  the  following  points  :  (1)  First, 

;  he  knows  his  apostleship  is  from  God.  He  always  makes  this 

I  clear.  “  An  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  through  the  will  of  God  ” 

f  is  almost  part  of  his  name.  He  had  not  been  appointed  by  the 

!  church.  He  had  seen  the  Lord.  He  had  his  authority  straight 

I  from  Him.  He  knew  from  his  own  experience  that  Jesus  was 

f  alive  and  he  could  speak  with  boldness  as  one  of  the  redeemed. 

The  journey  to  Damascus  was  the  turning-point  in  his  career, 
j  The  whole  of  the  theology  of  Paul  is  but  an  interpretation  and  an 
I  explication  of  that  experience.  (2)  He  had  paid  the  price  for 
i  his  apostleship,  just  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  apostles.  He  had 
proved  by  his  readiness  to  suffer  for  the  Gospel  that  he  was  an 
accredited  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  fact,  he  had  suffered  more 
than  them  all.  He  had  been  “  in  labours  more  abundant,  in 
stripes  above  measure,  in  prisons  more  frequent,  in  death  oft.” 

(3)  He  had  been  officially  recognised  at  Jerusalem  by  the  other 
apostles  and  his  work  among  the  Gentiles  was  taken  to  be  of  God. 

(4)  He  had  the  same  rights  in  the  churches  as  the  apostles.  He 
could  demand  to  be  supported  by  the  churches,  and  the  fact  that 

i  he  worked  at  his  own  trade  and  renounced  his  rights,  gave  him, 
in  his  own  judgment,  claims  to  authority  such  as  the  best  of  the 
apostles  could  not  gainsay.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Paul  was 
attacked  in  the  tenderest  spots.  He  was  accused  of  egotism.  He 
worked  more  abundantly  than  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  but  he 
knew  it,  and  the  others  did  not  take  it  kindly  when  he  told  them. 
He  was  humble  before  God,  but  he  had  no  false  modesty,  and  was 
always  ready  to  defend  his  rights  when  they  were  attacked  by 
men.  He  was  a  chosen  messenger  of  God.  He  was  part  of  his 
own  work.  He  had  been  set  apart  by  God  for  the  evangelisation 
of  the  heathen.  This  was  all  true,  and  Paul  knew  it  to  be  true, 
I  and  it  would  be  particularly  galling  for  him  to  have  it  all  mis¬ 
construed.  He  was  said  to  be  fighting  for  his  own  advantage 
rather  than  for  the  glory  of  God,  to  be  filling  his  own  pocket  with 
the  collection  he  was  making  for  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  to  be 
distorting  the  Gospel  rather  than  acting  as  a  messeilger  of  God. 
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The  anger  of  Paul  is  reasonable,  and  in  his  defence  he  speaks 
with  the  scorn  and  passion  of  a  great  man,  even  if  he  does  not 
reveal  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  a  great  saint. 

By  the  time  that  the  letter  to  the  Ephesians  was  written  the 
fight  was  over.  His  position  was  secure,  and  his  apostleship  was 
recognised  by  all.  But  the  scar  is  there.  Paul  will  make  no 
more  mistakes.  To  the  very  end  of  his  life,  he  is  “  an  apostle  of 
Christ  through  the  will  of  God.” 

But  he  was  more  than  a  fighter  for  his  rights ;  he  was  a 
humble  servant  of  God.  He  had  the  heart  to  which  the  secrets  of 
the  Kingdom  are  revealed.  He  was  not  an  apostle  through  any  ! 
rights  of  his  own.  He  was  too  conscious  of  his  black  past  to  | 
make  such  an  assertion.  It  was  no  self-sought  task,  this  of 
preaching  the  Gospel.  It  was  the  will  of  God.  He  had  been  a 
blasphemer.  Last  of  all  to  him  had  the  Lord  appeared,  as  unto 
an  abortion,  one  born  out  of  due  time.  He  was  the  least  of  all  the 
saints.  It  was  no  insight,  no  ability,  no  claims  he  had  upon  God 
that  gave  him  the  right  to  speak  :  it  was  all  the  expression  of 
the  sheer  grace  of  God.  Paul  can  never  grasp  the  fact  of  God’s 
goodness  to  him.  He  murders  language  and  drags  up  words  by 
the  roots  in  his  efforts  to  show  how  good  God  has  been.  It  was 
God’s  will  that  set  him  apart  as  a  preacher.  It  was  God’s  will 
that  led  to  his  conversion.  It  was  God’s  will  that  had  mastered 
him.  It  was  God’s  will  that  gave  him  authority  to  speak  to  the 
churches.  It  was  the  certainty  of  being  always  open  to  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  that  gave  Paul  such  power.  His  whole 
theology  is  super-naturalistic.  The  will  of  God  is  supreme  in 
the  life  of  man. 

II. 

Paul  uses  two  suggestive  words  to  designate  his  readers. 
One  is  “  saints,”  and  the  other  is  “  faithful.”  We  will  take  the 
word  “  saint  ”  first. 

First  of  all  we  must  guard  ourselves  against  misconception. 
The  associations  of  the  word  in  the  mind  of  Paul  are  Jewish  and 
not  Greek.  Quite  a  new  turn  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  Paul 
by  the  endeavour  to  see  the  sources  of  his  thought  in  the  current 
phraseology  of  Greek  thought  and  the  mystery  religions.  Our 
attitude  to  this  question  affects  vitally  our  interpretation  of 
some  of  his  teaching.  But  we  can  say  without  any  prejudice  on 
this  larger  question,  that  his  view  of  saintliness  is,  in  general, 
based  upon  his  study  of  the  Old  Testament  rather  than  upon  his 
acquaintance  with  Hellenistic  religion.  For  one  thing,  he  uses  a 
different  term.  He  speaks  of  the  saint  as  hagios,  which  is  the 
regular  LXX  word  for  qadosh.  But  the  technical  word  for  the 
initiated  in  the  mystery  religions  is  hosios. 
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In  ancient  religion  generally,  the  conception  of  holiness  is 
frankly  magical.  That  is  holy  upon  which  rests  the  taboo  of  the 
Gods.  Religion  cannot  exist  without  the  conception  of  holiness. 
Holiness  is  that  which  is  divine  or  which  belongs  to  the  divine. 
At  first,  this  is  purely  physical  or  formal.  But  later  on,  men 
began  to  think  ethically,  and  holiness  came  to  have  a  semi¬ 
religious  and  ethical  character.  That  is  holy  which  belongs  to 
the  gods  and  which  shares  in  the  nature  of  the  gods. 

In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  Yahweh  who  is  holy.  In  much  of 
the  Old  Testament,  we  find  traces  of  a  magical  element  in  the  idea 
of  holiness,  but  the  final  outcome  of  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  of  a  far  higher  order.  At  first,  the  people  of  Israel 
were  considered  to  be  holy  because  they  belonged  specifically  to 
Yahweh,  and  their  holiness  did  not  depend  upon  any  moral  quality 
they  themselves  possessed,  but  the  final  outcome  of  the  thought 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  that  the  nation  is  holy  because  it  has 
received  a  special  revelation  from  God,  of  His  gracious  love  and 
His  purpose  for  the  world,  and  that  it  reveals  its  holiness  by 
being  faithful  to  its  high  calling  and  by  handing  on  to  others 
the  revelation  it  has  itself  been  privileged  to  receive.  At  first, 
the  Sabbath  is  holy  because  it  is  a  taboo  day,  and  for  some 
reason  it  is  dangerous  to  work  on  it,  but  the  best  thought  of 
the  Old  Testament  regards  the  Sabbath  as  holy  because  on  it  the 
people  remember  with  gratitude  the  way  in  which  God  delivered 
them  from  Egypt,  and  the  chance  is  given  to  all  the  working 
classes  to  rest.  But  though  an  ethical  content  begins  to  fill  the 
idea  of  holiness,  the  thought  of  consecration  to  God  is  still 
uppermost.  The  Temple  is  holy  because  it  has  been  set  apart  for 
God.  He  watched  over  all  its  building,  and  made  orders  concern¬ 
ing  the  most  minute  details,  even  down  to  the  door-posts  and  the 
nails.  The  priests  are  holy  because  they  are  set  aside  for  the 
service  of  Yahweh.  The  altar  is  holy  because  the  sacrifices  on  it 
belong  to  Him.  The  Sabbath  is  holy  because  He  has  set  His 
seal  on  it. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  is 
preserved.  The  saints  are  not  those  who  live  a  cloistered  exis¬ 
tence,  but  those  who  engage  in  the  normal  occupations  of  life, 
going  about  their  business  as  men  and  women,  husbands  and  wives, 
masters  and  servants,  tradesmen  and  preachers,  in  all  things 
trying  to  live  as  those  who  belong  to  God.  The  term  does  not 
imply  any  extraordinary  ethical  attainment.  All  the  early 
Christians  were  saints  or  were  called  to  be  saints.  They  were 
consecrated  members  of  the  consecrated  body,  called  by  the  will 
of  God  into  the  service  of  His  holy  Church,  and  set  apart  for  His 
service.  They  did  not  lay  claim  to  any  special  merit.  They  had 
not  made  themselves  into  saints.  It  was  by  no  endeavours  of  their 
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own  that  they  had  attained  to  holiness,  although  all  the  New 
Testament  urges  upon  the  Christians  to  live  worthily  of  their 
calling.  They  were  saints  because  God  had  called  them  to 
Himself,  set  His  seal  upon  them,  manifested  His  love  to  them. 
Man  can  consecrate  nothing :  it  is  God  who  consecrates  all 
things.  The  priests  are  holy,  not  because  men  appoint  them,  but 
because  God  elects  them.  And  Christians  are  holy,  not  because 
they  voluntarily  dedicate  themselves  to  the  cause  of  God,  but 
rather  because  God  has  chosen  them  out  of  the  world  for  Himself. 

But  Paul  is  influenced  by  some  other  considerations. 

(1)  In  any  case,  apart  from  any  origin  of  his  conceptions, 
he  is,  in  some  moods,  an  unqualified  pre-destinarian.  I  say, 
“  in  some  moods,”  because  Paul  is  a  man  of  more  than  one  idea. 
He  is  a  universalist.  The  Gospel  is  for  everyone.  That  is  the 
great  force  at  the  back  of  his  missionary  preaching.  But  he  is  a 
pre-destinarian,  for  all  that.  He  knows  that  God  has  His  elect, 
and  he  can  give  no  proper  interpretation  of  the  election.  It  is 
something  He  cannot  understand,  but  he  knows  it  to  be  true.  But 
election  is  ethically  conditioned.  Those  whom  God  knew  before¬ 
hand  He  also  pre-destinated  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  His 
Son.  Those  who  were  pre-destinated  were  called,  and  those  who 
were  called  were  justified,  and  those  who  were  justified  were  also 
glorified.  God  would  carry  through  His  work  to  the  end.  He 
might  call  men  and  women  into  His  church  before  they  were 
worthy,  but  before  He  had  finished  with  them.  He  would  make 
them  worthy.  The  Christians  were  saints  first  because  they 
belonged  to  God,  but  before  God  had  done  with  them,  they  would 
be  saints  because  they  were  God-like. 

(2)  In  some  sense,  Paul  believed  in  the  essential  purity  of 
everyone.  He  made  no  mistake  in  reading  life.  He  did  not  go 
through  the  world  with  his  eyes  closed.  But  he  learned  how  to 
look  for  virtue  in  unexpected  places.  He  believed  in  the  univer- 
salism  of  Christianity,  because  there  was  something  in  all  to 
which  it  could  appeal. 

(3)  Paul  shares  with  the  early  Christians  the  habit  of  looking 
upon  the  Christian  life  as  fully  made  all  at  once,  even  though 
salvation  has  to  be  worked  out  by  the  grace  of  God  through  the 
whole  personality.  He  can  call  himself  an  apostle  of  God  and  yet 
confess  that  he  has  to  beat  his  body  black  and  blue  to  make  it 
go  in  the  right  way.  He  can  speak  of  the  Christians  at  Ephesus 
as  “  saints  ”  and  as  “  in  Christ,”  and  yet  warn  them  against  some 
of  the  grossest  sins.  He  sees  the  end  always.  He  may  have  to 
plough  through  the  Slough  Despond  and  climb  Hill  Difficulty, 
but  the  Shining  City  is  always  there. 

(4)  Paul  shows  he  is  giving  an  ethical  meaning  to  the  idea 
of  the  saints  by  saying  that  they  are  the  “  faithful  in  Christ 
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Jesus.”  It  is  doubtful  what  “  faithful  ”  means.  It  may  mean 
“  trustworthy,”  or  it  may  mean  “  trusting.”  Probably  the  second 
is  meant.  A  Christian  church  is  composed  of  men  and  women 
who  put  their  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  But  to  Paul,  faith  meant 
far  more  than  the  acceptance  of  a  creed,  or  the  assent  to  a 
historical  fact :  it  meant  the  outgoing  of  the  whole  personality 
to  love  and  adore  and  serve  the  One  who  is  accepted  as  Saviour 
and  Lord. 

The  conception  of  the  believer  being  “  in  Christ  ”  takes  us 
to  the  very  core  of  Paul’s  thought. 

Since  the  publication  of  Deissmann’s  monograph  on  this 
phrase,  it  has  generally  been  interpreted  in  a  local  sense.  The 
Christian  is  in  Christ  in  the  sense  that  Christ  is  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  of  the  Christian.  Christ  or  the  Spirit  is  in  the  form 
of  an  extended  supersensuous  substance,  into  which  the  Christian 
enters,  and  which  he  is  privileged  to  share.  But  for  many  reasons, 
we  should  pause  before  accepting  this  theory.  (1)  First  of  all, 
en  does  not  always  have  the  same  meaning.  Thus,  in  several 
cases,  it  probably  means  “  through.”  Such  is  the  case  in  Rom. 
vi.  11,  “  Even  so  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead  to  sin  but 
alive  to  God  in  Christ  Jesus,”  and  in  Col.  i.  13-14,  “  who  delivered 
us  out  of  the  power  of  darkness  and  translated  us  into  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Son  of  His  love,  in  whom  we  have  our  redemp¬ 
tion,  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins.”  Sometimes,  again,  en  seems  to 
imply  “  in  fellowship  with.”  Such  is  the  case  in  Rom.  xvi.  7, 
“Salute  Andronicus  and  Junias — who  also  have  been  in  Christ 
before  me.”  Then  again,  it  may  quite  conceivably  mean  “  under 
the  power  of,”  as  in  Rom.  viii.  9,  “  But  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh 
but  in  the  Spirit.”  In  any  case,  if  the  particular  meanings 
suggested  here  are  not  sound,  the  term  “  in  Christ  ”  is  capable  of 
such  a  wide  interpretation  that  Deissmann’s  theory  must  fall  to 
the  ground  for  linguistic  reasons  alone.  (2)  Paul  is  capable  of 
expressing  the  same  thought  by  exactly  the  opposite  words.  He 
can  speak  of  the  believer  being  in  Christ,  but  he  can  equally 
well  speak  of  Christ  being  in  the  believer.  It  is  surely 
impossible  to  regard  the  Christian  as  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
of  Christ ! 

The  term  is  very  elastic  and  capable  of  more  than  one 
interpretation.  The  really  important  fact  is  that  Paul  was  trying 
to  explain  the  close  intimacy  of  Christ  and  the  Christian.  Christ 
had  renewed  the  personality  of  the  believer  from  its  very  centre. 

Several  points  in  this  need  to  be  carefully  examined. 

(1)  Paul,  together  with  all  the  early  Christians,  believed  in 
a  risen  and  glorified  Lord,  who  was  alive  in  their  midst  and 
whose  power  they  could  test  in  their  daily  experience.  Christ 
had  lifted  the  Christians  into  the  realm  of  the  eternal  and  invisible. 
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■  Historical  considerations  had,  for  the  time  being,  been  for-  I 
gotten.  The  Christian  was  in  living  contact  with  Christ  in  the  I 
unseen  world.  This  was  the  distinctively  Christian  feeling.  Jesus  ■ 
was  Saviour,  not  only  in  the  sense  that  by  one  historic  event  in  ^ 
the  past.  He  had  purchased  their  freedom,  but  also  because  even 
now,  by  the  imparting  of  His  Spirit,  He  was  leading  them  on  to 
greater  and  ever  greater  spiritual  and  moral  victories.  He  was  j 
their  Lord,  their  King,  their  Life,  their  Head,  growing  up  within  i 
them,  renewing  and  perfecting  the  whole  life. 

(2)  By  the  “  Christ  in  you  ”  conception,  Paul  meant  some-  | 

thing  ethical.  The  Christian  gave  obedience  to  Christ,  loved  His  ; 
law,  did  His  will,  and  accepted  Him  as  moral  authority.  But  he  , 
meant  more  than  that.  The  union  was  more  than  one  of  mind 
and  will :  it  was  tmio  mystica.  Christ  was  the  real  substance  j 
of  the  soul  of  the  Christian.  The  language  of  Paul  needs  that 
interpretation.  He  pleaded  for  the  absorption  of  one  personality  . 
in  the  other,  and  the  finding  of  one  in  the  other.  But  though  he  « 
was  teaching  frank  mysticism,  he  preserved  his  ethical  sanity.  ; 
He  demanded  earnest  prayer  to  God,  and  prayer  can  be  directed  | 
only  to  one  who  is  outside  of  us  and  above  us.  Then  also  the  \ 
Christian  must  not  take  too  close  an  interest  in  his  own  mystical  ' 
experiences.'  Paul  might  have  visions  and  ecstasies,  but  he  did  | 
not  think  that  his  religious  life  depended  upon  them.  Confident  : 
hope  in  Jesus  Christ  was  required.  The  Christian  must  do  his  | 
work,  study  to  be  quiet,  gain  strength  by  prayer,  and  carry  out  - 
his  social  obligations.  The  emphasis  of  Paul  on  social  ethics  j 
was  a  counter-blast  to  his  mysticism.  = 

(3)  The  source  of  Paul’s  mysticism  is  to  be  found  in  - 
Hellenism.  It  is  foreign  to  Judaism.  The  union  of  the  godly 
man  and  God  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus 

is  one  of  purpose  and  will.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  unto  l 
mystica.  The  only  Jewish  writers  who  teach  it  are  those  like 
Philo,  who  have  already  been  influenced  by  Hellenism.  The  j 
conception  is  not  Paul’s  creation.  He  does  not  apologise  for  it  or 
explain  it.  He  goes  upon  the  assumption  that  his  readers  will  j 
accept  it.  We  have  to  look  to  the  Greek  cults  as  the  source  of  this 
idea.  Already,  men  had  been  told  that  they  could  enter  into  the 
supersensible  world  by  ecstatic  experiences.  Already  they  had 
heard  that  the  divine  indwelling  could  be  the  permanent  possession 
of  the  believer.  When  Paul  spoke  about  the  indwelling  Christ, 
he  could  rely  upon  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy,  because  his 
readers  had  already  heard  about  the  indwelling  Attis  and  Osiris. 
The  fact  that  Paul’s  mysticism  was  charged  with  Hebrew  ethic, 
while  it  safeguarded  him  from  the  excesses  of  the  devotees  of 
the  cults,  did  not  prevent  him  learning  from  any  teacher  who  had 
anything  good  to  teach. 
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III. 

The  salutation  of  Paul  is  expressed  very  beautifully  in  the 
words,  “  grace  and  peace  in  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.”  Here  he  binds  together  the  customary  Greek  and 
Hebrew  salutations.  But  these  words  are  more  than  an  expression 
of  courtesy :  they  are  at  once  a  prayer  and  a  benediction. 

Grace  and  peace  are  great  Pauline  words.  Grace  refers  to 
the  free  and  absolutely  unmerited  kindness  of  God  which  flows 
out  to  men  through  the  medium  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  peace  is  the 
consequent  sense  of  fellowship  and  sonship  of  man  to  God  and 
fellowship  and  brotherhood  of  man  to  man. 

What  is  important  in  this  salutation  is  that  Jesus  is  coupled 
with  God  as  the  bestower  of  grace  and  peace.  Except  in  one  or 
two  disputed  texts,  Paul  never  speaks  of  Jesus  as  God.  Moreover, 
he  is  extremely  careful  to  show  that  in  all  things,  Christ  is 
subordinate  to  the  Father.  He  is  Saviour,  but  His  saving  grace 
is  the  expression  of  the  love  of  God.  He  is  not  the  Creator  :  He 
is  the  creative  agent  of  God.  When  He  has  completed  His  work 
of  redemption.  He  will  hand  over  everything  to  God,  in  order 
that  God  may  be  all  in  all.  The  disciple,  in  his  praying,  trusts  to 
the  mercy  of  Christ,  but  he  never  prays  to  Christ.  But,  in  spite 
of  all  that,  Jesus,  most  assuredly,  in  the  thought  of  Paul,  stands 
on  the  divine  side  of  reality.  He  is  associated  with  God  in 
essentially  divine  acts.  He  is  far  above  men  and  angels.  No 
other  name  can  stand  beside  His  name. 

Paul  speaks  of  Jesus  as  Lord.  That  title  has  displaced  both 
"  Messiah  ”  and  “  Son  of  Man.”  The  reasons  for  this  are  not 
hard  to  seek.  These  titles  are  essentially  Jewish,  and  have  little 
meaning  to  Greeks.  Further,  they  are  not  wide  enough.  They  are 
bound  up  with  Apocalyptic,  and  are  not  capable  of  that  broad 
interpretation  which  the  gradually  widening  message  of  Christ 
demands. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  “  Lord  ”?  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
has  a  moral  reference.  It  defines  Jesus  as  the  Lord  of  the  moral 
life,  the  One  who  has  the  right  to  make  commands  and  to 
receive  obedience.  That  much  is  certain.  The  Christian  was  the 
slave  of  Christ.  But  there  was  more  than  that  in  it.  The  term 
implies  worship  and  divinity.  We  need  to  ask  two  questions. 
How  did  the  Christ-cult  come  into  the  church?  What  is  the 
origin  of  the  title  “  Lord  ”  ? 

In  asking  these  questions,  we  are  entering  upon  one  of  the 
most  debatable  points  in  early  Christian  history.  But  the  task 
cannot  be  shirked.  It  is  a  sheer  necessity  for  the  exegete  and 
the  student  of  historical  theology.  To  many,  it  may  not  seem  to 
matter  what  the  origin  of  the  terms  is :  they  are  either  right  or 
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wrong,  and  our  attitude  to  them  depends  upon  their  truth  and 
not  upon  their  origin.  But  that  cannot  satisfy  the  serious  student 
for  a  single  second.  Others  think  that  to  enquire  into  the  origin 
of  Paul’s  ideas  is  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  supreme  excellence  of  Christ. 
But  that  again  is  wrong.  What  we  ought  to  be  out  for  is  truth. 
Jesus  is  bigger  than  our  theology  and  more  important  than  any 
name  that  we  can  ever  give  to  Him.  When  we  are  dead  and  our 
theologies  are  dead.  He  will  .stand.  But  theology  moves  on.  The 
Gospel  is  the  same  for  all,  but  the  presentation  of  it  varies 
with  different  peoples  and  at  different  times.  When  we  are 
enquiring  into  the  origins  of  Paul’s  theology,  it  is  only  that  we 
may  the  more  completely  grasp  the  wealth  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus. 

The  source  of  this  Christ-cult  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  Jesus  claimed,  at  the  end  of  His  life,  at  any 
rate,  to  be  the  Messiah.  He  spoke  of  Himself  as  the  Son  of  Man. 
He  called  disciples  to  Himself.  He  sent  them  out  to  preach  the 
message  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  But  He  laid  down  no  creed  and 
founded  no  church.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  revealed  theology. 
He  demanded  nothing  approximating  to  a  worship  of  Himself. 
Whether  or  hot  divinity  is  the  right  word  to  apply  to  Him,  when 
we  take  into  account  all  that  He  did  and  said  and  the  whole  of 
His  influence  in  the  world,  is  another  matter,  but  the  fact  seems 
to  be  certain  that  there  is  no  warrant  for  it  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  as  it  is  given  to  us  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  worship  of  Christ  came  in  gradually 
and  naturally  through  the  growing  appreciation  and  understanding 
of  the  historical  Jesus.  It  took  a  long  time  before  the  real  nature 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  was  understood.  At  first,  theology  was 
Adoptionist.  Jesus  was  constituted  Christ  by  the  Resurrection 
from  the  dead.  Then  later  on,  the  Messiahship  was  carried  back 
to  the  Transfiguration,  and  further  back  than  that,  to  the 
Baptism.  But  of  all  theories  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  the 
Adoptionist  is  the  most  repellent  to  modem  thought.  God  may 
become  man,  but  men  can  never  become  God.  In  the  early 
church,  the  cult  of  Jesus  was  always  attached  to  the  Risen  and 
Exalted  Christ,  and  there  was  a  clear  enough  historical  sense  to 
prevent  worship  being  carried  back  into  the  life  of  Jesus.  If  it 
was  the  growing  appreciation  of  the  greatness  of  the  historical 
Jesus  that  led  to  the  worship  of  Christ,  it  is  hard  to  understand 
why  the  worship  should  not  be  made  to  shine  occasionally  through  f 
the  historical  framework.  The  doctrine  of  the  Living  Christ  ! 
depended  upon  certain  irrefutable  facts  of  experience,  but  the  1 
interpretation  of  that  doctrine  depended  upon  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  at  the  time. 
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The  worship  of  Christ  is  not  the  natural  outcome  of 
Messianism.  The  origins  of  Messianism  in  Israel  are  obscure, 
but  one  point  is  certain.  The  Messiah  was  generally  conceived  of 
as  man.  Sometimes  he  was  put  on  the  level  of  the  angels.  Never 
was  he  put  on  a  higher  level  than  the  angels.  Now  angel- 
worship  was  an  abhorrence  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  early 
Christians.  In  Judaism,  there  was  no  way  through  from  the 
honouring  of  an  angel  to  the  worship  of  the  Messiah.  And  the 
way  Paul  puts  the  name  of  Jesus  above  all  names  that  are  named 
in  heaven  and  earth  and  opposes  the  angel-worship  that  is 
beginning  to  creep  into  the  church,  shows  that  he  looks  upon 
the  two  as  being  on  entirely  different  levels. 

No  one  factor  is  big  enough  to  explain  the  Christ-cult.  Each 
of  the  preceding  reasons  may  have  a  certain  element  of  truth  in 
it,  but  all  of  them  together  are  not  enough.  One  other  fact  must 
be  taken  into  account.  On  ground  purely  Jewish,  the  worship 
of  Christ  could  not  possibly  have  arisen.  In  going  to  the  Gentiles, 
Christians  saved  their  religion  for  the  world.  Had  they  kept 
to  Palestine,  Jesus  would  have  remained  as  a  Jewish  hero  and 
saint.  We  can  see  the  conception  growing  in  front  of  us.  The 
worship  of  Christ  was  not  the  mere  rationalising  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  salvation  the  believer  had  received  in  Christ.  It  was  a 
gradual  enlargement  of  view  which  saw  in  Jesus  a  Saviour  and  a 
Lord  greater  than  all  other  Saviours  and  Lords.  But  this 
origin  of  the  conception  does  not  affect  in  the  very  least  the 
validity  of  it.  H.  J.  FLOWERS. 

WISBECH  CHURCHES.  Josiah  Thompson  has  preserved 
a  few  notes  as  to  the  Particular  Baptists  who,  in  1692,  bought  land 
in  Deadman’s  Lane.  Robert  Rix  was  their  preacher,  living  till 
1728.  One  Bennet  was  there,  about  1738-1741 ;  this  may  be 
Thomas,  who  was  at  Birmingham  directly  afterwards;  or 
William,  who  was  at  St.  Albans  by  1752.  The  Baptist  Board  in 
1742  had  their  application  for  help  to  build,  through  Captain 
Norris;  the  site  was  now  called  Church  Lane,  apparently. 
Samuel  James,  son  of  Philip  James,  came  from  Abraham  Taylor’s 
academy  at  Deptford,  but  in  1743  succeeded  his  father-in  law, 
John  Needham,  at  Hitchin.  John  Brown  (of  Ipswich?)  followed, 
but  went  to  Kettering  in  17^0.  Supplies  for  some  time.  Mean¬ 
while  a  new  cause  had  been  organised  by  Simson  at  Soham, 
where  the  hyper-Calvinist  John  Eve  was  pastor,  of  whom  Andrew 
Fuller  had  something  to  say.  He  came  here  in  1771,  but  left, 
“unworthily,”  as  Johnson  of  Liverpool  said.  The  church  now 
fell  under  the  spell  of  that  strange  theologian,  through  Samuel 
Fisher;  and  the  next  phase  has  been  detailed  in  our  Transactions, 
III.,  56. 
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Building  Fund. 

III. — The  Baptist  Case  Committee. 

“ ''  I  '  HE  London  Society  for  assisting  poor  Baptist  Churches 
X  in  the  Country,  in  building  and  repairing  Meeting¬ 
houses,”  otherwise  known  as  the  “  Baptist  Case  Committee,”  was 
formed  in  1784,  and  functioned  for  a  period  of  forty  years. 
At  first  it  was  composed  exclusively  of  laymen.  Each  of  the 
Particular  Baptist  Churches  in  London  annually  appointed  two 
of  its  members,  usually  Deacons,  to  serve,  and  at  their  first 
meeting  the  whole  group  selected  “  twelve  gentlemen  ”  from  the 
various  congregations  to  sit  with  them  for  the  year.  Later,  when 
the  Committee  needed  strengthening,  this  representation  was 
altered  to  four  from  each  of  the  churches,  viz.,  the  minister,  two 
messengers  elected  by  the  church,  and  one  other  person,  not 
necessarily  a  church  member,  who  was  elected  by  the  contributors 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  June.  This  meeting  was  generally  held 
at  the  Committee  rooms,  which  successively  were  at  22,  Pater¬ 
noster  Row,  and  18,  Aldermanbury.  Unfortunately,  the  Minute 
Books  cannot  be  traced,  and  the  historical  sources  available  do  not 
disclose  the  names  of  the  laymen,  except  that  for  several  years 
prior  to  the  disbanding  of  the  Committee,  Eliezer  Wilkinson,  a 
deacon  at  Prescott  Street,  and  one  of  the  Fundees  of  the 
Particular  Baptist  Fund,  was  the  Chairman,  and  Samuel  Gale, 
another  of  the  Fundees  and  a  well-known  Dissenting  Deputy,  was 
“  the  gratuitous  Secretary  and  Solicitor.” 

The  business  of  the  Committee  was  “  to  investigate  all  the 
cases  applying  for  help,  and  when  approved  to  certify  and 
authorise  their  appeal  to  individual  donors  in  a  regulated  suc¬ 
cession  and  an  orderly  manner.”  '  In  the  investigation  of  a  case, 
the  objects  stated  to  be  chiefly  in  view  were : 

1.  To  prevent  an  improvident  expenditure  of  money. 

2.  To  see  that  the  meeting-house  was  legally  secured  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Church. 

3.  To  discountenance  improper  persons  collecting  money 
for  approved  cases. 

I  James  Benham,  treasurer  of  the  Baptist  Building  Fund,  in  a  paper 
read  to  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Association  at  its  meeting  at  Ogden 
on  Wednesday,  12th  June,  1867.  A  much-altered  draft  of  this  paper, has 
been  found  in  the  archives  at  Furnival  Street.  In  the  preparation  of  it, 
the  author  had  access  to  the  missing  Minute  Books. 
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4.  To  lay  down  such  regulations  as  might  generally  apply 
to  the  expenditure  of  the  persons  collecting,  and  to  the 
safe  remittance  to  the  order  of  the  Church  of  the  money 
collected. 

5.  To  give,  as  much  as  possible,  combined  facilities  to  those 
ministers  who  were  employed  in  collecting  for  such 
cases  as  had  been  previously  examined,  approved,  and 
recommended  by  their  neighbouring  brethren. 

Determined  to  avoid  the  weaknesses  that  had  characterised 
the  earlier  method  associated  with  the  Baptist  Board,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  acted  with  vigour.  Rules  were  formulated  which,  in 
course  of  time,  became  quite  elaborate.*  For  many  years,  the 
personal  attendance  at  a  Committee  meeting  of  a  duly  authorised 
representative  of  the  country  church,  preferably  the  minister,  was 
required.  He  was  expected  to  answer  “  rigid  and  minute 
enquiries.”  The  nature  of  these  can  be  gathered  from  the 
particulars  which  were  required  in  writing  when  subsequently 
the  Committee  found  it  possible  to  dispense  with  the  personal 
attendance  of  the  representative  of  the  church.  Among  other 
things,  the  form  then  in  use  asked  “  the  reasons  for  the  erection, 
enlargement,  or  repair;  the  nature  of  the  property,  whether  free¬ 
hold,  copyhold,  or  leasehold;  the  number  of  members  forming 
the  church;  their  profession  of  faith;  the  usual  number  of  stated 
hearers;  the  amount  of  the  whole  expenditure,  including  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  ground,  erection,  deeds,  etc.;  the  amount  collected 
by  the  church  among  themselves ;  the  amount  collected  in  other 
places ;  the  balance  due.”  Throughout  its  forty  years,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  required  “  the  recommendation  of  at  least  two  ordained 
neighbouring  ministers,  in  their  own  handwriting.”  And 
influenced  by  the  statement  in  the  preface  to  the  form  of  Trust 
Deed  published  by  the  Dissenting  Deputies,  “  that  great  mischief 
has  in  many  churches  been  experienced,  both  from  the  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  their  Trust-Deeds,  and  from  negligence  in  filling  up  the 
vacancies  occasioned  by  the  deaths  of  Trustees,”  the  Committee 
also  insisted  on  the  production  of  the  title  deeds.*  These  deeds 
were  scrutinised  with  much  care,  and  the  Committee  did  not 
hesitate  to  insist  that  imperfections  be  rectified.  Despite  its 
vigilance,  some  cases  were  passed  for  collection  whose  deeds  in 
after  years  were  found  imperfect.  One  of  the  rules  read : 

“  That  where  there  are  not  as  many  as  five  Trustees,  the 

Committee  will  expect  the  Church  to  enlarge  the  number  to 

at  least  nine  persons,  members  of  Churches,  of  the  same  faith 

2  The  rules  are  printed  in  the  Baptist  Magasine,  August,  1822.  They 
formed  the  basis  of  the  rules  later  adopted  by  the  London  Baptist 
Building  Fund. 

^Baptist  Magazine,  October,  1820. 
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and  order ;  and  that  it  is  indispensable  in  all  cases,  that  the 
choice  of  new  Trustees  shall  not  be  [vested]  in  the  suiwiving 
Trustees,  but  shall  be  vested  in  the  men  members  of  the 
Church.” 

In  the  days  when  the  personal  attendance  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  church  was  required,  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
practice  for  the  decision,  either  to  recommend  or  to  reject  the 
case,  to  be  made  forthwith.  Later,  when  personal  attendance 
was  abolished,  the  Committee  was  more  deliberate,  the  following 
rule  being  adopted : 

“  That  no  case  shall  be  dismissed  or  determined  upon 
immediately  upon  its  presentation;  but  on  its  first  reading, 
shall  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  subsequent  meeting 
of  the  Committee.” 

It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  many  of  the  cases  failed 
to  attain  the  standard  required  by  the  Committee.  Those  which 
passed  were  placed  on  a  rota  list  “  to  be  signed  and  sent  on  circuit 
in  due  course.”  The  rejected  cases  caused  difficulty.  Expenses 
had  been  incurred  in  the  visit  to  the  Committee  :  the  minister  could 
hardly  return  to  his  people  without  having  attempted  a  collection. 
The  result  wa^  that,  much  to  the  resentment  of  Londoners,  the 
ministers  called  on  those  subscribers  whose  names  they  could 
ascertain,  and  thus  arose  what  were  known  as  “  unauthorised 
country  cases.”  In  passing,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  some 
country  churches  refrained  from  sending  their  minister  to  town, 
and  did  their  collecting  by  post.  The  appeals  of  a  few  arrived 
in  unstamped  envelopes.^  Londoners  protested,  and  more  than 
one  stated  that  he  would  not  accept  unstamped  communications. 
The  explanation  of  one  church  was  somewhat  naive.  It  was,  in 
effect :  “  We  are  collecting  because  we  are  poor,  therefore  we 
cannot  afford  to  stamp  our  appeals.  We  are  only  asking  for  a 
guinea  from  each  one  to  whom  the  communication  is  sent,  and 
we  quite  understand  that  the  double  postage  and  the  cost  of 
remittance  will  be  deducted  by  the  sender  from  the  guinea.”  Any 
condemnation  of  the  morality  of  such  an  argument  needs  to  be 
tempered  by  a  remembrance  of  the  poverty  out  of  which  the 
appeal  arose. 

When  a  case  reached  its  turn  for  collection,  the  Committee’s 
Secretary  summoned  the  minister  to  town.  He  brought  with 
him  a  certified  copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  church  authorising 
him  to  collect  on  its  behalf,  and  on  production  of  this,  his  case 
was  signed  and  he  was  able  to  go  forth  with  the  imprimatur  of 
the  Committee.  Usually  the  case  was  then  taken  to  the  ministers 
assembled  at  the  Board  Meeting  for  their  signatures  to  be 

*  See  occasional  letters  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  Baptist  Magazine. 
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appended,  and  in  common  parlance,  the  cases  were  still  known  as 
“  Board  Cases.”  This  practice  continued  with  intermittence  to 
25th  April,  1820,  when  the  Board  “  Resolved  that  our  Secretary 
be  requested  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  for 
examining  country  cases  that  it  is  not  considered  any  part  of 
the  business  of  this  body  to  sign  Country  cases  but  that  Ministers 
will  always  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  sign  such  cases  in  this  room 
on  their  individual  account.” 

The  Committee  retained  a  Guide  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  country  ministers  through  the  highways  and  bye- 
ways  of  the  city,  and  Benham  tells  us  that  this  Guide  was 
furnished  with  a  list  of  names  and  addresses  divided  into  two 
sections.  The  first  section,  comprising  the  good  givers,  was 
designated  “  the  regular  list  ” ;  the  second,  called  “  the  by-list,” 
was  understood  to  comprise  those  who  required  substantial  pres¬ 
sure  before  they  parted  with  their  money.  One  wonders  whether 
the  donors  knew  of  the  two  lists.  Could  a  subscriber  in  the 
“  regular  list  ”  obtain  transfer  to  the  “  by-list  ”  ?  Would  one  in 
the  latter  category,  feeling  a  sense  of  indignity,  object  that  he 
was  entitled  to  be  classified  as  a  “  good  giver  ”  ?  Was  regularity 
in  giving  the  sole  qualification  for  entry  on  the  “  regular  list,”  or 
was  the  amount  of  the  donation  also  a  factor?  Did  the  Guide’s 
remuneration  depend  on  results?  In  the  absence  of  the  Minute 
Books,  these  and  other  questions  must  remain  unanswered. 
The  Guide’s  list  at  one  time  must  have  been  a  tolerably  full 
one,  for  some  years  after  its  preparation  strong  complaints  were 
made  that  by  deaths  and  removals  it  had  dwindled  to  276.  Of 
those,  187  were  classified  among  the  more  or  less  cheerful  givers 
and  89  among  those  who  found  it  easy  to  say,  “  Trouble  me  not 
...  I  cannot  rise  and  give  thee,”  but  who  added  their  mite  if 
the  minister’s  importunity  were  sufficiently  prolonged. 

One  of  the  regulations  of  the  Committee  was : 

“  That  the  person  who  collects  be  desired  once  a  week  to 
deposit  the  money  collected  with  the  Secretary,  who  shall 
report  to  the  Committee  the  amount  he  shall  from  time  to 
time  receive;  and  that  the  Church  do  draw  upon  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  the  sum  paid  to  him.” 

Another  regulation  required  that  the  collecting  be  compressed 
into  one  month,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  minister  was  under 
obligation  to  deliver  up  his  book  to  the  Committee’s  Secretary. 
Occasionally,  in  special  circumstances  and  by  special  vote,  an 
extended  period  was  granted,  but  such  extensions  were  not 
favoured  by  the  donors,  who  desired  “  a  little  breathing  time.” 

In  the  early  days  the  Committee  aimed  at  approving  four 
cases  yearly,  and  by  the  end  of  1790,  twenty-one  cases  had  been 
sanctioned.  This  number  was,  however,  inadequate.  Rejuvena- 
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tion  was  taking  place  in  the  country,  the  fruits  of  the  revival 
were  being  gathered,  and  many  a  country  Nehemiah  echoed  the 
words  of  the  old  writer,  “  The  God  of  Heaven,  He  will  prosper 
us ;  therefore  we  His  servants  will  arise  and  build.”  The  appeals 
reached  London  in  growing  numbers  and  within  a  year  of  the 
formation  of  the  Committee  it  became  needful  to  institute  a 
waiting  list.  Particulars  of  the  first  twenty-one  cases  are  not 
available,  but  the  following  statement  printed  in  Rippon’s  Annual 
Register  for  1791  is  illuminating : 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FOUR  COUNTRY  CASES 
which  were  patronised  in  London,  1791. 


Case. 

Recommended 

Wanted. 

Collected. 

No. 

22 

23 

24 

25 

Carmarthen 
Hooknorton 
Cranbrook 
Spalding  & 
Horbling 

Dec.  1,  1786 
May  1,  1787 
Jun.  1,  1787 
Oct.  5,  1787 

Mar.  4,  1791 
Jun.  3,  1791 
Aug.  5,  1791 
Oct.  7,  1791 

£  s.  d. 
100  0  0 
150  0  0 
146  12  0 
200  12  0 

£  s.  d. 
86  1  0 
75  0  0 
77  3  6 
75  12  6 

We  observe  at  once  the  wide  area  from  which  the  cases 
came — Wales,  Oxford,  Kent,  and  Lincoln — a  reflection  of  the 
self-denying  resolution  passed  by  the  subscribers  that  “  all 
churches  within  five  miles  of  the  Standard  on  Cornhill  shall  be 
rigorously  excluded  and  sternly  discouraged.”  It  is  also  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  waiting  list  had  become  so  long  that  Carmarthen, 
although  making  application  within  two  years  of  the  formation 
of  the  Committee,  was  not  recommended  for  a  further  period  of 
over  four  years.  Against  this  enforced  delay  the  country 
churches  were  loud  in  their  complaints.  Some  churches,  doubting 
whether  the  Committee’s  authorisation  was  worth  the  severe 
scrutiny  to  which  the  cases  were  subjected  and  the  protracted 
period  of  waiting  that  ensued,  demanded  the  return  of  their 
papers  and  sent  their  collectors  to  London  on  their  own  respon¬ 
sibility.  These  added  to  the  number  of  “  unauthorised  country 
cases,”  and  caused  controversy.  In  1787  and  again  in  1798, 
earnest  remonstrances  were  addressed  by  the  Committee  to  the 
London  ministers  against  their  “  encouragement  of  irregular 
cases  by  inviting  their  advocates  to  preach  in  their  own  pulpits.” 
We  have  no  information  to  enlighten  us;  it  is  therefore  an 
interesting  speculation  as  to  how  far  the  grave  and  reverend 
fathers  of  that  day  gave  heed  to  the  earnest  expostulations  of 
“  the  d^cons  and  private  Christians  ”  who  dared  thus  to  address 
them. 

In  the  succeeding  five  years,  twenty-one  cases  were  collected,® 
®See  Rippon’s  Registers. 
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viz.,  1792,  Ogden  £79;  Moulton®  £88  8s.  Od. ;  Manchester  £122 
9s.  6d. ;  Beckington  £81  14s.  Od. ;  1793,  Roe  £89  15s.  6d. ; 
Wootton-under-Edge  £94  3s.  8d. ;  Moleston  (amount  not  stated) ; 
Shipley  £66  7s.  Od.  1794,  Hertford  £80;  Bramley  (amount  not 
stated) ;  Uckfield  £60  7s.  Od. ;  Coseley  £82  18s.  6d.  1795,  Great 
Driffield  £58;  Bottesford  £71  19s.  Od. ;  Dudley  £79  Os.  6d. ; 
Kingston  £65  6s.  6d.  17%,  Weston-by-Weedon  £70;  Collingham 
£36;  Ebenezer  (Anglesea)  £45  7s.  6d. ;  Slaithwaite  £76  5s.  6d. ; 
Shrewsbury  £172.  In  1792,  the  Committee  reported  that  Colne 
was  to  have  followed  Manchester,  but  it  had  cleared  its  debt 
during  the  period  of  waiting;  a  similar  report  was  made  of 
Bridgwater  in  1796,  of  Capel  Sion  in  1797,  and  of  Downton  in 
1799.  By  this  year  the  period  of  waiting  had  risen  to  six  years. 
Masbro’  having  applied  in  November  1791,  collected  £105  Os.  5d. 
in  June  1797,  Rhydfelen  and  Bedford  obtained  £76  9s.  Od.  and 
£98  15s.  9d.  respectively  in  1797,  the  total  for  that  year  being 
£280  5s.  2d.  This  sum  was  exceeded  in  1798,  when  the  figure 
reached  £518  8s.  Od.  (Claxton  £92,  Coventry  £160,  Diss  £150, 
Bolton-le-Moor  £116  8s.  Od.),  and  in  1799,  when  it  was  £514 
8s.  6d.  (Barnoldswick  £100  Is.  6d.,  Gildersome  £142  17s.  6d., 
Ipswich  £150,  Rushden  £121  9s.  6d.).  Possibly  the  Napoleonic 
wars  had  an  influence  on  the  giving  power  of  the  subscribers, 
since  with  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  amounts  somewhat  declined, 
£440  8s.  Od.  only  being  collected  in  1800  (Braunston  £107, 
Aberystwyth  £106  19s.  Od.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  £116  7s.  6d., 
Reading  £110  Is.  6d.).  A  recovery  took  place  in  1801,  £487 
17s.  Od.  (Swanwick  £101  18s.  Od.,  Goodshaw  Chapel,  Rossendale, 
£95  6s.  6d.,  King  Stanley  £130,  Wolverhampton  £150  12s.  6d.), 
and  1802  showed  further  advance,  £499  11s.  6d.  (Pendle  Hill 
£127  13s.  Od.,  Bradford  (Wilts.)  £121,  Merthyr  Tydvil  £116 
2s.  Od.,  Chapmanslade  £134  16s.  6d.).  The  waiting  period  now 
showed  a  welcome  reduction  to  about  three  years.  In  connection 
with  the  last  case  of  Chapmanslade,  Rippon,  in  writing^  of  the 
ordination  of  the  pastor,  William  Clift,  gives  information  which 
enables  us  to  visualise  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  country 

*The  Moulton  case  was  presented  on  7th  December,  1787,  four  months 
after  William  Carey’s  settlement.  “  Beginning  with  a  little  ‘  meeting-room,’ 
his  ministry  was  so  successful  that  it  became  necessary  to  build  a  church, 
and  he  worked  hard  to  collect  the  necessary  money,  often  walking  long 
distances  for  the  purpose  ”  (William  Carey,  by  F.  Deaville  Walker,  p.  70). 
By  their  slowness,  the  Londoners  lost  the  opportunity  of  meeting  this 
great  man  in  the  intimacies  of  their  homes.  Carey  left  Moulton 
three  years  before  the  church  representative  was  called  to  London;  and 
when  the  collecting  was  being  done  Carey  was  at  Leicester,  quietly 
maturing  plans  for  the  forthcoming  Association  Meetings  at  which  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  was  founded. 

’’Register,  vol.  iv.  p,  983. 
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friends.  After  stating  that  they  had  “  erected  a  neat,  unadorned 
place  of  worship  ”  on  which  there  was  a  debt  of  £250,  and  that 
the  members  could  do  no  more  than  pay  the  interest,  he  goes  on 
to  say,  “  The  case,  however,  has  been  admitted  by  the  Committee 
in  London;  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  meet  with  all  encourage¬ 
ment  in  the  great  city,  if  the  rich  and  generous  people  in  the 
several  neighbouring  churches  do  not,  by  early  exertions,  make 
it  unnecessary  to  apply  for  contributions  in  the  metropolis.” 

Information  as  to  the  churches  assisted  and  the  amounts 
raised  during  the  ensuing  fifteen  years  is  lacking,  but  Benham’s 
Paper  sheds  light  on  some  of  the  activities  of  the  Committee. 
Shortly  after'  the  commencement  of  the  century,  the  number  of 
cases  recommended  was  increased  to  six  per  annum,  and  a  year 
•or  two  later  the  number  was  again  increased  to  eight.  The 
increases  did  not,  however,  enable  the  Committee  to  keep  pace 
with  the  applications,  and  more  unauthorised  appeals  resulted. 
These  included  not  only  cases  rejected  by  the  Committee  and 
cases  withdrawn  owing  to  the  delay,  but  cases  which  were  not 
good  enough  to  place  before  the  Committee,  usually  because  of 
defective  title  deeds  or  unnecessary  expenditure.  The  conflicting 
claims  of  authorised  and  unauthorised  cases  caused  such  confu¬ 
sion  that  in  1811  a  special  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  position.  This  Committee  recommended  the  discontinuance 
of  personal  appeals  by  the  country  ministers,  and  the  formation 
in  London  of  a  general  fund  to  which  the  donors  on  the  regular 
and  by-lists,  and  others  who.se  interest  could  be  awakened,  would 
be  asked  to  subscribe.  Applications  for  assistance  were  to  be 
made  in  writing  to  the  Case  Committee,  who  would  then  con¬ 
sider  each  case  on  its  own  merits  and  make  an  appropriate  grant 
from  the  general  fund.  This  report  was  altogether  too  radical 
for  the  orthodox;  diehards  maintained  the  fundamentalism  of 
ancient  methods  and  landmarks,  and,  “  after  months  of  discussion 
and  repeated  adjournments,”  by  a  decisive  majority  the  sane  pro¬ 
posals  were  rejected.  Thirteen  years  later,  at  the  meeting  at  the 
Kings’  Head,  they  were  revived  and  accepted  with  enthusiasm. 

One  result  of  the  agitation  was  the  election  of  a  more 
vigorous  Committee,  and  a  year  or  two  later,  the  number  of 
cases  per  year  was  increased  to  twelve.  The  collectors  now 
followed  close  on  one  another,  the  guide  had  a  full  time  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  the  donors  experienced  some  of  the  joys  of  regular 
and  frequent  giving.  In  1818  it  was  resolved  that  no  new  cases 
be  accepted  for  twelve  months,  so  that  an  effort  could  be  made 
materially  to  reduce  the  thirty-five  cases  already  on  the  rota.  In 
June,  1819,  the  Committee  reported  that  since  the  last  annual 
meeting,  it  had  “  recommended  eleven  cases  from  the  following 
churches,  viz.,  Earl’s  Colne,  Halstead,  Hay,  Ivinghoe,  Deal, 
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Whitbom,  Idle,  Swanboume,  Mile  Town,  (Sheerness)  York  and 
Mildenhall,  on  which  rather  more  than  £1,000  has  been  collected 
in  London  and  its  neighbourhood.”  ®  Twelve  months  later  the 
Committee  recorded  that  it  had  “  recommended  eleven  cases  for 
collection,  viz.,  Newhall  Street  Birmingham,  Gowar,  Darkhouse, 
Coseley  Newtown,  Chipping-Norton,  Wells,  Chepstow,  Thaxted, 
Poole,  Brentford,  and  Sible  Hedingham,  on  which  cases  between 
£900  and  £1,000  had  been  collected  in  London  and  its  vicinity.”  * 
The  report^®  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  on  22nd  June,  1821, 
showed  an  increasingly  generous  response,  for  the  collections 
amounted  to  £1,123  8s.  6d.,  viz.,  Sible  Hedingham  £84  9s.  6d., 
Blackwater  £70  4s.  Od.,  Counter  Slip,  Bristol,  £119  3s.  6d., 
Thorpe  £62  10s.  6d.,  Lewes  £116  8s.  6d.,  Cheltenham  £93 
18s.  Od.,  Burford  £85,  Keighley  £89,  Sandy  Lane  £90  19s.  Od., 
Oldham  £103  4s.  Od.,  Steep  Lane  £105  19s.  Od.,  and  Southampton 
£102  12s.  6d.  The  Baptist  Magazine  for  August,  1822,  contains 
the  annual  report  to  the  preceding  June,  and  from  it  we  leam 
that  the  amounts  subscribed  showed  further  increase  and  reached 
the  fine  total  of  £1,250  2s.  Od.  The  widespread  nature  of  the 
appeal  to  London  continues  noteworthy,  and  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  list :  Halesworth  £104  11s.  Od.,  Redruth  £148  7s.  6d., 
Brentford  £104  19s.  Od.,  Haslingden  £83  17s.  6d.,  Framlingham 
£81  17s.  6d.,  Harwich  £64  7s.  6d.,  Battle  £127  15s.  6d.,  Rayleigh 
£116  10s.  Od.,  Steventon  £87  6s.  Od.,  Hunmanby  £113  19s.  Od.,, 
Clare  £78  17s.  6d.,  and  Loughborough  £117  14s.  Od. 

At  the  end  of  this  year  no  case  for  which  a  collection  had 
not  been  made  had  been  on  the  books  more  than  eight  months. 
The  next  annual  report,^  presented  in  June,  1823,  discloses  that, 
twelve  years  before,  the  Maidstone  representative  had  collected 
upwards  of  £150.  The  amount  raised  in  the  year  was  £1,145 
5s.  Od.,  and  eleven  churches  shared  in  this,  viz.  Cardiff  Welsh 
Church  £110  12s.  Od.,  Blaby  £87  9s.  Od.,  Earby  £105  2s.  6d., 
Ridgmount  £82  Os.  6d.,  Kilham  £105  10s.  Od.,  Cray  ford  £87 
19s.  6d.,  Wellow  £93  12s.  6d.,  Southwold  £97  Os.  Od.,  Wallingford 
£104  19s.  Od.,  Lincoln  £117  Os.  Od.,  and  St.  Albans  £154  Os.  Od. 
The  figures  for  the  final  year  of  the  Committee’s  activities  are 
not  available. 

For  a  period  of  exactly  one  hundred  years,  successive  genera¬ 
tions  of  London  Baptists  had  thus  helped  country  chapel  building. 
What  had  they  achieved?  A  conservative  estimate  would  place 
the  amount  collected  during  the  sixty  years’  supervision  by  the 

^Baptist  Magazine,  September,  1819. 

^Baptist  Magazine,  October,  1820. 

Baptist  Magazine,  October,  1821. 

Baptist  Magazine,  August,  1823. 
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Board  at  from  three  to  four  thousand  pounds.  Based  on  the 
figures  before  us,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the 
amount  collected  on  cases  recommended  by  the  Committee 
exceeded  twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  If  to  these  figures  we 
add  two  thousand  pounds  for  unrecorded  Board  cases  and  the 
unauthorised  cases  of  the  Committee’s  regime,  we  have  a  total 
of  at  least  thirty  thousand  pounds  as  the  approximate  amount 
subscribed  by  Londoners  in  the  century  1724 — 1824.  A  great 
record !  One  that  has  not  perhaps  been  fully  appreciated  by 
Baptist  historians  when  dealing  with  the  contribution  of  London, 
“  amorphous  London,”  to  our  denominational  story.  There  is  not 
a  county  in  England  but  benefited  by  such  generosity,  not  a 
county  whose  witness  to-day  is  not  finer  because  of  the  help 
given  in  the  far-off  days  of  which  we  have  been  thinking.  The 
boldness  of  this  chapel  building  policy  is  seen  in  stronger  relief 
if  we  recall  the  condition  of  Dissenters  in  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth.  The  iniquitous  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  were  still  “  a  great  bulwark  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,”  to  quote  a  peer  of  the  realm;  the  Conventicle  and  Five 
Mile  Acts,  although  for  many  years  inoperative,  had  not  been 
repealed,  and  the  Burial  and  other  Acts  served  effectively  to 
remind  Dissenters  of  their  inferior  status  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
The  national  universities  were  closed  to  their  sons ;  and  to  be  a 
Dissenter  was  a  certain  disqualification  for  the  holding  of  any 
public  office.  Their  rates  went  to  the  support  of  an  Establish¬ 
ment  to  which  they  were  conscientiously  opposed,  while  their 
own  conventicles  had  to  be  specially  licensed.  In  an  age  of 
reaction,  they  were  denounced  as  Jacobites,  Nihilists,  and  revolu¬ 
tionaries,  “  the  enemies  of  law  and  order,  and  the  subverters  of 
monarchy  and  religion.”  Such  a  condition  of  things  might  well 
have  led  them  to  give  up  their  cause  in  despair  and  to  abandon 
all  thought  of  erecting  additional  meeting  houses.  They  were  men 
of  stern  stuff,  however,  who  believed,  with  the  pious  Doddridge, 
that  the  cause  of  Nonconformity  was,  in  a  great  measure,  the  cause 
of  serious  religion  also;  and  therefore,  undaunted  by  oppression, 
they  went  forward,  accounting  “  all  nothing  in  comparison  to 
liberty  of  conscience  for  the  profession  of  Christ.” 

But  new  methods  of  giving  the  London  help  had  become 
imperative.  While  no  one  questioned  the  devotion  of  the  London 
Committee  or  the  generosity  of  the  London  friends,  few  had  a 
good  word  to  say  for  the  system.  The  points  in  its  favour  are 
perhaps  best  illu.strated  by  an  extract  from  the  memoir  of  one  of 
the  ministers  who  visited  the  city.  John  Palmer,  of  Shrewsbury, 
in  obtaining  £172,  apparently  collected  a  larger  sum  than  anyone 
else  during  the  hundred  years.  His  memoir  contains  an 
enlightening  and  valuable  passage  : 
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“  After  his  ordination,  [  13th  April,  1796]  one  of  the  first 
efforts  of  Mr.  Palmer,  on  behalf  of  the  church,  was  that  of 
liquidating  the  debt  upon  their  place  of  worship;  this 
amounted  to  nearly  £200.  As  the  Committee  in  London  had, 
at  length,  admitted  their  case,  he  was  [in  October,  1796] 
called  thither,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting.  He  also  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  this  visit  afforded,  of  walking  the 
hospitals  and  attending  the  lectures  of  the  different  professors, 
not  knowing  but  he  might  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
practising  as  a  medical  man,  in  order  to  procure  a  liveli¬ 
hood.  [When  fourteen  he  had  been  apprenticed  to  a 
surgeon.]  This  occasioned  an  absence  from  Shrewsbury  of 
five  months.  He,  however,  happily  succeeded  in  his  appli¬ 
cation  ;  and,  on  his  return,  the  debt  was  fully  discharged,  and 
the  meeting-house  was  freed  from  incumbrance.  He  had 
also  the  additional  pleasure  of  finding  that  his  pulpit  had 
been  well  supplied  during  his  absence,  and  his  church  kept 
in  peace.  During  his  stay  in  London,  he  met  with  great 
kindness  and  respect  from  the  ministers  and  friends  of  the 
denomination.  His  ministry  was  universally  acceptable,  and, 
in  a  high  degree,  popular.” 

The  testimony  on  the  other  side  was  overwhelming.  The 
method  was  expensive.  It  was  estimated  that  on  the  average  at 
least  one-third  of  the  amount  collected  was  absorbed  in  expenses. 
A  case  in  1817  obtained  £75,  of  which  £26  15s.  6d.  went  in 
expenses.  On  another  occasion,  the  church  representative  was 
such  a  good  beggar  that  he  obtained  £146  13s.  9d.,  but  his 
expenses  amounted  to  £51  3s.  8d.  “  In  one  instance,  a  case  was 
brought  to  London,  on  which  £80  were  collected,  but  when  the 
expenses  were  deducted,  only  £30  remained.  In  another  instance, 
£1  only  was  returned  to  the  church,  and  in  another,  every 
farthing  collected  was  expended.”  In  the  Baptist  Magazine 
of  March,  1829,  James  Hargreaves  wrote  of  “  a  minister  in 
course  of  four  years  absent  on  begging  excursions  forty-three 
weeks,  during  which  he  travelled  2,132  miles,  walking  a  great 
proportion  and  yet  with  all  his  extreme  labour,  united  to  frugality, 
reduced  the  debt  of  the  place  only  £140.”  The  method  was 
unsatisfactory.  Assistance  was  frequently  afforded  to  the  least 
necessitous  cases,  the  amount  collected  depending  more  on  the 
ability,  the  persuasiveness,  and  particularly  the  importunity,  of 
the  collector  than  upon  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  case.  “  All 
beggars  are  not  distinguished  by  meekness  and  modesty  .  .  .just 
as  he  [the  Londoner]  is  opening  his  letters  from  the  post,  or 
preparing  others  to  go  thither — or  making  a  purchase — or  settling 

Baptist  Magazine,  August,  1824. 

London  Baptist  Building  Fund,  First  Report,  Appendix  III. 
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an  account — with  two  or  three  other  customers  waiting  for  their 
turn — an  eager  claimant  presses  forward,  takes  out  his  book 
without  ceremony,  and  commences  a  close  siege  for  his  guinea.”  “ 
In  such  circumstances  there  was  little  or  no  time  to  inquire 
into  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  method  was  harmful.  Many  of 
the  ministers  suffered  considerably  in  health  as  a  result  of  the 
privations  to  which  they  were  subjected  during  their  four,  five, 
or  six  weeks’  absence  from  their  families.  Some  of  the  finer 
spirits  suffered  even  more  as  they  reflected  on  the  degrading 
method  of  obtaining  money  by  “  sending  ministers  about  the 
country  as  mendicants,  to  beg  from  the  religious  public.”  The 
first  periodical  paper  issued  by  the  Building  Fund  in  1845  records 
that  “  The  case  of  Beaulieu  Rails,  now  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  was 
first  presented  in  the  metropolis  by  personal  application  in  1824. 
The  venerable  and  beloved  minister  who  then  came  to  plead  for  it 
sacrificed  his  life  in  the  work,  and  was  taken  home  a  corpse. 
Many  other  ministers  have  been,  in  that  work,  so  broken  down 
in  health  and  spirits  as  never  to  recover.  .  .  .  The  minister  of 

A - n,  though  worthy  of  high  esteem,  declared  to  the  Secretary, 

that  the  trial  attaching  to  personal  application  in  London  was 
more  than  he  could  bear.”  The  archaic  language  of  the  critics 
is  interesting.  In  the  original  prospectus  of  1824,  the  author 
wrote  of  “  the  mental  suffering  endured  by  meek  and  modest 
men,  many  of  whom  have  been  little  in  the  habits  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  persons  of  opulence  and  still  less  accustorried  to  the 
peremptory  abruptness  of  metropolitan  intercourse,”  and  then 
proceeded  to  “  picture  such  a  man,  hurrying  to  and  fro,  struggling 
beneath  the  burden  of  timidity  and  apprehension  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  consciousness  of  dire  necessity  on  the  other — sharply 
questioned  by  one,  angrily  repulsed  by  another,  and  hastily  turned 
away  from  the  door  of  a  third,  without  being  permitted  to  explain 
the  nature  of  his  errand.  ...”  A  second  pointed  out  “  the  injury 
to  ministers  who  are  employed  in  collecting,  especially  young 
ministers,  in  preventing  their  studies,  degrading  their  minds, 
making  them  idle,  gossipping,  etc.,  etc.”  A  third  critic  considered 
that  the  effect  was  equally  injurious  for  the  country  church,  as 
“  the  sheep  are  left  to  wander,  for  want  of  the  shepherd,  and  at 
times  grievous  wolves  have  entered  in  among  them  and  devoured 
them.” 

It  is  small  wonder  that  a  new  method  was  earnestly  sought, 
and  that  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1824,  “  many  friends  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  being  convinced  that  a  more  eligible  plan  might 
be  devised,  repeatedly  met  and  consulted  together.”  The  leaders 

Prospectus,  over  twenty-seven  folios  in  length,  issued  in  1824,  on 
the  formation  of  the  London  Baptist  Building  Fund.  It  is  reprinted  in 
full  in  the  Baptist  Magazine,  January,  1840. 
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in  this  movement  were  three  in  number,  and  for  the  skill  and 
devotion  with  which  they  carried  through  the  negotiations  extend¬ 
ing  over  several  months  they  deserve  more  than  passing  reference. 
The  first,  John  Dyer,  had  held  pastorates  at  Plymouth  and 
Reading  before  coming,  in  1817,  to  join  Dr.  Ryland  in  the 
secretariat  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  His  business 
methods  did  not  help  in  the  Serampore  negotiations — “  his  letters 
resemble  those  of  a  Secretary  of  State,”  wrote  Carey — but  those 
business  methods,  coupled  with  his  love  for  his  country  brethren, 
largely  determined  the  formation  of  the  Building  Fund.  The 
second,  John  Broadley  Wilson,  of  Clapham,  was  one  of  the  most 
active  laymen  of  the  day,  “  well  known  and  universally  esteemed 
as  an  eminently  devout  Christian,  and  most  liberal  supporter  of 
the  cause  of  the  Christian  religion  in  every  section  of  the 
Church.”  As  a  member  for  many  years  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Home  Missionary  Society,  treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Society 
from  1826  to  1835,  and  treasurer  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,, 
he  rendered  fine  service.  The  last,  James  Hargreaves,  was 
minister  of  Little  Wild  Street,  then  one  of  the  leading  churches 
in  London.  At  Bolton  and  Ogden  he  had  been  the  minister  of 
churches  which  had  benefited  by  London  collections,  and, 
although  he  had  had  no  personal  experience  of  collecting,  he 
evidently  knew  from  first-hand  sources  of  the  hardships  of  the 
system.  He  was  a  ready  writer  and  ungrudgingly  used  his  powers 
in  advocacy  of  the  proposed  Society.  These  men  invited  others 
to  join  them  in  a  provisional  Committee.  The  plan  rejected  in 
1811  was  considered  afresh,  and  a  halo  was  found  to  surround 
it,  for  in  the  meantime,  its  practicability  had  been  amply  demon- 
stated  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Enthusiasm  grew  and 
difficulties  disappeared.  Subscribers  to  the  present  appeals 
promised  to  give  even  more  generously.  Thus  encouraged,  the 
provisional  Committee  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  existing 
system  and  the  formation  of  a  central  fund  from  which  grants 
would  be  made.  We  have  already  recorded  that  the  recom¬ 
mendation  was  accepted  at  the  meeting  at  the  King’s  Head  on  the 
10th  November,  1824,  and  the  London  Baptist  Building  Fund 
launched  on  its  voyage.  One  outcome  was  that  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  method  of  assisting  country  chapel  building  that 
had  been  a  feature  of  London  Baptist  life  for  a  century  came  to 
an  end.  It  had  accomplished  much  :  buildings  had  been  erected, 
congregations  encouraged,  friendships  fostered.  Having  paved 
the  way,  it  gave  place  to  a  society  whose  beneficent  ministry  has 
enriched  Baptist  churches  for  one  hundred  years,  is  enriching 
them  to-day,  and  will  enrich  them  still  further  in  the  years  ahead. 
In  the  next  article  it  will  be  our  privilege  to  follow  this  Building 
Fund  in  some  of  its  operations.  SEYMOUR  J.  PRICE. 
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Dr.  Thomas  Thomas,  of  Pontypool. 

Dr.  THOMAS  THOMAS,  Pontypool,  is  one  of  the  many 
good,  even  great,  men  whose  memory  is  fading  because 
no  adequate  memorial  has  been  erected  to  them.  There  are  at 
once  too  many  and  too  few  biographies.  There  ought  to  have 
been  a  good  one  of  Dr.  Thomas.  He  deserved  it  for  his  own 
sake,  and  we  needed  it  as  a  denomination  in  order  to  understand 
better  certain  important  phases  of  the  development  of  Baptist 
life  and  work  in  Wales  during  the  early  and  middle  periods  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Dr.  Thomas  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that 
development. 

A  biography  has  been  published,  however,  within  the  last 
few  months  which  will  do  something  to  fill  this  recognized  gap, 
The  Life  and  Work  of  the  Rev.  T.  Thomas,  D.D.,  First  President 
of  the  Baptist  College,  Pontypool,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Morgan, 
Skewen.  This  work  is  an  abridgment  of  a  prize  essay  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  Welsh  National  Eisteddfod,  Pontypool,  1924.  I 
have  a  special  interest  in  the  book  because  I  was  responsible  for 
inducing  the  Eisteddfod  Committee  to  include  the  subject  as  an 
item  in  the  Eisteddfod  programme,  and  because  Crane  Street 
Church  provided  the  prize,  and  returned  the  MSS.  to  the  author 
for  publication. 

Mr.  Morgan  will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  limitations 
of  his  essay,  and  to  wish  with  us,  I  am  sure,  that  something  more 
adequate  could  have  been  done.  The  book  is  small  because  it 
was  felt  that  a  fair  circulation  could  be  secured  only  if  the  price 
was  as  low  as  possible.  The  result  is,  however,  such  severe  com¬ 
pression  that  we  have  more  of  a  skeleton  than  a  flesh-and-blood 
portrait.  Mr.  Morgan  has  rather  crowded  his  facts  and  has 
not  sufficiently  subordinated  them  to  the  unifying  purpose  of 
portraiture.  Sympathetic  and  imaginative  readers  can  possibly 
do  that  for  themselves.  The  style  is  straightforward  and  unpre¬ 
tentious,  but  English  idiom  is  not  seldom  violated,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  author  is  more  at  home  in  Welsh  than  in  English. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  however,  when  we  realize  that 
Mr.  Morgan  ministers  to  a  Welsh  congregation  and  probably 
does  his  thinking  in  Welsh.  But  his  English  is  as  good  as  that 
of  most  Englishmen,  and  we  should  be  grateful  to  him  for  what 
he  has  given  to  us.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  in  his  book  of 
diligent,  careful  work,  and  students  of  Dr.  Thomas's  times  will 
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consult  him  with  advantage.  The  book  is  published  by  W.  M. 
Evans  and  Son,  Carmarthen,  and  the  price  is  2s.  6d. 

Dr.  Thomas  was  born  at  Cowbridge,  Glamorgan,  on  January 
12,  1805.  His  father,  Thomas  Thomas,  a  small  farmer,  was  a 
man  of  no  special  quality  in  intelligence  or  character,  but  his 
mother,  Mary  Thomas,  was  a  good  woman,  keenly  anxious  to  do 
all  she  could  for  her  son.  The  family  soon  removed  to  Leckwith 
Bridge,  near  Cardiff,  and  here,  on  a  small  farm,  the  child  grew  to 
boyhood  and  youth.  He  was  an  obedient,  intelligent,  and  attrac¬ 
tive  boy,  fond  of  solitude,  and  inclined  to  hold  aloof  from  other 
boys. 

The  poor  had  few  educational  advantages  in  those  days,  but 
his  parents  contrived  to  give  young  Thomas  a  good  elementary 
schooling,  first  at  a  school  in  Llandaff,  kept  by  a  Welsh  clergyman 
named  Lewis,  and  later  at  Cardiff,  where  he  studied  for  a  while 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  W.  Jones,  who  had  recently 
settled  as  minister  of  Bethany  Baptist  Church.  The  boy  was 
thoughtful  beyond  his  years,  fond  of  reading,  and  gifted  with  an 
unusually  tenacious  memory. 

He  received  early  and  deep  religious  impressions.  His  father, 
a  nominal  adherent  of  the  Established  Church,  gave  little  or  no 
help.  His  mother  was  far  more  sympathetic,  but  her  influence 
seems  to  have  been  more  general  than  decisive.  He  seems  to  have 
owed  most  to  two  poor  labourers  who  worked  on  his  father’s 
farm,  and  who  were  earnest  members  of  the  newly  formed  Welsh 
Baptist  Church — the  Tabernacle,  Cardiff.  These  good  men 
exercised  a  deep  influence  over  the  boy  and  induced  him  to 
attend  the  services  at  their  church.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
applied  for  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  minister,  the  Rev.  Griffith 
Davies,  but  when  the  appointed  day  came  his  father  intervened 
and  forcibly  carried  him  away.  Ere  long,  however,  the  goodwill 
of  the  mother  prevailed,  and  he  was  baptized  on  November  22, 
1818,  in  the  river  Taff. 

Developing  gifts  for  service,  he  was  invited  to  preach.  He 
preached  his  first  sermon  on  April  12,  1821,  in  the  newly-built 
Tabernacle  chapel.  His  text  was  1  John  iv.  10 :  “  Beloved,  if 
God  so  loved  us  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another  ” — a  text 
which  was  prophetic  of  much  that  characterised  his  subsequent 
ministry.  He  soon  became  known  in  the  district  as  “  the  boy 
preacher,”  but  he  was  not  precocious;  nor  was  he  spoilt. 

The  Tabernacle  church,  convinced  that  God  was  calling  him 
to  the  holy  ministry,  furthered  his  application  to  Abergavenny 
Academy.  His  application  was  accepted,  and  he  entered  that 
institution  on  September  2,  1822.  He  spent  two  strenuous  and 
fruitful  years  there,  and  then,  on  August  23,  1824,  he  entered 
Stepney  College,  where  he  studied  for  four  years,  under  the 
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guidance  of  Drs.  Murch  and  Newman  and  the  Rev.  Solomon 
Young.  We  know  little  of  his  student  days  beyond  the  fact  that 
he  worked  very  hard  (sometimes  seventeen  hours  a  day),  and 
that  he  became  intimate  with  Charles  Stovel. 

He  was  ordained  to  the  charge  of  Henrietta  Street  Baptist 
Church,  Brunswick  Square,  on  July  18,  1828.  The  years  at  this 
church  were  happy,  strenuous,  and  unquestionably  blessed  of 
God.  The  membership  was  quadrupled  and  the  life  of  the  church 
was  proportionately  enriched.  Prominent  members  and  loyal 
helpers  were  Mr.  Justice  Lush  and  Jonathan  Dawson,  the  school¬ 
master  father  of  the  famous  George  Dawson  of  Birmingham. 

Early  in  his  London  ministry — February  22,  1830 — Thomas 
married  a  Miss  David,  of  Cardiff,  and  Christmas  Evans,  one  of  the 
grandest  men  in  the  history  of  the  Welsh,  or  any  other,  pulpit, 
was  one  of  the  guests  at  the  wedding-breakfast.  He  owed  a  great 
deal  to  this  lady,  and  God  gave  them  over  fifty  years  of  happy, 
blessed,  wedded  life.  Mrs.  Thomas  died  on  March  18,  1881. 

The  London  ministry  came  to  an  end  in  1836,  when  he 
answered  an  urgent  call  to  return  to  Wales.  It  was  a  call  to 
what  proved  to  be  his  great  life  work. 

I  wish  there  were  a  competent  history  of  our  Baptist  Theo¬ 
logical  Colleges.  It  would  be  fascinating  and  most  instructive 
reading.  He  who  writes  such  a  book  will  render  a  great  service. 
Not  the  least  rewarding  of  its  chapters  will  be  that,  or  those, 
dealing  with  Wales. 

Monmouthshire  has  the  honour  of  being  the  home  of  our 
earliest  Welsh  Baptist  Colleges,  and  the  facts  are  briefly  as 
follows  :  About  1732  a  Mr.  John  Griffiths,  superintendent  of  the 
Iron  and  Japan  Works,  Pontypool,  and  an  earnest  member  of 
Penygarn  Baptist  Church,  rented  a  house  at  Trosnant  (Pontypool) 
for  the  purposes  of  (1)  occasional  preaching  services  and  (2) 
training  young  men  for  the  Baptist  ministry.  The  Trosnant 
Academy,  as  it  was  called,  did  good  service  for  nearly  forty  years, 
and  gave  an  education  to  some  distinguished  men.  There  was  no 
Baptist  college  in  Wales  from  1770  to  1807,  and  young  Welsh-  ! 
men  mostly  went  to  Bristol  College  for  their  training.  In  1807 
an  academy  was  opened  at  Abergavenny,  supported  by  private 
benefaction  (the  widow  of  Dr.  Caleb  Evans,  Bristol,  gave  £10), 
and  the  resolution  of  an  Association  conference,  held  at  Penygarn, 
Pontypool.  The  Rev.  Micah  Thomas,  minister  of  Frogmore 
Street  Church,  was  elected  tutor,  and  remained  in  sole  charge 
throughout  the  twenty-nine  years’  history  of  the  institution. 
Micah  Thomas  was  a  man  of  undoubted  distinction,  and  he 
rendered  unforgettable  service.  One  hundred  and  six  students 
passed  through  his  hands.  He  died  on  November  28,  1853,  full 
of  years  and  full  of  honour.  ! 
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iWhen  Micah  Thomas  resigned  his  charge  in  1836,  a  special 
committee  was  convened  to  consider  the  whole  situation.  The 
result  was  that  it  was  decided  to  transfer  the  institution  from 
Abergavenny  to  Pontypool,  and  to  invite  the  Rev.  T.  Thomas, 
London,  to  undertake  its  oversight.  The  funds  did  not  allow  of 
a  whole-time  president,  so  that  office  was  held  jointly  with  the 
pastorate  of  an  English  Baptist  church,  which  was  needed,  and 
j  was  to  be  founded,  in  the  town.  Crane  Street  Church  was  formally 
5  established,  with  sixteen  members,  on  August  2,  1836,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  was  recognised  as  minister.  Henrietta  Street  Church, 
recognising  the  hand  of  God  in  these  movements,  though  loath 
!  to  lose  a  beloved  minister,  sent  a  letter  of  cordial  greeting.  The 
i  young  church  grew  rapidly,  and  in  1847  an  attractive  chapel  was 
built  and  opened.  The  church  has  never  been  large,  but  its 

I  influence  has  always  been  wide  and  deep,  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  numerical  strength.  It  has  stood  for,  and  illustrated,  a 
generous  interpretation  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  town  of 
Pontypool  and  in  the  county  of  Monmouth.  Dr.  Thomas  is 
now  little  more  than  a  fine  tradition.  Very  few  survive  who 
remember  him,  but  his  name  is  revered,  and  the  church  knows 
that,  under  God,  it  owes  an  incalculable  debt  to  him,  its  first 
minister.  Origins  and  early  tendencies  are  of  first-class  import¬ 
ance  in  a  church’s  developing  life. 

Dr.  Thomas  was  at  Pontypool  for  forty-one  years,  retiring 
from  the  college  and  from  Crane  Street  Church  in  1876.  I  wish 
it  were  possible  to  appraise  the  work  of  those  years,  but  it  is 
impossible.  Some  500-— 600  students  passed  through  his  hands, 

1  and  most  of  them  carried  the  fine  marks  of  his  stamp  as 

they  separated  for  their  life  work  in  Wales,  England,  and 

abroad. 

Personally,  Dr.  Thomas  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of 
his  time,  tall,  stately,  gracious,  impressive.  The  Rev.  J.  Meredith, 
Hereford,  one  of  his  last  students,  writes  of  “  his  handsome 
presence,  his  dignified  bearing,  his  old-world  courtesy,”  as 
“  among  the  outward  signs  of  a  manhood  at  once  strong  and 
gracious,  commanding  and  yet  winsome.”  His  portrait  hangs  on 
I  one  of  the  walls  of  Regent’s  Park  College.  Gracious  as  he  was, 

s  he  was  also  a  man  of  strong  will,  knowing  what  he  wanted  and 

j  getting  it  done.  He  could  be  stem  on  occasion,  and  he  was  a 

=  strict  disciplinarian.  He  was  never  afraid  of  speaking  what  he 

f  thought  was  the  truth,  and  he  early  became  a  leader  in  the  district 
i  as  well  as  in  the  counsels  of  his  denomination.  An  instance  of  his 
courage  (one  of  many)  was  his  sermon  (at  Trosnant,  Pontypool) 
\  on  “  The  civil  duties  of  Christians  ”  (based  on  Matthew  xxii.  21), 
preached  when  the  county  was  disturbed  by  Chartist  riots  in 
*  Newport.  He  was  not  a  first-rate  scholar,  in  the  technical  sense. 
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but  he  was  a  man  of  broad  culture,  fairly  versed  in  the  ancient 
classics  and  well-read  in  the  fields  of  theology  and  philosophy. 
He  see:us  to  have  had  a  great  love  for  English  literature,  and  had 
absorbed  much  of  the  spirit  of  its  greater  writers.  He  had 
“  culture  ”  as  well  as  “  knowledge.”  He  was  a  preacher,  too. 
Popular  and  fiery  in  his  early  years,  he  mellowed  with  time  and  it 
was  a  great  gain  to  have  in  our  Welsh  college  a  man  who  could 
show  how,  for  deep,  real,  permanent  influence,  preaching  must 
have  body,  substance,  scholarship,  and  that  these  features  were 
wholly  compatible  with  an  impressive  eloquence. 

The  years  brought  growing  influence,  and  many  honours 
were  conferred  upon  him.  He  was  elected  President  of  the 
Baptist  Union  in  1872,  and  did  distinguished  service,  I  gather. 
His  first  Presidential  address  was  on  “  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  in 
relation  to  the  Aspects  of  the  Present  Times,”  and  his  second, 
delivered  at  the  autumnal  session,  in  Manchester,  was  on  “  The 
Baptists  and  Christian  Union.”  Both  subjects  suggest  the  spirit 
of  one  who  was  both  prophet  and  church-statesman. 

When  Dr.  Thomas  came  to  Pontypool  in  1836  a  house  was 
hired  for  him  and  his  first  seven  students — five  of  whom  came 
on  from  his  old  Abergavenny  Academy.  One  of  the  two  new 
men  was  Evan  Edwards,  widely  known  for  his  subsequent 
ministry  at  Upton  Vale,  Torquay.  A  splendid  site  was  secured, 
near  to  the  old  historic  Penygarn  chapel,  overlooking  Pontypool, 
and  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  college  was  laid  on  August  3, 
1836.  The  building  was  completed  within  a  year,  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  £2,000.  At  least  two  extensions  of  the  building  were  made 
in  subsequent  years.  By  1841,  the  number  of  students  had  so 
increased  that  the  authorities  felt  it  right  to  appoint  a  second 
tutor.  The  Rev.  George  Thomas,  M.A.,  Newtown,  proved  to  be 
a  most  loyal  and  efficient  colleague  for  twenty-eight  years.  We 
are  told  that  "  the  students  simply  idolized  him.”  1857  was  the 
college  jubilee,  and  a  special  fund,  exceeding  £2,000,  was 
collected.  The  college  was  further  enlarged ;  the  course  of  study 
was  extended  from  three  to  four  and,  in  cases  of  special  merit, 
five  years ;  and  the  number  of  students  was  increased  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five.  These  students  all  ”  lived-in  ” — to  their  permanent 
gain. 

By  1869  the  work  of  the  college  had  so  grown  that  a  third  tutor 
was  required.  The  committee  appointed  Mr.  James  Sully,  M.A., 
London,  whose  later  work  in  Psychology  made  him  known  wher¬ 
ever  that  science  is  studied.  He  did  signal  service  for  two 
years,  and  was  succeeded  in  1871  by  the  Rev.  W.  Mortimer 
Lewis,  M.A.  Mr.  Lewis,  a  man  of  great  charm  and  ability,  was 
a  graduate  of  Glasgow,  and  an  old  Regent’s  Park  student.  In 
18/7  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Thomas  as  President,  but. 
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unhappily,  he  held  that  office  for  three  years  only.  He  died 
suddenly  in  Switzerland,  aged  forty. 

Dr.  Thomas  resigned  in  September,  1876,  pleading  “  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  advancing  years  and  the  deep  consciousness  of  inability 
to  do  justice  to  the  institution  with  its  increasing  demands.”  The 
resignation  was  reluctantly  accepted,  and  took  effect  at  the  end 
of  that  year. 

It  was  widely  felt  that  a  national  testimonial  should  be  made 
to  him  in  recognition  of  his  long  and  eminent  services.  The  idea 
was  eagerly  and  successfully  taken  up,  and  a  largely  attended 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Tabernacle,  Cardiff,  on  September  20, 
1876,  for  that  purpose.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Lush  pre¬ 
sided,  and  he,  with  such  others  as  Drs.  Todd  and  Green,  of 
London,  Revs.  Jenkyn  Brown  of  Birmingham,  Nathaniel  Thomas 
and  Alfred  Tilly  of  Cardiff,  spoke  gratefully  of  those  services. 
C.  H.  Spurgeon  sent  a  letter,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that 
he  had  “  always  considered  Dr.  Thomas  a  pillar  of  our  temple, 
and  a  noble  one.”  A  purse  of  two  thousand  guineas  was  presented 
to  him,  and  an  illuminated  address.  The  following  extracts  from 
the  address  will  show  the  character-  of  enlightened  contemporary 
judgment,  and  will  fittingly  conclude  this  notice  : 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, — Forty  years  since,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  committee  of  that  institution,  which  must  ever 
owe  you  more  than  can  be  adequately  acknowledged,  you  quitted 
a  pastorate  of  eminent  promise  in  the  metropolis,  and  entered 
upon  the  responsibilities  of  that  office  which  you  have  so  long 
and  honourably  filled  as  President  and  Professor  of  Theology. 

.  .  .  The  college  has,  under  your  wise  and  able  management, 
risen  from  a  condition  of  utter  disorganisation  to  one  of  recog¬ 
nised  efficiency  and  great  prosperity.  By  your  native  endow¬ 
ments  and  various  attainments  and  Christian  culture,  as  well  as 
by  your  unswerving  faithfulness  to  duty  and  unobtrusive  devotion 
unto  God,  alike  in  spirit  and  in  life,  you  have  inspired  and  moulded 
the  characters  of  hundreds  who  have  accounted  it  their  joy  to 
sit  at  your  feet,  elevated  the  tone  and  character  of  the  Baptist 
ministers  in  Wales,  and  places  the  churches  of  our  denomination 
in  wider  regions  under  lasting  indebtedness  for  the  pastors  you 
have  educated  and  matured.  .  .  .  You  have  ever  been  found 
amongst  the  foremost  and  ablest  advocates  of  Temperance, 
political  and  ecclesiastical  equality,  peace  on  earth,  and  all  that  is 
adapted  to  elevated,  ennoble,  and  edify  the  family  of  mankind. 
In  the  name  of  the  thousands  whom  we  are  here  to  represent,  we 
devoutly  and  lovingly  thank  the  Great  Father  of  all  who  has 
given  you  and  spared  you  so  long  to  us  as  a  section  of  the 
Saviour’s  one  church,  and  on  their  behalf  we  tender  that  imperfect 
tribute  of  unfeigned  admiration  and  fond  affection  which  is 
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presented  to  you  to-day.  It  has  been  contributed  by  those  in 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  Africa,  and  India,  who  have 
longest  known  you,  as  well  as  by  hundreds  who  have  never  seen 
your  face  or  listened  to  your  eloquent  utterances,  but  have  heard 
your  name  and  love  you  for  your  work’s  sake.  .  .  .” 

Shortly  afterwards.  Dr.  Thomas  retired  to  Cardiff,  and  spent 
the  evening  of  his  life  in  quiet  service  to  the  churches  as  opportunity 
and  strength  permitted.  He  died  peacefully  and  rather  unexpec¬ 
tedly,  on  Wednesday  morning,  December  7,  1881,  and  was  buried 
at  Penygarn,  Pontypool,  on  Monday,  December  12.  The  saintly 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Thomas,  Cardiff,  testified  that  he  was  the  most 
perfect  man  he  had  ever  known,  and  that  he  never  saw  a  man  who 
lived  nearer  God.  He  was  a  great  gift  of  God  to  the  Baptist 
denomination  and  to  Wales,  and  his  memory  is  blessed. 

E.  W.  PRICE  EVANS. 

Pontypool. 


EXETER  church  was  founded  by  Colonel  Abraham  Holmes, 
and  worshipped  in  the  Deanery  bought  by  Carew.  At  the 
Restoration  the  people  scattered  to  Topsham,  Thorverton, 
Honiton’s  Clift,  where  Thomas  Delaune  wrote  his  Plea  for  the 
Nonconformists.  He  was  one  of  several  who  came  from  Ireland, 
Kitterell  becoming  deacon.  In  1672  the  house  of  Adam  Pearce 
was  licensed  in  the  city.  The  church  book  begins  ten  years  later, 
and  shows  William  Phips  chosen  pastor  in  1685,  till  his  death  in 
1690.  A  brother  of  Abraham  Holmes  helped  till  his  death  in 
1709,  nearly  a  hundred  years  old.  But  Richard  Sampson,  trained 
at  Bristol,  came  as  pastor  in  1692,  and  they  fitted  up  an  old  chapel 
in  Katharine's  Gate,  then  built  on  Gandy’s  Lane  in  1712.  After 
Lucas,  Ingram,  Caleb  Jope,  had  supplied,  Joseph  Stennett  settled, 
and  was  presently  helped  by  Brooks  and  German,  till  he  left  in 
1737.  They  built  a  new  home  in  1724/5,  on  South  Street. 
Edmund  Jones  came  from  the  Bristol  Academy  in  1741,  induced 
them  to  sing  in  1760,  and  died  five  years  later.  Thomas  Lewis 
followed  at  once,  assisted  by  Thomas  Twining,  but  died  in  1776, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Enoch  Francis.  When  he  resigned  in  1789, 
William  Clark,  M.A.,  came  from  Unicorn  Yard.  This  was  the 
church  to  which  Josiah  Thompson  had  ministered,  the  man  who 
gathered  this  information;  it  is  the  more  welcome  as  the  Exeter 
church  book  was  deliberately  destroyed  in  1766. 


Three  Hundred  Years 
of  Baptist  Life  in  Coventry. 

Avery  readable  little  book  with  the  above  title  has  been 
written  by  Miss  Irene  Morris,  so  well  known  to  members 
of  the  Home  Preparation  Union,  and  has  been  produced  by  the 
Kingsgate  Press.  It  is  embellished  with  pictures  of  the  chapels 
at  Jordan  Well,  1724,  Cow  Lane,  1793,  St.  Michael’s,  1858, 
Gosford  Street,  1868,  Queen’s  Road,  1884,  Foleshill,  1924,  with 
portraits  of  Butterworth,  Franklin,  Henderson,  Blomfield,  and 
an  anniversary  group  of  1914.  It  is  well  worth  the  half-crown 
asked. 

Its  appearance  is  timed  for  the  ter-centenary.  Eleven  years 
ago  we  published  correspondence  from  Holland  relating  to  the 
five  churches  at  Lincoln,  Coventry,  Salisbury,  Tiverton,  and 
London,  in  1626.  We  shall  make  our  contribution  partly  by 
re-telling  the  story  at  this  one  city,  with  the  advantage  of  the 
local  records  explored  by  the  author.  It  is  the  more  timely  as 
one  editor  of  this  Quarterly  has  just  settled  at  Coventry. 

1. — The  Old  General  Baptist  Church. 

In  161 1  Thomas  “  Helwys  published  a  book  setting  forth 
the  Baptist  programme,  dedicating  it  to  Isobel,  wife  of  Sir  William 
Bowes  ”  of  Coventry,  son  of  “  Queen  Elizabeth’s  ambassador  to 
Russia  first,  and  afterwards  to  Scotland.”  In  her  house,  Helwys 
and  Smyth  had  had  an  all-night  conference  with  Puritan  leaders 
five  years  earlier,  and  from  such  local  ties  there  evidently  arose 
the  Baptist  church  revealed  in  the  Amsterdam  letters. 

The  correspondence  turns  on  some  peculiar  views  held  by 
the  Dutch  Mennonites,  and  shows  that  the  English  declined  to 
split  hairs  on  the  question  whether  our  Lord  derived  His  body 
from  Mary;  that  they  were  ready  to  give  evidence  on  oath; 
that  they  observed  the  Lord’s  Supper  every  week;  that  they 
declined  to  restrict  presiding  to  some  one  ordained  by  laying  on 
a  bishop’s  hands;  and  that  they  both  obeyed  the  magistrate  as 
God’s  officer,  and  were  prepared  to  act  as  magistrates  if  appointed, 
even  to  using  the  sword.  The  messengers  who  carried  the  letter 
replied  to  oral  questions,  whereby  we  learn  that  not  all  the  five 
churches  had  ministers.  But  no  Coventry  name  is  mentioned. 
The  inner  history  of  this  Coventry  church  is  unknown.  Any 
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records  it  may  have  kept,  have  perished;  we  can  but  weave 
together  allusions  from  the  outside,  after  this  first  disclosure. 

In  1646  the  church  enjoyed  for  a  while  the  help  of  Hugh 
Evans  and  of  Jeremy  Ives.  The  former,  however,  was  concerned 
chiefly  with  Worcester  and  Wales,  the  latter  with  London.  Joseph 
Davis,  who  had  been  apprenticed  in  Coventry  at  that  time, 
returned  about  1660  and  was  baptized;  but  his  work  was  done 
chiefly  round  Oxford  and  in  the  Minories,  London.  To  him, 
however,  we  owe  this  account  of  how  they  spent  Sunday  :  “  Upon 
the  weekly  day  of  public  worship,  I  was  accustomed  with  several 
others  to  rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  meet  together  to  pray 
and  confer  aljout  the  things  of  God,  in  order  to  help  each  other 
forward  in  our  Christian  race.  Thus  we  did,  till  church  worship 
began.  The  same  improvement  of  our  time  we  made  in  the 
interval  after  dinner,  till  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  worship; 
and  at  the  end  thereof,  we  repeated  the  same  exercise,  and  con¬ 
tinued  it  until  seven  or  eight  o’clock.” 

At  the  conference  of  1651  for  Midland  General  Baptists,  the 
representatives  from  this  district  were  John  Onely  and  Will 
Perkins  of  Easonhall,  Richard  Wills  and  Thomas  Jeffes  of 
Marston ;  Coventry  itself  is  not  named.  This  “  Leicestershire 
Association,”  as  it  came  to  be  called,  met  till  1776  at  least;  but 
its  records  have  perished,  so  that  we  cannot  gain  information 
from  them.  Yet  from  the  records  of  the  General  Baptist 
Assembly,  of  which  it  was  a  constituent,  and  of  sister  churches, 
we  do  gather  a  few  gleanings,  which  are  what  we  chiefly  rely 
upon.  Thus,  in  1709,  its  elder  was  Francis  Clayton,  who  signed 
a  letter  dismissing  William  Mitchell  to  London. 

Yet  it  is  from  the  enquiries  of  John  Evans  in  1715  that  we 
learn  the  church  then  had  two  hundred  adherents,  quite  large  for 
that  day,  and  that  its  leader  was  Samuel  Essex.  The  Association 
at  this  period  met  chiefly  at  Leicester,  the  Assembly  at  Stony 
Stratford.  William  Essex  had  been  reported  in  1669  from  Long 
Lawford;  Ebenezer  Essex  was  prominent  in  the  district  1754. 
Local  enquiries  might  tell  more  of  such  a  family.  We  do  know, 
from  another  source  that  Ebenezer  Essex  in  1730  married 
Rebecca  Pratt  of  Netherton,  who  was  dismissed  to  the  church  in 
the  West  Orchard  at  Coventry.  This  is  the  only  hint  as  to  the 
place  where  this  first  church  met.  Half  a  century  later,  the 
Congregationalists  settled  here. 

In  1726  the  two  elders  were  Elde  and  Samuel  Welton,  who 
wrote  to  the  sister  church  at  White’s  Alley.  Welton  was  joined 
five  years  later  by  Abraham  Welton,  and  the  church  was  pros¬ 
pering  so  that  it  opened  in  Birmingham.  Of  this  off-shoot  we 
know  little  beyond  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Blackmore,  who  was 
commended  from  the  General  Baptist  church  at  Netherton  about 
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this  time.  So  promising  'was  the  outlook,  that  Thomas  Davye,  a 
scrivener  at  Leicester,  Messenger  in  the  Midlands,  arranged  for 
Samuel  Welton  to  be  ordained  Messenger  with  him,  evidently 
to  superintend  extension  to  the  west;  this  was  done  in  1733. 

Some  eight  years  later,  Coventry  was  strong  enough  to  spare 
Samuel  Hands  to  the  Park  church  in  Southwark,  as  its  Elder. 
And  in  1747  it  again  furnished  a  general  superintendent,  in 
William  Johnson,  Messenger  for  the  West  Midlands.  As  late  as- 
1763  it  sent  another  member  to  become  Elder  at  Downton  in 
Wiltshire.  But  that  is  the  last  glimpse  we  have  of  it.  The 
Asociation  ceased  to  meet  in  1776,  and  a  historian  who  had  seen 
its  books  avers  that  Coventry  had  not  been  represented  latterly. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  orthodoxy  of  this  church;  the 
Asociation  had  more  than  once  taken  a  strong  stand.  But  these 
old  General  Baptists  had  slowly  lost  their  zeal  for  evangelization, 
and  never  took  any  serious  steps  to  train  a  ministry.  These 
defects  were  amply  supplied  in  this  very  neighbourhood  by  a 
fervid  group. 

II. — The  New  Connexion  Churches. 

From  Bonington  Park,  seat  of  the  great  Countess  of 
Huntingdon,  a  revival  started  in  Ratby,  Markfield,  Normanton, 
Barton-in-the-beans,  which  organised  a  Society  in  1745,  and’ 
became  Baptists  ten  years  later.  From  Exhall  an  enquirer  went, 
and  brought  back  the  flame,  so  that  in  1760  a  house  at 
Longford  was  registered  for  preaching.  Six  years  later  a 
church  was  formed  at  Longford  and  Hinckley,  with  170' 
members.  In  1770  a  meeting  was  held  in  London  when  the  New 
Connexion  of  General  Baptists  was  organized;  Longford  was 
represented  by  William  Smith  and  George  Hickling. 

We  can  readily  understand  that  in  presence  of  this  vigorous 
young  community,  within  four  miles  of  Coventry,  the  ancient 
General  Baptist  church  of  the  Old  Connexion  either  died  out  or 
melted  into  it.  The  two  certainly  overlapped,  but  General 
Baptist  life  in  Coventry  itself  is  not  recorded  between  1763  and 
1820. 

In  that  year  the  church  of  Longford,  under  a  minister  born 
at  Exhall,  opened  a  place  of  worship  “  at  the  great  heath  near 
Coventry.”  The  Warwickshire  Conference  approved  and  sup¬ 
ported,  and  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  newly  reorganised, 
deliberately  called  attention  to  the  need  of  occupying  the  large- 
towns  and  cities;  £10  was  voted  for  Coventry.  In  1822  it  was; 
reported  that  a  large  room  had  been  opened  in  the  city,  and  a. 
church  of  fourteen  members  was  formed  and  admitted  to  the  New 
Connexion.  By  1825  there  were  thirty  members,  with  154 
scholars,  housed  in  ”  a  neat,  comfortable  chapel,  measuring  forty- 
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nine  feet  by  thirty-four;  and  having  three  heights  of  school¬ 
rooms  at  one  end  and  a  gallery  at  the  other.”  This  was  in  White 
Friars  Lane;  the  subsequent  history  is  easy  to  trace,  and  Miss 
Morris  gives  a  picture  of  the  fine  chapel  erected  in  1868,  on 
•Gosford  Street. 

So  energetic  were  the  New  Connexion  people  when  Coventry 
was  occupied,  that  a  second  church  was  formed  at  Longford  in 
1826. 

Technical  continuity  of  the  old  1626  church  with  any  of  these 
churches  cannot  be  proved.  But  practically  the  Longford  and 
Gosford  Street  churches  inherit  and  maintain  the  traditions  of 
John  Smyth  and  Thomas  Helwys,  who  visited  the  city  in  1606. 

III. — The  Particular  Baptists,  till  1856. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Coventry  was  a  Parliamentary 
stronghold,  to  which  gravitated  all  manner  of  refugees.  Among 
the  Baptists  were  Benjamin  Cox  from  Devon  and  Hanserd 
Knollys  from  London,  and  when  peace  was  restored,  there  were 
Calvinistic  Baptists  in  the  city,  as  well  as  the  older  General  group. 
They  included  the  Hobson  family,  of  whom  Thomas  was  impor¬ 
tant  enough  to  be  chosen  mayor  in  1660,  whereby  many  adventures 
accrued.  Daniel  King,  of  Warwick,  dedicated  a  book  to  them 
in  1650,  and  Manasseh  King,  of  Whittington  in  1672,  did  such 
good  work  here  that  his  memory  was  cherished  in  1712.  .  Robert 
King,  Robert  Bryan,  and  Samuel  Newby  were  in  1684  fined  for 
absence  from  their  parish  church.  But  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
these  people  was  not  in  the  city,  and  they  belonged  to  a  wide¬ 
spread  group  reaching  right  over  to  Ramsey,  numbering  124. 
The  first  building  expressly  for  worship  was  at  Arnesby  in  1702. 
Eight  years  later  the  group  at  Coventry  was  constituted  a  separate 
church,  and  Evans  heard  in  1715  that  their  pastor  was  Robert 
Bryan. 

The  first  building  appropriated  for  them  was  erected  in 
1723-4,  and  stood  till  six  years  ago  in  Jordan  Well.  After 
approaches  to  Thomas  Moore  at  Northampton  and  John  Grant  at 
Whitchurch,  John  Brine  was  induced  to  come  from  Kettering  in 
1726,  when  the  church  was  re-organized.  He  stayed  only  three 
years,  becoming  the  hyper-Calvinist  champion  in  London.  Fleeting 
visits  from  Thomas  Stoker  and  Joseph  Harrington  caused  only 
scandal,  as  was  too  often  the  case  with  Antinomians.  George 
Simson  spent  four  years,  but  went  on  to  Cambridge,  Norwich, 
and  Warwick.  For  fourteen  years  they  struggled  on  without  a 
pastor;  then  Daniel  Hill,  of  Walgrave,  who  had  seen  Amesby 
dwindle  under  his  care  for  exactly  that  period,  came  in  1750. 
They  were  strong  enough  to  spare  in  return  Joseph  Edmonds,  a 
man  of  such  fine  character  that  three  of  his  grandsons  became 
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pastors  at  Birmingham,  Guilsboro,  and  Sutton-in-the-elms.  Hill 
passed  on  within  three  years  to  Chalford,  where  he  ended  his 
course. 

A  new  era  opened  in  1753,  when  John  Butterworth  came 
from  Goodshaw  in  Lancashire,  and  entered  on  a  pastorate  of 
fifty  years.  He  belonged  to  a  gifted  family,  and  his  own 
descendants  won  eminence  as  law-publishers,  M.P.  for  the  city, 
etc.  He  himself  benefited  Bible  students  by  a  capital  concor¬ 
dance,  which  is  undeservedly  superseded  by  Cruden’s.  In  his. 
time  the  deacon  was  Sutton  Staughton,  himself  author  of  a  little 
book,  whose  son  William  was  one  of  the  half-guinea  subscribers 
to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  at  Kettering,  and  became  a 
famous  preacher  in  America.  The  church  grew  under  Butter- 
worth  to  141,  and  as  it  needed  a  new  home,  the  pastor  grubbed 
up  the  trees  from  his  beloved  orchard,  and  gave  the  site  for  the 
new  Cow  Lane  meeting,  opened  in  1793.  He  was  now  ageing, 
and  needed  helpers;  the  first  experiments  were  unsuccessful, 
with  James  Aston  and  John  Gadsby,  but  by  1799  a  young  student 
appeared  from  Bristol,  Francis  Franklin.  Within  four  years 
Butterworth  sang  his  Nunc  Dimittis. 

Franklin  brought  changes.  A  Sunday  school  was  started  on 
the  chapel  premises  with  the  new  century;  and  Richard  Booth 
sent  a  guinea  to  the  B.M.S.  The  church  did  not  yet  make  regular 
collections,  though  Mrs.  Franklin’s  brother  was  the  secretary, 
her  daughter  Eliza  went  to  Monghyr,  and  her  son  James  went 
to  Bristol  to  prepare.  The  church  had  the  usual  meagre  notions 
of  support,  and  Franklin  was  passing  poor  on  £40  a  year.  So 
his  daughters  had  to  open  a  school,  and  to  one  of  their  pupils  we 
owe  the  delightful  sketch  of  the  minister  as  Rufus  Lyon  in 
George  Eliot’s  Felix  Holt.  After  forty-two  years’  service,  he  in 
his  turn  needed  a  helper,  and  John  Watts  came  till  Rothesay 
claimed  his  whole  time  in  1849.  Another  Bristol  student,  William 
Rosevear,  came  next  year,  succeeded  in  1852,  and  left  to  found 
a  new  church  four  years  later. 

The  old  times  had  passed.  The  theology  of  Brine  was  not 
acceptable  a  century  later.  A  church  which  sent  £20  yearly  to 
foreign  missions  and  gave  its  pastor  only  twice  as  much,  evidently 
had  discordant  elements  in  its  own  bosom.  And  while  Butter¬ 
worth  had  brought  the  fine  Lancashire  tradition  of  praising  the 
Lord  with  stringed  instruments,  so  that  there  had  been  good 
orchestral  accompaniments,  the  austere  party  succeeded  in  banish¬ 
ing  the  double-bass  in  1852,  so  that  a  bare  tuning-fork  was  used 
to  pitch  the  note  for  song. 

Tension  in  the  whole  denomination  had  grown  severe  in 
the  later  days  of  Franklin,  churches  were  disrupting,  rival 
societies  were  arising.  Cow  Lane  felt  the  strain,  and  eased 
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matters  in  1843  by  ceasing  to  require  members  to  sign  articles  of 
belief.  But  the  old  high  Calvinism  persisted,  and  reaction  from 
it  could  take  perilous  forms.  For  example,  even  as  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  daughters  of  Franklin,  it  impressed  their  most 
gifted  pupil  very  strangely;  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of 
“  George  Eliot  ”  was  at  once  a  product  and  a  rebound  from  hyper- 
Calvinism. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  influence  of  the  pastor. 
As  a  student  he  had  accompanied  Steadman  on  the  Cornish  tour 
which  showed  that  the  eyes  of  the  B.M.S.  were  not  on  the  ends 
of  the  earth  alone.  He  had  been  trained  by  James  Hinton  to 
evangelize  the- villages  round  Oxford,  and  he  brought  the  tradi¬ 
tion  to  Coventry.  Church  after  church  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
planted  or  watered  by  him ;  both  villages  and  the  mother-church 
felt  the  increase. 

IV. — Three  Separate  Churches. 

Peace  was  attained  by  dividing  into  three  groups.  Rosevear 
bived  off  in  1856,  and  his  adherents  soon  built  St.  Michael’s  on 
Hay  Lane.  For  ten  years  it  was  under  other  care,  but  otherwise 
he  was  its  leader  till  1891.  From  the  outset  it  stood  for  a 
combination  of  .culture  and  earnestness,  giving  to  the  city  a  new 
conception  of  Baptist  life. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  old  stalwarts  were  not  satisfied  with 
this  departure  from  their  midst  of  the  latitudinarian  Fullerites, 
as  they  probably  esteemed  them.  In  1858  they  too  withdrew  to  a 
Rehoboth  of  their  own,  now  housed  on  Lower  Ford  Street.  Here 
doubtless  may  still  be  found  seventeenth-century  customs  and 
doctrine ;  the  church  is  in  the  very  strictest  group  supporting  the 
Gospel  Standard  Societies,  and  seems  seldom  to  have  had  a 
pastor.  Yet  the  thirty-tw'o  members  do  keep  a  Sunday  school 
with  five  times  as  many  scholars. 

Cow  Lane  must  have  shaken  itself  to  find  two  wings  thus 
flown  away.  It  hesitated  to  join  the  Midland  Association,  though 
invited;  but  it  did  adopt  a  school  fostered  by  some  of  its 
members.  This  state  of  indecision  came  to  an  end  after  immi¬ 
gration  had  brought  many  members  with  other  traditions;  and 
in  1872  a  young  man  of  thirty  was  called  to  the  pastorate,  W.  J. 
Henderson.  Six  successive  pastors,  all  living,  have  seen  the  church 
utterly  transformed,  and  grown  to  be  the  largest  and  the  most 
liberal  in  the  county.  Under  its  wing  the  church  at  Wolston  has 
taken  shelter,  another  has  been  planted  at  Foleshill,  and  at 
Hearsall  another  is  speedily  expected. 

The  Queen’s  Road  church  will  probably  take  the  lead  in  the 
ter-centenary  celebrations.  Technically  it  dates  from  1710  only, 
and  its  traditions  from  1643  at  most,  while  Rehoboth  might 
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repudiate  it  as  in  any  sense  conserving  those  traditions.  But 
every  other  church  in  and  near  the  city  has  realized  a  substantial 
unity  of  doctrine  and  aim;  all  alike  support  the  West  Midland 
Association,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and  its  daughter  the 
Baptist  Union.  They  can  echo  the  words  that  went  overseas 
from  Coventry  three  hundred  years  ago :  “  It  becomes  all  of  us 
who  love  the  same  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  His  truth,  to  try  for 
unity  in  all  matters,  and  to  walk  with  all  and  with  every  one, 
as  belonging  to  the  same  society.” 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limits  of  this  article  to  give  the  pleasant 
details  which  abound  in  the  book  by  Miss  Morris.  For  the 
touches  which  make  the  churches  live  again,  and  show  the  piety 
of  humble  homes,  we  heartily  commend  it  to  our  readers,  wishing 
that  more  works  of  the  kind  should  be  available,  not  only  for 
the  historian,  but  for  all  who  want  to  see  the  power  of  the 
gospel. 


Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Baptist  Historical  Society,  May  1926. 

The  Society  has  continued  its  work  on  the  familiar  lines. 

Letters  of  enquiry  come  from  individuals  and  churches, 
and  in  every  case  it  has  been  possible  to  give  the  information 
•desired. 

The  library  which  enables  this  service  to  be  given  is  still 
housed  by  the  courtesy  of  the  church  at  Droitwich;  but  it  has 
grown  to  such  a  size  that  in  the  near  future  the  question  of 
accommodation  must  be  considered.  Several  duplicates  have  been 
exchanged  during  the  year  with  the  kindred  society  in  America, 
so  that  we  have  obtained  a  file  of  reports  of  the  great  Philadelphia 
Association  from  1707.  No  similar  file  of  any  Association  in 
England  exists. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  nearly  two  hundred  volumes  of 
great  interest,  collected  by  the  late  R.  Foulkes  Griffiths,  have 
recently  been  presented  to  the  Northern  Baptist  Education  Society, 
and  augment  the  valuable  library  now  treasured  at  Rawdon 
College.  All  owners  of  denominational  documents  are  urged  to 
follow  such  an  example  and  lodge  their  treasures  in  some 
denominational  institution. 

There  are  ancient  repositories  which  amply  repay  investiga¬ 
tion.  At  Broadmead  several  valuable  letters  have  lately  been 
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discovered  and  are  being  studied ;  we  hope  to  publish  some  letters 
relating  to  Robert  Hall.  The  strong-room  of  the  Baptist  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  is  also  yielding  treasure. 

A  few  years  ago  we  printed  some  letters  sent  in  1626  by 
Baptist  churches  at  Lincoln,  Coventry,  Tiverton,  Salisbury,  and 
London,  to  Amsterdam.  Two  of  these  churches  have  died  out, 
but  at  Coventry  it  is  intended  this  year  to  celebrate  the  ter¬ 
centenary  of  Baptist  life  there,  and  the  first-fruits  have  appeared 
in  a  booklet  by  Miss  Morris.  We  are  communicating  with  the 
churches  at  Lincoln  and  Tiverton  to  urge  them  to  similar 
celebrations. 

The  Baptist  Quarterly  has  appeared  regularly.  While  on 
the  modern  side  attention  is  paid  to  home  problems,  work  on  the 
continent  and  in  America,  and  theology,  on  the  antiquarian  side 
articles  have  appeared  relating  to  the  Midlands,  Surrey  and 
Sussex,  the  Weald  of  Kent,  Wales;  and  a  sketch  of  the  Baptist 
Building  Fund  has  begun  which  will  extend  to  four  articles. 

It  will  be  possible  this  year  to  aid  the  publication  of  an 
extra,  for  our  guinea  subscribers.  An  index  to  every  church  in 
London,  past  and  present,  showing  where  it  has  ever  worshipped, 
and  in  many  cases  who  have  been  its  pastors,  is  nearly  ready  for 
the  press. 

H.  WHEELER  ROBINSON,  President, 
W.  T.  WHITLEY,  Hon.  Secretary. 
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International  Relationships. 

Delivered  before  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Baptist 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelatid  at  Leeds,  by  Dr. 
Everett  Gill,  European  Representative  of  the  S.B  C. 

The  question  of  “  international  relationships  ”  is  not  one 
merely  of  diplomacy.  It  is  many-sided.  It  involves 
financial,  industidal,  scientific,  social  and  sociological,  artistic, 
athletic,  linguistic,  religious  and  other  relationships  of  the  human 
family.  For  our  purpose,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  last-mentioned — international  relationships  as 
regards  religion. 

Religion  is  regarded  by  many  who  are  interested  in  inter¬ 
national  matters  as  a  cumbrous  and  unimportant  adjunct  to 
human  activities  that  might  be  well  set  aside  as  outgrown  and 
useless.  I  think  that  we  shall  see  that  this  is  a  quite  superficial 
way  of  looking  at  the  question. 

Europe  .\nd  Christianity. 

Europe,  until  the  settlement  of  America,  was  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years  the  second  home  of  Christianity.  Christ  was 
born  in  Asia,  but  Asia  rejected  Him.  I  have  never  seen  a  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Christianity  failed  to  establish 
itself  in  the  East.  VVh).  was  it  that  the  religion  of  Christ  that 
was  of  oriental  origin  and  expressed  in  oriental  terms  did  not 
meet  a  better  reception  in  the  orient?  Why  did  Asia  reject  Him 
Who  was  one  of  them  and  could  be  so  easily  understood  by  them, 
while  Europe  accepted  Him,  though  His  moral  conceptions  and 
ethical  standards  were  so  opposed  to  the  genius  of  occidentals. 
This  historical  and  religious  conundrum  I  leave  to  others  to  solve. 
I  merely  mention  this  strange  and  staggering  fact. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  degenerate  millions  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  the  hordes  of  our  heathen  ancestry  in  the  forests  of 
northern  Europe  as  well  as  in  these  Islands  accepted  Christ  whom 
his  fellow- Asians  had  rejected,  and  Europe  became  the  second 
home  of  Christianity. 

From  the  first,  the  Europeans,  along  with  the  rest,  were 
tremendously  concerned  about  dogmas  and  creeds,  while  the 
10 
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Christianity  that  was  developed  was  largely  pagan.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  that  had  the  destiny  of  Christianity  and  of 
Europe  so  largely  and  so  long  in  its  hands  cannot  evade  the  fact 
that  its  bishops  and  cardinals  played  diabolical  politics,  fostered 
wars  and  bloodshed,  drowned  freedom  in  blood  and  tears,  and 
were  guilty  of  wholesale  crimes  that  can  scarcely  be  charged  to 
any  of  the  great  heathen  reli^ons- 

Even  the  Reformation  did  not  entirely  change  matters. 
Religious  wars  were  fought  with  cruelty  and  bitterness,  whole  1 
lands  were  devastated,  millions  were  massacred  or  perished  by  I 
famine  or  pestilence — and  all  in  the  name  of  Catholic  or  Pro-  ' 
testant  Christianity.  I  think  that  fair-minded  men  will  admit  ; 
that  while  immense  improvement  was  made  in  life  and  morals 
by  Christianity  in  Europe,  its  civilization  has  never  been  fully 
Christian. 

But,  what  shall  we  say  of  America?  Is  America  Christian? 

It  would  scarcely  be  appropriate  for  me  to  discuss  that  question. 

I  can  say,  however,  in  general,  that  though  there  may  have  been 
some  progress  made  in  industrial  relations  and  the  war  against 
alcoholism  and  the  rights  of  the  common  man,  no  sane  American 
would  thank  God  for  our  moral  superiority.  There  is  a  sting 
in  the  taunt-  of  the  Hindu  Brahmin  that  Western  nations 
dogmatize  about  Christianity  but  do  not  live  it !  The  late  and 
lamented  President  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  Dr.  Mac- 
Arthur,  said  to  a  small  company  of  us  a  number  of  years  ago 
after  his  world  tour,  that  a  Brahmin  priest  said  to  him  that  he 
could  never  believe  in  a  religion  that  would  permit  the  existence 
of  a  Tammany'  Hall.  In  our  hearts  we  Americans  feel  the  truth 
of  these  charges.  For,  we  are  only  in  part  Christian. 

The  poignant  fact  is  that  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the 
white  race,  and  we  have  only  partially  adopted  it.  Admitting  that 
Christ  has  vitally  changed  the  white  man  in  relations  with  his 
neighbour,  it  has  had  but  comparatively  little  influence  upon  his 
international  and  inter-racial  relationships,  and  this  is  the  out¬ 
standing  world-fact  of  the  hour! 

The  White  Man  .\nd  Hisi  Four  Brothers. 

The  white  man,  with  his  Christian  religion,  comprises  less  j 
than  one  third  of  the  world’s  population,  though  he  dominates 
for  the  present  some  three  fourths  of  the  earth’s  surface.  He 
claims  Asiatic  Russia,  the  two  Americas,  Europe,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  as  much  of  Africa  as  he  can  hold  on  to,  and  warns 
his  yellow  and  brown  brothers  to  keep  off  his  grass.  | 

As  the  result  of  his  Opium  Wars  and  other  conquests  follow-  : 
ing  his  world-trade,  as  well  as  his  immigration  laws  and  lynchings,  > 
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the  white  man  has  succeeded  in  arousing  the  bitterest  and  most 
far-reaching  race  antagonisms  known  to  history.  The  tremendous 
upheavals  and  unrest  in  India,  Egypt,  Africa,  China,  Japan,  and 
the  Americas  are  not  ephemeral  phases  of  world-life,  but  are 
groundswells  that  will  change  the  whole  course  of  history. 

What  has  caused  this  vast  upheaval  among  the  nations  and 
races?  The  teachings  of  Christ  is  the  cause.  Missionaries  and 
preachers  in  all  lands  have  been  proclaiming  the  brotherhood  of 
man  and  the  nations  have  taken  these  teachings  at  their  face 
value,  and  they  perceive  that  our  missionaries,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  our  diplomats  and  business  men,  on  the  other,  do  not  agree- 
That  is,  we  preach  one  thing  and  practise  another.  The  white- 
hot  resentment  of  the  white  man’s  four  brothers  in  yellow,  brown, 
black  and  red  against  the  wrongs  and  injustices  done  them  and 
their  fierce  determination  to  have  their  fundamental  rights  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world  and  in  their  own  lands,  are  the  grimmest 
facts  that  the  white  man  must  face  at  the  present  hour. 

There  are  approximately  five  hundred  millions  of  white  men 
in  the  world,  over  against  one  thousand  two  hundred  million 
coloured  people  who  are  at  present  .the  white  man’s  potential 
enemies. 

Besides  this  overwhelming  numerical  majority  of  the  non¬ 
white  races  the  coloured  races  are  far  outstripping  the  white  in 
birth  increase.  Wherever  the  white  man  goes  among  his  coloured 
brothers  in  mandated  or  colonizing  lands  the  white  man  destroys 
pestilences  and  famines  that  have  hitherto  kept  down  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  coloured  races.  An  English  gentleman  told  in 
London  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  that  since  the  English  have 
“  cleaned  up  ”  South  Africa  “  the  negroes  have  increased  like 
rabbits.”  On  the  other  hand,  as  every  one  knows,  the  white  man 
is  increasingly  practising  birth  control.  The  result  is  that  the 
white  race  is  becoming  relatively  weaker  numerically  and  the 
coloured  races  overwhelmingly  stronger.  Though  the  coloured 
races  outnumber  the  whites  now  between  two  and  three  to  one, 
the  time  may  come  when  they  will  outnumber  us  twenty-five  or 
fifty  to  one. 

Europe  and  War. 

In  the  face  of  these  grave  facts  what  is  the  white  man 
doing?  He  seems  to  be  preparing  for  other  wars  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  And,  what  has  happened  ?  As  has  been  noted  by 
current  historians,  the  World  War  was  a  white  man’s  war,  and 
the  most  appalling  disaster  that  ever  befell  the  white  race.  More 
than  ten  millions  of  her  best  sons,  potential  fathers  of  a  won¬ 
drous  race  were  sacrificed  in  what  has  been  aptly  termed  “  a 
family  quarrel,”  while  the  darker  races  looked  on  and  wondered. 
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It  was  worse  than  suicide,  it  was  a  crime  against  our  race,  our 
civilization  and  our  religion.  Shall  we  repeat  our  folly? 

Two  Plans  for  World  Safety. 

What  can  avert  a  world  disaster  of  unexampled  proportions? 
Some  seem  to  think  that  there  is  no  hope.  Professor  Ferrero, 
the  distinguished  Italian  historian,  who  knows  not  only  ancient 
history,  but  is,  also,  a  keen  observer  of  our  own  times,  already 
foresees  the  militarized  millions  of  China  streaming  over  the 
western  confines  of  that  land  and  moving  across  the  lands  where 
the  human  race  was  born,  to  blot  out  European  civilization  and 
turn  back  civilization  into  another  and  worse  “  dark  age.” 

One  plan  suggested  by  the  chauvinistic  writers  of  the  day 
is  to  intensify  race  feeling  and  international  hatred  and  increase 
armaments  and  unify  the  white  race  against  the  coloured  races 
and  defy  them  while  we  hold  them  down-  Their  plan  is  as 
foolish  as  it  is  unchristian  and  wicked.  They  would  have  us  to 
sit  on  the  seething  cauldron  of  international  and  inter-racial  hate 
to  keep  it  from  the  inevitable  explosion.  But,  surely  the  world 
must  have  learned  that  such  problems  are  not  solved  by  the 
sword  or  brute  force. 

The  other  plan  is  the  only  one  that  carries  with  it  any  hope. 
It  is  Christ’s  plan — that  is,  to  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself. 
We  must  cease  to  think  of  these  non-white  races  as  peoples 
that  we  may  use  or  exploit  for  our  own  gain.  We  must  cease 
emphasizing  our  racial  and  national  differences.  We  must  cease 
talking  of  the  “  white  man’s  burden  ”  and  think  of  the  white 
man's  brother. 

Then,  follows  the  inevitable  corollary — that  we  must 
Christianize  the  zvhite  man.  This  is  not  humour,  it  is  grim  fact. 
No  one  desires  nor  is  able  to  minimize  the  exceeding  importance 
of  missions  to  our  coloured  brethren  in  China,  Japan,  Africa,  and 
the  Americas  The  sacrifices  and  labours  of  these  saints  of  God 
have  written  their  names  deep  on  the  pages  of  history.  But, 
how  sadly  are  their  labours  being  nullified  by  the  unchristian 
lives  of  their  brothers  in  the  homeland  and  many  of  the  business 
representatives  of  our  white  lands  in  the  homes  of  the  coloured 
peoples. 

The  White  Man  and  Christianity. 

As  we  noted  at  the  beginning,  by  a  strange  providence  of 
God  the  white  man  has  become  the  custodian  and  propagator  of 
the  Christian  religion.  The  coloured  peoples  are  rejecting  our 
Lord  in  many  circles  because  they  confuse  Him  with  the  aims 
of  the  business  men  of  the  West.  If  we  would  save  ourselves 
for  this  world  and  that  which  is  to  come,  we  must  become  really 
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Giristian.  If  we  are  to  save  our  civilization,  we  must  become 
more  proifoundly  Christian.  If  we  are  to  save  our  religion  (I 
speak  as  a  man),  we  must  become  more  vitally  Christian. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  all  efforts  to  evangelize  England, 
.America  and  Europe  are  of  supreme  importance-  I  count  the 
pastors  in  our  cities  and  villages  who  are  giving  themselves  to 
Christianizing  America  and  England  and  Europe  are  in  the 
forefront  of  world  missionaries.  They  occupy  the  strategic 
places  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  now.  They  are  the  only  ones 
who,  under  God,  can  save  the  day. 

The  Call  for  Evangelism. 

The  greatest  impulse  that  could  be  given  to  better  inter¬ 
national  relationships  would  come  from  a  sweeping  and  over¬ 
whelming  revival  of  religion  at  home.  Let  us  become  so  Chris¬ 
tian  that  we  shall  never  have  strikes  and  lock-outs.  Let  us  so 
follow  the  Lord  in  our  daily  and  business  lives  that  when  we  go 
abroad  in  business  or  to  preach  the  gospel,  other  peoples  will 
wish  to  be  like  us. 

Work  in  Europe. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  seizing  this  occasion  to  indicate  the 
vast  importance  of  helping  those  struggling  groups  of  our 
brethren  who  live  in  Europe.  They  are,  in  many  instances,  better 
Christians  than  we  are.  They  are,  many  of  them.  Apostolic 
Christians.  Let  us  not  despise  them  as  they  seek  to  extend  the 
reign  of  Christ  in  a  Europe  that  is  only  partially  Christian.  What 
more  fundamental  work  for  God  could  we  do  for  bettering 
international  and  inter-racial  relationships  than  by  our  helping  to 
establish  the  pure  gospel  in  Europe?  I  count  this  work  of 
extending  the  gospel  in  Europe  as  of  more  final  importance  than 
the  work  of  diplomats  and  business  experts.  Let  us  make  of 
Europe  and  England  and  America  a  confraternity  of  peoples 
who  love  one  another  in  the  Lord,  who  will  show  to  their  less 
happy  brethren  the  way  to  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  great 
family  of  God.  Let  us  pray  for  that  day  foretold  by  our  own 
English-speaking  Poet  Laureate, 

WTien  the  war  drums  throb  no  longer  and  the  battle-flags  are  furled 
In  the  Parliament  of  Man,  the  Federation  of  the  World. 


Richard  Baxter  -  -  the  Man 


Richard  Baxter  was  a  man  of  unusual  moral  stature, 
a  man  of  spiritual  splendour  and  of  surpassing  mental 
gifts.  He  rises  out  of  a  welter  of  words,  many  of  them  his  own, 
as  a  lighthouse  rises  out  of  the  sea.  Richard  Baxter,  the  man, 
will  always  shine. 

Notice  his  incorruptible  soul.  When  he  could  not  be 
beaten  in  argument,  or  persuaded  to  yield,  might  he  be  bought? 
A  little  flattery  goes  a  long  way  with  some  who  are  great.  The 
offer  of  some  place  of  influence  and  power  is  commonly  used  to 
take  away  the  lion’s  roar.  But  Baxter  did  not  know  that  he  was 
roaring,  and  was  entirely  untouched  by  the  offer  of  a  Bishopric 
to  keep  him  quiet. 

You  cannot  discover  any  place  in  Baxter’s  life  when  Baxter 
was  thinking  of  Richard’s  career.  He  says  : 

“  I  was  more  and  more  pleased  with  a  solitary  life  :  though 
in  the  way  of  self-denial  I  could  submit  to  a  most  public 
life  for  the  service  of  God  when  He  requireth  it,  and  would 
not  be  unprofitable  that  I  may  be  private ;  yet  I  must  confess 
that  it  is  much  more  pleasing  to  myself  to  be  retired  from  the 
world  and  to  have  very  little  to  do  with  men;  to  commune 
with  God,  and  conscience,  and  good  works.” 

Richard  Baxter  was  always  a  gentleman;  faithful  in  speech 
and  conduct,  and  always  firmly  respectful. 

Baxter  had  so  many  difficult  things  to  say — things  which 
high-placed  men  do  not  want  to  hear — that  it  is  greatly  refreshing 
to  hear  him  say  them.  The  vulgar  Judge  Jeffreys  said  : 

“  Richard,  Richard,  dost  thou  think  we’ll  hear  thee  poison 
the  court?  Richard,  thou  art  an  old  fellow,  an  old  knave; 
thou  hast  written  books  enough  to  load  a  cart,  every  one  as 
full  of  sedition  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat  .  .  .  but,  by  the  grace 
of  Almighty  God,  I’ll  crush  you  all.  Come,  what  do  you  say 
for  yourself,  you  old  knave?  Come,  .speak  up.  What  doth 
he  say?  I’m  not  afraid  of  you,  for  all  the  snivelling  calves 
you  have  got  about  you.” 

Richard  spoke  up : 

“  Your  lordship  need  not  fear,  for  I’ll  not  hurt  you.  But 
ISO 
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these  things  will  surely  be  understood  one  day;  what  fools 
one  sort  of  Protestants  are  made  to  persecute  the  other.  I 
am  not  concerned  to  answer  such  stuff,  but  I  am  ready  to 
produce  my  writings  for  the  confutation  of  all  this,  and  my 
life  and  conversation  are  known  to  many  in  this  nation.” 

Baxter’s  moral  courage  was  always  on  the  finest  edge.  He 
writes : 

“  When  Cromwell’s  faction  were  making  him  Protector, 
they  drew  up  a  thing  which  they  called  ‘  The  Government  of 
England.’ 

“  Therein  they  determined  that  all  should  have  liberty 
or  free  exercise  of  their  religion  ‘  who  profess  faith  in 
God  by  Jesus  Christ.’  Hereupon  the  Committee  appointed  to 
that  business  were  required  to  nominate  certain  divines  to 
draw  up  the  fundamentals  of  religion,  to  be  as  a  test  in  this 
toleration. 

“  I  knew  how  ticklish  a  business  the  enumeration  of  funda¬ 
mentals  was,  and  of  what  ill  consequence  it  would  be  if  it 
were  ill  done,  and  how  unsatisfactorily  that  question,  ‘  What 
are  your  fundamentals?  '  is  usually  answered  by  the  Papists. 

.  .  .  When  I  saw  that  they  would  not  change  their  methods, 

I  saw  also  that  there  was  nothing  for  me  and  others  of  my 
mind  to  do  but  to  hinder  them  from  doing  harm.” 

Again  he  writes  : 

“  At  this  time  the  Lord  Broghill  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
brought  me  to  preach  before  Cromwell  the  Protector.  I 
knew  not  which  way  to  provoke  him  better  to  his  duty  than 
by  preaching  on  1  Cor.  i.  10.  .  .  .  But  the  plainness  and  the 
nearness,  I  heard,  was  displeasing  to  him  and  his  courtiers; 
but  they  put  up  with  it.” 

I  have  taken  the  phrase  “  spiritual  splendour  ”  applied  to 
Baxter,  from  Henry  Clark’s  History  of  Nonconformity.  Baxter 
has  earned  that  fine  word  of  praise. 

Some  of  you  will  have  read  Laurence  Housman’s  Trimblerigg, 
where  the  Reverend  Jonathan  Trimblerigg,  entirely  satisfied  with 
himself,  unconsciously  grows  a  halo  around  his  head.  Mr.  Hous¬ 
man’s  clever  but  biting  satire  implies  the  splendour  and  power  of 
real  goodness.  This  “  splendour  and  power  ”  Richard  Baxter 
had  in  a  marked  degree.  His  disease-filled  body  was  a  temple  of 
the  Holy  Ghost — men  felt  his  power.  It  gave  him  ascendency 
over  friends  and  over  opponents.  It  made  him  as  guileless  as  a 
child  at  times  when  men  were  expecting  him  to  be  clever.  This 
spiritual  power  was  manifest  all  through  his  Kidderminster 
ministry.  It  was  equally  as  marked  in  his  wide  range  of  fellowship 
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with  his  fellow  ministers.  It  was  this  that  made  him  tolerable 
when  he  was  trying  to  ai'gue  rough  soldiers,  and  shrewd  politi¬ 
cians,  and  narrow  ecclesiastics  to  his  will. 

The  power  of  that  shining  spirit  is  the  life  of  his  two  best 
known  books.  The  Reformed  Pastor  is  built  upon  one  sentence 
in  the  book  which  rings  true  to  Baxters  own  practice : 

“  Be  that  first,  yourselves,  w'hich  you  persuade  your  hearers 
to  be ;  believe  that,  which  you  daily  persuade  them  to  believe ; 
and  heartily  entertain  that  Christ  and  Spirit  which  you  offer 
to  them.” 

The  Saint’s  Everlasting  Rest  burns  with  a  tireless  zeal  for 
God  : 

“If  thou  wouldst  have  light  and  heat,  why  art  thou  no 
more  in  the  sunshine?  For  want  of  this  recourse  to  heaven, 
thy  soul  is  as  a  lamp  not  lighted,  and  thy  duty  as  a  sacrifice 
without  fire.  Fetch  one  coal  daily  from  this  altar,  and  see 
if  thy  offering  will  not  burn.  Light  thy  lamp  at  this  flame, 
and  feed  it  daily  with  oil  from  hence,  and  see  if  it  will  not 
gloriously  shine.  Keep  close  to  this  reviving  fire,  and  see  if 
thy  affections  will  not  be  warm.  In  thy  want  of  love  to 
God,  lift  up  thy  eye  of  faith  to  heaven,  behold  his  beauty, 
contemplate  his  excellencies,  and  see  whether  his  amiableness 
and  perfect  goodness  will  not  ravish  thy  heart.  As  exercise 
gives  appetite,  strength,  and  vigour  to  the  body,  so  these 
heavenly  exercises  will  quickly  cause  the  increase  of  grace 
and  spiritual  life.  Besides,  it  is  not  false  or  strange  fire 
which  you  fetch  from  heaven  for  your  sacrifices.  The  zeal 
which  is  kindled  by  your  meditations  on  heaven  is  most  likely 
to  be  a  heavenly  zeal. 

“  Some  men’s  fervency  is  drawn  only  from  their  books, 
some  from  the  sharpness  of  affliction,  some  from  the  mouth 
of  a  moving  minister,  and  some  from  the  attention  of  an 
auditory ;  but  he  that  knows  this  way  to  heaven,  and  derives 
it  daily  from  the  true  fountain,  shall  have  his  soul  revived 
with  the  water  of  life,  and  enjoy  that  quickening  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  saints.” 

The  mind  of  Richard  Baxter  was  an  extraordinarily  ready 
mind.  It  had  not  the  weight  of  the  mind  of  Milton,  nor  the 
unearthly  questioning  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne;  nor  had  it  any 
kinship  whatever  with  the  practical  mind  of  Cromwell.  Baxter’s 
mind  was  ceaselessly  furnishing  itself  with  answ'ers  to  his  own 
questions,  so  that  he  was  ready  at  all  times  to  answer  other  men’s 
questions.  To  ask  Baxter  for  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in 
him  was  to  invite  an  answer  in  three  volumes.  In  the  midst  of  a 
heated  discussion  with  Cromwell,  when  evidently  Cromwell  had 
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lost  his  temper,  Baxter  quietly  told  Cromwell  that  he  would 
"  write  down  ”  what  he  had  to  say  if  Cromwell  would  read  it. 
You  will  recall  how  imperturbably  Baxter  referred  Judge  Jeffreys 
to  his  books  in  defence  of  his  teaching — “  a  cart-load  ”  of  them. 
At  the  Savoy  Conference,  when  the  Prayer  Book  was  under 
discussion,  Baxter  was  quite  ready  to  present  the  Conference  with 
a  new  Baptism,  or  a  new  Communion  Service  by  the  next 
morning;  and  if  they  gave  him  a  little  longer,  he  would  do  them 
a  brand  new  Prayer  Book. 

Baxter  was  so  full  of  reasons,  that  he  could  not  help  himself 
overflowing,  often  to  the  annoyance  of  his  friends  as  well  as  to 
the  confusion  of  his  enemies.  The  intensity  of  Baxter  hindered 
him  from  being  impartial.  Like  all  who  think  intensely  and 
argue  incessantly,  Baxter  could  not  understand  how  men  could 
differ  from  him,  and  it  was  very  difficult  for  him  to  widen  the 
bounds  of  toleration  where  order  and  discipline  were  concerned. 
“  My  mind  abhorreth  confusion,”  says  Baxter. 

He  went  into  the  Army,  though  a  Royalist,  because  he 
thought  that  he  could  put  the  Independents  and  the  Baptists 
straight.  A  tine  illustration  of  Baxter’s  mind  at  work  is  in  the 
"  Self-Analysis  ”  chapter  of  The  Autobiography  : 

“  My  certainty  that  I  am  a  man  is  before  my  certainty  that 
there  is  a  God,  for  Quod  facit  notum  cst  magis  notum\  my 
certainty  that  there  is  a  God  is  greater  than  my  certainty  that 
he  requireth  love  and  holiness  of  his  creature;  my  certainty 
of  this  is  greater  than  my  certainty  of  the  life  of  reward  and 
punishment  hereafter;  my  certainty  of  that  is  greater  than 
my  certainty  of  the  endless  duration  of  it,  and  of  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  individual  souls ;  my  certainty  of  the  Deity 
is  greater  than  my  certainty  of  the  Christian  Faith;  my 
certainty  of  the  Christian  Faith  in  its  essentials  is  greater 
than  my  certainty  of  the  perfection  and  infallibility  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  my  certainty  of  that  is  greater  than  my 
certainty  of  the  meaning  of  many  particular  texts,  and  so  of 
the  truth  of  many  particular  doctrines,  or  of  the  canonical¬ 
ness  of  some  certain  books. 

“  So  that  you  see  by  what  gradations  my  understanding 
doth  proceed,  so  also  that  my  certainty  differeth  as  the 
evidence  differeth.” 

Mr.  Ladell,  in  his  book  on  Richard  Baxter,  makes  a  shrewd 
shot  at  the  difference  that  always  existed  between  Baxter  and 
Cromwell,  but  I  think  that  he  misses  the  mark.  Mr.  Ladell  thinks 
that  it  was  due  to  Baxter’s  mind  not  being  able  to  “  grasp  largely,” 
that  his  world  was  made  up  of  his  immediate  surroundings,  and 
that  “  his  ideas  revolved  w’ith  meticulous  precision  around  the 
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problems  and  difficulties  of  the  moment,”  while  Cromwell’s  mind 
was  just  the  reverse,  being  able  to  grasp  largely  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  understanding. 

I  rather  see  Richard  Baxter  with  an  accurate  and  an  exacting 
mind,  concerned  with  ideas,  and  with  the  understanding  of  truth 
— with  a  scholar’s  mind;  and  Cromwell,  a  man  of  deeds,  possess¬ 
ing  a  workman’s  or  a  soldier’s  mind.  Baxter  took  principles  for 
light  and  order;  Cromwell  took  them  for  use,  as  he  might  take 
a  hammer  or  a  sword.  Baxter  certainly  was  cumbered  about  with 
the  near-at-hand  problems,  but  he  had  a  mind  of  range.  He 
says  : 

“  I  cannot  be  affected  so  much  with  the  calamities  of  my 
own  relations  or  the  land  of  my  nativity  as  with  the  case  of 
the  heathen,  Mohametan,  and  ignorant  nations  of  the  earth. 
No  part  of  my  prayers  are  so  deeply  serious  as  that  for  the 
conversion  of  the  infidel  and  ungodly  world,  that  God’s 
name  may  be  sanctified  and  his  kingdom  come,  and  his  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Nor  was  I  ever  before 
so  sensible  what  a  plague  the  division  of  languages  was  which 
hindereth  our  speaking  to  them  in  their  own  conversation; 
nor  what  a  great  sin  tyranny  is,  which  keepeth  the  Gospel 
from  most,  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Could  we  but  go 
a.mong  Tartarians,  Turks,  and  heathens  and  speak  their  lan¬ 
guage,  1  should  be  but  little  troubled  for  the  silencing  of 
1,800  ministers  at  once  in  England,  nor  for  all  the  rest  that 
were  cast  out  here,  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  there  being 
no  employment  in  the  world  so  desirable  in  my  eyes  as  to 
labour  for  the  wdnning  of  such  miserable  souls;  which 
maketh  me  greatly  to  honour  Mr.  John  Eliot,  the  apostle  of 
the  Indians  in  New  England,  and  whoever  else  have  laboured 
in  such  work.” 

Baxter’s  bodily  weakness  was  with  him  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  seventy-six  years.  The  buoyancy  that  usually  flows  from 
vigorous  health  was  not  his.  He  seems  to  have  had  all  the  ail¬ 
ments  that  one  body  could  have,  "  acrimonious  blood,  excoriated 
finger  nails,  rheumatic  head,  flatulent  stomach,  extreme  chilliness, 
bleedings  of  the  nose,  latent  stones  in  the  reins,”  and  yet  more; 
but  he  found  incessant  activity  a  capital  doctor. 

Death,  the  “  inexorable  leveller,”  stood  always  by,  so  that 
he  must  get  on  wdth  his  work  in  order  to  get  it  done ;  and  in  the 
doing  of  his  work,  the  body  was  mastered  by  the  spirit,  and  he 
did  the  w'ork  of  ten  men. 

“  The  second  book  which  I  wrote  was  that  called  The 
Saints’  Everlasting  Rest.  When  I  was  weakened  with  great 
bleeding,  and  left  solitary  in  my  chamber  at  Sir  John  Cook’s 
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in  Derbyshire,  without  any  acquaintance  but  my  servant  about 
me,  and  was  sentenced  to  death  by  the  physicians,  I  began 
to  contemplate  more  seriously  on  the  everlasting  rest  which 
I  apprehended  myself  to  be  just  on  the  borders  of.  And  that 
my  thoughts  might  not  too  much  scatter  in  my  meditation  I 
began  to  write  something  on  that  subject.” 

Speaking  upon  his  first  Kidderminster  ministry,  Baxter  wrote  : 

“  All  this  forementioned  time  of  my  ministry  was  passed 
under  my  foredescribed  weaknesses,  w’hich  were  so  great  as 
made  me  live  and  preach  in  some  continual  expectation  of 
death,  supposing  still  that  I  had  not  long  to  live.  And  this 
I  found  through  all  my  life  to  be  an  invaluable  mercy  to 
me,  for  ...  it  made  me  study  and  preach  things  necessary, 
and  a  little  stirred  up  my  sluggish  heart  to  speak  to  sinners 
with  some  compassion  as  a  dying  men  to  dying  men.” 

Mr.  J.  M.  Lloyd  Thomas,  in  his  fine  “  Introductory  Essay  ”  to 
The  Autobiography,  abridged  by  Mr.  Thomas  from  the  Reliquiae' 
Baxterianae,  speaks  of  Baxter’s  “  unduring  undatedness,  the  time¬ 
less  element  which  will  survive  all  our  fleeting  modernity  ” ;  and 
further  says  : 

“  In  him  we  seem  to  have  all  the  contradictions  joined.  He 
is  a  catholic  Puritan  as  Savonarola  was  a  puritan  Catholic; 
a  parliamentarian  Royalist  who  took  Cromwell  for  an 
ambitious  usurper  and  thought  that  Hooker  and  other 
defenders  of  monarchy  conceded  too  much  to  democracy;  a 
nonconformist  Episcopalian  who  would  fain,  had  conscience 
permitted,  have  conformed;  an  intellectualist,  but  one  who, 
as  Calamy  says,  ‘  talked  in  the  pulpit  with  great  freedom 
about  another  world,  like  one  that  had  been  there  and  was 
come  as  a  sort  of  express  from  thence  to  make  a  report  con¬ 
cerning  it.’  ” 

I  should  like  to  close  my  estimate  of  “  Baxter,  the  Man,”  who 
in  old  age,  like  Mark  Rutherford,  married  in  sexless  love  a 
young  girl,  and  lived  very  beautifully  with  her,  although  he  con¬ 
tradicted  his  almost  life-long  plea  for  a  celibate  ministry;  I 
should  like  to  close  with  words  of  Mr.  Henry  Clark.  He  is 
speaking  of  Baxter’s  attitude  toward  Presbyterians,  and  by  way 
of  parenthesis  he  says,  “  Even  before  the  gracious  tolerance  of 
his  old  age  came  upon  him  to  make  his  always  beautiful  character 
more  tenderly  beautiful  still.” 


WILLIAM  H.  HADEN. 


IT  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  these  verses  from  each  other. 

They  hang  together,  not  only  because  of  a  similarity  of 
phrasing,  but  also  because,  taken  in  conjunction,  they  give  to  us 
the  final  product  of  Paul’s  thinking  on  the  Christian  religioa 
He  begins  this  epistle,  strangely  enough,  by  a  kind  of  parenthesis. 
The  first  fourteen  verses  have  nothing  vitally  to  do  with  the 
argument  that  he  wishes  to  put  before  his  readers.  After  his 
usual  salutation,  he  breaks  out  into  thanksgiving  to  God  for  His 
goodness.  And  then  he  forgets  himself.  Word  after  word  of 
amazing  power  is  used,  and  pictures  as  varied  and  brilliant  as  a 
m^n  can  make  them  pass  before  us.  The  whole  world  is  swept 
into  the  influence  of  Christ.  Man  is  shown  as  predestinated  in 
the  divine  love  from  the  very  beginning  of  time  to  come  to  God 
through  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  elected  to  righteousness  and  godli¬ 
ness  before  God.  Christ  is  the  Beloved,  .in  whose  blood  we  have 
redemption  of  sins.  The  divine  mystery  is  revealed  to  us,  God’s 
eternal  purpose  to  gather  up  all  things  in  Christ.  Men  are  called 
into  an  inheritance  by  the  power  of  Him  who  worketh  all  things 
by  the  power  of  His  will.  Finally,  those  who  believe  in  the 
Gospel  are  sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  as  an  earnest  of  the  inherit¬ 
ance  they  shall  one  day  enjoy.  It  is  only  after  telling  us  all  that, 
that  Paul  remembers  where  he  started,  and  gets  back  to  his  proper 
audience. 

It  is  strange  to  have  a  parenthesis  at  the  beginning  of  an 
epistle.  It  is  stranger  still  to  have  one  which  is  worth  reading. 
But  Paul  often  paclcs  his  best  thoughts  into  his  asides.  And  in 
these  verses,  which  have  been  forced  out  of  him  without  pre¬ 
meditation,  we  are  given  the  very  soul  of  his  gospel.  Even  if 
the  rest  of  this  letter  were  lost,  or  even  if  all  the  remaining 
writings  of  Paul  were  lost,  we  should  be  able  to  judge  from 
these  fourteen  verses  the  main  things  that  Paul  stood  for.  And 
in  the  last  four  verses,  we  see  the  final  outcome  of  it  all,  the 
present  life  in  the  Spirit  as  the  earnest  of  what  we  shall  one 
day  be. 

But  there  are  other  ideas  which  Paul  touches  upon  which  it 
is  necessary  just  to  mention. 
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1.  The  whole  work  of  the  Christian  Gospel,  and  particularly 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  sealing  of  men  by  the  Spirit  is  the 
effect  of  the  express  will  of  God  “  who  worked  all  things  according 
to  the  counsel  of  His  will.”  This  is  redundant  language,  but  the 
meaning  of  it  is  clear  enough.  At  the  back  of  all  good  work,  there 
is  God.  Only  where  God  works,  is  the  work  properly  done. 
The  purpose  of  God  is  first  and  last  and  all  the  way,  in  the  work 
of  Christ  and  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit.  Two  further  ideas 
are  implied.  One  is  that  God  does  not  act  arbitrarily.  From 
eternity  it  was  decreed  what  should  be  done.  The  final  success 
of  God’s  plans  are  not  dependent  upon  any  contingencies  what¬ 
ever.  The  word  of  God  has  been  spoken,  and  nothing  can 
turn  it  back.  God’s  purposes  may  be  delayed,  but  they  can  never 
be  defeated.  To  entertain  such  a  thought  for  a  single  second  would 
be  the  absolute  negation  of  the  Pauline  Gospel.  Neither  does  the 
will  of  God  operate  on  man  ab  extra  alone,  as  a  terrific  over¬ 
mastering  force  which  man  is  forced  to  obey.  It  acts  in. 
accordance  with  human  experience,  with  an  ethical  object  always 
in  view',  and  is  voluntarily  and  gladly  enthroned  in  the  heart  of 
the  Christian  as  the  ruling  factor  .of  all  that  he  does.  The  will 
of  God  operates  all  the  more  effectively  in  that  it  operates  by 
means  of  the  will  of  man.  And  secondly,  Paul  expresses  the 
absolute  self-determination  of  God.  He  rules  over  all  things.  He 
has  no  law  to  obey,  no  duty  to  perform.  He  is  not  forced  into 
any  kind  of  operation  by  anything  outside  of  Himself. 

2.  We  are  given  a  glimpse  of  Paul’s  conception  of  Jew  and 
Gentile  alike  as  being  brought  into  the  fold  of  Christ  on  the 
same  terais.  “  In  Him,  I  say,  in  whom  also  we  were  made  a 
heritage  ” — that  applies  to  the  body  of  Christian  believers 
generally,  irrespective  of  who  or  what  they  are ;  “  to  the  end  that 
w^e  should  be  unto  the  praise  of  His  glory,  we  who  had  before 
hoped  in  Christ  ” — that  applies  to  the  Jews — “  in  whom  ye  also, 
having  heard  the  word  of  truth  ...  ye  were  sealed  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  promise  ” — that  applies  to  the  Gentiles.  Two  thoughts 
are  involved  here.  The  first  is  that  the  Gentiles  are  admitted  into 
the  new  Israel  of  faith.  That  is  the  thought  which  we  meet  in  all 
Paul’s  letters.  His  whole  grasp  of  Christian  truth  stands  and 
falls  with  that.  And  second,  by  being  members  of  the  new  Israel 
of  faith,  the  Gentiles  enter  into  the  realm  of  the  Spirit.  To  be  in 
Christ  is  to  be  in  the  Spirit :  to  be  out  of  Christ  is  to  be  out  of 
the  Spirit.  But  Paul  allows  us  to  see  more  than  he  realises.  He 
is  still  a  good  Jew.  He  does  not  cease  to  be  a  patriot  when  he 
becomes  a  Christian.  He,  more  than  any  other,  is  the  Christian 
Jew.  He  does  not  forget  that  the  Jews  inherited  the  promises, 
whereas  the  Gentiles  have  to  receive  something  they  did  not 
possess  before.  The  Gospel  is  for  the  Jews  and  also  for  the 
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Greeks,  but  he  is  extraordinarily  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  came 
to  the  Jews  first,  and  only  through  the  Jews  came  to  the  Gentiles. 
Even  before  the  Advent,  the  Jews  had  hoped  for  Christ. 

3.  The  third  point  to  notice  is  that  the  work  of  God  is 
ethical.  He  deals  with  us  so  that  we  may  live  to  the  glory  of 
His  grace.  Holiness  of  life  is  the  object  of  the  divine  will  in  its 
dealings  with  men.  That  we  should  live  to  the  glory  of  God  is 
Paul’s  ethical  ideal.  His  ethical  teaching  has  not  been  studied 
as  carefully  as  it  deserves.  He  is  a  moralist  through  and 
through.  His  emphasis  is  on  character  all  the  time.  By  nature 
and  conviction  he  is  a  Jew  stressing  the  reality  of  God  and  the 
need  of  righteousness  and  holiness  of  life  as  the  only  worthy 
way  of  serving  Him.  To  do  the  will  of  God  is  the  greatest  thing 
on  earth.  It  is  only  superficially  that  he  is  a  Greek,  talking  of 
mysteries  and  sacraments.  He  is  thoroughly  in  agreement  with 
the  prophets  in  emphasising  holiness  and  the  glorifying  of  the 
divine  name  as  the  ideal.  His  ethics  have  a  decidedly  religious 
basis,  and  his  ideal  has  a  decidedly  religious  content.  God  has 
the  same  ideal  for  Jew  and  Greek.  The  aim  of  God  through  all 
creation  is  that  mankind  in  its  entirety  should  live  to  the  praise 
of  His  glory. 

4.  He  defines  the  blessings  of  redemption  through  Christ  as 
an  inheritance.  There  is  no  need  to  track  all  the  metaphors  of 
Paul  back  to  their  origin  and  to  build  up  elaborate  systems  of 
theology  upon  them.  Paul  must  be  allowed  the  same  liberty  as 
we  claim  for  ourselves  in  the  use  of  tenns.  Here  he  is  simply 
adopting  the  Jewish  conviction  that  they  were  the  chosen  people 
and  applying  it  to  the  Christian  Church.  All  the  blessings  of 
God  belonged  to  the  Jews  because  they  were  the  chosen  people  of 
God.  He  was  their  Father,  and  Israel  was  His  son.  And  through 
the  centuries,  generation  after  generation  of  Hebrews  entered 
into  the  inheritance  of  Canaan  and  of  the  promises  of  the  future 
Kingdom,  because  they  were  members  of  the  race  whom  God  had 
chosen  out  as  His  children.  To  Paul,  the  secret  of  the  divine 
election  was  Christ.  Israel  was  chosen  in  order  that  it  might 
prepare  the  way  for  Christ  and  bring  Him  forth.  When  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Israel  did  not  fall  into  line  with  the  purposes  of  God,  the 
promises  were  withdrawn  from  the  Jews  as  Jews,  and  transferred 
to  the  Christian  Church,  the  company  of  those  of  whatever  nation 
who  enter  into  fellowship  with  God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Church  is  the  new  Israel  of  faith.  The  members  of  it 
receive  the  inheritance  and  enter  into  the  promises.  But  that  is 
not  all.  Paul  stresses  very  emphatically  the  absolute  nature  of  the 
divine  predestination  and  the  reality  of  the  human  will.  He  does 
not  enter  into  the  question  as  to  how  the  two  are  to  be  related, 
but  both  are  for  him  imperative.  God  is  all-operative  and  yet 
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man  is  free.  In  the  last  resort,  when  we  are  trying  to  interpret 
Paul,  we  have  to  be  satisfied  with  unresolved  contradictions.  The 
promises  are  the  free  gift  of  God,  and  yet  they  have  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  by  man  and  be  worked  out  through  the  entire  personality. 
We  are  always  brought  up  against  the  contrast  of  what  is  and 
what  is  to  be.  Salvation  is  the  gift  of  God’s  grace,  and  yet  every 
man  has  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling. 

Thus  we  are  brought  up  to  Paul’s  idea  of  the  Spirit,  “  in 
whom  ” — that  is,  in  Christ — “  ye  also,  having  heard  the  word  of 
truth,  the  Gospel  of  your  salvation,  in  whom,  having  also  believed,, 
ye  were  sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  an 
earnest  of  our  inheritance,  unto  the  redemption  of  the  possession, 
to  the  praise  of  His  glory.” 

o-^payis  is  more  than  once  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  a 
metaphorical  sense  to  refer  to  the  external  attestation  of  an  ethical 
and  inward  fact.  Such  is  the  case  in  1  Cor.  ix.  2,  Rom.  iv.  11, 

2  Tim.  ii.  19.  The  servants  of  God  were  conspicuously  marked . 
as  belonging  to  God.  They  had  the  name  of  God  written  in  their 
forehead.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  figure  comes  from 
the  mystery  cults,  and  refers  to  those  who  had  passed  the  pre¬ 
liminary  tests  of  the  initiated  or  w'ere  marked  as  belonging  to  the 
god.  Here  particularly  there  is  a  reference  to  the  belief  that 
the  Spirit  is  imparted  to  the  Christian  believer  at  baptism. 
Baptism  is  the  symbol  by  which  the  Christian  expresses  his  faith 
that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  separates  himself  from  his  past  evil  life, 
and  dedicates  himself  to  the  new  life.  The  candidate  is  ques¬ 
tioned,  in  all  probability,  concerning  his  faith,  and  when  he 
declares  his  willingness  to  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  and  expresses 
His  conviction  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  officiating  minister 
receives  him  into  the  Christian  community  by  baptism,  sealing  the 
whole  act  by  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Thus  baptism 
leads  to  the  sealing  of  the  believer  by  the  sacred  name.  But  that 
is  not  all.  Generally,  baptism  was  the  means  of  entering  into  the 
Christian  community,  and  this  was  marked  and  further  ^aled  by 
the  imparting  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  as  an  earnest  (appa^mv) 
of  what  would  be  poured  out  upon  the  Christian  in  the  new  age. 
That,  in  brief,  is  what  lies  behind  the  figure  of  speech  here.  But 
there  are  several  matters  which  deserve  serious  consideration. 

What  is  the  real  origin  of  baptism  in  the  Christian  Church  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  decide.  It  seems  probable  that  our  Lord 
Himself  neither  practised  it  nor  commanded  it.  It  was  probably 
adopted  by  the  earliest  Christian  disciples,  partly  as  a  continuation 
of  the  baptism  of  John,  and  partly  as  a  literal  means  of  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Master.  John  had  said  that  his  baptism 
was  merely  symbolic  and  preparatory.  It  declared  that  the 
baptised  had  repented  of  their  past  sins  and  had  given  themselves 
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over  to  the  service  of  the  Kingdom.  But  it  was  also  a  promise 
and  a  foretaste  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  that  would  be  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  Messiah.^  There  are  evidences  that  the  early 
Christians  associated  their  rite  of  baptism  with  the  gift  promised 
by  John.  For  one  thing,  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  therefore 
the  new  era  of  the  Spirit  promised  by  John  had  come.  Then,  also, 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  it  was  shown  plainly  that  the  new  era  had 
come  with  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  just  as  had  been  promised  by 
Joel.  It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that  the  disciples  should 
declare  that  Christian  baptism  was  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit 

1  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  John  meant  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Spirit  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  term.  In  fact,  that  is  impossible, 
seeing  that  the  “  Christian  ”  Spirit  is  essentially  related  to  Christ.  Neither 
must  it  be  assumed  that  John  is  thinking  about  Christian  baptism,  for 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  until  after  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  and  of  such  b.appenings  John  knew  nothing.  It  must  not  even 
be  assumed  that  he  definitely  predicted  a  baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
fire  («»'  Hveu/iaTi  ayio)  /cai  irvpi)  as  a  contrast  to  his  own  baptism  in 
water.  The  probabilities  are  that  he  predicted  a  baptism  of  judgment, 
of  wind  and  fire  (t*'  IIvco/iaTt  koX  Trvpt).  That  would  fit  the 
symbolism  of  the  fan  and  the  threshing-floor,  and  the  whole  conception 
of  the  Messiah  as  one  of  Judgment.  The  tradition  has  been  affected  by 
the  post-resurreCtion  prediction  of  Jesus  that  the  disciples  would  be 
baptised  by  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost  (Acts  i.  5).  There  is  almost 
certainly  connection  between  the  two  traditions.  But  John  predicted 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  he  undoubtedly  followed  the  prophets 
in  regarding  the  Messianic  Age  as  one  of  great  exhibitions  of  spiritual 
power.  There  would  be  warrant  in  his  mind,  therefore,  for  the  fusing 
of  the  two  traditions.  But  before  long,  it  had  become  the  generally 
accepted  fact  that  John  had  predicted  a  baptism  in  the  Spirit. 

The  supposition  becomes  even  stronger  when  we  turn  to  Acts  xix.  14. 
This  is  undoubtedly  an  obscure  passage,  and  the  author  is  perhaps  not 
extremely  well  acquainted  with  the  facts.  The  whole  of  the  early 
Christian  Church  believed  in  the  reality  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  was 
the  very  bed-rock  of  their  faith.  F'or  a  body  of  men  to  confess  that  they 
did  not  know  there  was  a  Holy  Spirit  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  they 
were  not  Christians.  The  probabilities  are  that  they  were  followers  of 
John  the  Baptist  who  had  either  left  Palestine  before  the  ministry  of 
Jesus  came  to  a  head  and  therefore  knew  nothing  of  the  claims  made 
by  or  about  Him,  or  who  rejected  Jesus  and  did  not  look  upon  Him  as 
the  Messiah  whom  John  had  predicted.  We  have  other  evidence  that 
there  was  a  “John  the  Baptist”  sect  in  New  Testament  times.  But 
if  John  had  said  that  someone  was  coming  after  him  who  would 
baptise  in  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  of  his 
followers  would  say  with  such  emphasis  that  they  knew  nothing  about 
the  Holy  Spirit.  They  would  have  framed  their  answer  differently. 
This  strengthens  the  theory  that  John  made  no  such  definite  prediction. 

Winstanley  (St>irit  in  the  New  Testament,  pp.  46  and  125)  arguing 
from  Acts  xix.  1-4,  suggests  that  Hvev/AaTt  dytw  koL  should  be 
omitted  from  Mt.  iii.  11.  This  is  impossible,  because  of  the  parallel 
passages  in  the  other  Synoptics.  His  hint  in  Jesus  and  the  Future,  p.  13, 
is  much  more  to  the  point,  “if  indeed  the  Baptist  spoke  of  ‘holy  spirit’ 
at  all  except  under  the  figure  of  wind  for  the  winnowing.” 


I  promised  by  John.  At  first,  baptism  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
I  were  not  brought  into  indissoluble  connection,  but  by  the  time  of 
1  Paul,  the  idea  was  pretty  well  fixed.  It  was  in  the  act  of  baptism 

j  that  the  Spirit  was  imparted.^  Several  causes  led  to  this, 

j  1.  First  of  all,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  in  our  study  of  the 

I  New  Testament,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  an  inter- 
j  pretation  of  a  real  experience.  Conversion  was  real.  It  involved 

!a  radical  change  in  character  and  outlook.  By  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  the  early  Christians  were  conscious  of  new  powers  which 
^  liberated  them  from  the  crippling  influences  of  their  old  manner 
i  of  life,  and  they  were  also  conscious  of  new  hope  and  new  capa¬ 
bilities  and  gifts  which  came  into  them  from  the  outside,  and 
were  so  remarkable  in  their  nature  and  in  their  effects  that  they 
must  have  come  from  the  world  of  God.  Moreover,  the  act  of 
baptism  was  not  a  mere  formality  in  the  early  Church,  but  rather 
'  con'esponded  to  something  very  real  in  the  inner  life  of  the 

:  believer.  For  one  thing,  baptism  meant  a  complete  break  from 

the  past.  All  the  early  Christians  had  been  brought  up  in  either 
:  a  Jewish  or  a  pagan  environment,  and  to  express  faith  in  Jesus 

Christ  meant  taking  upon  yourself  ne.w  obligations  and  expressing 
new  loyalties.  Further,  as  the  Church  was  then  constituted,  to  be 
'  baptised  in  it  was  an  act  demanding  no  little  courage.  Further 
still,  the  Christian  warfare  was  against  sin  and  all  the  influences 
of  this  evil  world,  and  the  only  power  that  the  believer  could  rely 
.  upon  was  the  power  of  the  Messiah,  whose  name  was  invoked 
:  over  him  at  baptism.  Even  further,  baptism  generally  took  place 

in  public  amid  scenes  of  great  enthusiasm  and  expectation.  The 
believer  had  gone  through  a  long  training  and  discipline.  He  had 
been  told  times  without  number  that  there  were  certain  rights 
i  and  gifts  that  could  belong  to  him  only  when  he  was  definitely 

2  In  Acts  X.  44,  the  Spirit  is  imparted  before  baptism,  while  in  viii.  IS, 

^  and  xix.  6,  it  is  due  to  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Here,  the  author  has 

i  kept  true  to  his  sources.  But  in  ii.  38,  he  expresses  his  own  feelings 

and  says,  “  Be  bapti.sed  ever3'  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 

Ifor  the  remission  of  your  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.”  Needless  to  say,  this  cannot  be  taken  as  fully  historical. 
It  is  a  clear  case  of  t>ost  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc.  For  the  early  church, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  reception  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  entrance 
upon  newness  of  life  were  realities.  Moreover,  according  to  the  usual 
conception,  they  were  connected  with  baptism.  To  join  the  church  meant 
a  complete  break  with  the  past  and  the  break  was  symbolised  in  the  act 
of  baptism.  When  the  convert  openlj'  declared  his  allegiance  to  the 
Lord,  he  opened  the  floodgates  of  his  heart  to  the  inrush  of  all  the 
spiritual  influences  that  were  alive  in  the  community.  At  first,  the 
I  community  feeling  was  not  strong  enough  for  that.  But  as  soon  as  the 

]  idea  was  arrived  at  that  the  Spirit  was  bound  up  with  the  church,  the 

conception  was  not  far  off  that  by  joining  the  community,  a  man  thereby 
came  under  the  influences  of  the  Spirit. 
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pledged  as  a  baptised  believer  to  the  cause  of  the  Messianic 
Kingdom.  He  had  seen,  from  the  wonderful  gifts  manifested  by 
many  Christians,  that,  by  joining  himself  to  the  Christian  Church, 
he  was  enrolling  himself  in  a  community  in  which  marvellous 
gifts  were  operative.  Those  gifts  he  would  covet.  Further,  he 
had  to  screw  up  his  courage  to  take  the  decisive  act  at  all.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  take  all  those  facts  into  account, 
that  the  believer,  who  was  already  keyed  up  intellectually  and 
emotionally,  should  be  open  peculiarly  to  psychological  influences 
which  would  have  lasting  results,  and  should,  when  the  definite 
pledges  at  baptism  were  taken,  be  conscious  of  the  infusing  into 
himself  of  new  powers.  It  was  but  natural  that  these  new  powers 
should  be  taken  as  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  who  was  promised  in  the 
new  age  and  who  was  regarded  as  belonging  conspicuously  to  the 
religious  body  the  believer  was  joining. 

2.  Though  the  religionsgeschichtliche  method  of  studying 
the  New  Testament  and  of  finding  in  it  deep  influences  of  the 
pagan  sacramental  cults  has  gone  too  far,  and  has  led  scholars 
into  many  extreme  statements,  yet  much  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  baptism  must  be  laid  down  to  the  influence  of  Hellenistic 
religion.  Put  briefly,  Paul’s  doctrine  is  as  follows.  First  and 
foremost,  the’believer  enters  by  baptism  into  conscious  communion 
with  Christ  and  into  the  life  of  the  Spirit,  and  so  far  as  Paul  is 
concerned,  there  is  little  difference  between  these  two  statements. 
Then,  also,  the  baptised  person  passes  through  an  experience  of 
repentance  for  sin,  forgiveness  for  and  cleansing  from  it,  and  the 
imparting  of  newness  of  life.  The  reality  of  that  experience  is 
certain.  It  is  too  deeply  ingrained  in  the  New  Testament  to  be 
denied.  But  so  far  as  the  believer  could  see,  apart  from  his  own 
preparedness  and  his  open  confession  of  faith,  tbe  only  other  two 
things  that  could  call  forth  the  power  of  the  Spirit  were  the 
baptism  of  water  and  the  invoking  of  the  name  of  the  Lord.  All 
the  Hellenistic  religions  had  something  very  analogous  to  this. 
The  whole  meaning  of  the  religion  was  symbolised  in  a  secret  rite, 
by  passing  through  which  the  neophyte  was  made  conscious  of 
new  powers  and  entered  into  mystic  communion  with  the  god. 
Though  there  may  have  been  much  of  a  magical  and  superstitious 
nature  in  connection  with  all  this,  yet  the  reality  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  must  again  be  acknowledged.  When  we  take  into  account 
the  mental  and  spiritual  preparation  of  the  neophyte,  we  need  feel 
no  surprise  to  find  the  awakening  of  new  hope  and  power  at  the 
decisive  moment  when  the  ritual  was  celebrated.  Now,  as  many 
of  the  early  Christians  had  already  been  devotees  of  the  cults,  it 
was  only  natural  that  the  sacraments  should  take  on  a  magical 
significance,  or  that  the  act  of  baptism  should  be  regarded' as 
though  it  brought  about  the  change  in  the  life  and  was  responsible 
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!for  bringing  down  the  powers  of  the  Spirit.  In  later  times, 
baptism  certainly  was  thought  to  act  magically  and  to  have  an 
ex  opere  operato  effect,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  that 
1  is  the  case  in  the  New  Testament.  Paul  would  hardly  have  said 

I  that  he  came  not  to  baptize  but  to  preach  the  Gospel,  if  he  looked 

I  upon  baptism  as  in  itself  redemptive.  But  the  tendency  is  setting 

;  in.  Paul  really  believes  with  the  Old  Testament  that  the  Christ 

is  to  baptise  with  the  Spirit,  and  that  the  Messianic  age  is  to  be 
marked  by  great  ethical  and  spiritual  power.  But  through  the 
'  influence  of  the  cults,  he  has  interpreted  this  in  such  a  way  as 
surely  to  prepare  the  ground  for  a  sacramental  interpretation  of 
Christianity.  When  the  act  of  baptism  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
time  of  the  imparting  of  the  Spirit  and  the  giving  of  new  life,  the 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  it  would  be  regarded  as  the  cause 
of  the  change. 

3.  But  another  fact  must  be  taken  into  account.  Few  of 
the  early  Christians  had  any  grasp  whatever  of  a  spiritual  sub¬ 
stance  which  did  not  have  some  material  fonm  or  another.  The 
distinction  between  the  spiritual  and  the  material  was  not  nearly 
so  finely  drawn  by  the  Hebrews  as  it  ia  by  us,  nor  indeed  by  any  in 
the  ancient  world.  That  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  the 
conception  of  the  appearances  of  our  Lord  as  being  physical.  In 
I  the  New  Testament  we  see  the  gradual  materialising  of  the  appear¬ 
ances,  partly  no  doubt  in  order  to  safeguard  the  reality  of  the 
spiritual  fact.  Paul  himself  seems  to  have  interpreted  the  appear¬ 
ances  more  spiritually  than  any  one  else,  but  even  he  held 'that 
there  were  material  phenomena  present.  Also  the  Hebrew  found 
it  impossible  to  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Soul 
without  body  was  a  figment  of  the  imagination.  Paul  thought 
that,  in  the  resurrection  state,  there  was  to  be  a  spiritual  body, 
which  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms,  although  it  is  oljvious 
that  he  is  endeavouring  to  show  that  immortality  belongs  not  to 
the  bare  and  barren  soul,  but  rather  to  the  complete  personality. 
Also  Paul  doubtless  believed  that  there  could  be  no  influences 
from  the  spiritual  world  sufficiently  strong  to  operate  upon  human 
nature  unless  there  was  the  imparting  of  something  tangible  and 
real.  The  Spirit  was  not  merely  spiritual :  it  was,  in  some  way, 
an  extended,  though  very  fine,  substance,  and  it  could  be  imparted 
only  by  some  material  ceremony.  It  was  an  influence  which  came 
flowing  into  the  life  from  the  outside,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
demons.  The  difference  was  that  it  was  holy. 

Paul  speaks  of  the  Spirit  as  “  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance 
unto  the  redemption  of  God’s  own  possession,  unto  the  praise  of 
His  glory.”  Here  he  represents  the  Spirit  as  a  sort  of  present 
deposit  as  a  guarantee  that  in  the  Messianic  Kingdom  God  will 
give  immortal  life  to  us.  We  are  even  now  living  in  the  Spirit. 
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We  possess  now  the  same  kind  of  life  that  we  shall  possess  in  the 
perfected  Kingdom.  We  are  even  now  seated  at  the  right  hand 
of  God.  But  though  that  may  be  so,  the  best  is  yet  to  be.  The  full 
redemption  has  not  yet  come.  There  are  two  or  three  points  of 
importance  involved  here. 

1.  First,  Paul  shares  with  the  early  Christians  the  belief  that 
the  Golden  Age  lies  in  the  future.  Christianity  is  a  religion  of 
hope.  “  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God  and  it  doth 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.”  No  matter  how  much  the 
truth  of  God  may  be  ours,  and  no  matter  how  much  we  may 
possess  of  the  powers  of  the  Spirit,  the  full  secret  is  laid  up  in 
God,  only  to  be  revealed  after  the  day  of  judgment.  Christianity 
is  an  eschatological  religion.  It  always  has  its  eyes  fixed  on  the 
future.  Earthly  life  is  a  preparation  for  eternity. 

2.  Paul  also  shares  with  the  early  Christians  the  conviction 
that  the  Gospel  is  at  once  a  Gate  and  an  Anfgabe,  a  gift  and  an 
achievement.  Redemption,  justification,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit— 
they  are  all  the  free  gifts  of  God.  In  His  goodness,  God  has  put 
men  into  a  relationship  with  Himself  in  which  there  is  no  condem¬ 
nation  for  past  sins,  and  in  which  they  are  endowed  with  the 
Spirit  of  God.  That  position  cannot  be  obtained  by  our  own 
labour  or  as. a  reward.  It  is  of  necessity  the  gift  of  God.  But 
the  spirit  is  given  only  on  ethical  conditions,  i.e.,  only  on  the 
condition  that  we  follow  its  leading.  It  is  closely  related  to  our 
faith.  In  fact,  it  is  the  supernatural  response  of  God  to  our 
faith.  This  may  involve  him  in  contradictions,  because  the  ideas 
of  faith  and  of  the  Spirit  as  a  supernatural  gift  from  the  outside 
belong  to  two  different  conceptions  of  religion  The  one  inter¬ 
prets  religion  ethically  and  the  other  mystically.  But  Paul  holds 
the  two  ideas  firmly  together.  The  Spirit  is  received  on  ethical 
terms,  and  it  is  presei*ved  only  as  we  give  to  it  an  ethical  response. 
It  must  be  allowed  to  redeem  us  completely,  and  that  cannot  be 
done  instantaneously  :  it  is  a  long  process.  The  one  who  truly 
possesses  the  power  of  the  Spirit  advances  more  day  by  day  in 
the  virtues  of  the  Spirit.  Paul  would  not  be  a  reliable  religious 
teacher  were  that  not  part  of  his  message. 

3.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  involves  himself  in 
a  little  contradiction.  Much  of  his  teaching  is  an  apologetic 
against  Judaism,  and,  in  the  main,  his  argument  takes  on  two 
forms.  One  is  that  Judaism  is  a  religion  of  law.  And  as  against 
that,  he  elaborates  his  great  argument  about  the  ineffectiveness 
of  the  law  to  redeem  and  the  necessity  of  justification  by  the 
free  grace  of  God.  Also  Judaism  is  a  religion  of  promise  only. 
All  through,  it  makes  promises  that  it  can  never  fulfil.  Its  dreams 
are  realised  only  in  Christ.  At  first,  Paul  was  satisfied  with 
believing  that  Christianity  was  the  logical  outcome  of  Judaism, 
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but  his  thinking  brought  him  to  the  point  that  the  two  religions 
were  absolutely  opposed  to  each  other,  with  different  views  of 
God,  salvation,  and  of  human  duty.  One  was  a  religion  of  law 
and  the  other  a  religion  of  grace.  And  there  is  no  point  of  contact 
between  the  two.  Judaism  suffers  from  a  radical  fault  of  nature, 
which  no  pruning  will  ever  get  round.  It  is  a  new  religion  that 
is  needed.  Paul  claims  that  Christianity  gives  us  a  present  pos¬ 
session.  Here  and  now,  the  Christian  has  peace  with  God.  Here 
and  now  he  dwells  mystically  with  Jesus  Christ.  Here  and  now 
he  shares  in  the  life  of  the  Spirit.  Paul  has  not  gone  so  far  as 
the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  in  teaching  that  life  eternal  is 
the  present  possession  of  the  believer,  or  with  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  who  sets  forth  Christianity,  not  as  one 
religion  among  others,  but  as  religion  itself,  in  its  final,  absolute 
form.  But  neither  of  these  two  men  could  have  given  their 
messages  unless  Paul  had  prepared  the  way  for  them.  Through 
faith,  we  enter  here  and  now  into  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  Here 
and  now  the  believer  can  say,  “  I  live,  yet  not  I,  Christ  liveth 
in  me.”  But  Paul  does  not  carry  through  the  thought  consistently. 
He  dwells  with  Christ  now,  but  he  longs  to  go  away  and  be  with 
Christ,  which  is  far  better.  He  has  to  live  the  life  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  present  order  in  the  midst  of  many  things  which  hinder 
the  purity  of  his  spiritual  life.  He  longs  to  be  delivered  from 
the  body,  which  is  a  drag  upon  the  soul.  There  is  something 
finer  and  more  spiritual  laid  up  for  him,  but  from  this  he  is  at 
present  debarred.  And  so  he  cannot  carry  through  his  concep¬ 
tion  to  the  end.  Paul  the  Jew  and  Paul  the  Greek  are  in 
conflict.  Though  he  lives  the  life  of  the  Spirit,  he  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  bondage  to  sense.  And  though  he  lives  in  the 
era  of  grace  and  freedom,  he  has  to  struggle  to  make  the  freedom 
complete.  To  Paul,  the  contradiction  is  resolved  by  the  thought 
of  the  sanctifying  power  of  the  Spirit.  The  full  life  of  the 
Spirit  is  in  the  future,  but  it  is  only  as  the  believer  lives  in  the 
Spirit  now  and  follows  its  leading  that  the  full  power  of  it  will 
ever  be  his.  There  is  a  contradiction  here,  but  it  lies  only  in  the 
interpretation.  Paul’s  facts  are  right,  true  to  his  own  experience 
and  the  universal  experience  of  men.  He  has  saved  his  religion 
and  ethic,  even  though  at  the  expense  of  his  logic. 

H.  J.  FLOWERS. 


The  Centenary  of  the  Baptist 
Building  Fund. 

IV.  THIi;  LONDON  BAPTIST  BUILDING  FUND. 

The  national  conditions  prevailing  at  the  birth  of  the  new 
Society  were  strangely  similar  to  those  of  the  centenary 
year.  In  1824,  our  forefathers  were  in  the  aftermath  of  a  great 
war.  The  grim  shadow  of  Napoleon  had  darkened  the  map  of 
Europe  for  a  generation.  The  campaigns  which  ended  in  his 
defeat  taxed  the  resources  of  the  country  to  the  utmost.  The 
resultant  peace  of  1815  had  been  greeted  with  cheers,  for  a  period 
of  almost  boundless  prosperity  was  expected  to  follow.  Disillu¬ 
sion  had  come,  however.  Fluctuating  prices,  industrial  depression 
and  heavy  taxation  inevitably  follow  war’s  inflation  and  destruc¬ 
tion.  Thousands  were  forced  upon  the  rates  and  the  downward 
path  was  entered  upon  which,  in  a  few  years,  reduced  almost  every 
labourer  in  England  to  the  position  of  a  pauper.  After  the  lapse 
of  a  century,  the  description  still  holds.  Such  were  the  conditions 
facing  the  London  leaders  w'hen  they  set  out  to  organise  a  better 
response  to  the  courageous  chapel  building  policy  of  their  countiy 
brethren.  Similar  conditions  face  the  London  leaders  to-day  as 
they  seek  to  respond  to  the  chapel  building  requirements  of  the 
ever-enlarging  suburbs  of  the  great  city.  Thus  does  history 
repeat  itself ! 

London  and  the  Country  alike  hailed  the  new  Society  with 
enthusiasm.  It  did  not  disappoint  its  founders.  At  the  end  of 
twelve  months,  in  “  a  plain  and  unvarnished  relation  of  their 
proceedings,”  the  Committee  was  able  to  say :  ”  all  reasonable 
expectations  have  been  realised,  and  the  hopes  of  some  greatly 
exceeded.  The  Society  has  cause  for  gratitude  in  having  been  the 
means,  during  the  year,  of  preventing  many  painful  and  expensive 
journeys  to  poor  Ministers,  of  relieving  many  distressed  Churches, 
and  rejoicing  many  sorrowful  spirits.” 

The  success  of  the  Society  is  not  surprising,  for  its  leaders 
were  men  who  inspired  confidence.  Almost  without  exception 
they  were  Deacons  of  their  own  Churches,  and  a  majority  served 
on  the  Committees  of  kindred  Societies.  Stern,  unbending  Dis- 
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senters,  immovable  in  their  conception  of  faith  and  order,  they 
were  typical  Christian  laymen  of  the  period.  The  three  Trustees 
were  known  beyond  the  bounds  of  London  and  Westminster. 
Benjamin  Shaw  was  not  only  Treasurer  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  during  some  of  its  most  fateful  years,  and  a  Trustee  of 
the  Particular  Baptist  Fund,  but  was  also  one  of  the  most  active- 
of  the  Dissenting  Deputies  and  a  member  of  the  Stepney  College 
Committee.  William  Brodie  Gurney  was  perhaps  the  most  widely 
known.  He  had  founded  the  Sunday  School  Union  in  1803,  and 
was  its  leading  spirit.  He  followed  this  with  the  Youth’s 
Magazine  in  1805.  He  further  served  on  various  Committees, 
including  Stepney  College,  the  Missionary  Society,  the  Home- 
Missionary  Society,  and  the  Particular  Baptist  Fund.  Later,  in 
!  1835,  he  became  Treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Society.  The  third 

Trustee,  Samuel  Salter,  was  prominent  in  connection  with  several 
Societies,  particularly  the  Missionary  Society  and  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society-  Of  the  latter,  he  w'as  Treasurer.  The  close 
connection  with  the  Missionary  Society  of  these  men,  and  also  of 
those  to  whom  reference  was  made  in  the  last  article,  emphasises 

ithe  influence  of  John  Dyer  in  the  choice  of  Trustees  and  Officers. 
The  members  of  the  Committee  are  worthy  of  individual 
mention,  for  each  contributed  to  the  strength  of  the  Society.  Two- 
must  be  accepted  as  representative  of  themselves  and  their 
brethren.  John  Penny  was  elected  to  the  Committee  at  the 
inaugural  meeting  in  1824,  and  served  for  over  twenty  years.  A 
Deacon  at  Eagle  Street  for  many  years,  he  was  much  in  request 
as  a  lay  preacher.  His  generous  nature  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous 
subscription  lists  in  which  his  name  appears.  He  was  one  of  the 
representatives  of  Eagle  Street  on  the  Particular  Baptist  Fund,, 
and  also  served  on  the  Committees  of  Stepney  College  and  the 
Home  Missionary  Society.  The  resemblances  in  the  Christian  ser¬ 
vice  of  this  John  Penny  and  that  of  Thomas  Stubbs  Penny,  J.P.,  the 
honoured  ex-President  of  the  Baptist  Union,  who  presided  at  the 
Centenary  Meeting  of  the  Fund,  are  so  many,  that  one  is  tempted 
to  suggest  a  family  relationship  wffiich,  in  fact,  does  not  exist. 
Gilbert  Blight,  the  grandfather  of  Francis  Janies  Blight,  the 
Treasurer  of  our  Historical  Society,  w^as  a  member  of  Dr. 
Rippon’s  Church  in  Carter  Lane,  and  for  twenty-four  years  w'as 
one  of  its  Deacons.  Elected  to  the  Building  Fund  Committee  in 
1827,  he  continued  in  office  for  ten  years.  He  rendered  devoted 
I  service  on  other  Committees,  including  those  of  the  Irish  Society, 

I  the  Continental  Society,  the  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Par- 

!  ticular  Baptist  Fund.  Civic  activities  also  claimed  his  attention; 

!and  the  movement  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  found  in  him  an 
ardent  worker.  Like  his  son,  Gilbert  Blight,  who  joined  the 
Building  Fund  Committee  in  the  fifties,  and  his  grandson,  Francis. 
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James  Blight,  he  was  a  Freeman  of  the  City  of  London.  The 
motto  1  of  this  loyal  Baptist  family  is  not  ill  chosen,  if  we  may 
judge  from  this  record  of  service.  Such  were  the  men,  who,  with 
their  colleagues,  gave  themselves  to  the  humdrum  but  all- 
important  work  of  the  Committee.  It  is  a  matter  for  thanksgiving 
that  they  have  had  so  many  worthy  successors.  Some  day, 
perhaps,  someone  will  be  inspired  to  write  the  epic  of  the  faithful 
Committee  man. 

Notable  among  the  London  Ministers  who  gave  hearty 
support  in  those  foundation  years  were  Joseph  Ivimey  of  Eagle 
Street,  Joseph  Hughes  of  Battersea,  Thomas  Griffin  of  Prescott 
Street,  Williarti  Shenston  of  Little  Alie  Street,  George  Pritchard 
of  Keppel  Street,  James  Upton,  sen.,  of  Blackfriars,  and  William 
Newman  of  Stepney  College. 

In  the  main,  as  indicated  by  the  rules,  the  procedure  of  the 
Committee  was  based  on  that  of  the  Case  Committee.  The  latter’s 
regulations  and  enquiries  were  in  no  degree  relaxed.  The  applica¬ 
tion  form  contained  twenty-three  searching  interrogatories  and, 
as  many  of  them  are  found  in  the  forms  in  use  to-day,  one 
continues  to  be  impressed  by  the  prevision  of  these  men.  Special 
attention  was  paid  to  Trust  Deeds  and  applications  for  grants 
were  not  considered  until  the  deeds  had  been  produced  to  the 
Solicitor.  There  was  urgent  need  for  the  care.  Much  laxity 
prevailed  in  legal  matters,  and  frequently  deeds  were  found  to 
need  rectification.  In  one  case,  the  Solicitor’s  perusal  revealed 
that,  owing  to  a  legal  defect,  the  property  was  held  at  the  mercy 
of  the  heir-at-law;  in  another,  a  formal  re-purchase  was 
necessary;  in  a  third,  the  cost  of  putting  the  deeds  right  was 
Ninety-eight  Pounds.  References  in  the  early  Reports  and  other 
official  communications  indicate  the  nature  of  the  usual  defects,  a 
typical  reference  being  that  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1826 ; — 

“  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that,  in  cases  where 
the  conveyance  of  land,  or  premises,  is  imperfect — where 
the  deeds  have  not  been  enrolled  in  due  time,  according  to 
Act  of  Parliament — where  they  give  improper  and  undue 
powers  to  the  trustees,  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  the 
minister,  the  disposal  of  property,  or,  the  appointment  of 
their  own  successors  in  the  Trust,  or  where  property  is 
settled  upon  the  minister  and  not  on  the  church — there  is  no 
alternative.  The  rules  of  the  Society  positively  forbid  such 
Cases  to  be  received.” 

Enactments  of  Parliament  and  the  gradual  substitution  of 
Denominational  Corporations  and  Property  Boards  for  private 
trustees  have  necessitated  periodical  amendment  of  the  rules ;  but 

^“Tenax  propositi  vinco,"  which  may  be  freely  translated:  “I  win  by 
sticking  to  my  purpose.”  / 
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the  requirement  that  the  deeds  must  be  produced  to  and  approved 
by  the  Honorary  vSolicitor  before  assistance  is  given  has  never 
b^n  abrogated.  The  value  of  the  service  rendered  to  the 
denomination  by  the  successive  Honorary  Solicitors  of  the  Fund 
in  examining  the  deeds  and  ascertaining  that  they  effectively 
secure  the  property  for  Baptist  purposes  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
The  gentlemen  who  have  served  in  this  office  are : 

Samuel  Gale  -  _  _  _  1824-1826. 

William  Paxon  -  -  -  -  1827-1845. 

William  Henry  Watson  -  -  1845-1868. 

Samuel  Watson  -  -  -  -  1868-1921. 

Harold  Collier  Watson  (Asst.)  -  1911-1921. 

Harold  Collier  Watson  -  -  1921- 

To  return  to  1825,  the  first  question  on  the  application  form 
asked ; — 

“  Is  your  Church  of  the  Particular,  that  is  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  Baptist  denomination;  maintaining  justification  by 
the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ,  together  with  the 
perpetual  obligation  of  the  morjil  law  on  all  mankind?  ” 

An  uncompromising  question,  almost  as  uncompromising  as 
the  first  question  of  the  Shorter  Catechism.  Only  an  unequivocal 
affirmative  answer  would  satisfy  the  Committee,  who  nevertheless 
refused  to  gratify  the  theological  purists  by  becoming  embroiled 
in  questions  of  open  or  strict  communion,  high  or  low  or  hyper 
Calvinism.  Such  issues  were  not  allowed  to  influence  the  grant, 
on  the  ground  that  to  exclude  either  “  open  ’’  or  “  strict,”  or 
“  high  ”  or  “  low  ”  or  “  hyper  ”  would,  as  the  Report  for  1827 
expressed  it,  “  be  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  gospel, 
with  Christian  liberty,  and  with  all  the  best  feelings  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian’s  heart.  ...  If  it  could  be  supposed  that  any  persons  can 
withhold  their  charities  from  needy  churches,  because  they  main¬ 
tain  either  strict  or  mixed  communion,  they  would  be  considered 
as  leaving  themselves  no  room  or  just  ground  to  complain  of  the 
narrowness  or  bigotry  of  others.”  In  some  things  our  forefathers 
were  not  so  narrow  as  they  are  popularly  represented.  The 
instructions  for  completing  the  application  form  directed  that : 

“  Replies  to  the  above  Questions  must  be  signed  at 
a  Church  Meeting,  by  the  Pastor  and  Deacons,  and  such  men- 
members  as  may  be  present;  and  the  recommendation  of  at 
least  two  ordained  ministers,  who  are  personally  acquainted 
with  the  merits  of  the  Case,  must  be  subjoined  in  their  own 
hand  writing.” 

The  country  Churches  of  a  century  ago  supported  their 
appeals  with  ingenious  arguments.  One  assured  the  Committee 
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“  that  in  this  irreligious  city,  the  cause  of  God  needs  no  other 
embarrassment  than  that  which  arises  from  the  impiety  of  its 
inhabitants,  fostered  rather  than  subdued,  by  a  servile  and  per¬ 
secuting  spirit.”  A  second  said,  “  I  have  this  evening  been  called 
upon  for  the  sum  of  £166,  to  be  paid  in  one  month’s  time.  I  have 
not  got  it  to  pay. — It  appears  to  me  that  I  am  quite  hemmed  in ; 
there  is  no  path  before  me  but  ruin,  except  we  receive  some 
efficient  aid  from  your  Fund.”  One  gentleman,  in  recommending 
a  Case  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  advanced  the 
picturesque  plea  that  “  Unless  the  Denomination  come  forward 
to  pay  £140,  which  is  now  demanded,  we  shall  have  the  Lord 
Chancellor  across  the  roof  of  the  building.” 

Realising  the  need  for  an  adequate  income,  the  leaders  set 
a  generous  example.  Their  own  annual  subscriptions  amounted 
to  Three  hundred  and  fifty  Pounds,  of  which  the  Treasurer  gave 
One  hundred  and  fifty  Pounds.  The  income  of  the  first  year 
was  £1,511  5s.  6d.,  but  owing  to  “  embai'rassments  occasioned  by 
the  general  depression  among  the  commercial  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ”  it  fell  to  £1,140  15s.  Od.  in  the  second  year-  Two 
extracts  illustrate  the  spirit  in  which  the  Committee  faced  its 
money-raising  task.  The  first  is  from  the  lengthy  statement  and 
appeal  sent  to  “  a  list  of  several  hundreds  of  persons  who  had 
previously  been  in  the  habit  of  contributing  to  country  cases  ”  : 

“  If  a  gracious  Providence  exempt  us  from  that  cruel 
oppression,  which  impoverished  our  ancestors  by  heavy  fines 
for  assembling  in  the  name  of  Christ,  are  we  not  bound,  by 
the  strongest  ties  of  gratitude,  to  devote  a  portion  of  our 
substance  to  this  especial  means  of  promoting  and  enlarging 
His  Kingdom?  ” 

The  second  appears  in  the  first  Annual  Report,  where  it  is 
quoted  from  the  Wesleyan  General  Chapel  Fund  Report  for 
1820 

‘‘When  houses  are  erected  for  divine  worship,  they  be¬ 
come  permanent  blessings  to  the  places  where  they  are  built; 
and  he  who  places  but  one  stone  or  one  brick  in  the  building, 
confers  a  lasting  blessing  on  future  generations.” 

Although  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  became  subscribers 
or  donors  in  the  first  twelve  months,  many  who  had  given  when 
the  earlier  method  was  in  operation  did  not  subscribe.  A  few 
disapproved  of  the  new  Society.  They  preferred  the  former 
method  and  regretted  that  the  personal  touch  between  themselves 
and  the  Country  Ministers  and  Churches  had  disappeared.  True 
Baptists,  loyal  to  the  independent  traditions  of  the  denomination, 
they  wished  to  do  their  own  thinking  and  their  own  giving.  But 
they  were  a  small  minority.  Others — no  doubt  the  “  by-list  ” 
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men  of  the  Case  Committee  period  were  among  them — sheltered 
themselves  under  the  wing  of  the  new  Society  without  contribu¬ 
ting  to  its  support.  These  non-subscribers  gave  much  anxiety  to 
the  leaders,  who  became  deeply  concerned  at  their  inability  to 
increase  the  comparatively  small  number  of  subscribers,  and  at 
the  inadequacy  of  many  of  the  subscriptions.  Country  Churches 
repeatedly  urged  that  it  was  unfair  that  they  should  be  prohibited 
from  making  personal  appeals,  while  so  many  Londoners  escaped 
their  obligations.  “  The  relief  from  the  operations  of  the  former 
system  is  only  intended  for  Members  of  the  Society.  Others 
should  not  be  shielded  behind  one  hundred  and  eighty 
subscribers.”  A  few  Churches,  feeling  the  extreme  urgency  of 
their  cases,  sent  their  representatives  to  London.  Strangely 
enough,  some  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Baptist  Board,  by  signing 
the  appeals,  unwittingly  gave  encouragement  to  this  partial  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  old  system.  Personal  collection  under  the  new 
conditions  was,  however,  found  to  be  almost  hopeless.  “  T  have 
been  trying  to  beg,”  wrote  one  Minister,  “  but,  to  my  mortification, 

I  have  been  to  above  a  hundred  places  in  London  for  15/6.  In 
consequence  of  the  Building  Fund,  people  appear  to  be  all  of  one 
opinion  not  to  give.”  ^  But  the  overlapping  caused  intense  feeling 
and  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Committee.  Many  subscribers 
discontinued  their  subscriptions  or  reduced  the  amounts  on  the 
ground  that  the  Fund  did  not  adequately  protect  them  from  the 
importunities  of  personal  collectors. 

At  first  the  Committee  published  the  names  only  of  Sub¬ 
scribers,  feeling  that  to  publish  the  individual  amounts  of  their 
benevolence  would  “  wound  the  charity  or  delicacy  of  the  givers.” 
After  repeated  discussions,  in  the  hope  that  publication  of  the 
amounts  would  cause  a  substantial  increase  in  the  total,  modesty 
ceased  to  forbid,  and  the  names  and  amounts  appeared  in  the 
fourth  Annual  Report.  Not  only  did  the  increased  income  not 
follow  but  by  the  end  of  ten  years  the  number  of  subscribers  had 
declined  to  under  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Twenty-seven  applications  were  taken  over  from  the  Case 
Committee  and,  in  the  first  year,  thirty-six  new  applications  were 
received.  Of  the  sixty-three  cases,  grants  were  made  to  sixteen, 
seven  were  rejected,  and  forty  postponed  to  the  second  year. 

Cullompton,  Devon,  was  the  first  Church  to  benefit,  its  grant 
being  Eighty-five  Pounds.  The  grants  in  the  first  year  amounted 
to  il,400.  Thirteen  cases  were  assisted  in  the  second  year  with 
£970.  By  the  end  of  ten  years,  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
Churches'  had  received  £10,835.  The  appeals  made  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  responses  given  are  well  illustrated  by  the  following 
details  of  cases  assisted  in  January  and  February,  1828  : — 

2  Baptist  Magazine ,  April  1825. 
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Place. 

Presented  Expended.  Collected. 

i  £ 

Unpaid.  Granted. 

1  i 

Sway,  Hants. 

May,  1825. 

280 

68 

212 

60 

Sheepwash,  Devon.  Dec.,  1826. 

236 

166 

70 

50 

Twyn  Yr  Odin, 
Glamorgan 

Jan.,  1827. 

160 

90 

70 

40 

Swansea, 

Glamorgan. 

Jan.,  - 

2,000 

700 

1,300 

100 

Crigclestone. 

York. 

Feb.,  - 

500 

140 

360 

70 

Boro'  Bridge, 
York. 

Feb.,  - 

469 

214 

255 

80 

Brenchley, 

Kent. 

^Mch.,  - 

306 

195 

111 

60 

WORTWELL, 

Norfolk. 

Mch.,  - 

330 

245 

85 

60 

Lewes,  Sussex. 

Mch.,  - 

200 

100 

100 

60 

Earls  Barton, 
Northants. 

Apl,  - 

498 

139 

359 

75 

Gt.  Missenden, 
Bucks. 

June,  - 

393 

153 

240 

80 

It  is  interesting  to  read  that 

the  attendance  at  the 

second 

Annual  Meeting  was  “  very  respectable,  though  not  numerous,” 
and  that  it  was  “  regretted  that  the  ladies  did  not  favour  the 
meeting  with  their  company.”  Ninety-eight  years  later,  at  the 
centenary  Annual  Meeting,  two  ladies  and  fourteen  men  were 
present — again  “  very  respectable  though  not  numerous.”  ■  An 
interesting  resolution  of  1826  was  :  “  That  all  Ministers  of  the 

Denomination  in  London  and  its  Vicinity  be  invited  to  attend  all 
the  Meetings  of  this  Society.”  Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the 
present  Committee,  this  resolution  has  not  survived. 

In  1829,  on  his  removal  from  Wild  Street  to  Waltham  Abbey, 
James  Hargreaves  relinquished  the  general  secretaryship,  although 
he  rendered  further  service  as  joint  secretary  for  two  years.  His 
appointment  appears  to  have  been  an  ideal  one.  Unremitting  in 
his  zeal  for  the  fund  and  a  skilful  organiser,  he  possessed  the 
power  of  kindling  enthusiasm  in  others.  As  a  result,  it  was  his 
privilege  to  hand  on  to  his  successor  an  organisation  established 
on  deep  and  lasting  foundations.  The  office  has  been  held  by  a 
succession  of  men  of  fine  devotion  who  have  used  their  varying 
gifts  for  the  advancement  of  the  Fund. 

Their  names  are  : — 

James  Hargreaves  -  -  1824-1829  *John  Eastty  -  -  -  1846-1854 
James  Hargreaves  )  ,0.,,  Christopher  Woollacott  1854-1861 

Isaac  Mann,  M.A.  3  '  *  *James  Benham  )  ,oai  i9A4 

Isaac  Mann,  M.A.  -  -  1831-1832  ^Alfred  T.  Bowser  j  ’ 

Thomas  Thomas  I  10,,  ,0,^  ^Alfred  T.  Bowser  -  -  1864-1885 
Charles  Stovel  3  ‘  *john  Howard  -  -  -  1885-1906 

Thomas  Thomas  -  -  -  1832  *William  Wallace  Parkin- 

Charles  Stovel  -  -  -  1836-1837  son  .....  1906-1908 
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Charles  Stovel  )  ♦Henry  Hewett  Collier, 

Stephen  J.  Davis  i  ‘  1W8-1841  p  g  j  . 

Charles  Stovel  -  -  -  1841-1845 
Charles  Stovel  )  iQ,ie 

JohnAldis  )  -  1845-1846 

The  asterisk  indicates  a  layman. 

The  decease  of  the  Treasurer,  John  Broadley  Wilson,  on  the 
16th  February,  1835,  was  a  grievous  loss.  This  gifted  Christian 
gentleman  had  filled  the  office  from  the  commencement  and 
throughout  had  laboured  zealously  for  the  success  of  the  Fund. 
By  his  own  munificence,  he  stimulated  the  liberality  of  others. 
Baptist  Institutions  were  not  the  only  ones  to  mourn  his  passing. 
The  Religious  Tract  Society  and  other  inter-denominational 
institutions  lost  in  him  an  ardent  worker  and  generous  supporter. 
The  Building  Fund  has  had  eight  Treasurers  only,  in  the  course 
of  the  hundred  years.  It  has  been  singularly  blessed  in  the  large 
hearted  men  who  have  served.  They  are  : — 

John  Broadley  Wilson  -  1824-1835  Alfred  T.  Bowser  -  -  1885-1890 

Joseph  Fletcher  -  -  1835-1853  Joseph  Burgess  Mead  -  1890-1897 

Joseph  Howse  Allen  -  1853-1864  Willi-im  Payne  -  -  -  1897-1908 

James  Benham  -  -  -  1864-1885  .  William  Wallace  Parkinson  1908- 

Serious  and  prolonged  ill-health  caused  the  retirement  of 
William  Paxon,  the  Honorary  Solicitor,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  on 
the  12th  August,  1845.  He  was  a  member  of  Wild  Street  and, 
amid  increasing  denominational  claims  and  honours,  his  affection 
for  his  own  Church  never  waned.  He  will  “  not  forsake  Wild 
Street,  so  long  as  the  walls  remain  ”  was  the  testimony  borne  of 
him.  He  served  it  as  a  Deacon  from  1817  to  1848.  His  service 
to  the  Building  Fund  was  invaluable.  Many  Churches  to-day  are 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  buildings  because  he  attended  to  the 
rectification  of  their  Deeds  long  years  ago.  Nearly  eighty  years 
after  his  death,  it  is  worth  while  to  recall  the  words  then  spoken 
of  him ;  “  In  his  profession,  he  was  an  honest  lawyer;  in  private 
life,  a  sincere  friend;  and  in  his  connection  with  the  Church,  a 
true  Christian  and  a  judicious  and  affectionate  deacon.”^ 

V.  CO-OPERATION  WITH  COUNTRY 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

During  the  Secretaryship  of  Charles  Stovel,  the  Committee 
had  a  vision  of  a  wide  extention  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Fund, 
culminating,  if  all  went  well,  in  the  extinction  of  the  whole  of  the 
debts  on  country  Churches  within  the  .short  space  of  seven  years ! 
From  the  first,  the  fortunes  of  the  Fund  had  been  followed  with 

3  Woollacott :  Brief  History  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Little  Wild 
Street. 
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keen  interest  in  the  provinces.  Its  success  aroused  the  spirit  of 
emulation.  The  preliminary  literature  and  subsequent  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Committee,  were  obtained,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  many  similar  Funds  sprang  into  being.  The  London 
rules  were  adopted,  but  the  administration  was  local.  Bristol, 
Cambridge,  Leicester,  Liverpool  and  Oxford  are  early  examples. 
The  London  leaders  envisaged  the  whole  country  supplied  with 
district  Funds,  worked  in  consultation  with  them.  They  set  them¬ 
selves  to  attain  this  ideal.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  1834,  it  was 
unanimously  decided  to  ask  the  Committee  “  to  consider  whether 
the  operations  of  the  Society  cannot  be  extended  by  means  of  the 
various  County -and  District  Associations.”  So  keen  was  Joseph 
Fletcher,  the  treasurer,  for  the  thorough  exploration  of  this  pos¬ 
sibility,  that  he  gave  a  special  donation  of  one  hundred  pounds 
to  defray  the  expenses.  “  After  considerable  attention  and  dis¬ 
cussion  ”  the  Committee  acted.  Conferences  with  the  Ministers 
of  the  Baptist  Board  ensued  at  which  it  was  recommended,  as  a 
preliminary  measure,  that  “  the  denomination  of  this  Society  be 
altered  by  the  omission  of  the  word  ‘  London,’  so  as  to  stand  ‘  The 
Baptist  Building  Fund.’  ”  It  was  further  recommended  that 
strenuous  efforts  be  made  to  obtain  greater  support  in  London  by 
means  of  Congregational  Collections  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  Subscribers.  The  recommendations  were  adopted  at  a 
General  Meeting  on  10th  March,  1835.  Thereafter  correspondence 
took  place  with  the  country  in  an  endeavour  to  ascertain  “  the  real 
amount  of  debt  for  which  the  Baptist  Denomination  is  respon¬ 
sible  in  reference  to  our  places  of  worship  in  England  and  Wales.” 
Answers  were  obtained  from  more  than  seven  hundred  churches, 
and  on  the  8th  March,  1836,  the  Sub-Committee  presented  the 
following  illuminating  report ; — 

First.  That  the  ascertained  debts,  in  the  country,  amount  to 
rather  more  than  £73,297.^ 

Second.  That  the  debts  not  returned,  including  those  in 
London,  will  probably  make  this  up  to  £100,000.^ 

Third.  That  the  interest  on  this  sum,  amounting  at  least  to 
£5,000  a  year,  is  taken  from  the  resources  of  the  congrega¬ 
tions,  and  operates  heavily  in  reducing  the  maintenance  of 
their  ministers. 

Fourth.  That  many  of  these  debts  have  been  contracted 
very  imprudently,  and  that  the  continuance  of  the  present 
system  will  annually  increase  the  evil. 

4  This  figure  was  later  increased  to  £78,000. 

5  In  a  letter  in  the  Baptist  Magazin'-  for  April,  1845,  J.  Aldis  thinks 
the  debts  “  cannot  amount  to  less  than  £180,000.”  Commenting  on  this  in 
his  Observations  on  Chapel  Debt  Extinction  (1847),  W.  Bowser  thinks' 
“  they  might  safely  be  taken  at  £150,000. 
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Fifth.  That  there  are  about  thirty-three  Associations;  and 
that,  agreeably  to  the  above  estimate,  there  would  be  an 
average  debt  of  £3,030  on  each. 

Sixth.  That  if  each  Association  could,  on  an  average,  raise 
£433  a  year  more  than  is  required  to  meet  its  current 
j  necessities,  the  whole  would  be  paid  in  seven  years. 

I 

The  report  was  sent  to  all  the  Country  Associations,  and  each 
was  “  earnestly  recommended  to  form  a  Building  Fund  for  its 
own  district,  with  a  view  to  the  liquidation  of  its  present  debts 
within  a  limited  period,  and  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  future 
necessities.”  Other  suggestions  were  made,  including  a  request 
that  the  local  annual  report  be  forwarded  to  London  to  be  printed 
with  the  general  report  of  the  main  Building  Fund.  The  negotia¬ 
tions  continued  for  a  period,  but  the  well-meant  effort  was  destined 
to  come  to  little,  and  after  a  few  years  the  little  that  was  done 
appears  to  have  petered  out.  Tw’o  things  militated  strongly 
against  it :  first,  the  low  spiritual  condition  of  the  times,  and, 
secondly,  financial  stringency — the  “  hungry  forties  ”  were  at 
hand.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the  London  Churches  neglected, 
or  declined,  to  give  collections,  and  the  usual  annual  subscriptions 
were  obtained  with  increasing  difficulty.  The  responses  from  the 
Country  Associations  were  equally  discouraging.  Suffolk,  the 
Southern,  and  the  West  London  and  Berks.  Associations  resolved 
1  to  form  Building  Funds  and  to  co-operate  with  the  London  Fund, 

1  and  the  Yorkshire  Association,  which,  in  1827,  had  provided  a 

I  fund  from  which  to  make  annual  grants  to  needy  pastors,  deter- 
4  mined  on  aggressive  efforts  to  raise  a  chapel  debts  fund  of  £2,500. 

j  Most  of  the  other  Associations,  for  various  reasons,  found  it 

I  impossible  to  take  effective  action. 

j  VI.  THE  LAST  OF  THE  GRANTS. 

i  The  grants  which,  in  the  first  ten  years,  had  averaged  slightly 

I  over  £1,000  per  annum,  declined  in  the  next  ten  years  to  under 
I  £700.  In  the  last  year  of  that  decade,  the  subscriptions  amounted 
to  no  more  than  £585,  and  as  a  result  £570  only  was  distributed. 
For  several  years,  the  waiting  list  had  rarely  comprised  less  than 
sixty  cases,  and  usually  from  three  to  four  years  elapsed  before 
a  case  reached  its  turn  for  a  grant  to  be  voted.  The  Committee 
was  much  exercised  at  the  comparatively  meagre  response  to  its 
continued  appeals.  The  generation  which  knew  from  personal 
experience  “  the  monthly,  weekly,  and  often  the  almost  daily  tor- 
I  ment  of  personal  applications  ”  was  rapidly  passing.  The  Fund 

I  did  not  appeal  with  the  same  urgency  to  the  new  generation,  and 

i  although  the  number  of  subscribers  remained  fairly  constant,  the 

3 

i 
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average  of  the  subscriptions  steadily  diminished.  The  Committee 
•was  perplexed.  Two  questions  faced  it.  What  new  steps  could 
be  taken  to  arouse  the  London  Churches  from  their  profound 
indifference?  What  new  sources  of  revenue  could  be  tapped? 
The  Committee  was  still  in  its  perplexity  when  the  whole  situation 
was  transformed. 

By  his  will,  Dr-  William  Newman,  the  former  Principal  of 
Stepney  College,  left  One  Thousand  Pounds  to  the  Building 
Fund,  payable  on  the  decease  of  his  widow.  He  passed  away  on 
the  12th  December,  1835,  but,  owing  to  the  survival  of  the  widow, 
it  was  not  until  June,  1845,  that  the  Treasurer  received  Nine 
hundred  Pounds,  representing  the  legacy  less  the  Government 
duty  of  One  hundred  Pounds.  One  of  the  Committee,  William 
Bowser,  opposed  the  distribution  of  this  sum  in  grants,  and  urged 
that  It  should  be  lent  and  re-lent  to  the  Churches  to  be  repaid  by 
them  in  instalments.  Given  in  grants,  the  legacy  would  aid  pos¬ 
sibly  twenty  Churches  and  then  be  exhausted;  but  if  used  for 
making  loans  which  would  be  subject  to  annual  repayments,  it 
would  be  constant,  sustain  no  diminution,  and  “  be  a  round  of 
benefit  annually  running  its  vivifying  course.”  This  bold  proposal 
caused  “  much  discussion  and  aroused  many  doubts  and  fears.’' 
The  idea  was  new  to  most,  and  could  neither  be  accepted  lightly 
nor  hurriedly.  It  was  necessary  to  move  with  that  extreme 
caution  which  is  not  unknown  among  Baptists  even  to-day.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  proposer  was  a  man  of  resource.  He  supported  his 
proposal  by  pen  and  speech.  His  colleagues  were  won  to  his 
point  of  view.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  on  the  12th  August,  1845, 
the  Committee  recommended  the  subscribers  “  to  use  the  money 
as  a  loan  fund  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Churches  that  are 
oppressed  by  debt  and  interest,  with  a  sum  not  exceeding  One 
hundred  Pounds  to  any  one  Church,  to  be  held  without  interest, 
and  to  be  repaid  in  ten  years  by  equal  annual  instalments,  those 
instalments,  as  they  come  in,  to  be  annually  invested  in  other 
loans,  the  whole  forming  a  floating  capital  to  be  used  for  the 
extinguishing  of  the  general  debt.”  William  Bowser  moved  the 
necessary  resolution  accepting  the  recommendation,  and  it  was 
carried,  the  Meeting  having  first  increased  the  maximum  loan  to 
any  one  Church  to  Two  hundred  Pounds.  The  Treasurer 
immediately  gave  a  donation  of  One  hundred  Pounds  to  cover  the 
legacy  duty,  so  that  the  loan  section  of  the  fund  commenced  with 
a  capital  of  One  Thousand  Pounds.  That  resolution  ensured  the 
life  of  the  Building  Fund  :  unwittingly  it  sounded  the  death- 
knell  of  the  grant  system.  For  tw^elve  months  the  Fund  consisted 
of  two  sections — grants  and  loans — but  the  loan  system  so  rapidly 
and  completely  found  favour  that,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  1846, 
it  was  decided  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  the  future  subscriptions 
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to  the  loan  fund.  At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  was  given  the 
option,  in  an  extreme  case,  to  make  a  donation  as  formerly.  By 
the  Annual  Meeting  in  1848,  the  grants  voted  prior  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  1846  had  been  paid.  The  Committee  had  then  distributed 
nearly  £19,000  in  grants  to  over  350  churches.®  Besides  exercising 
the  option  given  to  it,  the  Committee  distributed  more  than  £1,000 
in  small  grants  intermittently  over  a  period  of  thirty  years.  The 
permissive  rule  was  not  finally  abolished  until  1905,  but  as  an 
organised  effort,  the  system  ended  in  1846. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  was  done  by  London 
for  Country  Chapel  Building  prior  to  the  activities  of  the  Baptist 
Board,  but  it  could  have  been  only  of  small  extent.  From  the 
annals  of  the  Board,  the  Case  Committee  and  the  Building  Fund, 
it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  some  conception  of  London’.^ 
organised  contribution  from  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth.  During  this  period, 
more  than  Fifty  thousand  Pounds  was  subscribed,  an  amount 
that  carried  enriching  energy  throughout  the  Kingdom.  Hence¬ 
forth,  by  the  agency  of  the  ever  increasing  loan  fund,  the  help 
was  given  in  another  and  a  better  way,  as  we  shall  see. 

SEYMOUR  J.  PRICE. 

The  list  of  grants,  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  record,  will  be  printed 
as  an  appendix  to  these  articles.  Only  one  copy  of  several  of  the  early 
reports  appears  to  be  in  existence. 


Mr.  Price  found  more  material  than  he  anticipated  when  he 
promised  the  Editor  to  write  an  article,  or  possibly  two  articles, 
on  the  Centenary  of  the  Baptist  Building  Fund.  Reference  has 
yet  to  be  made  to  the  defunct  Baptist  Metropolitan  Chapel 
Building  Society  and  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  Fund  and  the 
Building  Fund  of  the  General  Baptist  Association  of  the  New 
Connexion.  Two  more  articles  will  therefore  be  needful,  after 
which  it  is  anticipated  the  series  will  be  published  in  permanent 
form.. 

In  connection  with  the  Baptist  Laymen’s  Missionary  Move¬ 
ment  for  supplying  literature  to  Baptist  ministers  abroad  and 
missionaries  on  the  foreign  field,  a  large  number  of  applications 
have  been  received  for  THE  BAPTIST  QUARTERLY.  Per¬ 
haps  some  subscribers  to  the  Magazine  would  be  prepared  to 
pass  their  copy  on,  after  reading  it,  or  would  subscribe  for  a 
copy  to  be  sent  to  an  applicant.  If  so,  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Byford, 
19  Banstead  Road,  Purley,  Surrey,  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  such  friends. 

12 
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Baptist  Beginnings  in  the  West 
Riding. 

local  Church  history  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
X  gives  ample  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  general  state¬ 
ment  that  in  seventeenth  century  England,  Episcopacy  was  merely 
the  formal  state  expression  of  religion,  while  Puritanism  was  its 
ruling  force.  Many  of  the  clergy  themselves  refused  to  comply 
with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Robert  Moore,  Rector  of 
Guiseley,  near  Rawdon,  for  over  half  a  century,  was  notorious 
for  his  nonconformity,  and  is  generally  designated  in  the  records 
as  “  Old  Liberty  Moore  ”  Time  after  time  he  was  summoned 
for  disobedience  before  the  High  Commission  at  York,  but 
although  always  condemned  and  threatened,  he  never  was 
imprisoned  or  deposed,  so  high  was  his  character  and  so  strong 
his  position  in  general  regard.  Although  he  publicly  •  declared 
that  the  Archbishop  of  York  “  could  not  preach  and  was  a  doting 
fool  ”  the  Court  dared  not  touch  him.  In  1601  he  built  the 
Rectory  which  is  still  in  use,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Tudor 
architecture;  and  a  Latin  inscription  over  the  doorway  declares: 
“  The  House  of  a  faithful  Pastor,  not  a  blind  guide,  and  not  a 
robber ;  Robert  More  was  Rector  of  this  Church  and  founder  of 
this  house  Woe  unto  the  sacrilegious  man.  Woe  unto  the 
enemies  of  Levi.  A.D.  1601.” 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  when  excavations  were  made  in  the 
Rectory  grounds,  there  was  unearthed  a  large  stone  trough,  which 
the  present  incumbent.  Canon  Howson,  frankly  acknowledges 
must  have  been  used  as  an  open-air  baptistery  for  adults— 
suggesting  that  our  Baptist  practices  were  not  unknown  even 
within  the  Episcopal  fold.  One  of  Moore’s  successors  shrewdly 
”  conformed  ”  in  1662,  but  the  puritan  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Rawdon  substantiated  his  claim  to  be  the  legal  patron  of  the 
benefice  of  Rawdon,  and  secured  its  detachment  from  the  parish 
of  Guiseley,  in  which  it  had  up  till  then  been  embraced. 

The  movement  generally  designated  ”  Congregational,” 
including  Presbyterians,  Independents  and  Baptists,  was  wid^ 
spread  and  influential  in  Yorkshire  from  Cromwell’s  time.  Amdng 
the  ejected  clergy  in  1662,  no  fewer  than  twenty-one  belonged  to 
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the  Leeds  district,  and  sixteen  in  and  around  Bradford,  a  remark¬ 
able  number  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  towns  at  that  time 
had  populations  of  only  about  nine  thousand  and  six  thousand 
respectively.  The  Five  Mile  Act  of  1666  drove  them  from  their 
ministerial  homes  and  hounded  them  from  one  locality  to 
another.  The  parish  Churches  and  subordinate  Chapels  were 
mostly  deserted,  and  efficient  preachers  could  not  be  found — even 
readers  of  printed  homilies  were  scarce.  One  ejected  clergyman, 
who  had  been  a  Rector  in  Nottingham,  was  a  native  of  Rawdon, 
Samuel  Cotes,  and  he  came  to  reside  with  his  father,  Christopher 
Cotes,  at  “  Crow  Trees,”  a  large  house  within  sight  of  the  famous 
“  Buckstone  Rock,”  refuge  and  sanctuary  of  harassed  conven- 
ticlers.  In  1672,  he  was  registered  as  a  licensed  Presbyterian 
preacher,  and  held  services  in  meeting  houses  throughout  the 
district. 

Independents,  too,  were  numerous  and  active.  Oliver 
Heyw'ood,  ejected  from  Coley  in  Lancashire,  and  whose  “Life” 
was  written  by  our  Baptist  Dr.  Fawcett,  was  an  ardent  and 
eloquent  evangelist  over  a  wide  area,  and  frequently  preached  in 
and  around  Rawdon.  Several  of  his  licensed  meeting  places 
were  among  the  most  important  residences  in  the  parish  and  are 
still  extant :  Rawdon  Hall  (home  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor), 
Crow  Trees,  Ivy  House  (for  which,  in  1672,  Josiah  Collier, 
relative  of  the  famous  Jeremy  Collier,  obtained  a  license,  and 
which  later  became  a  home  for  Quakers),  and  Rawdon  Low  Hall, 
whose  owner,  a  substantial  yeoman,  John  Hardaker,  seems  to  have 
been  the  chief  support  and  encourager  of  the  brethren  who,  in 
1712,  built  the  first  Dissenting  Chapel  in  the  Wood.  For,  when 
in  1672,  the  “  Indulgence  ”  was  withdrawn,  and  services  in  these 
houses  were  no  longer  protected,  it  was  in  the  large  cave  under 
Buckstone  Rock,  within  John  Hardaker’s  estate,  which,  sheltered 
by  a  “  lean-to  roof,”  he  used  as  a  cowshed,  that  the  Conventicles 
were  continued.  Here  large  congregations  met,  and  tradition 
says  that  watchers  used  to  be  posted  on  the  heights  above  to 
give  warning  of  the  approach  of  constables  armed  with  powers 
of  arrest. 

y\nd  now  the  circle  must  be  more  narrowly  drawn,  to 
describe  the  beginnings  of  the  Baptist  cause  in  the  West  Riding. 
There  is  some  slight  evidence  that,  as  early  as  1655,  a  Baptist 
church  existed  in  Bradford,  but  it  seems  to  have  died  out,  and 
to  have  had  no  connection  with  the  churches  formed  by  William 
Mitchell  a  generation  later.  The  first  meeting  place 
at  Rawdon  was  built  in  1712,  but  the  church  was  not  formally 
constituted  till  1715,  when  a  minister  was  ordained,  and 
when  written  records  began  to  be  kept.  This  old  Church  Book 
has  been  well  preserved,  and  indeed  is  still  regularly  used,  not  as 
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during  the  first  150  years  for  periodic  entries  describing  the 
successive  pastorates  and  the  changing  circumstances,  but  for 
the  signatures  of  all  who  are  baptised  and  added  to  the  Church. 
The  earliest  entry  in  this  Book  traces  the  origin  of  the  Church 
to  the  “  ministry  of  several  of  Christ’s  ambassadors,  who  were 
providentially  cast  among  us  in  these  parts,  especially  William 
Mitchell.  We  stayed  for  some  time,  not  being  joined  to  any 
particular  church,  nor  having  submitted  to  the  public  ordinances 
of  the  Gospel,  for  which  reason  (we  suppose)  we  would  have 
been  reproachfully  called  Antinominians — but  far  from  deserving 
that  character,  the  Lord  further  opened  our  eyes,  and  explained 
to  us  His  miiid  and  will  revealed  in  His  Word,  particularly  in 
the  matter  of  positive  worship — we  cordially  embraced  and 
submitted  to  the  same,  being  baptised  upon  profession  of  our 
faith  and  the  manifest  token  of  saving  Conversion — and  there¬ 
upon  added  to  a  people  of  the  same  principle  and  practise  in 
Lancashire — there  being  no  nearer  that  we  then  knew  of,  with 
whom  we  could  conscientiously  sit  down.  And  we  not  being 
(as  we  then  thought)  a  competent  number  to  be  set  down  of 
ourselves — but  the  Lord,  having  still  more  work  to  do  in  this 
country,  had  by  His  good  Providence  directed  the  above  named 
W.  Mitchell  to-  make  his  abode  among  us  in  these  parts,  where 
he  spent  his  ministerial  labours  till  his  last  breath,  till  it  pleased 
the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  to  order  that  faithful  labourer  from 
this  Lower  to  His  Upper  House,  which  (though  it  was  gain  to 
him)  was  a  smarting  stroke  to  us,  for  in  him  we  lost  a  minister, 
orthodox  in  his  principles,  pious  in  his  life,  indefatigable  in  his 
labours.  And  though  that  people  in  Lancashire  (Rossendale)  to 
whom  we  belonged  was  obliged  by  virtue  of  their  relation  to  us, 
to  take  some  care  of  us,  which  they  did,  so  far  as  their  circum¬ 
stances  would  allow  of,  or  we  reasonably  expect,  considering 
their  distance  from  us — and  yet  it  came  far  short  of  what  our 
necessity  required —  and  after  asking  counsel  and  direction  from 
the  Lord,  we  thought  it  advisable  that  our  Church  relation  with 
them  should  be  removed,  and  we  in  Yorkshire  orderly  dismissed 
from  them  and  set  down  as  a  particular  congregated  Church,  so 
be  we  could  find  out  a  person  competently  qualified  and  cordially 
willing  to  take  pastoral  charge  of  us,  after  much  enquiry,  at  last 
John  Wilson  came  by  way  of  trial  for  a  considerable  time.  He 
was  dismissed  from  a  people  in  Furness,  set  dowm  among  us  as 
a  member  and  ordained  on  August  31st,  1715.” 

The  most  considerable  personality,  then,  in  the  early  days 
w'as  this  man  of  Apostolic  zeal,  William  Mitchell.  Converted  in 
1681,  when  nineteen,  he  only  then  began  to  learn  to  read  while 
working  at  the  loom,  but  three  years  later  he  was  itinerating  as  a 
free  lance  evangelist,  without  license  until  the  passing  of  the 
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Toleration  Act  in  1689.  Haywood  says  he  belonged  to  the  Free 
Grace  movement,  and  Crosley  describes  him  as  setting  forth  “  the 
exceeding  rich  and  free  grace  of  the  Gospel,”  while  crowds  from 
all  parts  Hocked  to  hear  him  in  the  fields  and  woods — many  out 
of  curiosity  and  some  to  scoff, — but,  powerful  impressions  were 
produced  by  his  simple,  sincere  and  fervent  utterances,  notwith¬ 
standing  a  certain  “  unpolished  temper  and  harsh  delivery.”  His 
religious  experiences  read  like  pages  from  Bunyan’s  Grace 
Abomiding-  He  was  long  under  deep  conviction  of  sin,  and 
for  several  years  was  seldon  seen  to  laugh.  Twice  he  was 
arrested,  and  once  confined  in  York  Castle,  and  only  released 
a  few  days  before  the  Liberty  granted  by  King  James  was 
proclaimed.  He  and  his  cousin,  David  Crosley,  seven  years 
younger,  a  working  stone  mason,  both  belonging  to  Heptonstall, 
near  Hebden  Bridge,  covered  a  preaching  circuit  of  forty  miles, 
with  twenty  meeting  places  and  they  lodged  in  about  two  hundred 
homes  of  their  hearers.  Bacup  in  Rossendale  was  an  important 
centre  of  their  labours,  and  there  a  Chapel  was  built  for  their 
special  use.  For  some  years  they  were  simply  evangelists,  re¬ 
gardless  of  Church  order  or  sacraments.  Baptist  principles  and 
practice  do  not  appear  till  1692,  when  David  Crosley,  during  a 
preaching  tour  in  the  Midlands,  embraced  the  views  of  the  Par¬ 
ticular  Baptists  there,  and  on  his  return  to  the  North  won  over 
his  cousin,  whereupon  they  both  advocated  the  new  discipline  for 
the  Rossendale  Church  and  its  branches.  The  change  was 
accepted  only  gradually,  but  it  is  fairly  certain  that  the  Rawdon 
group  was  wholly  Baptist  before  the  erection  of  the  first  Chapel 
in  1712,  and  that  they  immersed  their  converts  in  the  river  Aire 
at  Apperley  Bridge. 

David  Crosley  was  a  man  of  strong  emotions,  possessed  of 
very  considerable  preaching  gifts,  but  his  character  was  erratic, 
and  his  behaviour  frequently  scandalous,  leading  to  stern  discip¬ 
line  and  sometimes  to  excommunication.  After  his  cousin’s  death, 
he  published  in  1707  a  posthumous  pamphlet  by  Mitchell — 
entitled  “  Jachin  and  Boaz,”  a  compendium  of  doctrine,  the  rigid 
hypercalvinism  of  which  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  his  fervid  free 
grace  evangelism.  (It  has  been  reprinted  in  the  third  volume  of 
our  Transactions  by  the  kindness  of  Principal  Blomfield.)  The 
section  on  Free  Will,  incorporated  from  Chamock,  subtly  but 
unsuccessfully  attempts  to  correlate  that  doctrine  with  Mitchell’s 
high  and  dry  Predestinarianism.  The  pamphlet  enunciates  a 
very  strict  conception  of  Church,  Ministry  and  Sacraments — 
Order  and  Discipline  being  dealt  with  in  no  fewer  than  thirty-nine 
paragraphs.  References  to  Teaching  Elders  suggest  Presbyterian 
influences.  “  Where  there  are  no  teaching  officers,  none  may 
administer  the  Sacraments,  nor  can  the  Church  authorize  any 
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transiently  to  do  so.”  A  modified  Connexionalism  is  urged — 
Synods  and  Councils  to  deal  with  difficulties  as  to  doctrine  or 
Administration,  but  only  for  advice,  not  with  power  of  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  several  Churches. 

Another  Baptist  pioneer  of  the  West  Riding  deserves 
brief  mention,  John  Moore,  a  convert  of  Mitchell’s,  who 
became  to  his  leader  what  Timothy  was  to  Paul,  a  colleague  of 
most  gracious  disposition  and  abundant  labours.  In  1689,  we  find 
him  acting  as  shepherd  of  Mitchell’s  flock  in  Rawdon,  until  in 
1698  he  removed  to  Bromsgrove,  where  Crosley  had  been  baptized, 
Two  years  later  he  was  ordained  the  first  minister  of  a  Church  in 
Northampton,  'which  subsequently  became  the  important  College 
Street  Baptist  Church.  In  1711,  Moore  published  a  volume  of 
sermons,  God’s  Matchless  Love  to  a  Sinful  World.  These 
sermons  are  of  very  great  length  and  show  extraordinary  power 
of  analysis  and  allegorical  interpretation — one  having  no  fewer 
than  ninety-five  divisions  and  sub-divisions.  They  are  admirable 
in  spirit  and  sentiment. 

By  way  of  review  the  following  points  may  be  noted. 

(1)  There  were  baptized  believers  in  the  West  Riding 
before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  apparently  the 
distinctive  rite  ’was  not  made  prominent  in  a  sectarian  way  at 
the  beginning.  In  the  original  Rawdon  Trust  Deed  of  date  1712, 
the  term  Baptist  is  not  used,  but  “  Protestant  Dissenters  from 
the  Church  of  England,  yet  owning  a  Christian  and  sincere  belief 
in  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  said 
Church,  and  usually  known  under  the  definition  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  persuasion.”  Also,  John  Moore  had  no  hesitation  in 
taking  the  oversight  of  the  Northampton  Church,  which  was  not 
strict  but  open  on  the  question  of  membership. 

(2)  The  Baptist  cause  here  did  not  originate  as  a  mere 
peasant  or  illiterate  movement.  Probably  as  in  Corinth,  there 
were  “  not  many  wise,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,”  but 
there  were  some.  Men  of  substance  and  public  spirit,  squires 
and  landowners  in  the  neighbourhood  were  at  least  sympathisers 
— and  the  Trustees  in  the  earliest  Deed  were:  two  Yeomen 
(probably  well-to-do  farmers),  one  Batchelor  (a  subordinate 
degree  of  Knighthood),  one  Physician,  and  one  Clothier  (probably 
a  weaver  of  cloth),  and  their  well-formed  signatures  to  the  Deed 
suggest  men  of  character  and  facility  in  penmanship.  And  the 
earliest  records  in  the  Old  Church  Book  are  admirably  expressed 
in  a  beautifully  artistic  caligraphy.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Baptist  cause  were  also  pioneers  in  establishing  the  first  public 
school  in  Rawdon. 

(3)  The  terms  Dissenter,  Independent,  Nonconformist  are 
misleading  if  they  are  taken  to  convey  a  merely  negative  attitude, 
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as  if  the  chief  concern  was  to  repudiate  interference  from 
without,  and  to  refuse  obedience  to  all  authority.  Behind  the 
protest  against  certain  forms  of  Order  and  Ritual  there  lay  a 
positive  testimony  to  the  loftiest  spiritual  realities — an  intense 
earnestness  for  scriptural  and  intelligent  faith,  and  a  passion  for 
political  liberty — not  for  anarchy  and  license,  but  for  the  building 
up  of  a  better  social  order.  And  the  spirit  of  toleration — of 
recognising  the  good  in  other  Communions,  was  not  lacking.  In 
a  local  Church  “  Circular  letter  ”  of  these  early  days  there  occurs 
the  following ;  “  Let  not  people  indulge  the  narrowness  of  their 
minds,  nor  their  rash  and  uncharitable  censures  of  Christians  of 
different  denominations,  perhaps  wiser  and  better  men  than 
themselves.” 

(4)  Finally,  there  was  a  deep  concern  about  the  religious 
condition  of  the  nation,  and  a  conviction  that  the  widespread 
degeneracy  was  largely  attributable  to  the  failure  of  Christian 
people  to  live  up  to  their  profession  and  privileges.  Here  is  part 
of  a  letter  issued  from  the  Rawdon  Church  about  1720.  “  Nothing 
is  more  evident  than  that  the  vitals  of  Christianity  in  these  our 
days  are  diminisht  and  grown  small.  Genuine  religion  is  wearing 
out  of  the  world,  and  many  families  whose  fathers  were  pious, 
are  grown  prophane;  and  the  rising  generation  are  weary  of 
Religion  and  a  Church  state.  And  even  too  many  of  the  saints 
themselves  make  I^ut  an  indifferent  figure  ;  some  are  ignorant, 
some  negligent,  some  impudent,  some  contentious,  some  cen¬ 
sorious,  and  even  many  that  we  hope  well  of,  are  in  the  main 
so  degenerate  and  indifferent,  and  so  like  the  men  of  this  world, 
’tis  hard  to  distinguish  ’em.  God  may  have  golden  designs  and 
gracious  reserves  tack’t  onto  the  backside  of  these  clouds.  But 
it  is  clear  that  judgment  must  begin  or  end  at  the  House  of  God. 
Storms  make  men  prize  their  harbour,  and  they  that  neglect  to 
mend  their  ship  whilst  in  it,  may  see  and  lament  their  fault  when 
too  late  any  other  way,  than  by  becoming  warnings  to  others  who 
would  take  no  w^arnings  themselves-  Build  on  the  Rock.  Learn 
to  look  with  your  own  eyes.  Get  Faith.  No  reformation’s  good 
but  what  reduces  things  to  their  first  beginnings.  Commend 
yourselves  to  God  in  well  doing,  as  those  that  would  have  room 
in  a  royal  breast,  and  a  secret  chamber  till  a  stormy  day  be  done ! 

DAVID  GLASS. 


Capel-y-ffin. 

I  HAVE  recently  had  the  privilege  to  examine  a  ragged  small 
quarto,  bound  in  vellum,  and  inscribed  A  Register  Book  for 
the  use  of  the'Baptized  Church  of  Christ  meeting  at  Chapel  y  Ffin. 
It  is  dated  1794,  but  it  also  contains  “  writings  and  agreements 
copyd  out  of  the  old  decayd  Register  Book  ”  from  1737.  Capel- 
y-ffin  (which  takes  its  name,  “  the  chapel  at  the  boundary,”  not 
from  the  meeting-house  hereafter  referred  to,  but  from  an  ancient 
chapel-of-ease  of  the  parish-church  of  Llanigon)  is  a  scattered 
hamlet  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Breconshire,  where  the 
counties  of  Brecon,  Monmouth  and  Hereford  meet,  lying  along 
the  northern  part  of  the  next  to  the  most  easterly  of  the  four 
valleys  which  run  up  into  the  Black  Mountains,  the  vale  of  Ewyas. 
It  is  still  a  secluded  place,  where  the  road  ceases  to  become  really 
practicable  for  twentieth-century  vehicles  and  the  nearest  con¬ 
venient  railway  station  is  ten  miles  off,  at  Llanvihangel  Crucomey 
where,  in  1678,  another  “  dissenter,”  the  Ven.  David  Lewis  (alias 
Charles  Baker),  a  Jesuit,  was  brought  before  the  magistrate.  But 
in  the  years  covered  by  the  register-book  the  place  was  even  more 
retired  and  suitable  for  the  gatherings  of  a  sect  still  hardly 
immune  from  persecution.  Even  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  normal  ways  in  and  out  of  the  valley  were 
by  the  mountain  bridle-paths  to  Hay  at  the  north  and  to  Long- 
town  on  the  east;  the  southern  end  was  not  opened  up  as  it  is 
to-day,  and  Archdeacon  Coxe  in  his  Tour  Through  Monmouth¬ 
shire  (1801)  gives  a  most  alarming  account  of  his  adventures  in 
a  chaise  when  penetrating  the  vale  of  Ewyas  from  Abergavenny. 
In  the  register  it  is  noted  (15th  Septr.  1805)  that  “Abergavenny 
is  far  from  here  and  none  from  here  goes  there  but  seldom,”  and 
that  letters  should  be  directed  “  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Swetman 
Shopkeeper  Hay  Breconshire.” 

The  easternmost  valley  of  the  Black  Mountains,  adjoining 
Ewyas,  is  that  of  Olchon,  and  at  its  southern  end,  in  more  or  less 
open  country,  is  Oldcastle,  the  home  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  some¬ 
times  called  Lord  Cobham,  the  leader  of  the  Lollards  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  After  his  escape  from  the  Tower  and  the 
abortive  rising  of  1414  he  fled  to  the  west  and  was  in  hiding  in 
the  vale  of  Olchon  for  three  years,  from  whence  he  organized  the 
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disturbances  which  eventually  lead  up  to  his  re-capture  and  hang¬ 
ing  in  1417.  The  diocese  of  Hereford,  to  which  Olchon  and 
Oldcastle  were  adjacent,  was  one  of  the  centres  of  Lollardy,  and 
without  doubt  Sir  John’s  enormous  influence  (he  was  a  man  of 
personality  and  ability  as  well  as  of  position  and  wealth)  extended 
the  short  distance  over  the  mountain  ridge  to  the  then  Welsh¬ 
speaking  inhabitants  of  Ewyas.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  the  language 
objection,  it  is  possible  that  Bwlch  Efengyl  (Gospel  Pass)  which 
opens  the  northern  end  of  Ewyas,  gets  its  name  from  Lollard 
preachers.  Popular  tradition  associates  it  with  the  presence  of 
St.  Paul,  while  some  writers  have  brought  Archbishop  Baldwin 
through  here  when  on  his  crusading  mission ;  the  second  conjec¬ 
ture  is  as  certainly  wrong  as  the  first,  for  Giraldus,  who  was  with 
the  archbishop,  definitely  says  that  they  went  from  “  Landeu  ”  to 
Abergavenny  via  Coed  Grono  i.e.,  Grwyne-fawr,  the  next  valley 
west. 

Joshua  Thomas,  that  indefatigable  collector  of  traditions,  was 
toid  about  1750  that  in  1633  there  was  formed  in  the  vale  of 
Olchon  a  Church  of  Particular  Baptists  under  the  pastorate  of 
one  Howell  Vaughan.  Though  politically  in  Herefordshire,  it 
was  accounted  the  second  nonconformist  church  to  be  founded 
in  Wales  and  the  first  of  that  persuasion.^ 

From  very  early  days  the  Olchon  Baptists  had  a  “  branch  ” 
at  Capel-y-ffin,  and  the  two  places  were  closely  associated.  There 
was  never  a  distinct  meeting-house  at  Olchon,  worship  being 


1  There  is  no  need  to  question  the  tradition  that  the  influence  of  Sir 
John  Oldcastle  had  persisted,  and  that  dissent  was  rife  in  the  vale.  There 
is,  however,  abundant  contemporary  evidence  that  there  was  no  dissenting 
church  in  Wales  before  1639,  when  Wroth,  Craddock  and  Jessey  organized 

iat  Llanvaches.  Had  there  existed  any  organized  church  in  Olchon  then, 
of  any  shade,  silence  about  it  would  have  been  most  unjust.  The  leaders 
of  the  Llanvaches  church  were  in  Bristol  16-12/3,  when  local  Baptists 
!  were  influential  enough  to  win  John  Tombes  thoroughly  to  Baptist 
'  principles.  Therefore  it  is  quite  possible  that  from  1643  onwards.  Baptist 
views  may  have  become  known,  both  at  Llanvaches  and  at  Olchon.  Yet 
repeated  search  for  evidence  has  found  nothing  earlier  than  the  entries 
in  the  church  book  of  Swansea,  now  at  Swansea,  Massachusetts.  They 
were  summarised  in  1795  by  Joshua  Thomas,  and  published  fully  in  Welsh 
page  13  of  the  Trafodion  Cymdeithas  Hanes  Bedyddwyr  Cymru,  1910-1911. 
1  Mr.  Thomas  Richards  concludes  that  early  in  February  1649/50  “  a  Baptist 
cause  was  started  at  the  Hay  in  Breconshire  as  a  convenient  meeting-place 
■  for  the  converted  Independents  of  Llanigon  and  the  Baptists  who  had 
some  years  foregathered  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  at  Olchon 
,  in  Herefordshire  ”  ;  and  he  notes  that  the  researches  of  Baptist  historians 
have  hitherto  failed  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
church.  It  should  be  observed  that  Myles  and  Proud  went  to  London 
(not  to  Olchon)  to  learn  more  fully,  and  to  be  baptized.  The  letters  of 
1650  published  by  Ivimey  would  agree  with  the  theory  that  the  dissenters 
of  Olchon  were  converted  to  Baptist  principles  and  were  organized  into 
j  a  church  early  in  that  year. — Editor. 
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conducted  in  private  houses;  and  so  when,  in  1762,  an  acre  of 
ground  was  given  in  Capel-y-ffin  and  a  meeting-house  built  there¬ 
on,  the  Olchon  “  church  ”  became  merged  in  and  lost  its  name  to 
Capel-y-ffin. 

ft  is  thus  seen  that  this  tiny  Welsh  hamlet  has  a  tradition  of 
religious  “  dissent  ”  going  back  to  the  days  of  Henry  V.  Whether 
that  tradition  is  unbroken  is  not  clear,  but  the  Baptists  of  the 
neighbourhood  are  conscious  and  proud  of  the  antiquity  of  their 
association,  and  always  date  it  to  the  fifteenth  century.^  It  is 
possible  that  there  is  here  a  tenuous  link  between  pre-reformation 
dissenters  and  post-reformation  Protestants — but  no  sufficient 
continuity  to  make  Wiclif  or  Oldcastle,  much  less  Langland  or 
Fr.  John  Ball,  “  morning-stars  of  the  Reformation.” 

The  register-book  of  this  ancient  community  was  kept  in  no 
ways  methodically  or  completely.  It  includes  lists  of  members, 
baptisms  (by  immersion  in  the  Afon  Honddhu  and  other  streams) 
amounts  and  details  of  collections,  disciplinary  records,  and 
notices  of  pastors,  who  until  I'ecently  merely  added  the  duties  of 
the  ministry  to  their  work  as  farmers.  No  marriages  are  re¬ 
corded  (this  was  the  business  of  the  parish-church)  nor  deaths, 
except  incidentally.  Throughout  its  pages,  from  1737,  the  same 
family  names  continually  appear,  many  of  which,  Watkins,  Lewis 
and  Price,  for  example,  are  with  us  still. 

From  the  entry  of  a  Church  Meeting  on  June  2nd,  1784,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  complete  fusion  of  Olchon  with  Capd-y-ffin 
did  not  take  place  until  that  date.  The  agreement  is  a  good 
example  of  the  decency  and  simplicity  which  characterized  their 
religion.  It  begins  as  follows  : 

We  agree  to  make  our  covenant  as  a  church  with  each 
other,  in  the  name,  and  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  His 
strength,  that  is  to  say  as  followeth.  First  if  a  Brother  or 
Sister  shall  be  found  guilty  of  giving  a  private  offence  to  a 
fellow-member,  that  such  offended  member  is  to  behave  to 
the  offender  according  to  the  rule  given  in  St.  Matt,  in  Chap, 
xviii.  15,  16,  17.  Secondly,  not  to  forget  or  forsake  the 
Assembling  of  ourselves  together,  on  our  publick,  and  more 
private  prayer  meetings,  but  in  love,  and  after,  instruct, 
sympathize,  comfort,  bear  each  other’s  burden.  And  pray 
with  and  for  one  another,  Heb.  10.  25.  Et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

Baptism  being  denied  to  infants,  christening  was  replaced  by 
a  naming  ceremony,  e.g. — 

William  and  Daniel  and  Mary  and  Sarah.  The  two  sons 
and  two  daughters  of  Wm.  Jones  by  Sarah  his  wife  were 

2  They  even  claim  that  Sir  John  Oldcastle  was  “  re-baptized  ”  in 
Olchon  brook,  but  there  is  no  evidence  beyond  vague  tradition. 
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named  (as  above)  before  many  witnesses  6th  of  January 
1812. 

John  the  son  of  John  Nichols  by  Blanche  Williams  his 
intended  wife  was  Named  before  witnesses.  Feb.  19,  1813. 

With  reference  to  this  last  entry,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  country  people  of  Great  Britain  have  never  regarded  the 
parenthood  of  betrothed  persons  with  excessive  disfavour.  So 
that  when,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  clergy,  as  against  the 
baronage,  urged  that  English  law  should  recognize  the  legitima¬ 
tion  of  children  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  their  parents,  they 
voiced  public  opinion  as  well  as  canon  law. 

There  are  two  moving  obituary  notices,  expressed  in  familiar 
terms : — 

Joan  Ellis  Died  August  24th,  1843.  .  .  .  She  had  the 
high  privilege  of  Living  consistent  with  her  profession.  .  .  . 
She  was  a  very  eminent  Christian,  faithful  and  zealous  with 
the  cause,  and  in  her  last  affliction  she  exemplified  all  Chris-, 
tian  graces  in  great  perfection — often  she  said  .  .  .  “  pray 
for  me  that  I  may  be  kept  from  murmuring.” 

Thomas  Prosser  of  Cwmbwch  died  Febry.  2nd.  1848 
....  He  (under) went  two  great  afflictions,  he  bore  them 
with  great  patience,  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God. 

A  good  proportion  of  the  register  is  taken  up  with  particulars 
of  the  exercise  of  the  discipline  of  “  exclusion,”  i.e.,  excommunica¬ 
tion,  which  in  any  given  case  was  resolved  on  in  private  and 
executed  in  public  meeting. 

For  what  offences  or  crimes  People  ought  to  be  excluded 
from  communion  (i.e.,  with  the  church). 

1.  Such  who  are  disturbers  of  the  Church’s  peace. 

1  Cor.  xi.  16,  Gal.  v.  12. 

2.  Such  as  do  not  keep  their  places  in  the  Church. 
Jude  vi.,  verse  19. 

3.  Such  who  walk  disorderly  and  irregular  in  their 
lives.  2  Thess.  iii.  6,  xi.  14. 

4.  All  such  as  commit  atrocious  crimes  unrepented  of 
and  continued  in  with  such  we  are  bid  not  to  eat  at  the  Lord’s 
Table.  1  Cor.  v.  11. 

5.  All  yt  are  erroneous  who  hold  and  propagate  doc¬ 
trine.  Rom.  xvi.  17  &  John  ix.  10,  11. 

The  end  of  excluding  persons  from  a  Church  ought  to 
be  the  glory  of  God  in  the  1st  place. 

2.  To  purge  the  church  and  preserve  it  from  infection 
a  little  leven  levens  the  whole  lump.  1  Cor.  v.  7,  13. 

3.  The  good  of  persons  excommunicated.  Jude,  verses 
23,  2  Thess  iii.  14,  2  Cor.  ii  7. 
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Sound  doctrine  here !  The  following  are  examples  of  its 
application. 

Chapel  y  ffin  May  4th.  1793.  Then  agreed  that  James 
Williams  to  be  excluded  for  drunkeness  and  other  crimes  laid 
to  his  Charge.  Anne  his  wife  to  be  suspended  for  false 
speaking  with  other  things  unbecoming  the  Gospel.  And 
Mary  Burton  for  injuring  her  fellow  member  and  other 
crimes.  To  be  done  at  the  Lord’s  Table.  Which  was  per¬ 
formed  the  Sabbath  following.  (Four  signatures.) 

23rd.  May  1801.  Then  agreed  for  Wm.  Edwards, 
Margaret  Price,  Jas.  Lewis  and  his  wife,  and  James  Price  to 
come  to'the  prayer  meeting  (at  our  meeting  house)  at  & 
upon  the  Day  which  the  Ministers  and  Messengers  at  the 
next  Annual  Meeting  shall  appoint  for  prayer  &  C  *  in  the 
Churches  and  our  Bro.  Geo.  Watkins  to  send  a  Letter  to 
acquaint  ye  sd.  Price  of  the  necessity  of  his  coming  as  he 
lives  not  near  to  be  otherwise  informed.  And  if  they  or  any 
of  them  shall  willingly  neglect  to  comply  to  exclude  such 
from  communion  upon  the  ordinance  day  next  following  for 
breaking  the  covenant  with  God  and  their  brethren  with 
other  errors  if  they  shall  not  be  restored  sooner. 

Jarne^  Lewis  &  his  wife  attended  &  gave  satisfaction  to 
the  Brethren. 

Witness  our  hands  27th.  May  1801.  (Five  signatures.) 

That  faith  was  regarded  as  well  as  morals  the  following 
entry  emphasizes  : 

Feb.  27.  1808.  Then  agreed  to  exclude  James  Price 
from  communion  with  the  Church  for  holding  and  propaga¬ 
ting  eroneous  Doctrines,  such  as  the  winchesterian  and  C  and 
profligate  life  to  be  done  at  our  next  ordinance  day,  which 
was  performed  after  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  administered  at 
the  Table  on  ye  27th.  of  March  1803.  As  witness  our  hands. 
John  Griffiths.  John  Lewis.  William  Price.  James  Lewis. 

“  Winchesterian  ”  doctrine  was  named  after  Elhanan  Win¬ 
chester,  a  Baptist  minister  from  Philadelphia,  who  between  1787 
and  1794  preached  in  London  with  great  acceptance  that  all  men 
would  ultimately  be  saved.  This  doctrine  had  previously  been 
called  Rellyan,  from  James  Relly  of  Pembroke,  from  whom  it  had 
passed  to  Winchester  through  James  Murray.  It  is  generally 
known  to-day  as  Universalism.  Its  adherents  in  America  had 
held  a  convention  in  1803  at  the  town  of  Winchester  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  had  published  a  Profession  of  Faith  known  as 
the  Winchester  Profession. 

3  From  elsewhere  in  the  register  I  find  that  “&  C”  included  fasting. 
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“  Back-sliding  ”  was  duly  noted.  Thus  : 

Sarah  Perrot  was  Baptized  Deer.  5th.  1802.  She  was 
excluded  March  25th.  1804  for  illegal  pregnancy  after 
previous  warning. 

Evan  Evans  of  the  Cwm  was  baptized  September  the 
1st.  1822.  He  was  excluded  he  being  guilty  of  fornication 
June  the  20,  1824. 

Under  date  August  17th,  1800,  the  names  of  fifty-two 
members  are  recorded,  of  whom  four,  three  women  and  a  man, 
were  subsequently  excluded.  A  note  is  added  that. 

There  is  seventeen  of  the  above  named  .  .  .  either  too 
far  off  and  can’t  attend,  or  negligent  and  do  not,  all  of  them 
poor  except  Jane  Gilbert  who  is  prevented  as  she  says  by  her 
husband. 

The  extracts  which  follow  are  from  a  letter  dated  September 
15th,  1805,  and  superscribed. 

The  Church  of  Christ  meeting  at  Olchon  in  Hereford¬ 
shire  and  Chapel  y  ffin  in  Breconshire  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
meeting  at  Broadmead  Bristol’ sendeth  salutation.  Honored 
Brethren 

Whereas  our  dear  sister  Ann  Williams  is  (in  providence) 
come  of  late  to  reside  in  Bristol  and  applyd  to  Dr.  Ryland  for 
being  received  a  member  with  and  among  you,  and  as  the 
Revd.  Dr.  sent  a  letter  to  our  Minister  G.  W.  signifying  his 
desire  to  be  informed  of  her  good  character.  .  .  .  She  in 
her  youth  submitted  to  the  ordinance  of  Baptism  &  gave 
herself  a  member  with  us  much  against  and  contrary  to  ye 
consent  &  will  of  her  parents  w'ith  other  relations  according 
to  the  flesh.  .  .  .  (She)  was  as  useful  as  could  be  wished 
according  to  her  power,  and  beyond  her  power  we  judge  that 
she  was  willing  as  she  delighted  to  entertain  strangers ;  which 
she  continued  to  do  for  a  number  of  years.  Untill  the  wheel 
of  providence  turned  unexpectedly  against  her  and  her  late 
husband  (we  hope  he  arrived  safe  above)  which  obligd  them 
both  to  quit  the  place  and  we  as  a  church  so  low  that  we 
could  not  extricate  them  out  of  any  part  of  their  distresses. 
So  she  Naomi-like  went  from  the  poor  neighbourhood  .  .  . 
partly  as  we  are  given  to  think,  by  poverty,  weakness,  old  age, 
&  perhaps  by  stubborness  and  abatement  in  her  first  love. 
But  be  that  as  it  may  we  feel  for  her.  ...  So  our  desire  is 
that  you  would  please  to  receive  her  in  the  Lord  watching 
over  her  &  performing  all  Christian  duties  towards  her  as 
becometh  Christians  to  their  fellow  members  so  we  commit 
you  and  her  to  the  Lord  and  to  the  word  of  His  grace  which 
is  able  to  build  you  &  her  and  us,  in  the  most  holy  faith.  That 
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the  God  of  peace  may  sanctify  you  and  us  wholly  and  that 
your  and  our  spirits  souls  and  bodies  may  be  preserved 
blameless  unto  the  comming  of  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  &  shall 
be  the  prayer  of 

Your  unworthy  poor  brethren,  &  C. 

The  minister  G.W.  referred  to  is  George  Watkins,  who  speaks 
thus  of  himself. 

And  unworthy  me  was  favoured  to  begin  to  engage  in 
the  pleasing  tho’  arduous  work  (of  the  ministry)  in  the  year 
1765.  .  .  .  And  having  obtained  help  of  God  I  continue  to 
this  day. '.  .  .  I  have  no  desire  to  live  any  longer  than  my 
Master  would  make  me  of  some  use  to  my  fellow-men  & 
fellow  Xtians  that  Jesus  X  may  be  more  and  more  glorified 
in  the  salvation  of  the  objects  of  his  eternal  love.  So  be  it. 
Geo.  Watkins.  June  6.  1806. 

On  the  inside  of  the  back  cover  is  an  anxious  note  on  Lord 
Sidmouth’s  bill  (1811)  to  restrain  laymen  (“Blacksmiths, 
Chimneysweepers,  Pig-drovers,  Pedlars,  Coblers  ”)  from  preach¬ 
ing.  “  The  bill  is  thrown  out.” 

Throughout  the  book  the  handwritings  are  notably  literate, 
the  spelling  not  often  “  eroneous,”  and  the  facts  well  expressed. 
There  are  no  entries  in  Welsh,  except  the  transcription  of  a 
hymn.  Occasionally  I  came  across  examples  of  the  more  fervid 
.style  of  evangelical  diction,  for  example  : 

Our  brethren  enjoyed  great  liberty  in  speaking  and  the 
Doctrine  was  dropping  like  rain.  (1838.) 

When  the  net  was  drawn  up,  we  found  that  some  had 
been  caught,  and  drawn  (we  hope)  from  their  old  element 
to  breath  in  the  air  of  Calvary.  (1842.) 

In  reading  these  records  of  a  despised  sect  of  one  hundred 
and  two  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  brought  vividly  to  my  mind 
the  early  days  of  the  Church.  The  simplicity,  the  faithfulness, 
the  stern  discipline,  the  unwordliness,  the  trust  in  God  and  His 
grace,  whatever  the  world  might  do  or  say,  are  reflected  clearly 
in  the  records  of  these  folk  whose  salvation  lay,  not  in  adult 
baptism  and  in  ordinances,  but  in  their  transparent  good  faith. 
And  their  descendants  of  to-day  are  not  unworthy  of  them.  Their 
religion  is  a  reality;  they  hold  it  simply,  firmly  and  almost 
without  a  thought  of  any  other;  and  the  newspaper  has  not  yet 
supplanted  the  Sunday  sermon,  which  is  appraised  and  appre¬ 
ciated  as  an  art-connoisseur  his  treasures.  The  comparison  is 
deliberate,  for  preaching  is  here  still  a  popular  art  of  which  all 
know  the  rules  and  the  criteria. 
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Baptist  Gleanings  in  Stafford 

The  Rev.  A.  G.  Matthews,  M.A.,  has  written  an  admirable 
account  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  Staffordshire, 
prefaced  with  some  account  of  the  Puritans,  Presbyterians, 
Baptists,  and  Quakers  in  the  county  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  and  of  future  Baptist 
students  who  may  undertake  a  similar  volume  for  our  own 
denomination,  the  chief  Baptist  facts  are  extracted. 

In  1644  Captain  John  Garland  and  James  Cokayne  were 
examined  by  a  minister,  commissioned  by  a  council  of  war  at 
Stafford,  for  preaching  at  Ipstones  (between  Cheadle  and  Leek). 
First  they  claimed  that  the  scriptures  allowed  every  man  to 
preach  who  had  ability.  Then  they  were  accused  of  preaching 
that  baptism  without  faith  was  of’ no  force,  that  the  baptising  of 
infants  was  anti-christian,  that  soul  and  body  both  lie  in  the 
grave  till  the  resurrection,  that  the  calling  of  the  clergy  is  anti- 
christian,  that  we  may  keep  any  day  for  the  Sabbath,  as  well  as 
the  day  we  do  keep.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  is  unknown,  and 
so  are  the  future  activities  of  these  men. 

In  1649  Colonel  Henry  Danvers  was  governor  of  Stafford, 
and  member  of  a  General  Baptist  Church  there,  whose  Elder  was 
Henry  Hagger.  These  men  were  both  active  for  five  or  six 
years  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  group  of  churches  in  1651  urged 
Cromwell  to  carry  out  a  thorough  reformation;  another  group 
in  1654  descended  to  details,  and  urged  the  regulation  of 
alehouses. 

The  Quakers  raided  these  General  Baptist  churches  and  won 
two  prominent  ministers,  Thomas  Hamersley  and  Humphrey 
Woolrich,  who  devoted  themselves  by  public  debate  and  otherwise 
to  bring  over  all  their  friends;  in  this  they  had  much  success. 

We  should  like  to  know  the  names  of  the  County  Tryers, 
both  lay  and  minister. 

In  1664  a  pessimist  magistrate  kept  reporting  about  plots  by 
old  soldiers,  especially  “  they  hotspurs.  Anabaptists  and 
Quakers  ” ;  next  year  he  had  arrested  a  company  of  conven- 
ticlers.  One  man  did  turn  informer  next  year,  and  said  that 
Major  Gledman  in  London  was  ready  to  take  command  of  four 
hundred  men,  for  whom  horses  had  been  bought  at  Penkridge 
Fair.  Meanwhile  the  constables  were  making  presentations,  and 
accused  twenty-one  people  that  year  of  being  “  Anabaptists  ” — 
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a  good  word  to  apply  to  anybody  disliked — and  twelve  more  of 
leaving  their  infants  unbaptised. 

The  clergy  reported  to  their  bishop  in  1669  that  two  conven¬ 
ticles  were  kept  in  Burton-on-Trent,  both  great;  the  place  for 
the  Baptist  was  either  at  the  Shiltons,  widow  Honeworth,  or 
Dixon  Blount,  or  is  not  named.  At  Stafford  John  Wade 
sheltered  three  hundred  or  four  hundred,  including  John  Hudson, 
Samuel  Harper,  Thomas  Dickinson.  At  Coulton  (near 
Rugeley)  thirty  or  forty  Anabaptists  met  at  the  houses  of  George 
Wright  and  Richard  Whiston.  At  Hanbury  (near  Tutbury) 
others  met  in  the  houses  of  Thomas  Edwards,  George  Mallener, 
and  Anne  Cottdn. 

In  1672  the  following  licences  were  issued,  avowedly  for 
Baptists ;  On  25  July,  for  the  parish  of  Audley  (between  New¬ 
castle  and  Nantwich),  Thomas  Beech,  for  the  house  of  John 
Cotrocke,  and  Thomas  Sillito,  for  the  house  of  Samuel  Sillito. 
On  5  September,  John  Blundell,  for  the  house  of  William 
Tomlinson,  of  Burton. 

The  church  of  Lichfield  was  still  existing,  and  William 
Pardoe,  even  in  prison,  was  able  to  help  it.  Dean  Wood 
acknowledged  in  1684  that,  despite  all  his  efforts,  “  three  or  four 
Anabaptists  and-  one  Quaker  ”  declined  to  come  to  communion ; 
and  three  years  later  he  could  only  boast  that  he  had  stopped 
conventicles.  In  1690  David  Crosley  found  the  Particular 
Baptists  here,  but  preferring  to  meet  outside  the  city.  Lawrence 
Spooner  was  pastor  about  1702,  and  was  followed  by  Benjamin 
Hands,  in  whose  day  the  centre  was  Little  Saredon,  on  the  way 
to  Penkridge.  Hands,  however,  was  reported  to  Dr.  John  Evans 
in  1717  as  at  Darlaston,  near  Walsall  and  Wednesbury;  his 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  in  1724  by  Sing  of  Bridgnorth. 
For  half  a  century  there  is  no  further  sign  of  any  Baptists  in 
Staffordshire. 

Baptist  life  began  again  in  the  county  when  members  from 
Brierley  Hill  came  to  live  at  Coseley  in  1776,  whence  arose  the 
Darkhouse  church.  From  this  time  Mr.  Matthews  devotes  him¬ 
self  chiefly  to  the  Congregational  churches,  but  he  gives  a  long 
and  lively  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Benjamin  Manders  it 
Wolverhampton,  involving  the  erection  of  a  chapel  at  Temple 
Street  in  1795. 

One  curious  fact  deserves  to  be  followed  up.  Near  Rushton, 
in  a  field  overlooking  the  Dane  Valley,  are  several  gravestones, 
some  dated  from  1672,  the  oldest  visible  now  is  1687.  The  farm 
was  once  owned  by  a  Baptist,  who  bequeathed  it  with  the 
condition  that  the  house  should  always  be  available  as  a  Baptist 
preaching  station.  This  right  was  exercised  in  1824,  by  the 
minister  at  Hanley.  The  last  interment  was  about  1780. 


Prayer  in  the  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus. 

IN  a  brief  word  of  introduction  I  want  to  define  the  scope  and 
the  limits  of  this  paper.  Its  Theme  is  the  Theory  and  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Prayer  in  the  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus.  Everything 
that  is  written  here  will  come  within  the  scope  of  that  title  and 
will  not  go  beyond  it. 

The  Practice  of  Jesus. 

One  of  the  very  obvious  facts  revealed  by  the  Gospels  is  that 
Jesus  frequently  prayed.  That  is  a  fact  worth  observing.  For 
while  we  have  few  records  of  what  Jesus  actually  said  in  prayer, 
the  fact  that  He  engaged  in  it  is  an  indication  of  the  value  He 
attached  to  it.  From  some  private  points  of  view  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  Gospels  are  only  a  record  of  the  memorabilia  of  Jesus, 
and  not  standard  biographies.  But  we  must  work  under  such 
limitations. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  numerous  occasions  on  whicii 
the  Gospels  declare  that  Jesus  prayed.  By  collecting  those 
references  and  re-arranging  them  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  some 
conclusions  about  Christ’s  Practice  of  Prayer.  The  methods 
adopted  by  Jesus  were  infinitely  varied  as  to  time  and  place.  He 
prayed  early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night,  sometimes 
continuing  in  prayer  through  all  the  watches  of  the  night.  At 
times  He  prayed  in  solitude  on  the  mountains  or  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  ;  while  at  other  times  He  prayed  before  His  disciples.  His 
methods  were  varied. 

On  several  occasions  His  prayers  took  the  form  of  public 
thanksgiving.  Once  he  offered  thanks  because  God  had  hidden 
His  Truth  from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  had  revealed  it  to 
I)abes.  There  is  no  attempt  to  justify  this  fact.  All  He  does  is 
to  render  thanks  for  it  and  to  say,  “  Even  so.  Father ;  for  so  it 
seemed  good  in  Thy  sight.”  On  another  occasion  just  prior  to 
His  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  we  are  told  that  Jesus  took  the 
loaves  and  gave  thanks.  And  in  the  story  of  the  Last  Supper, 
which  is  recorded  by  all  the  synoptic  writers,  Jesus  gave  thanks 
for  the  bread  and  the  cup.  Thanksgiving  was  certainly  part  of 
His  Prayer  Life. 

Moreover  all  the  big  moments  of  His  life  were  associated 
with  prayer.  Thus,  for  example,  we  are  told  that  He  prayed  at 
His  Baptism  and  Transfiguration.  He  prayed  at  the  grave  of 
Lazarus  before  raising  him  from  the  dead,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  His  triumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem.  He  prayed  in  the 
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Garden  of  Gethsemane  and  at  last  when  He  found  Himself  upon 
the  Cross.  In  the  big  moments  He  prayed. 

Another  fact  made  clear  by  the  Gospels  is  that  when  virtue 
had  gone  out  of  Him  Jesus  prayed.  We  are  told  He  did  so  after 
a  strenuous  evening  spent  in  healing  the  sick ;  after  cleansing  the 
leper;  after  healing  the  man  with  the  withered  hand;  and  after 
feeding  the  five  thousand.  The  performance  of  such  tasks  means 
the  expenditure  of  spiritual  forces  and  a  consequent  need  for 
renewal.  Jesus  found  that  renewal  of  strength  in  prayer. 

There  were  times  when  He  prayed  for  special  individuals. 
For  Peter  in,  his  impending  denial  of  the  Master,  and  for  the 
disciples  that  they  might  receive  the  Comforter.  Evidently  His 
prayers  for  individuals  were  highly  valued  and  trusted.  Some¬ 
thing  of  that  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  His  prayers  was  revealed  by 
Martha  just  before  He  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead. 

But  the  most  striking  fact  about  the  Gospel  records  is  their 
comparative  silence  about  the  subject  matter  of  Christ’s  prayers. 
There  is  a  valuable  deduction  we  can  make  from  this.  It  is  that 
in  the  life  of  Jesus,  prayer  was  not  necessarily  His  asking  for 
something.  The  only  feasible  explanation  of  these  morning 
solitudes  and  midnight  watches — and  surely  they  were  more 
numerous  than  the  records  tell — is  that  to  Jesus,  prayer  meant 
primarily  an  opportunity  for  communion  with  God.  It  brought  a 
time  of  fellowship,  and  the  fellowship  may  have  been  just  as 
intimate  in  silence  as  in  speech.  Praise  and  thanksgiving  and 
silent  adoration  constitute  prayer  just  as  much  as  actual  petition 
does.  If  we  have  grasped  this  truth  we  have  at  least  got  rid  of 
the  idea  that  Prayer  can  be  dispensed  with.  Prayer  is  communion 
with  God.  It  is  essential  for  soul  culture.  It  is  forced  upon  us 
by  a  great  human  instinct.  The  practice  of  Jesus  will  teach  us 
that. 

The  Prayers  of  Jesus. 

The  recorded  prayers  of  Jesus  are  few  in  number  but  of 
great  importance.  They  cannot  be  ignored  in  any  attempt  to 
state  the  teaching  of  the  Gospels  about  prayer.  In  the  four 
Gospels  the  recorded  prayers  of  Jesus  are  of  four  types. 

(1)  First  of  all  there  are  the  Prayers  of  Thanksgiving.  The 
first  is  recorded  in  Matthew  xi.,  and  in  Luke  x.  21. 
Here  is  Jesus  confronted  by  a  mystery  that  meets  us  all.  Some¬ 
how,  according  to  the  arrangements  of  Providence,  spiritual 
Truth  is  more  clearly  discerned  at  times  by  those  very  people 
whom  we  should  imagine  lacked  qualification.  There  is  an  in¬ 
scrutable  mystery  about  it  all.  Jesus  recognizes  that,  but  He 
gives  thanks  for  the  mysterious  arrangements  of  an  all  wise 
Providence.  It  is  an  attitude  of  mind  that  is  well  worth  cultivat- 
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ing  towards  most  of  the  mysteries  of  this  life.  To  Jesus  even 
mystery  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  giving  of  thanks.  The 
second  recorded  Prayer  of  Thanksgiving  is  in  John  xi.  41-42. 
Jesus  is  about  to  restore  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  and,  feeling  that 
big  issues  are  involved.  He  offers  prayer.  But,  contrary  to  our 
expectation,  it  is  a  Prayer  of  Thanksgiving,  not  of  petition.  It 
is  a  prayer  dictated  by  a  triumphant  faith,  the  faith  that  attempts 
big  things  and  expects  to  see  them  done.  Since  this  work  is  for 
the  glory  of  God,  why  not  be  assured  of  it  and  give  thanks  in 
advance.  If  such  a  faith  were  ours  it  might  conceivably  alter  the 
nature  of  many  of  our  prayers.  A  mystery  and  a  venture  of 
faith  prompt  Christ  to  thanksgiving  in  prayer. 

(2)  Next  we  turn  to  Christ’s  Prayers  for  His  Disciples,  and 
here  the  Master’s  Prayers  definitely  assume  the  form  of  petition. 
There  are  three  such  prayers  recorded  in  the  Gospels. 

The  first  is  for  Peter  who  will  soon  have  to  endure  a  severe 
trial.  Jesus  sees  it  coming  and  He  prays  for  His  disciple,  that  he 
may  surmount  the  trial.  There  is  no  desire  expressed  that  Peter 
may  be  delivered  from  the  necessity  of  enduring  the  test.  The 
prayer  only  desires  that  strength  be  given  him  for  it.  (Luke  xxii. 
32.)  The  second  prayer  is  in  John  xiv.  16,  17.  What  Jesus 
is  thinking  of  is  the  need  of  the  disciples  in  their  future  service. 
His  prayer  has  for  its  chief  end  the  supplying  of  those  needs. 

The  other  petitions  for  the  disciples  are  all  found  in  John  xvii. 
There  Jesus  prays  that  His  followers  may  be  kept  from  the 
world’s  evil  and  sanctified  through  the  word  of  truth.  He  prays 
that  all  who  believe  may  be  one,  that  the  world  may  believe ;  and 
that  at  last  those  who  believe  may  be  with  Him  to  behold  His 
glory.  Behind  all  these  petitions  for  the  disciples  lies  a  passion 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  needs  of  the  disciples  are  related 
to  the  needs  of  the  Kingdom ;  “  That  the  world  may  believe  ”  ; 
“  That  they  may  behold  My  glory.” 

(3)  In  the  Gospels  there  is  one  of  Christ’s  Prayers  for  His 
Enemies  (Luke  xxiv.  34).  When  He  was  dying  on  the  Cross,  He 
even  thought  of  the  needs  of  those  who  were  putting  Him  to 
death.  He  prayed  that  they  might  be  forgiven.  It  is  Christian 
Prayer  at  its  best.  There  is  no  prostitution  of  prayer  to  selfish 
ends.  It  is  again  related  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

(4)  Finally,  there  are  Christ’s  Prayers  for  Himself.  There  is 
one  prayer  which  Jesus  refused  to  offer  when  He  was  at  last  taken 
prisoner.  He  could  have  prayed  for  legions  of  angels.  But  the 
prayer  was  never  offered.  Jesus  refused  to  pray  for  a  life  of 
personal  ease,  void  of  suffering.  Again  it  was  the  Kingdom  of 
God  that  mattered.  Even  personal  desires  must  be  subjected  to  it. 
The  first  duty  is  to  know  the  will  of  God. 
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There  were  two  occasions  when  Jesus  offered  prayers  which 
might  challenge  the  Will  of  God.  The  first  was  when  He 
made  His  entry  to  Jerusalem  (John  xii.  27).  The  second  was 
in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  (Matthew  xxvii.  39).  On  both 
occasions  He  uttered  a  petition  which  might  not  be  in  keeping 
with  God’s  will,  but  in  the  end  confessed  Himself  ready  for  that 
will.  Again  the  needs  of  the  Kingdom  became  His  chief 
concern.  The  same  passion  for  the  Kingdom  reveals  itself  in  the 
personal  petitions  recorded  in  John  xvii.  Everywhere  in  that 
prayer  is  the  consciousness  of  the  Kingdom  and  all  its  varied 
petitions  have  their  definite  relation  to  the  Kingdom. 

On  the  Cross  it  seemed  that  for  one  brief  moment  Jesus  lost 
His  consciousness  of  God,  when  in  agony  He  cried,  “  Why  hast 
Thou  forsaken  Me  ?  ”  But  in  the  end  the  old  conviction  returned, 
that  everything  was  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  once  more  peace 
returns  to  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  “  Into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My 
spirit.” 

The  only  possible  conclusion  you  can  reach  when  you  have 
studied  the  recorded  prayers  of  Jesus,  is  that  Christ  prayed 
chiefl)'^  for  the  doing  of  God’s  will.  He  prayed  that  it  might  be 
done  in  and  thrpugh  Himself  and  His  disciples.  It  is  the  highest 
level  to  which  prayer  can  rise.  When  the  prayers  of  Jesus 
passed  from  praise  to  petition  they  ended  on  this  note,  “  Thy  will 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus. 

(A)  The  Subject  Matter  of  our  Prayers. 

What  Jesus  taught  His  disciples  to  pray  for  is  contained 
in  The  Pattern  Prayer,  commonly  called  “  The  Lords  Prayer.” 
Everything  Jesus  had  to  say  on  this  subject  is  there.  In  such 
passages  as  Luke  xxi.  36;  Mark  xiii.  33;  Mark  xiii.  18;  Matthew 
xxix.  20,  it  would  seem  that  the  woi'd  “  pray  ”  is  used  in  a  purely 
conversational  way.  There  are  other  passages  such  as  Matthew 
ix.  38;  Matthew  v.  44;  Mark  xiv.  38,  and  their  parallels  in  the 
other  Gospels  which  can  all  be  grouped  under  the  petitions  of 
The  Pattern  Prayer. 

In  the  Lord’s  Prayer  (Matthew  vi.  9-13)  there  are  seven 
definite  requests,  which  though  not  exhaustive  are  intended  to  be 
our  pattern.  The  first  three  requests  are  all  concerned  with  God. 
They  seek  the  hallowing  of  God’s  name,  the  coming  of  God’s 
Kingdom,  and  the  doing  of  God’s  will  on  earth. 

The  last  four  requests  are  concerned  with  ourselves,  but  each 
one  is  social.  The  Prayers  for  daily  bread,  and  forgiveness,  and 
the  avoidance  of  temptation,  and  deliverance  from  evil,  can  only 
be  understood  in  a  social  context.  Therefore  they  are  really 
prayers  for  the  coming  of  God’s  Kingdom. 
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According  to  the  Teaching  of  Jesus,  the  Kingdom  should  be 
the  burden  of  our  requests  in  prayer.  There  is  no  sanction  for 
purely  selfish  desires,  except  where  these  are  related  to  the  King¬ 
dom  and  its  needs.  Many  such  requests  are  bound  to  arise.  We 
cannot  avoid  being  personal  in  prayer.  But  detached  desires  and 
purely  selfish  motives  are  quite  unauthorised.  God  makes  His 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good  and  is  kind  to  the  unthankful 
also.  To  make  the  Kingdom  the  standard  is  to  allow  a  sufficient 
latitude  in  prayer,  even  for  foolishness.  If  earthly  parents  know 
how  to  give  good  gifts  to  their  children,  how  much  more  shall 
your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  ask  Him. 
Your  Father  knoweth  what  things  ye  need  have  of.  Individual 
desires  may  not  be  for  the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom  nor  for 
our  own  good,  and  must  end  as  the  Master  has  taught  us  they 
should,  “  Not  my  will  but  Thine  be  done.” 

(B)  The  Spirit  of  our  Prayers. 

Jesus  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  spirit  of  our  prayers. 
His  teaching  in  this  respect  can  be  grouped  with  a  fair  degree  of 
success  and  without  doing  violence  to  His  teaching. 

(1)  The  first  great  essential  is  sincerity.  If  any  prayer  is 
to  be  sincere  there  must  be  a  sincere  life  behind  it.  When 
Jesus  denounced  the  Pharisees  for  making  long  prayers  and 
devouring  widows’  houses.  He  is  condemning  insincerity  in 
prayer.  These  men  love  to  pray  at  street  comers  and  in 
synagogues,  to  be  seen  of  men.  Jesus  would  have  His  disciples 
pray  in  secret.  When  He  cleansed  the  temple.  He  declared  that 
you  cannot  run  a  House  of  Prayer  and  a  Den  of  Robbers  at  the 
same  time.  If  you  pray  for  forgiveness  you  must  also  forgive. 
The  insincerity  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  humility  of  the  publican 
are  the  two  possible  attitudes,  and  we  know  which  merited  the 
approval  of  the  Master.  The  rich  man’s  prayer  in  Hell  is 
unanswered  because  he  failed  to  u.se  opportunities  that  were  given. 
All  this  leads  us  to  understand  that  the  underlying  motive  of  a 
life  creates  the  value  of  the  prayer.  Only  if  the  living  is  sincere 
can  the  prayer  be  sincere.  Therefore  the  inner  ethic  of  prayer 
is  just  as  severe  as  any  that  was  ever  enunciated  by  the  great 
Teacher  from  the  mountain  top. 

(2)  The  second  essential  is  Persistence.  The  ministry  of 
Prayer  is  a  strenuous  one.  The  verj-  way  in  which  Jesus  united 
Prayer  and  Fasting  indicates  that.  Your  prayer  like  your  fasting 
must  cost  you  something.  It  must  involve  saci'ifice.  Prayer  is 
not  the  easy  thing  that  some  of  us  imagine.  In  prayer  Jesus 
sweat  great  drops  of  blood.  Prayer  will  prevail  because  of  its 
importunity.  The  parables  of  the  Importunate  Friend  and  the 
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Unjust  Judge,  emphasize  that  men  ought  always  to  pray  and  not 
to  faint.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  suffereth  violence  and  the 
violent  take  it  by  force.  Prayer  is  neither  vain  repetition  nor 
much  speaking.  It  is  the  expenditure  of  your  life’s  blood.  It 
creates  a  passion  in  life  and  demands  from  us  in  service  and 
sacrifice,  the  very  utmost  we  have  to  give. 

(3)  The  third  essential  is  Faith,  which  certainly  does  not 
mean  that  our  little  personal  desires  will  be  answered  as  we  think 
they  ought  to  be.  Divorce  some  passages  from  their  context  or 
separate  them  from  the  whole  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  they 
will  seem  to  indicate  that  we  can  pray  for  anything.  Such  passages 
as  John  xiv.  13;  xv.  7;  xvi.  23;  xvi.  26,  have  all  conditional 
phrases.  Everything  we  desire  may  not  be  for  God’s  glory;  nor 
may  it  be  the  product  of  our  abiding  in  Christ ;  nor  may  it  always 
be  asked  in  Christ’s  name.  Mark  xi.  23-24,  with  its  parallel  in 
Matthew  is  a  very  difficult  passage.  But  from  what  we  already 
know  of  Jesus  and  His  Teaching,  we  cannot  understand  that 
passage  to  mean  that  every  little  whim  will  be  satisfied  by  a 
supernatural  visitation  that  will  remove  mountains.  It  is  but 
an  illustration,  an  encouragement  to  have  faith  in  prayer  as  Christ 
taught  men  to  pray.  Matthew  xviii.  and  xix.  is  related  to  the 
passage  where  Christ  speaks  of  the  Church  and  her  function. 
The  Church  exercises  her  function  for  the  Kingdom.  All  Christ 
has  to  say  about  ordinary  desires  is  that  your  Father  knoweth  ye 
have  need  of  them.  The  injunction  is  to  seek  first  the  Kingdom 
and  the  other  things  are  added.  Faith  in  Christian  prayer  is  a 
belief  in  the  goodness  of  God  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  cause 
of  righteousness.  It  is  when  our  faith  is  of  that  quality  that  we 
ask  and  receive.  Jesus  does  not  speak  of  an  answer  to  prayer. 
He  speaks  of  a  Reward ;  and  there  is  a  difference. 

A  Summary. 

And  now  we  must  try  to  summarize  the  points  we  have  made, 
so  that  some  clear  impression  may  be  left  upon  our  minds. 

From  our  study  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  we  have  discovered  that 
the  frequency  with  which  He  prayed  revealed  the  value  He 
attached  to  Prayer  as  Communion  with  God.  That  conception  of 
Prayer  made  it  an  essential  for  the  human  soul. 

Petition,  however,  is  bound  to  be  an  element  of  all  true 
prayer.  The  end  Jesus  always  had  in  view  when  He  presented 
petitions  was  the  doing  of  God’s  will  and  the  coming  of  God’s 
Kingdom. 

His  Teaching  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  Disciples’  Prayer, 
is  that  the  validity  of  individual  requests  depends  upon  their  rela- 
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tion  to  the  needs  of  the  Kingdom.  And  the  essential  character¬ 
istics  of  true  prayer  are  sincerity  and  persistence  and  faith. 

Prayer  first  involves  Communion  with  God,  and  only  after¬ 
wards  Petition.  With  the  teaching  of  Jesus  before  us  we  can  be 
dogmatic  about  this ;  that  petition  is  for  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
only  for  personal  desires  as  these  affect  the  Kingdom.  A  study 
of  this  whole  theme  makes  one  feel  that  the  disciples  have  great 
need  to  bow  themselves  in  the  Master’s  presence,  asking  Him 
again  and  again  as  the  first  disciples  did,  “  Lord,  teach  us  to 
pray.” 

R.  GUY  RAMSAY. 


THE  OLNEY  CHURCH  is  investigating  its  early  history. 
It  knows  that  John  Gibbs  was  preaching  there  before  1669,  that 
in  1672  a  friend  of  Bunyan  was  preaching  in  the  barn  of  William 
Henseman,  that  members  of  Rothwell  church  in  Olney  formed 
a  Pedobaptist  church  in  1691  (the  Lower  Meeting),  of  which 
Henseman  was  Elder,  that  Gibbs  formed  in  1694  an  open- 
membership  church  which  built  itself  the  Copper  Meeting,  that 
Matthias  Maurice  became  its  pastor  in  1699,  but  the  church  split 
and  he  went  next  year  to  the  Lower  Meeting,  then  on  to  Rothwell. 
For  the  next  fifty  years  the  thread  is  lost,  but  there  are  these 
beads,  which  may  have  fallen  off.  In  1711  Joseph  Palmer  was 
preaching  here,  who  four  years  later  was  at  Road;  in  1713  John 
Chater,  formerly  of  Bradfield,  attended  hence  at  College  Street; 
in  1716  there  was  dissension,  no  soul-food;  in  1718  there  were 
two  sections,  one  headed  by  Williamson;  in  1720  John  Castor 
was  buried  here;  perhaps  Charles  Rodgers,  till  at  the  end  of  1721 
he  settled  at  Northampton  Green;  in  1733  he  baptized  Mary 
Allsop  of  Olney  in  her  »S9th  year;  in  1738  several  members  joined 
from  Walgrave,  and  Moses  Deacon  re-formed  them  as  a  Strict 
church;  in  1741  Francis  Walker  settled,  from  Prince’s 
Risborough;  in  1748  he  died;  another  Rogers  appears  1749-52, 
succeeded  about  1754  by  W.  Walker,  of  Rushden  or  Northamp¬ 
ton  Green.  Thenceforward  there  are  documents.  The  church 
will  appreciate  any  information  as  to  the  people  named,  or  any¬ 
thing  to  elucidate  the  half-century. 


St.  Francis — His  Meaning  for  our  Day. 

Francis  of  Assisi  is  not  well  used  unless  we  regard  him 
as  a  disturbing  challenge  to  our  day.  The  great  basilica 
which  encloses  and  towers  above  his  much  loved  little  church  of 
St.  Damian  is  a  symbol  of  the  habit  we  have  of  smothering  the 
saints  in  adulation,  and  at  the  same  time  politely  removing  them 
from  the  sphere  of  practical  affairs.  A  real  saint  is  to  be 
honoured  as  a-  path-finder,  not  as  a  relic.  The  saints,  like  their 
Master,  see  not  only  the  realities  which  transcend  our  life,  they 
see  straighter  and  farther  into  life.  The  saints  are  the  practical 
men  and  women  of  the  world.  They  are  as  sensible  as  they  are 
holy.  Their  peculiar  position  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  never 
lose  sight  of  the  truth  that  men  can  never  be  at  home  in  the 
universe  until  they  are  perfect  as  their  Father  in  heaven  is 
perfect. 

We  make  a  moral  world  of  our  own  which  revolves,  not 
without  jolts  and  jars,  around  a  dim  sun  of  earth-born  ideals,  and 
when  someone. arrives  whose  life  owns  another  centre,  there  is 
collision,  and  the  intruder  is  regarded  as  a  dangerous  person. 
These  collisions  are  the  judgment  of  the  world.  Jesus  and  such 
disciples  of  His  as  Paul  and  Francis,  and  a  host  of  lesser  stars, 
have  all  been  at  war  with  the  world  and  hopelessly  misunderstood 
by  it,  because  they  had  adjusted  their  lives  to  the  central  reality 
— they  were  moved  by  God,  not  by  the  world.  Such  men  are 
either  startlingly  in  the  right  or  they  are,  at  close  quarters, 
dangerous,  and  at  distance  but  interesting  freaks.  People  read 
the  “Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis”  in  Florence  in  Savonarola’s 
time  as  they  lounged  in  the  afternoon,  and  later  in  the  day  made 
nonsense  of  all  his  ideals  in  their  orgies.  The  chief  priests  and 
scribes  did  Christ  the  honour  of  taking  Him  seriously.  This  was 
the  honour  Francis  paid  to  Christ  in  another  fashion.  He  could 
not  rest  in  a  diluted  Christianity.  His  life  is  an  abiding  protest 
not  only  against  evil  things,  but  also  against  Christian  civilization, 
splendid  as  are  many  of  its  achievements.  Francis  was  a 
Fundamentalist  in  the  noblest  sense,  since  he  accepted  Christ’s 
words  literally,  as  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned. 

He  was  far  too  sensible  to  suppose  that  everybody  could  be 
a  Franciscan,  and  so  he  founded  the  Third  Order  composed  of 
people  with  family  and  business  obligations  who  took  the  vow  of 
simple  living  and  lavish  giving.  A  numerous  Order  on  this  basis 
would  be  a  great  boon  in  our  day. 

Francis  points  to  the  necessity  for  our  world  of  some  men  and 
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women  who  are,  shall  we  say,  excessive  in  the  grace  of  the 
renunciation.  Francis  and  his  friends  denounced  Property, 
Liberty,  Love,  that  the  world  might  be  more  truly  prosperous; 
that  men  might  taste  real  liberty ;  that  the  springs  of  human  love 
might  well  up  clear  and  fresh  once  more. 

This  passion  of  renunciation  is  as  necessary  a  response  to 
modern  needs  as  it  was  in  the  13th  century,  however  different  its 
actual  expression. 

There  is  a  remarkable  consent  over  a  very  wide  and  varied 
field  that  the  little  poor  man  of  Assisi  has  a  meaning  for  our  day. 
The  passing  of  seven  centuries  has  left  him  a  relevant  and 
challenging  figure. 

His  cai'eer,  so  fruitful  in  result,  began  in  a  radical  conver¬ 
sion.  Nothing  makes  God  so  real  to  us  as  to  witness  a  complete 
change  of  direction  in  a  human  life. 

After  long  travail  Francis  broke  through  the  veil  which 
hides  the  blessed  life  from  men.  It  was  with  him  as  with  Fox 
the  Quaker,  no  man  was  able  to  minister  to  his  condition.  He 
was  a  true  mystic  in  that  no  shadow  of  borrowed  experience 
interfered  in  his  lonely  struggle  with  his  Divine  antagonist  and 
confused  the  issue  in  his  soul.  His  experience  illustrates  the 
truth  that  nothing  of  abiding  value  can  be  wrought  in  action 
which  has  not  been  first  wrought  by  God  in  a  man’s  own  soul. 
He  had  a  noble  dread  of  being  a  purveyor  of  other  men’s  goods. 
An  echo  he  could  not  be,  he  must  be  a  voice  or  not  be  heard 
at  all. 

He  realised  that  the  world  could  not  be  saved  by  mere 
activity.  His  lovely  deeds,  his  daring  ventures  in  compassion 
were  bom  in  his  heart  as  he  gazed  on  Christ  and  took  counsel 
with  Him  in  lonely  mountain  caves  or  in  the  quiet  of  an  empty 
church.  The  only  property  he  ever  possessed  was  a  solitary 
mountain  given  him  by  a  discerning  nobleman,  and  it  was  there 
he  received  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus  branded  in  his  spirit, 
and  it  may  be  on  his  body  too.  Nothing  of  real  moment  happens 
in  society  which  has  not  first  happened  in  the  soul  of  a  man. 

Francis  can  only  be  explained  by  a  conversion,  complete, 
capable  of  being  tested  at  every  point,  an  experience  of  the  reality 
of  Jesus  constantly  renewed  and  growing  in  intensity  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  Has  this  no  meaning  for  our  day?  Our  reforming 
zeal  can  rise  no  higher  in  its  ultimate  result  than  the  level  of  its 
original  inspiration. 

We  enquire :  What  were  the  values  which  emerged  from 
this  conversion?  What  did  Christ  say  to  Francis?  We  should 
approach  such  an  enquiry  with  awe,  since  it  is  rarely  that  such 
clear  speech  from  heaven  is  heard  by  men. 
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We  would  say  that  Christ  himself  was  ever  the  supreme 
value  for  Francis.  He  could  not  have  loved  erring  men  so  well 
had  he  not  loved  the  peerless  Christ  more.  To  reproduce  Jesus 
was  an  aching  hunger  in  his  heart.  There  was  one  outward 
feature  of  the  Saviour’s  life  which  stood  out  in  such  high  relief 
as  almost  to  assume  the  attributes  of  personality. 

It  was  the  Saviour’s  poverty.  The  Lady  Poverty  Francis 
spoke  of  as  his  pure  and  lovely  Bride.  She  may  seem  to  most  of 
us  a  somewhat  forbidding  life  companion.  It  is  not  easy  to 
speak  of  this  ideal  of  Francis  and  his  friends  and  not  fail  to  be 
unreal.  But  F  suggest  that  in  that  choice  of  Poverty  and  the 
clear  gains  won  from  it,  we  hold  a  master  key  for  our  modern 
troubles.  Francis  would  call  down  no  blessings  on  the  poverty 
which  in  our  modern  world  strangles  the  best  life  in  so  many 
people.  He  went  about  trying  to  make  the  poor  less  poor.  But 
for  himself  what  we  dread  so  much  he  embraced  as  a  bride.  This 
we  must  remember  was  his  choice,  not  his  fate.  From  the  day 
that  he  turned  his  back  on  his  old  life  of  plenty  and  pleasure  and 
clothing  himself  in  a  peasant’s  brown  tunic  tied  around  with  an 
odd  piece  of  rope,  went  out  without  even  the  certain  prospect  of 
a  meal,  he  became  a  happy  man.  The  rich  young  man  who  had 
sold  all  his  possessions  went  away  singing  with  his  Bride.  That 
was  a  turning  point  in  human  history,  as  Carlyle  says  of  that 
hour  when  George  Fox  made  for  himself  a  suit  of  leather. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  voluntary  poverty  gave  to 
Francis  a  pure  happiness,  a  release  of  higher  powers,  a  cleansing 
of  the  senses  and  a  mighty  leverage  for  service.  His  choice  of 
poverty  was  a  piece  of  inspired  policy  though,  probably,  not 
consciously  conceived  as  such. 

The  world  he  and  his  friends  were  to  serve  must  have  nothing 
by  which  it  could  hold  them.  The  servant  must  be  free.  Wealth 
and  influence  has  its  glories  of  seiwice,  as  Francis  recognised,  but 
poverty  has  greater  glories.  We  could  not  bear  to  think  of  Jesus 
as  a  man  of  property.  He  became  poor  and  died  poor.  The 
happiness  and  usefulness  of  these  inspired  paupers  shames  the 
meagre  returns  of  our  money-bought  joys. 

Can  we  hope  to  solve  the  problems  of  our  time  while  rich 
and  poor  alike  hold  it  as  their  real  working  faith  that  well-being 
can  be  bought  with  money?  No  raising  of  the  level  here  or 
depressing  it  there  can  bring  peace  while  this  faith  holds  the 
field. 

Another  new  value  Francis  gained  by  his  conversion  was  a 
passionate  interest  in  the  most  hopeless  and  worthless  of  men. 
His  pity  had  no  boundaries.  He  extended  the  borders  of  com¬ 
passion  to  a  point  that  may  appear  dangerous.  And  yet  his  was 
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no  weak  pity.  Within  his  own  family  of  brothers  he  could  be 
terribly  severe.  Against  malice  in  speech,  against  the  slightest 
hint  of  sensual  desire;  against  any  breach  in  the  vow  of 
poverty  his  anger  was  terrifying.  But  for  the  lost  sheep 
he  had  nothing  but  compassion.  He  was  not  a  denouncer 
of  abuses — a  very  easy  and  often  quite  secure  occupa¬ 
tion.  He  lived  too  deep  to  attack  symptoms  and  results,  he  was 
concerned  with  the  roots  of  conduct.  He  is  singularly  free  from 
the  critical  temper.  The  Church  of  his  day  offered  a  wide  target 
to  the  critic,  but  he  was  very  loyal  to  it.  He  was  not,  it  is  true, 
a  great  Churchman,  he  was  too  great  a  Christian  to  win  that 
title,  honourable  as  it  may  be.  He  never  became  a  priest,  and 
one  feels  no  order  of  ministry  to-day  could  contain  him. 

He  made  no  attack  on  the  rich  as  such.  It  was  not  in  him 
to  lead  a  campaign  against  any  body  of  people.  He  was  too 
humble  for  the  denouncer’s  trade. 

He  had  a  peculiar  fondness  for  lepers  and  robbers.  Francis 
felt  that  nice  people  would  not  lack  spiritual  guides.  The  people 
who  were  not  nice  might  not  fare  so  well.  One  wonders  what 
he  would  say  about  the  retreat  of  our  Baptist  Churches  to 
the  suburbs.  The  most  serious  charge  made  against  “  Pro¬ 
testants  ”  by  our  Anglo-Catholic  friends  is  that  they  have  deserted 
the  poor.  The  new  Francis  gravitated  toward  the  broken  and 
wayward. 

And  then,  Francis  emerged  from  his  conversion  a  real 
democrat,  a  rare  type  away  from  platforms  and  books.  He  was 
free  from  envy  and  scorn,  and  was  entirely  delivered  from  any 
sense  of  status.  He  discovered  in  Christ  the  secret  of  good 
manners,  a  most  precious  secret,  since,  as  Mr.  Chesterton  points 
out,  Christian  democracy  implies  an  equal  civility  to  all.  Francis 
respected  everybody.  He  was  courteous  not  only  to  men,  but  to 
all  things,  animate  and  inanimate.  He  had  such  a  fine  sense  of 
the  value  of  the  individual  that  he  could  not  think  of  people  in 
crowds  and  would  not  lead  a  crow'd.  He  gave  up  the  leadership 
of  the  Brothers  Minor  in  obedience  to  this  instinct. 

More  of  the  trouble  of  our  day  than  we  know  arises,  one 
feels,  from  the  lack  of  this  sense  of  the  value  of  the  individual 
and  the  consequent  lack  of  that  respect  and  courtesy  each  man 
owes  to  his  fellows. 

Francis  achieved  democracy  in  his  heart  when  he  saw  every 
man  involved  in  a  common  tragedy  and  the  heir  of  a  common 
possibility. 

There  is  much  of  which  we  can  speak  but  in  a  word.  His 
fear  of  learning,  for  example.  He  was  afraid  lest  his  men  might 
become  scholars.  A  strange  fear,  but  not  groundless.  The  world 
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has  suffered  much  from  its  clever  men  as  well  as  from  its  strong 
men. 

He  was  anxious  that  the  little  Brothers  should  not  win  praise 
and  honour  by  merely  reciting  the  deeds  and  wisdom  of  other 
men.  This  daring  prohibition  was  made  in  the  interests  of 
originality  and  humility. 

His  fear  of  a  popular  reputation  was  not  less  strong.  He 
recoiled  from  the  possibility  of  gaining  a  name  for  holiness  or 
eloquence.  He  felt  that  no  servant  of  Christ  was  quite  safe  who 
depended  upon  the  approval  of  the  public,  even  the  Christian 
public.  And  so  his  friends  were  forbidden  to  build  great  churches 
or  even  to  preach  to  great  gatherings  of  the  elect.  They  might 
sweep  out  these  churches  very  usefully  for  the  comfort  of  others, 
he  suggested,  but  they  must  deny  themselves  the  thrill  of  the 
preacher  as  he  witnesses  the  throng  of  eager  people  hanging  on  his 
words.  Let  them  preach  to  the  unwilling,  there  would  be  no  lack 
of  men  to  preach  to  the  willing.  The  Brothers  Minor  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  have  a  career,  as  we  understand  it.  They  must  not 
present  even  a  thread  by  which  the  world  could  hold  them  and 
say,  “  You  are  mine.”  The  desire  for  influence,  even  holy 
influence,  would  present  more  than  a  thread,  he  felt. 

These  prohibitions  of  Francis  should  be  earnestly  considered 
by  those  of  us  who  have  adopted  the  most  spiritually  perilous  of 
all  callings. 

To  sum  up  and  conclude.  It  seems  that  Francis  thought 
of  his  life  as  a  palimpsest,  or  a  canvas  upon  which  one  portrait 
had  been  painted  over  another.  Francis  was  the  inferior  manu¬ 
script,  Francis  was  the  upper  portrait  of  slight  worth,  Christ  was 
the  perfect  Truth,  the  perfect  Beauty  men  needed  so  much  to 
see  and  understand. 

Until  the  inferior  writing,  the  poor  human  form  was  removed, 
the  Word  and  the  Form  of  the  Master  was  hidden  from  men. 

“  He  that  loseth  his  life  shall  save  it,”  and  many  others 
with  him. 

HAROLD  W.  BATSTONE. 


To  defend  London  against  Charles  I.  in  the  spring  of  1643, 
a  moat  was  run  through  the  marshes  from  Lambeth  to  Deptford, 
and  on  the  north  “  by  digging  very  deepe  T renches  and  Ditches 
to  be  filled  with  waters  from  the  New  River  and  the  River  of 
Lee  which  runs  by  Bow,  wherein  the  new  Elect  rebaptize  them¬ 
selves,  and  call  it  by  the  name  of  Jordan.” 

Mercurius  Aulicus,  10  March,  1642/3. 


Baxter’s  Work. 

Richard  Baxter  was  a  Puritan,  a  puritan  in  the  sense 
that  he  believed  in  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion, 
in  individual  responsibility,  and  in  the  absolute  necessity  for  indivi¬ 
dual  righteousness.  Baxter’s  Kidderminster  ministry  gave  him 
scope  for  the  work  of  his  puritan  soul;  here  he  did  what  he 
believed  was  most  worth  doing — he  cared  for  souls.  At  Kidder¬ 
minster  Richard  Baxter  laboured  for  the  conversion  and  for  the 
all-round  uplift  of  all  who  came  under  his  care.  He  had  the  soul 
of  a  Quaker,  although  to  have  told  him  so  would  have  made  his 
hair  stand  on  end.  Nevertheless  the  fire  which  burned  in  Baxter’s 
heart  was  the  same  that  burned  in  the  heart  of  Fox.  But  whereas 
Fox  was  all  fiery  soul,  Baxter  was  fiery  soul  controlled  by  a  very 
cool  head. 

Richard  Baxter  loved  the  church;  he  was  deeply  impressed 
by  the  idea  of  continuity  in  the  Church,  and  did  not  like  to  feel 
that  he  was  cut  off  from  the  main  stream  of  Church  life.  He  was 
very  impatient  with  his  Independent  and  Anabaptist  brethren, 
who  could  not  see  the  need  for  the  Church  and  Church  govern¬ 
ment  as  he  saw  it.  Yet  he  could  not  accept  Presbyterianism; 

“  odious  name,”  he  said.  He  saw  the  likelihood  of  Presbyterianism 
becoming  another  Infallible,  and  he  hated  Infallibilities;  not 
seeing  that  he  had  one  of  his  own  to  offer.  Baxter  tried  to  do  what 
we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  doing — he  tried  to  pour  the  puritan 
spirit  into  one  mould.  He  had  cast  off  the  Roman  Church,  but 
he  could  not  cast  off  the  English  Church,  he  ardently  believed  in 
it;  he  believed  in  it  as  he  believed  in  Monarchy.  And  yet  he 
was  to  become  a  great  non-conformist ;  and  his  life  work  was  to 
stand  with  the  Parliament  against  the  King. 

Richard  Baxter  wanted  a  Primitive  Episcopacy,  with  a  bishop 
in  every  parish,  organised  on  Presbyterian  lines.  His  chief  reason 
against  diocesan  episcopacy  was  that  no  one  should  be  responsible 
for  the  discipline  of  more  than  one  parish  and  the  serving  of  one 
congregation.  Discipline  was  to  be  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
his  system  of  Church  government.  He  did  not  see  that  the 
laity  might  be  more  priest-ridden  than  ever  with  a  bishop  in  every 
parish.  Nor  did  he  see  how  contrary  it  was  to  the  English 
character. 

Here  tulip.s  grow  as  they  are  told; 

Unkempt  about  those  hedges  blows 
An  English  unofficial  rose. 

Charles  and  Laud  were  forcing  the  situation  for  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
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religion.  Charles  and  Laud  would  have  created  another  Infallible. 
England,  however,  had  got  rid  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  was  not 
in  a  mind  for  any  other  Infallible :  Laudian,  Presbyterian,  or 
Baxterian.  The  unthinking  mass  of  the  people  still  loved  the  old 
forms  of  the  Roman  worship,  and  while  content  that  Rome  should 
lose  her  power,  was  desirous  that  she  should  continue  her 
performances.  The  attempts  from  the  time  of  Edward  VI  to 
Elizabeth,  by  Acts  of  Conformity,  to  make  all  people  obey  one 
system  of  Church  government  and  one  form  of  Church  worship, 
had  failed.  The  “  First-hand  Experience  ”  of  God,  which  is  the 
contribution  to  religious  thought  of  both  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New,  which  comes  through  Church  History  always  clearly  to 
be  traced,  which  kept  an  anti-sacerdotal  witness  in  Europe 
through  the  Waldenses  in  the  12th  century,  the  Brotherhood 
Groups  in  the  13th  century,  the  Friends  of  God  in  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury,  and  in  England  through  Wycliff,  and  the  Lollards,  and  the 
Anabaptists;  culminated  in  the  17th  century  in  almost  a  riot  of 
private  judgment  and  at  the  same  time  in  an  outburst  of  a  great 
religious  temper  that  fought  for  and  won  the  rights  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom. 

Baron  Von  Hiigel  begins  one  of  his  lectures  by  saying  that 
“  Protestantism,  as  such,  has  always  been  fissiparous — a  spirit  or 
principle  or  doctrine  prolific,  among  other  things,  of  divisions 
down  almost  to  so  many  individual  minds.”  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  not  Protestantism  only,  but  Christianity  that  is  “  fissiparous.” 
The  right  appreciation  of  Christian  truth  will  break  up  every 
attempt  to  impose  one  single  system  upon  the  life  of  the  soul,  and 
its  final  grandeur  is  that  it  makes  the  individual  mind  independent 
— it  sets  men  free.  The  Roman  Church  achieved  its  world 
supremacy  only  to  find  itself  incapable  of  satisfying  the  inner, 
spiritual  life;  and  only  saved  its  own  life  by  becoming  “fissi¬ 
parous.”  The  acute  Machiavelli,  in  his  discourse  on  Livy,  says, 
“  all  religions  must  be  again  and  again  rejuvenated  by  a  return  to 
their  original  principle.  Christianity  would  have  become  entirely 
extinct  had  not  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  renewed  its  life  and 
kindled  it  afresh  in  the  hearts  of  men  by  their  imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ.  They  saved  religion,  but  they  destroyed  the  Church." 

Baxter,  with  the  soul  of  a  Quaker,  had  the  mind  of  an 
ecclesiastic;  and  he  badly  wanted  a  system  that  would  fit  all. 
Baxter  never  found  ecclesiastical  rest,  nor  can  anyone  else  with 
such  livingness  of  soul  as  Baxter  possessed.  Ecclesiastical  rest 
can  only  come  to  those  who  are  absolutely  certain  that  they  have 
found  the  last  word  in  Church  government,  or  to  those  who  either 
sleep  or  are  at  the  beginning  of  sleep;  and  Richard  Baxter  was 
ever  wide  awake,  and  certainly  could  not  rest  his  soul  in  the 
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assurance  that  ultimate  perfection  had  been  reached  in  the 
matter  of  Church  government.  Baxter  kept  his  puritanism,  and 
so  manifested  the  power  of  the  puritan  soul  that  it  abides  with  us 
to-day;  but  he  entirely  failed  either  to  create  a  form  of  Church 
government,  or  a  form  of  worship  that  was  acceptable  to  all. 

Baxter  the  disciplinarian,  who  fought  side  by  side  with  his 
“  fissiparous  ”  brethren  of  the  spirit,  was  a  nonconfonnist  because 
he  would  not  consent  to  have  imposed  upon  himself  another’s 
form  of  government  and  worship.  Whether  he  would  have 
refused  to  impose  upon  others  the  system  in  which  he  believed 
is  not  known.  His  Anabaptist  brethren  would  have  refused,  his 
Independent  brethren  would  have  said  partly  yes  and  partly  no,” 
while  his  Presbyterian  brethren  would  have  imposed  their  will 
with  thoroughness. 

Baxter  was  a  mystic  with  a  too  fond  use  of  the  reason.  He 
was  deeply  religious,  and  he  sorely  desired  to  conform  to  the 
Church  all  his  days,  but  his  intelligence  would  not  let  him.  He 
was  an  intellectualist  with  his  soul  bathed  in  heaven.  No  one 
fought  more  valiantly  for  the  puritan  faith,  or  more  faithfully 
followed  the  light  that  was  in  hiln;  which  was  sometimes  dark 
ness.  After  the  Savoy  Conference,  in  which  Baxtei  wa.s  the 
champion  against  the  Bishops,  there  followed  bitter  humiliation 
and  suffering,  in  which  Baxter  was  always  a  great-souled 
Christian. 

In  1662,  the  operation  of  tlie  “  Act  of  Uniformity  ”  shut  the 
doors  of  the  Church  of  England  against  all  who  would  not  accept 
its  doctrine,  its  liturgy,  and  its  worship;  and  from  that  day 
Puritanism  became  Nonconformity.  Baxter  failed  nobly,  although 
he  did  not  always  see  that  the  true  Church  is  the  invisible  host 
whose  faces  are  turned  Godwards  in  the  faith  and  love  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  Lord.  With  a  vision  wider  than  of  any  one  party, 
he  yet  found  it  difficult  to  accept  those  who  had  no  place  in 
some  settled  scheme.  Baxter  was  finely  Catholic  in  his  sympathies, 
and  at  times  he  saw  in  distant  vision  the  Church  as  wude  as 
Christianity.  He  failed,  however,  because  no  human  hands  can 
fashion  the  one  complete  wine-skin  that  would  hold  the  exceeding 
rich  and  abundant  wine  that  flows  from  the  heavenly  vineyard. 

Richard  Baxter  was  a  great  minister  of  the  Gospel.  His 
ministry  at  Kidderminster  lifted  up  a  standard  of  faithful  pastoral 
labours  that  has  never  been  excelled.  Kidderminster  was  his 
parish,  and  within  the  bounds  of  his  town  every  concern  rff  his 
people  was  his  own. 

“  Besides  all  this  I  was  forced  five  or  six  years,  by  the 
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happened  one  year,  and  no  physician  being  near,  I  was  forced 
to  advise  them,  and  to  save  their  lives ;  and  I  could  not  after¬ 
wards  avoid  the  importunity  of  the  town  and  country  rjund 
about.  And  because  I  never  once  took  a  penny  of  anyone, 
I  was  crowded  with  patients,  so  that  almost  twenty  would 
be  at  my  door  at  once ;  and  though  God,  by  more  success  than 
I  expected,  so  long  encouraged  me,  yet  at  last  I  could  endure 
it  no  longer,  partly  because  it  hindered  my  other  studies,  and 
partly  because  the  very  fear  of  miscarrying  and  doing  any¬ 
one  harm  did  make  it  an  intolerable  burden  to  me.  So  that 
after  some  years’  practice  I  procured  a  godly,  diligent 
physician  to  come  and  live  in  the  town,  and  bound  myself  by 
promise  to  practise  no  more  (unless  in  consultation  with  him 
in  case  of  any  seeming  necessity).  And  so  with  that  answer  I 
turned  them  all  off  and  never  meddled  with  it  more.” 

Baxter  possessed  a  fine  prudence  and  a  steady  patience  in 
practical  affairs,  combined  with  a  burning  zeal  that  never  died 
down.  His  own  bodily  weakness  was  no  hindrance  to  what 
seemed  to  be  super-human  labours,  and  served  to  reflect  more 
brightly  the  splendid  sympathy  and  constant  love  of  his  labours. 
This  was  the  work  he  most  loved.  He  writes  :  “  Thus  was  I 
brought  by  the  gracious  providence  of  God  to  that  place  which 
had  the  chiefest  of  my  labours,  and  yielded  me  the  greatest  fruits 
of  comfort.”  It  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  Baxter  that  his 
people  were  not  a  sermon-proof  people.  The  abandoned  folk  all 
around  were  much  more  likely  to  respond  than  “  if  they  had  been 
hardened  under  a  powerful  ministry.” 

Baxter’s  catalogue  of  advantages  in  his  ministry^  makes 
interesting  reading.  We  should  expect  “  unity  and  concord  ”  to 
be  an  advantage,  and  can  enjoy  the  minister’s  relish  in  his  united 
church.  “  We  had  not  pastor  against  pastor,  nor  church  against 
church,  nor  sect  against  sect,  nor  Christian  against  Christian.  We 
were  all  of  one  mind  and  mouth,  and  way.  Not  a  Separatist, 
Anabaptist,  Antinomian  in  the  town.”  He  found  it  an  advantage 
that  his  neighbours  “  were  of  such  a  trade  as  allowed  them  time 
enough  to  read  or  talk  of  holy  things.”  Then  he  was  pleased  to 
say  that  his  people  were  not  rich.  “  Another  help  to  my  success 
was  that  my  people  were  not  rich.”  The  veiy  “  quality  of  the 
sinners  ”  turned  out  to  his  advantage,  for  they  made  the  sin  of 
drunkenness  so  “  beastly  and  ridiculous  ”  as  to  make  the  sin  the 
more  abhorred.  He  knew  the  advantages  of  a  long  ministry  in 
one  place.  “  And  it  furthered  my  success  that  I  stayed  still  in 
this  one  place  (near  two  years  before  the  wars  and  above  fourteen 
years  after).” 

Richard  Baxter  was  a  great  brother-minister  in  the  Gospel. 
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He  formed  an  association  of  ministers  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
for  the  discussion  of  religious  questions  and  for  the  promoting  of 
mutual  understanding  and  goodwill.  His  books  are  burdened 
with  anxiety  for  the  fulfilling  of  the  ministry. 

“  Do  not  think  that  all  your  work  is  in  your  studies, 
and  in  the  pulpit.  I  confess  that  it  is  great ;  but,  alas  !  it  is 
but  a  small  part  of  your  task.  You  are  shepherds,  and  you 
must  know  every  sheep,  and  what  is  their  disease,  and  mark 
their  strayings,  and  help  to  cure  them,  and  fetch  them  home.” 

“  O  be  not  asleep  while  the  wolf  is  waking !  Let  your 
eye  be  quick  in  observing  the  dangers  and  strayings  of  your 
people.  If  jealousies,  heart-burning,  or  contentions  arise 
among  them,  quench  them  before  they  break  out  into  raging, 
unresistible  flames.” 

An  oft-repeated  exhortation  needed  in  every  generation  is  : 

“  Surely,  brethren  we  have  a  great  cause  to  take  heed 
what  we  do,  as  well  as  what  we  say.  A  practical  doctrine 
must  be  practically  preached.  We  must  study  as  hard  how 
to  live  well  as  how  to  preach  well.” 

I  am  one  of  those  ministers  who  very  much  dislike  to  hear 
the  altogether  too-common  condemnation  of  deacons  at  our 
ministers’  meetings,  and  would  gladly  know  that  it  was  ended.  It 
would  be  far  more  profitable  to  deal  faithfully  with  our  own 
faults;  and  weakness  is  a  common  ministerial  fault. 

“  In  order  to  preserve  the  Church,  it  is  desirous  that  the 
minister  be  so  far  superior  to  the  people  as  to  be  able  to  teach 
them,  and  to  keep  them  in  awe ;  and  manifest  their  weakness 
to  themselves  and  to  others.  The  truth  is,  a  truth  which 
cannot  be  hid,  it  is  much  owing  to  the  weakness  of  ministers 
that  our  poor  people  run  into  so  many  factions.  When  a 
proud  seducer  has  a  nimble  tongue,  and  a  minister  is  so  dull 
or  ignorant  as  to  be  confounded  in  his  company,  it  brings  him 
into  contempt.” 

We  need  to  heed  such  words  as  the  following : 

“  If  ministers  would  faithfully  and  humbly  lay  them¬ 
selves  for  Christ  and  His  Church  without  thinking  of  titles 
and  reputation,  they  would  have  honour  whether  they  would 
or  not ;  whereas  by  gaping  after  it  they  lose  it.  Consider  that 
you  have  many  privileges  belonging  to  your  office.  It  is  no 
small  thing  that  you  are  maintained  by  other  men’s  labours. 
This  is  for  your  work,  that  you  may  not  be  taken  from  it — 
either  do  the  w'ork,  or  take  not  the  maintenance.” 

Baxter  has  always  something  good  to  say  to  the  preacher  : 
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“  Noise  without  seriousness  and  pertinent  matter,  is  like 
gunpowder  without  bullets,  that  causeth  sound,  and  no  execu¬ 
tion.  And  the  weightiest  matter  without  clear  explication 
and  lively  application,  is  like  bullets  without  powder.  If  you 
will  throw  cannon  bullets  at  the  enemy  with  your  hands, 
they  will  sooner  fall  on  your  feet  than  on  them.” 

“  A  sermon  full  of  mere  words,  how  neatly  soever  it  is 
composed,  while  there  is  wanting  the  light  of  evidence,  and 
the  life  of  zeal,  is  but  an  image,  or  a  well-dressed  carcase.  In 
preaching,  there  is  intended  a  communion  of  souls,  and  a 
communication  of  something  from  ours  unto  theirs.  As  we 
and  they  have  understandings,  and  wills,  and  affections,  so 
must  the  best  of  our  endeavours  be  to  communicate  the  fullest 
light  of  evidence  from  our  understandings  unto  theirs;  and 
to  warm  their  hearts  by  kindling  them  in  holy  affections,  as 
by  a  communication  to  theirs.  The  great  things  which  we 
have  to  commend  to  our  hearers  have  reason  enough  on  our 
side,  and  lie  plain  before  them  in  the  Word  of  God.  We 
should  therefore  be  so  furnished  with  all  store  of  evidence, 
as  to  come  as  with  a  torrent  upon  their  understandings,  and 
bear  down  .all  before  us,  and  with  our  dilemmas  and  expostu¬ 
lations  to  bring  them  to  a  non-plus,  and  pour  our  shame  upon 
all  their  vain  objections,  that  they  may  be  forced  to  yield  to 
the  power  of  Truth,  and  see  that  it  is  great,  and  will  prevail." 
Lest  those  who  are  young  in  the  ministry  should  think  that  all 
the  advantage  is  with  the  “  splendid  young  days,”  it  might  correct 
to  read  a  few  of  Baxter’s  words  on  advantages  in  being  no  longer 
young.  He  says  of  himself  when  he  was  young : 

“  I  was  more  vigorous — my  style  was  extempore  and  lax; 
but  by  a  moving  voice  and  utterance,  my  preaching  had  more 
effect.  But  I  was  raw,  there  were  passages  that  would  not 
bear  trial  of  accurate  judgment — there  was  less  substance  and 
less  judgment.  My  understanding  was  then  quicker;  since 
it  has  become  better  furnished.  Then  I  had  the  faculty  of 
knowing,  but  I  did  not  actually  know.  When  I  peruse  the 
writing  which  I  wrote  in  my  younger  years,  I  can  find  the 
footsteps  of  my  unfurnished  mind.” 

Mr.  Lloyd  Thomas,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  book  The 
Autobiography  of  Richard  Baxter,  provides  me  with  words  with 
which  I  may  fittingly  close.  “  The  writer  of  this  Introduction 
may  be  indulged  the  expression  of  his  own  judgment  that  he  is 
the  most  vital  and  significant  witness  of  his  own  age  to  ours,  and 
that  he  has  not  yet,  though  there  are  many  signs  of  awaking 

interest,  come  to  his  own.”  ,,, 

W.  H.  Haden. 
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VII.  DR.  NEWMAN’S  LOAN  FUND. 

WA.S  the  new  scheme  original?  Did  it  have  its  source  in 
the  mind  of  William  Bowser?  Or,  did  he  adapt  and 
popularize  an  earlier  abortive  plan?  The  latter  is  possible,  as  a 
somewhat  similar  proposal  was  placed  before  the  Baptist  Union 
at  its  Annual  Assembly  held  in  Carter  Lane  Church,  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning  on  Thursday,  26th  June,^  1817.  The 
proposal  was  contained  in  a  letter,  which  recommended : — 

“  That  a  Loan  Fund  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  any  congregation  to  build,  enlarge  or  repair  placdS* 
of  worship,  who  can  comply,  with  the  conditions  which  will 
be  indispensable  :  these  are  presumed  to  be,  that  5  per  cent, 
per  annum  interest  be  paid  by  the  borrowers,  and  that 
10  per  cent,  of  the  capital  be  returned  annually;  that 
security  be  given  by  the  borrowers  to  the  trustees  of  the  fund, 
and  that  all  expenses  attending  giving  such  security  be  paid 
by  the  borrowers.” 

In  language  strangely  similar  to  that  used  thirty  years  later, 
the  writer  w'ent  on  to  say : 

“  Should  this  plan  be  well  received  by  our  ministers, 
by  our  congregations,  and  by  opulent  individuals  among  us, 
this  fund  would  soon  become  a  stream,  that,  necessarily 
widening  in  its  course,  would  cheer  and  invigorate  the 
denomination  throughout  the  country.” 

The  Assembly  resolved  : 

“  That  the  subject  recommended  in  the  said  letter  be 
referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  Committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Barber,  Penny,  Napier  and  Marshall,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  they  may 
think  proper  to  forward  the  object  proposed.” 

The  four  met  without  delay.  John  Marshall  was  appointed 
to  the  dual  office  of  Chairman  and  Treasurer,  and  fourteen 
others  were  co-opted  to  serve  with  the  four.  One  of  the 
fourteen,  Jonathan  Dawson,  was  appointed  Secretary.  Within 
a  few  weeks,  the  Loan  Fund  Committee,  as  it  was  named,  issued 
an  Address  “  to  all  who  are  concerned  for  the  extension  of  the 
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Redeemer’s  Kingdom,  in  the  churches  and  congregations  of  the 
Baptist  Denomination  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,”  in  which 
the  proposed  scheme  was  further  adumbrated.^  In  the  following 
February,  the  Committee  reported  that  it  was  “  patiently  per¬ 
severing,”  that  it  had  “  obtained  some  respectable  annual  subscrip¬ 
tions,”  and  that  “  pressing  applications  from  Churches  ”  had 
arrived.  Three  months  later,  in  another  report,  the  Committee 
stated  that  the  number  of  applications  from  needy  Churches  had 
increased,  that  it  had  issued  an  appeal  for  subscriptions  and 
collections,  and  that  it  had  decided  that  “  10  per  cent,  of  the  sum 
borrowed  shall' be  returned  yearly  with  interest  at  per  cent.” 
The  necessary  capital,  however,  could  not  be  secured,  and 
ultimately  the  proposed  fund  was  abandoned  and  the  Committee 
discharged. 

The  points  of  similarity  between  the  proposals  of  1817  and 
those  of  1845  are  evident  and  need  not  be  stressed.  William 
Bowser  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  first 
effort.  The  literature  issued  by  him  in  advocacy  of  the  loan  fund 
reveals  a  student,  a  master  of  detail,  a  man  thorough  in  all  he 
undertook.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  earlier 
proposals.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  he  was  the  writer  of  the  letter 
to  the  Baptist  Union.  Some  of  the  men  who  served  on  the  1817 
Committee  were  still  living.  Two  of  their  number,  John  Penny 
and  John  Walkden,  were  members  ff  the  Building  Fund  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1845,  and  a  third,  Jonathan  Phillips,  was  a  generous 
subscriber.  Doubtless  they  were  called  into  consultation  in  the 
elaboration  of  the  scheme,  and  gave  counsel  based  on  their  1817 
experiences. 

Nevertheless,  William  Bowser  was  the  one  to  make  “  Dr. 
Newman’s  Loan  Fund”  a  living  reality.  He  had  the  vision  of 
what  could  be  achieved,  and  it  inspired  others.  He  possessed  the 
persistence  and  personality  to  overcome  opposition,  and  his 
reasoning  powers  convinced  the  doubter.  Moreover,  with  a  touch 
of  genius,  he  introduced  into  his  scheme  the  one  all-important 
new  feature — without  interest.  Once  the  scheme  was  understood 
and  its  benefits  experienced,  it  secured  immediate  and  lasting 
popularity.  Not  only  did  it  give  instant  relief  from  interest 
bearing  debt,  but  it  stimulated  concentration  on  capital  repay¬ 
ments.  The  average  rate  of  interest  on  Church  debts  was  about 
five  per  cent,  per  annum.  A  Church  which  obtained  a  loan  of  one 
hundred  pounds  from  the  Building  Fund  therefore  saved  twenty- 
six  pounds,  five  shillings  interest  in  the  course  of  the  loan  period 
of  ten  years.  But  in  practice  the  saving  was  greater.  Private 
mortgagees  were  not  in  the  habit  of  accepting  repayment  of  their 
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mortgages  by  yearly  or  half  yearly  instalments.  With  few  excep¬ 
tions  they  required  the  whole  or  none.  Usually,  therefore,  interest 
was  payable  on  the  whole  debt  for  the  full  period  of  ten  years. 
In  such  cases  the  Building  Fund  loan  of  one  hundred  pounds 
saved  fifty  pounds  interest. 

The  regulations  for  the  administration  of  the  Fund  provided 
that  applications  were  to  be  dealt  with  in  numerical  order  as 
received,  and  that  repayments  of  one-twentieth  part  of  the  loans 
were  to  be  made  on  1st  January  and  1st  July  in  each  year  for  ten 
years.  Other  important  regulations  were  : 

“  That  the  sum  lent  to  every  Church  shall  be  secured  by 
the  joint  and  separate  note  of  hand  of  four  persons,  to  be 
approved  by  the  Committee;  such  note  to  be  payable  on 
demand  to  the  order  of  the  treasurer  for  the  time  then  being, 
and  expressed  to  be  for  value  received  in  a  loan  to  the  Baptist 
chapel  at - .” 

“  That  no  pastor,  and  not  more  than  two  of  the  Deacons 
of  any  Church,  shall  be  parties  to  such  notes  of  hand.” 

“  That  the  following  questions  shall  be  printed,  sent  to, 
and  answered  by  every  applicant  for  loans  : — the  situation 
of  the  Church  applying; — its  doctrinal  views; — the  name  of 
its  Pastor; — the  names  and  occupations  of  the  Deacons; — ^ 
the  number  of  members ; — the  number  of  the  congregation ; — 
the  amount  of  the  original  outlay; — when  the  debt  was  con¬ 
tracted; — how  much  has  been  raised  by  the  Church  and 
congregation ; — what  sum  has  been  obtained  by  other  means, 
and  how  collected; — what  is  the  present  debt; — the  general 
tenure,  if  in  trust; — and  if  the  Deed  has  been  examined  by 
our  Solicitor; — and  also  the  names,  residences  and  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  persons  proposed  as  security,  saying  if  they  are 
Deacons,  members,  or  otherwise.” 

Joseph  Fletcher,  the  Treasurer,  was  probably  a  man  after 
William  Bowser’s  own  heart,  for  he  was  out-and-out  in  his 
support  of  the  loan  fund.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months,  when 
.seventy-seven  years  of  age,  he  issued  an  eloquent  and  stirring 
appeal  for  support.  It  is  too  long  to  quote  in  full,  but  one 
paragraph  illustrates  its  flowing  periods : — 

“  This  plan  is  clear  and  simple ;  it  needs  no  machinery ; 
it  incurs  no  expense ;  it  involves  not  any  secular,  speculative, 
future,  personal  advantage;  all  is  tangible  and  real.  It 
contains  nothing  derogatory  nor  contrary  to  the  pure  prin¬ 
ciples  of  religion ;  it  offers  no  deceptive  prospect  of  benefiting 
the  subscribers  by  compound  interest  nor  accumulation;  it 
invites  your  assistance  solely  in  accordance  with  the  divine 
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command,  ‘  Give,  good  measure,  pressed  down,  running 
over,’  and  it  shall  be  returned  to  you  in  blessings,  when  you 
witness  the  effect  upon  the  poor  of  His  flock  who  committed 
them  to  the  charge  of  His  disciples  for  ever.” 

With  some  amount  of  trembling,  for  "  trifling  defalcations 
in  repayments  ”  were  feared,  the  Committee  voted  the  first  loans. 
The  Churches  to  which  they  were  granted  were  : — 


Staines,  Middlesex 

...  £100  Dorchester 

...  £100 

South  Molton,  Devon 

...  100  Merthyr  Tydvil 

...  100 

Hereford 

...  100  .A.irdrie,  Scotland 

...  100 

Southampton 

...  200  Cambridge  (Zion) 

...  100 

Shiffnall,  Salop  . . . 

...  100 

Each  Church  faithfully  paid  its  instalments  as  they  became 
due.  At  the  end  of  the  initial  ten  years,  when  the  first  loans  had 
all  been  redeemed,  the  Chairman  of  the  Annual  Meeting  was  able 
to  say :  “  Many  fears  were  expressed  respecting  the  safety  of 
the  plan,  and  it  was  supposed  the  Churches  would  not  return  the 
amounts  borrowed  by  them.  The  experience  of  ten  years  has 
changed  those  fears  into  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  honour  of 
the  Churches  and  the  excellence  of  the  system.”  The  capital  of 
the  fund  grew  steadily,  although  the  number  and  amount  of  the 
annual  subscriptions  continued  to  decline.  With  noble  excep¬ 
tions,  the  Londoners  of  those  days  were  not  strikingly  generous. 
A  lethargic  spirit  was  in  the  Churches.  Ministers  and  people 
were  smugly  complacent.  All  seemed  well,  and  men  found  it 
easy  to  keep  their  pockets  sealed.  It  needed  an  Essex  lad,  one 
Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon,  to  disturb  their  equanimity.  He 
descended  on  the  city  in  1854. 

Occasional  legacies  helped  to  swell  the  Fund.  These 
included  one  of  five  hundred  pounds,  free  of  duty,  from  Joseph 
Fletcher,  who  passed  away  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-two.  Of  him 
the  Committee  recorded  that  he  had  “  for  seventeen  years 
zealously  and  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  Treasurer,”  that 
his  “  character  combined  the  sternest  integrity  with  firmness  of 
purpose  and  tenderness  of  heart,”  and  that  he  had  “  through  his 
unusually  long  life  maintained  an  answerving  adherence  to  the 
principles  he  professed.”  At  the  end  of  the  first  decade,  the 
capital  had  reached  £5,000,  and  the  Committee  had  voted  ninety- 
five  loans  amounting  in  all  to  £9,680.  About  that  time,  the  sub¬ 
title,  “  Dr.  Newman’s  Loan  Fund  ”  was  discontinued.  With  the 
practical  cessation  of  grants,  there  was  no  need  for  distinction 
in  the  accounts. 

On  Lord  Mayor’s  Day,  1847,  the  Committee  passed  the 
interesting  resolution,  “  That  tea  be  provided  at  half  past  five 
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o’clock  for  those  members  of  the  Committee  who  are  then  in 
attendance.”  So  that  the  somewhat  plain  and  frugal  tea  now 
served  at  Committee  Meetings  presumably  has  an  honoured 
tradition  of  nearly  eighty  years ! 

Trust  Deeds  continued  to  give  the  Committee  much  trouble, 
and  applications  for  assistance  were  declined  with  regularity — 
“  deeds  unsatisfactory.”  The  Fund  existed  for  the  assistance  of 
'■  Particular  or  Calvinistic  Baptist  Churches,”  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  interpretation  was  inflexible.  Finally,  in  January,  1850, 
the  Solicitor  was  asked  to  prepare  a  Model  Trust  Deed.  After 
much  discussion  and  several  alterations,  the  deed  was  adopted  in 
the  following  May,  and,  for  some  years,  was  printed  in  the  Annual 
Report.  The  deed  almost  became  the  recognized  standard  form 
of  the  denomination.  It  is  somewhat  restrictive  and  has  not 
proved  an  unmixed  blessing.  The  attitude  of  the  age  to  youth 
is  reflected  in  the  clause  which  gives  permission  to  hold  a  Sunday 
School  if  it  were  “  thought  necessary  or  expedient,”  and  then  only 
if  two-thirds  of  the  members  assembled  at  a  Church  Meeting 
approved. 

VIII.  THE  BAPTIST  METROPOLITAN  CHAPEL 
BUILDING  SOCIETY. 

Notwithstanding  the  deletion  of  “  London  ”  from  the  title 
in  1835,  the  Fund  remained  in  essence  and  government  a  London 
fund.  By  an  unwritten  rule  of  the  Committee,  London  Churches 
were  precluded  from  receiving  assistance.  Not  until  1854  was  the 
justice  of  this  exclusion  questioned.  Bermondsey  then  made 
application,  and  the  Committee  Minutes  of  14th  February,  1854, 
record : — 

“  An  application  for  a  loan  having  been  made  by  a 
Church  in  Bermondsey,  it  was  considered  by  the  Committee 
that  as  the  Fund  was  originated  for  the  relief  of  country 
Churches,  and  no  others  from  its  commencement  having  been 
assisted  by  it,  such  application  be  deemed  ineligible.” 

The  Bermondsey  Church  did  not  accept  this  as  final.  It 
advanced  its  claims  a  second  time,  and  on  the  14th  October,  1856, 
the  Committee  reversed  its  previous  decision,  and  resolved : 

“  That  as  there  is  no  rule  to  exclude  London  Churches 
from  the  benefits  of  the  Fund,  that  the  necessary  form  be 
sent.” 

No  great  enthusiasm  was  displayed  by  the  Committee  in  the 
passing  of  the  resolution.  Its  members  rejoiced  in  the  assistance 
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given  to  country  Churches.  It  was  financial  home  missionary 
work,  and  they  deemed  it  the  necessar)'  corollary  of  the 
evangelistic  work  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society.  As  one 
Annual  Report  of  the  Fund  expressed  it,  in  speaking  of  the  need 
for  Baptist  extension  in  towns  and  villages,  “  The  Home 
Missionary  Society  is  employed  in  gathering  sinners  to  the 
Saviour,  and  in  the  formation  of  new  Churches;  while  the 
Baptist  Building  Fund  assists  the  people  to  obtain  chapels,  in 
which  they  may  assemble  to  worship  God.”  Some  members  of 
the  Committee  were  so  perturbed  by  the  October  resolution  that 
they  reopened  the  question,  and  it  was  not  until  the  10th 
February,  1857,  that  it  was  settled  finally  by  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution : 

“  That  the  first  rule  be  understood  to  include  the 

Metropolis  and  its  Suburbs.” 

This  resolution  has  been  of  far-reaching  importance.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  .London  Churches  have  received  a  loan  in  the 
sixty-eight  years  which  have  followed,  and  in  the  centenary  year, 
London  Churches  were  indebted  to  the  Fund  to  the  extent  of 
over  £15,000.  The  resolution  had,  however,  a  more  immediate 
and  unexpected  outcome.  Within  two  years,  in  1858,  it  “  led  to 
the  union  with  the  Baptist  Building  Fund,  of  the  gentlemen  who 
formed  the  Metropolitan  Baptist  Chapel  Building  Society,  and 
was  the  means  of  increasing  the  list  of  subscribers.”*  This  now 
forgotten  Metropolitan  Society  merits  some  attention.  Its  story 
has  not  previously  been  written.  In  1851,  various  London  men 
became  deeply  concerned  at  the  absence  of  church  extension  in 
the  metropolis.  Visitors  from  all  parts  had  flocked  to  the  city 
for  the  exhibition  in  Hyde  Park.  The  resident  population  was 
rapidly  increasing.  Open  spaces  in  the  inner  ring  were  yielding 
place  to  the  tall  basement  houses  of  the  mid- Victorian  period. 
New  districts  were  springing  up.  Holloway  in  the  north  and 
Brixton  in  the  south  were  becoming  popular  residential  suburbs. 
Religious  life,  however,  was  at  an  ebb.  The  recent  census 
returns  had  caused  grave  anxiety  to  all  church  leaders.  Baptists 
pondered  much  on  their  significance.  They  had  adequate  occasion 
for  their  pondering.  The  “  London  Association  of  Particular 
Baptist  Churches  ”  was  not  far  removed  from  a  moribund  condi¬ 
tion.  The  leaders  of  the  Building  Fund,  in  their  commendable 
zeal  for  chapel  extension  in  the  country,  overlooked  their  own 
Jerusalem.  Baptist  chapel  building  in  the  metropolis  was  at  a 
standstill.  Foremost  among  the  ministers  who  realised  the 

2  Baptist  Building  Fund,  35th  Report,  1860.  The  title  of  the  Society 
is  incorrectly  given  in  the  Report. 
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seriousness  of  this  situation  were  William  Brock,  of  Bloomsbury, 
William  Garrett  Lewis,  of  Westbourne  Grove,  and  Baptist 
Wriothesley  Noel,  of  John  Street;  and,  among  the  laymen, 
William  Brodie  Gurney,  who  is  already  known  to  us  for  his 
connection  with  the  Building  Fund,  George  T.  Kemp,  who  was 
highly  respected  as  Treasurer  of  Stepney  College,  to  which  he 
rendered  “  greatly  valued  and  generous  seiwice,”  and  Samuel 
Morton  Peto,  to  whom  it  will  be  needful  to  refer  in  more  detail. 
They  and  others  formed  a  provisional  committee  to  consider  “  the 
propriety  and  importance  of  some  steps  being  taken  in  connexion 
with  chapel  extension.”  It  held  several  meetings  in  the  autumn 
of  1851.  A  general  meeting  of  sympathisers  followed  at  the 
Mission  House  in  Moorgate  on  the  19th  January,  1852.  The 
minutes  record  that  “  bet\veen  sixty  and  seventy  Ministers  and 
Gentlemen  connected  with  the  various  Churches  in  London  ”  were 
present.  After  the  report  of  the  provisional  committee  had  been 
presented,  it  was  re.solved  ; 

“  That  having  considered  the  vast  and  increasing 
population  of  London,  and  the  strong  claims  thereby  made 
upon  us  to  increase  the  number  of  Chapels  in  connexion  with 
the  Baptist  denomination,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting 
that  a  Society  should  be  now  formed  to  accomplish  this 
object,  and  that  it  be  called  ‘  The  Society  for  the  erection  of 
Chapels  in  and  near  London  in  connexion  with  the  Baptist 
denomination.’  ” 

A  speaker  desiring  to  wax  eloquent  in  support  of  the 
Society,  was  likely  to  have  some  difficulty  with  this  cumbersome 
title  of  seventeen  words.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find 
that  speedily  it  was  altered  to  the  more  convenient  one  of  “  The 
Baptist  Metropolitan  Chapel  Building  Society.”  The  Society 
was  ambitious.  Its  declared  object  was  “  to  erect  and  aid  in  the 
erection  of  commodious  Chapels  seating  not  fewer  than  six 
hundred  persons  each.”  Its  horizon,  also,  was  extensive.  Afar 
off  it  visualised  the  future  immense  growth  of  this  “  queen  of 
cities,  this  leviathan  of  towns,”  and  was  prepared  to  consider  the 
erection  of  buildings  in  any  “  eligible  situation  within  eight  miles 
of  the  General  Post  Office.” 

Influential  officers  were  elected,  including  Samuel  Morton 
Peto  and  Joseph  Tritton  (Treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Society 
for  twenty  years),  as  Trustees;  George  William  Fishbourne 
(Secretary  of  Regent’s  Park  College  for  forty-five  years),  as 
Secretary;  and  Richard  Cartwright  as  Chairman  of  the  General 
Committee.  Of  these  men.  Sir  Samuel  Morton  Peto,  Bart,  M.P., 
to  give  him  the  title  later  conferred  on  him,  had  been  the  leading 
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spirit  in  the  formation  of  the  Society.  For  two  decades,  from  the 
forties  to  the  sixties,  he  was  a  commanding  figure  in  the  Baptist 
life  of  London.  A  big  business  man  himself,  Christian  work 
planned  on  a  like  scale  made  a  particular  appeal  to  him.  Thus  in 
1848,  desiring  a  Baptist  Chapel  in  the  centre  of  London  worthy 
of  the  denomination,  he  persuaded  an  unsympathetic  Government 
Department  to  grant  a  lease  of  land  in  Bloomsbur}^  The  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  departmental  chief  that  the  usual  Baptist  Chapel 
was  a  plain,  barnlike  structure,  lacking  a  .spire,  was  answered : 

“  My  lord,  we  shall  have  two  spires.”®  And  for  nearly  eighty 
years  the  two  spires  have  adorned  the  Bloomsbury  Central 
Church.  Equally  bold  was  his  transformation  of  the  Regent’s 
Park  Diorama  into  the  Regent’s  Park  Chapel  in  1855.  Thirty 
years  earlier  this  building  had  cost  ten  thousand  pounds.  A  year 
later,  he  was  the  prime  mover  in  securing  for  Stepney  College  the 
magnificent  mansion  known  as  Holford  House,  Regent’s  Park. 
The  erection  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  filled  him  with  joy. 
He  laid  the  foundation  stone,  and  was  one  of  the  most  generous 
donors.  His  gifts  to  smaller  Bapti.st  Churches  were  on  an  equally 
princely  scale.  Two  thousand  pounds  to  Chelsea  is  an  example. 
He  served  on  the  Committee  of  the  Building  Fund  for  five  years, 
and  during  those  years  gave  generous  subscriptions.  Obviously, 
therefore,  he  was  the  man  to  make  the  new  Metropolitan  Society 
a  success,  and  forthwith  he  promised  to  it  five  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  for  three  years.  Unfortunately,  he  could  give  little  or 
no  time  to  the  inspiration  and  direction  of  policy,  or  the  Society’s 
subsequent  historj'^  might  have  been  different. 

In  April,  three  months  after  the  inaugural  meeting,  the 
Committee  resolved  that  it  was  “  advisable  to  erect  forthwith  a 
commodious  model  Chapel  and  School  rooms.”  Two  and  a  half 
years  elapsed  before,  on  Tuesday,  3rd  October,  1854,  the  first, 
and  as  events  proved,  the  only,  chapel  built  under  its  auspices,  was 
opened,  namely,  that  at  Camden  Road.^  The  land  on  which  this 
was  erected  was  leased  for  ninety-five  years  at  the  heavy  ground 
rent  of  forty-six  pounds  per  annum.  The  building  and  furnishing 
cost  £5,340.  In  the  meantime,  serious  difficulties  had  been  en¬ 
countered.  These  were  two- fold,  and  concerned  sites  and 
finances.  Consideration  was  given  to  sites  at  Kilburn,  St.  John’s 
Wood,  Peckham,  Paddington,  Knightsbridge,  Tottenham,  and 

3  William  Brock,  by  G.  W.  M’Cree. 

“♦The  Minute  Books  of  the  Society  were  not  available  when  Dr. 
Whitley  wrote  A  History  of  British  Baptists.  The  present  detailed 
research  into  the  Society’s  work  reveals  that  the  statement  on  page  286 
that  the  Society  “  within  eight  years  had  erected  eighteen  houses  of 
worship”  needs  modification. 
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elsewhere.  Obstacles  arose,  however,  when  the  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  were  disclosed.  The  Society  was  up  against  the  land¬ 
owning  spirit  of  the  day.  h'reeholders  were  rudely  disturbed 
when  they  learned  that  “  dissenters  ”  aspired  to  purchase  freehold 
sites  in  prominent  positions.  Their  spirit  is  illustrated  by  the 
action  of  the  governors  of  a  famous  institution,  who  imposed  an 
emphatic  veto  on  the  Society’s  proposal  “  to  erect  a  dissenting 
chapel  ”  on  land  in  which  they  had  an  interest. 

Two  other  leasehold  sites  were  secured,  the  first  at  Islington 
and  the  second  at  St.  John’s  Wood.  But  the  financial  resources 
of  the  Society  had  not  received  sufficient  consideration.  “  Hope 
deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick,”  and  possible  supporters  were 
lost  as  the  months  sped  by  without  much  tangible  result  from  the 
Committee’s  activities.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  Morton  Peto 
had  subscribed  £1,000,  the  remaining  Officers  and  members  of 
the  Committee  £500,  and  £300  had  been  obtained  from  other 
.sources.  A  total  of  £1,800 — and  the  erection  of  the  Camden 
Road  Chapel  was  in  progress,  and  the  Committee  had  undertaken 
to  build  substantial  chapels  on  the  other  sites  !  Something  needed 
to  be  done.  The  Committee  turned  hopefully  to  Morton  Peto. 
Evidently,  however,  he  considered  the  Committee  should  have 
achieved  greater  success,  for  he  merely  recommended  that  the 
Camden  Road  Chapel  be  mortgaged  for  £2,500,  and  that  the 
other  sites  be  relinquished  on  the  best  terms  obtainable.  Both 
recommendations  were  adopted,  penalties  of  £150  and  £200  being 
paid  to  the  respective  freeholders  for  the  cancellation  of  the 
Islington  and  St.  John’s  Wood  Agreements. 

The  Society  lingered  for  three  years,  more  or  less  in  a  “  state 
of  collapse  and  suspended  animation.”  It  did,  indeed,  enter  into 
prolonged  negotiations  to  purchase  a  Congregational  Chapel 
in  Homton  Street,  Kensington.  These  proved  futile,  although, 
at  a  later  date,  the  chapel  was  opened  under  Baptist  auspices. 
On  the  8th  June,  1858,  the  Committee  approached  the  Building 
Fund  with  proposals  for  amalgamation.  Ihe  Building  Fun<l 
Committee  declined  to  contribute  a  suggested  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds  towards  liquidating  the  liabilities  of  the  Society, 
but  welcomed  the  proposed  co-operation.  At  the  forthcoming 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Fund,  seven  representatives  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Society  were  added  to  the  Committee.  Thus,  the 
Metropolitan  Society  ceased  to  function.  Its  achievements  were 
far  short  of  the  expectations  of  1852,  and  the  few  w'ho  had 
laboured  hard  were  keenly  disappointed.  Nevertheless,  the  effort 
was  worth  making.  Camden  Road  Church  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  strongest  in  London,  and  to-day  it  still  bears  a  brave 
witness  in  a  vastly  changed  neighbourhood.  Further,  in  the  end. 
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two  advantages  accrued  to  the  Building  Fund  :  it  received  a 
considerable  accession  of  subscribers,  and  the  addition  to  the 
Committee  of  the  best  of  those  who  previously  had  served  the 
Society  gave  added  value  and  influence  to  its  deliberations. 

IX.  COUNTRY  AUXILIARIES. 

The  Committee  entered  on  the  second  decade  of  the  loan  fund 
with  expectancy,  as  the  success  of  the  loan  principle  had  aroused 
much  interest  in  the  country,  where  personal  application  for 
“  eleemosynaiy  aid  ”  remained  an  unpleasant  feature  of  church 
life.  Moreover,  the  earlier  hope  of  greatly  extended  usefulness 
through  the  agency  of  the  provincial  Associations  was  still 
cherished.  The  Committee,  therefore,  gladly  welcomed  the 
formation  of  the  Liverpool  Auxiliary  in  May,  1857.  This  fol¬ 
lowed  a  missionary  visit  to  the  north  by  the  treasurer,  Joseph 
Howse  Allen.  A  strong  local  Committee  was  elected,  with  those 
pulpit  giants,  Charles  Mitchell  Birrell  of  Pembroke  and  Hugh 
Stowell  Brown  of  Myrtle  Street,  as  Presidents.  Thomas  Robin¬ 
son,  Jun.,  was  the  Treasurer,  and  Samuel  B.  Jackson  the 
Secretary.  Four  simple  rules  defined  the  relations  of  the  Fund 
and  an  Auxiliary,  viz  ; — 

1.  That  the  contributors  to  an  Auxiliary  appoint  a  Com¬ 

mittee,  with  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  through  whom 
communications  may  be  made. 

2.  That  the  Annual  Contributions  of  an  Auxiliary  be  not 

less  than  £50,  which  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Fund,  with  an  account  of  the  con¬ 
tributions  received  in  each  year. 

3.  That  an  Auxiliary  Committee  have  power  to  nominate 

cases  for  assistance  by  the  Fund,  which  cases  shall 
take  precedence  of  other  cases  before  the  Committee, 
so  far  as  the  Funds  contributed  by  the  Auxiliary  are 
available. 

4.  That  any  Churches  seeking  the  aid  of  the  Fund  through 

an  Auxiliary  be  required  to  fill  the  usual  form  of 
application,  and  otherwise  to  comply  with  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Fund. 

It  was  further  understood  that  the  London  Committee  would 
conduct  all  correspondence  in  connection  with  Auxiliary  loans, 
including  the  collection  of  the  various  instalments  as  they  became 
due.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that  generous  London 
agreed  to  do  this  without  expense  to  the  capital  of  the  Auxiliary 
concerned. 
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Some  years  later,  in  an  effort  to  promote  further  Auxiliaries, 
the  regulations  were  amended.  The  reference  in  the  second  to 
Fifty  Pounds  was  deleted;  the  third  was  omitted;  the  fourth 
became  the  third;  and  the  following  was  added  as  the  new 
fourth  1‘egulation  : — 

That  an  Auxiliary  Committee  must  elect  on  which  of  the 
following  plans  (a  or  b)  their  relations  with  the  Fund 
shall  be  conducted,  and  shall  then  have  power  to 
nominate  cases  for  assistance  by  the  Fund,  which 
cases  shall  take  precedence  of  other  cases  before  the 
Committee,  so  far  as  the  funds  contributed  through 
the  Auxiliary  are  available. 

a.  That  the  amount  of  Funds  for  nomination  by 
an  Auxiliary  shall  consist  of  the  Annual 
Contributions  and  of  the  repayrrients  made  by 
Churches  which  have  had  Loans  in  former 
years  on  the  nomination  of  the  Auxiliary,  but 
without  the  power  to  nominate  for  a  larger 
sum  : 

or 

b.  That  the  amount  of  Funds  for  nomination  by 

an  Auxiliary  shall  be  the  amount  of  their 
contributions  not  having  been  already  the 
subject  of  nomination,  to  which  the  Committee 
will  double  the  amount ;  but  the  repayment  of 
former  Loans  will  not  be  included. 

Under  inspiring  leadership,  the  Liverpool  Auxiliary  soon 
acquired  strength.  Within  a  few  years  the  subscribers  numbered 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the  capital 
had  reached  nearly  one  thousand  pounds.  In  the  years  which 
have  followed  a  succession  of  able,  earnest  men  have  given  time 
and  money  to  the  Auxiliary,  with  the  happy  result  that  by  the 
centenary  of  the  Building  Fund,  the  capital  had  increased  to 
£6,250,  and  the  loans  granted  on  the  nomination  of  the  Auxiliary 
totalled  £45,560.  Anticipations  that  other  provincial  centres 
would  emulate  this  example  were  destined  to  be  unrealised. 
Gateshead,  Newport  and  Tiverton  made  enquiries  early  in  1862, 
but  Auxiliaries  did  not  eventuate.  Meetings,  at  which  a  Northern 
Auxiliary  was  constituted,  were  held  at  Newcastle  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  and  the  sum  of  £7  15s.  9d.  was  sent  to  London. 
This,  however,  proved  to  be  the  only  contribution,  and  the 
Auxiliary  soon  disappeared.  Much  was  hoped  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Auxiliary,  which  was  established  in  1877. 
It  was  sponsored  by  influential  leaders,  including  Alexander 
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McLaren,  whose  signature  headed  the  local  appeal  issued  20th 
January,  1877.  The  Treasurer  was  Hugh  Stevenson,  later 
Treasurer  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Association.  C.  Nick- 
son  was  Secretary.  The  Auxiliary  .started  well.  Its  first 
contribution  was  £79  7s.  6d.,  but  the  local  enthusiasm  was  not 
maintained.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  capital  had  not  reached 
three  hundred  pounds,  and  the  local  Committee  was  quiescent. 
Some  of  the  subscribers  continued  their  subscriptions  for  a  few 
years,  but  the  Auxiliary  passed  into  oblivion  and  the  capital  was 
transferred  to  the  general  funds  of  the  Building  Fund.  Almost 
forty  years  elapsed  before,  in  October,  1916,  the  Devon  and  Corn¬ 
wall  Auxiliary  was  constituted.  The  circumstances  attending  the 
formation  of  this  Auxiliaiy  were  special  as  the  initial  capital  of 
£321  represented  the  net  proceeds  of  sale  of  a  small  Baptist 
chapel  at  New^quay  in  1910.  The  subsequent  capital  additions 
have  been  negligible. 

From  this  review  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  endeavours  of 
successive  Committees  to  inaugurate  Auxiliaries  throughout  the 
country  have  met  with  little  success.  At  the  centenary,  two  only 
were  in  existence.  The  reason  for  the  comparative  failure  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Other  districts  have  not  been  less  desirous  to  help  in 
debt  extinction  and  chapel  extension.  Their  leaders,  however, 
have  preferred  to  retain  locally  the  actual  handling,  as  well  as  the 
allocation,  of  the  capital.  Building  Funds  so  administered  but 
otherwise  based  on  the  London  model,  have  been  e.stablished  in 
many  districts.  The  Chapel  Loan  Fund  of  the  Yorkshire  Associa¬ 
tion,  inaugurated  in  1852,  the  Baptist  Building  Fund  for  Wales 
dating  from  1862,  the  Birmingham  and  West  Midland  Baptist 
Building  Fund  formed  in  1867,  and  the  Loan  and  Building  Fund 
of  the  Bapti-st  Union  of  Scotland  started  in  1878  are  four  out¬ 
standing  examples. 

X.  PROGRESS  AND  PROSPERITY. 

The  thirty  years  from  1860  to  1890  are  notable  for  their 
ceaseless  activity  and  the  enlightened  policy  that  characterised 
them.  They  covered  an  important  period.  By  1860  the  loan  fund 
was  firmly  established  on  secure  foundations  but  the  glamour 
attaching  to  early  years  had  passed.  The  annual  subscriptions, 
including  those  of  the  Liverpool  Auxiliary,  amounted  to 
£419  2s.  Od.  only,  from  two  hundred  and  one  subscribers.  Apart 
from  thirty-two  in  Liverpool,  the  subscribers  were  resident  in 
London.  The  time  was  ripe  for  a  bold  forward  movement.  The 
Society  rose  to  the  occasion  well.  It  did  so,  primarily  because 
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of  the  consecrated  zeal  of  two  laymen — James  Benham  and  Alfred 
Thomas  Bowser — who  held  office  for  almost  the  whole  of  the 
three  decades. 

The  early  sixties  witnessed  the  retirement  or  passing  of 
most  of  the  veterans.  For  twenty-five  years  Christopher 
Woollacott  of  Wild  Street  wrought  strenuously  for  the  Fund. 
Appointed  Collector  in  1836,  he  held  that  office  for  eighteen  years, 
and  the  records  reveal  that  his  “  poundage  ”  was  well  and  truly 
earned.  On  the  position  of  Secretary  becoming  vacant  in  1854  he 
“  cheerfully  consented  ”  to  amalgamate  the  two  offices,  at  a  small 
salary  in  lieu  of  poundage.  When  he  retired  in  1861,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two,  the  Committee  recorded  the  high  sense  which  they 
entertained  “  of  the  lengthened,  assiduous,  and  efficient  services, 
so  constantly  rendered  by  their  venerable  friend.”  In  January, 
1864,  owing  to  ill  health,  Joseph  Howse  Allen  resigned  the 
treasurership.  For  eleven  years  he  had  laboured  devotedly,  liold- 
ing  the  position  with  credit  to  himself  and  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Fund.  William  Bowser  passed  to  his  reward  early  in 
1865  at  the  good  old  age  of  eighty-four.  As  the  author  of  the 
loan  principle,  he  was  “  the  saviour  of  the  fund.”  However  long 
may  be  the  period  during  which  it  exercises  its  bountiful  ministry 
and  whatever  may  be  the  monetary  heights  to  which  future 
generations  may  raise  it,  the  name  of  William  Bowser  deserves 
to  be  held  in  affectionate  memory.  William  Heniy  Watson  suc¬ 
ceeded  William  Paxon  as  “  Gratuitous  Solicitor  ”  in  1845,  and 
for  twenty-three  years  “  by  liberal  support,  wise  counsels  and, 
above  all,  by  gratuitous  professional  labours,”  rendered  valuable 
.services  both  to  the  Fund  and  to  individual  Churches. 

Alfred  Thomas  Bowser,  son  of  William  Bowser,  was  elected 
Honorary  Secretary’  in  December,  1861,  and  retained  the  office 
until  1885,  when  he  became  Treasurer.  His  service  to  the  Fund 
probably  exceeds  that  of  any  other  man.  Prior  to  his  election 
as  Secretary,  he  was  widely  known  and  held  in  high  regard.  He 
had  joined  the  Committee  in  1846,  .shortly  after  the  adoption  of 
his  father’s  scheme,  and  in  1851  his  own  Church  at  Prescott 
Street  had  elected  him  one  of  its  Deacons.  Later  he  transferred 
to  Mare  Street,  which  called  him  to  the  diaconate  in  1867,  a 
position  he  held  for  twenty-three  years,  until  his  death.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Liberation  Society,  his  name  being 
the  first  enrolled  on  the  Society’s  list.  For  over  twenty  years  he 
served  on  the  Council  of  the  Baptist  Union,  and  the  Committee 
of  the  Missionary  Society.  The  London  Association  found  in 
him  an  earnest  supporter;  and  of  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  Trust 
he  was  Treasurer.  After  his  death,  one  of  his  friends  wrote  of 
him :  “  He  believed  intensely  in  what  he  professed.  He  had  no 
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special  love  to  be  on  a  large  number  of  Committees.  He  took 
honourable  positions  only  to  render  earnest  service.  Absence 
from  meetings  which  he  was  officially  called  upon  to  attend,  he 
regarded  as  a  breach  of  covenant.” 

James  Benham  became  joint  Secretary  in  January,  1862,  but 
he  relinquished  the  position  on  being  appointed  Treasurer  in 
February,  1864.  He  joined  Bloomsbury  at  its  opening,  and  for 
thirty-seven  years  served  it  as  a  Deacon.  He  was  also  an  active 
worker  for  the  London  Association,  and  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Missionary  Committee.  “  His  interest  in  the 
Missionary  Society  was  profound.  He  never  lost  sight  of  a 
missionary  he  had  once  seen,  but  followed  his  career  .  .  .  with 
unfailing  and  friendly  interest.”  He  was  “  greatly  valued  in 
connection  with  almost  all  our  denominational  societies  and 
institutions,  as  well  as  in  connection  with  general  religious  and 
philanthropic  work.”  He  and  the  Secretary  were  devoted  col¬ 
leagues,  each  gladly  supplementing  the  efforts  of  the  other,  and 
throughout  they  received  the  ungrudging  support  of  the 
Committee. 

One  of  our  senior  ministers  has  communicated  to  the  writer 
his  recollections,  of  their  service  : — 

“  My  memory  is  very  clear  of  many  Annual  Meetings 
of  the  Baptist  Building  Fund  in  the  Library  of  the  Baptist 
Mission  House,  when  the  President-elect  of  the  Baptist 
Union  was  in  the  Chair,  and  was  supported  on  his  left  hand 
by  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Benham,  and  on  his  right  hand  by  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Bowser.  The  Treasurer  and  the  Secretary 
presented  to  my  eyes  a  spectacle  of  simple  but  devoted  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  Laymen,  which  for  length  and 
disinterestedness  of  united  service  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
equalled  in  our  more  recent  Denominational  history.  Mr. 
Benham  and  Mr.  Bowser  found  in  the  Building  Fund  only 
one  of  many  forms  of  service  and  spheres  of  gracious 
influence  in  the  life  of  the  Baptist  Churches.” 

On  their  appointment,  the  two  Officers  initiated  a  policy  of 
advance.  They  appreciated  the  value  of  publicity.  Not  only  was 
the  Fund  advertised  in  religious  periodicals,  but  in  1864,  the 
Secretary  addressed  the  Spring  Assembly  of  the  Baptist  Union 
on  “  Chapel  Building  Finance,”  and  either  he  or  the  Treasurer 
visited  many  of  the  provincial  Associations  in  advocacy  of  the 
Fund.  The  services  of  Collectors,  both  paid  and  honorary,  were 
enlisted.  The  Fund  ceased  to  be  one  mainly  subscribed  in  the 
Metropolis ;  contributions  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country* 
For  seven  years  in  succession,  the  subscriptions  exceeded  one 
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thousand  pounds,  obtained  from  over  seven  hundred  annual 
subscribers.  Persistent  exposition  of  the  benefits  of  the  Fund 
induced  many  to  leave  legacies  to  it.  Upwards  of  nine  thousand 
pounds  was  bequeathed  to  the  Fund  in  the  course  of  the  thirty 
years.  Others  gave  substantial  capital  sums,  subject  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest  to  themselves  for  life.  The  following  table  shows 
the  capital  of  the  Fund  at  the  decennial  periods  : — 

1860 — £7,500  on  loan  to  68  Churches. 

1870—15,456  „  „  131 

1880—27,867  „  „  I8y 

1890-^0,983  „  „  217 

In  the  early  years,  the  loans  were  usually  for  one  hundred 
pounds,  with  occasionally  one  of  a  larger  amount,  but  as  the 
Fund  expanded,  the  average  increased.  The  Committee  held 
firmly  to  the  practice  of  helping  many  with  comparatively  small 
loans.  The  first  loan  of  i;500  was  granted  in  1862.  Fifteen  years 
elapsed  before  the  first  of  £750  was  voted  in  1877,  and  another 
four  years  before  the  first  of  £l,0UU  was  voted  in  1881.  The 
Committee  never  had  sufficient  capital  at  its  disposal  to  enable  it 
to  meet  all  the  needs,  and  a  long  waiting  list  was  always  extant. 
As  far  back  as  1863,  the  Annual  Report  stated  : — 

“  That  the  Baptist  Denomination  in  England  requires, 
to  cover  its  present-necessities  and  to  provide  efficient  assist¬ 
ance  towards  building  new  Chapels,  a  Loan  Fund  of  one 

HUNDRED  THOUSAND  POUNDS.” 

The  urgent  need  for  new  buildings  was  frequently  considered 
by  the  Committee.  The  Fund  claimed  to  be  a  Buildina  Fund,  but 
in  reality  it  was  a  Loan  Fund  only.  It  had  done  nothing  directly 
to  stimulate  the  erection  of  new  Chapels.  Its  operations  “  had 
been  confined  to  the  assistance  of  churches  involved  in  debt.” 
Here,  then,  was  a  field  for  further  service,  and  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  1861,  it  was  resolved  “  that  an  effort  be  made  to  raise 
within  the  next  five  years  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  that 
the  Committee  may  be  enabled  more  efficiently  to  assist  in  the 
erection  of  Chapels  in  the  Metropolis,  and  other  great  towns, 
where  the  rapidly  increa.sing  population  renders  such  erections 
especially  desirable.”  This  resolution  remained  dormant  for 
nearly  eighteen  months,  until  the  appointment  of  the  new  Officers. 
They  conducted  a  vigorous  campaign  for  five  years,  and  although 
the  full  sum  was  not  raised,  the  effort  met  with  considerable 
success.  It  did  much  to  accelerate  the  formation  of  new  causes. 
In  1867  the  Committee  recorded  its  “  earnest  wish  to  lend  about 
one  third  of  the  entire  cost  of  new  buildings.”  Frequently  the 
15 
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Building  Fund  Treasurer  attended  the  opening  ceremony  for  .the 
purpose  of  passing  over  the  cheque  for  the  loan  that  had  been 
granted.  The  principle  then  established  of  promising  a  condi¬ 
tional  loan,  to  be  paid  immediately  on  the  opening  of  a  new 
Church,  has  remained  in  force;  and  in  more  recent  years,  much 
of  the  Fund  has  been  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  such  new 
causes.  The  Committee  was  not  content  merely  to  give  financial 
assistance.  It  expected  plans  and  elevations  of  the  proposed 
buildings,  the  architect’s  estimate  and  draft  of  the  proposed 
contract,  to  be  submitted  for  examination  and  approval.  The 
professional  members  of  the  Committee  gladly  and  gratuitously 
gave  much  valued  advice. 

A  further  method  of  stimulating  chapel  building  was  in  the 
collection  of  statistics  of  Chapel  debts  and  Chapel  building.  For 
over  twenty  years,  commencing  in  1863,  the  Secretary  made 
exhaustive  enquiries,  and  the  statistics  so  obtained  were  an 
important  and  instructive  feature  of  the  Annual  Reports.  The 
statistics  given  in  the  forty-third  Report  are  illuminating ; — 


In  the  - 
year 

No.  of  new 
chapels 
opened.  | 

Total  Expen¬ 
diture  on  new 
chapels  and 
improvements. 

j 

Additional 

sittings 

provided. 

Debt. 

1863 

24 

£55,450 

10,025 

£15,392 

1864 

37 

75,959 

12,895 

20,954 

1865 

44 

84,732 

13,936 

31,158 

1866 

33 

71,787 

15,202 

28,794 

1867 

19 

41,820 

6,612 

16,244 

The  enquiries  revealed  the  interesting  information  that, 
exclusive  of  enlargements  and  the  purchase  price  of  land,  the 
average  cost  per  sitting  of  building  new  Chapels  was  £3  7s.  Od. 
in  1863;  £3  2s.  6d.  m  1864;  £6  in  1875,  and  £9  in  1880.5 
Church  Officers  now  had  some  regard  for  architecture.  The 
plainness  of  the  fonner  dissenting  chapel  no  longer  completely 
satisfied.  All  the  Building  Fund  men,  however,  were  not  ardent 
followers  of  the  aesthetic  school,  for  in  1884,  the  Committee 
pointed  out,  with  some  regret,  that  "  the  figures  clearly  indicate 
a  desire  for  more  ornate  buildings,”  thus  ministering  to  “  the 
personal  comfort,  convenience  or  luxury  of  the  hearers.”  They 
further  asked  the  question,  "  Is  it  wise  to  spend  so  much  money 
on  places  of  worship  instead  of  being  content  with  less  expensive 
buildings,  and  make  more  economical  use  of  what  is  spent?”  . 

S  The  cost  in  the  centenary  year  was  nearer  £15  per  sitting. 
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In  1871,  the  Society  decided  to  render  a  further  important 
service  to  the  Churches  by  undertaking  “  the  custody  of  Title 
Deeds,  and  other  documents  relating  to  any  Place  of  Worship, 
School,  College,  or  other  property  held  in  trust  for  any  purposes 
of  the  Denomination.”  The  fresh  task  was  not  accepted  lightly, 
for  the  Committee  “  feeling  that  such  a  charge  would  be  one  of 
very  grave  responsibility  consulted  eminent  counsel,  both  as  to 
the  power  of  the  Society  to  undertake  the  work,  and  the  regula¬ 
tions  to  be  adopted.”  This  gratuitous  provision  of  a  strong  room 
was  of  inestimable  value  before  the  erection  of  the  Baptist  Church 
House.  In  those  days  the  deeds  of  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Churches  were  thus  safely  preserved.  Now,  fewer  than 
one  hundred  parcels  are  lodged  with  the  Building  Fund,  the 
denominational  headquarters  having  largely  superseded  it  in  this 
connection. 

The  ever-growing  success  of  the  Fund  was  watched  with 
interest,  not  only  by  other  denominations  at  home,  but  also  by 
Baptists  abroad.  Numerous  enquiries  were  received  and  dealt 
with.  The  following  paragraph  from  the  forty-ninth  Annual 
Report  issued  in  1874  deals  with  this  aspect  of  the  work  : — 

“  It  is  very  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  plans  of  this 
Society  have  been  adopted  not  only  by  other  denominations 
but  they  are  also  extending  to  British  Colonies.  Some  years 
ago,  the  Baptists  of  Canada  formed  a  Building  Fund  on  the 
same  principles,  and  more  recently  a  Fund  was  commenced 
in  South  Australia,  and  during  the  past  year  a  Fund  has  been 
begun  in  Sweden.  In  all  these  cases,  the  Committee  have 
had  pleasure  in  supplying  every  practical  information  and 
fonns  in  use  for  the  guidance  of  the  promoters  of  these 
several  Funds.” 

The  honoured  Treasurer  presided  at  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
Meeting  on  the  23rd  April,  1885,  and  at  the  Committee  Meetings 
on  the  12th  May  and  9th  June.  Less  than  a  week  elapsed  before, 
on  the  15th,  he  entered  into  rest.  Literally  he  died  in  harness,  for 
on  the  preceding  evening  he  had  attended  the  prayer  meeting  at 
Bloomsbury.  His  connection  with  the  Fund  lasted  thirty-three 
years.  Throughout  he  was  a  generous  subscriber.  During  his 
tenure  of  the  treasurership,  upwards  of  six  hundred  loans  were 
granted.  Over  ten  thousand  repayments  passed  through  his 
hands,  and  all  duties  were  “  faithfully  and  exactly  performed 
with  courtesy  and  discretion.”  Five  years  later,  his  colleague, 
Alfred  Thomas  Bowser,  joined  him  in  the  greater  service  of  the 
beyond.  In  the  course  of  a  long  memorial  resolution,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  recorded : 
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“  It  would  be  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of 
Mr.  Bowser’s  services  to  the  Fund  for  almost  half  a  century. 
He  was  throughout  distinguished  by  his  tact,  urbanity,  zeal 
and  energy,  tempered  by  Christian  courtesy.  The  rapid 
increase  in  the  operations  of  the  Society  and  its  consequent 
usefulness,  are  largely  owing  to  his  untiring  and  self-denying 
activity.” 

The  splendour  of  their  service  abides  :  time  has  not  dimmed 
its  lustre. 

SEYMOUR  J.  PRICE. 


A  Pilgrimage  to  Bessell’s  Green. 

IN  the  seventeenth  century  a  Baptist  Meeting  was  commenced 
at  Bradboume,  by  Riverhead,  in  Kent,  and  a  Mr.  Reeve 
became  one  of  the  first  ministers,  then  called  elders. 

When  persecution  arose  in  Charles  II.  reign,  the  Sevenoaks 
magistrates  sent  constables  one  Sunday,  who  arrested  the  men  of 
the  congregation,  and  carried  them  to  Sevenoaks  jail.  Next 
morning,  after  being  admonished  by  the  Bench,  they  were  all 
dismissed,  and  hastening  back  with  joy  and  wonder,  found  the 
meeting  still  going  on — the  women  having  kept  continuously  in 
ministry  and  prayer  since  the  previous  day’s  disturbance. 

The  cause  was  soon  after  moved  to  Bessell’s  Green,  about 
half  a  mile  away;  worship  was  still  carried  on  in  private  houses 
until  1716,  when  the  present  Old  Meeting  House  was  built. 

The  Arian  trend  of  the  eighteenth  century  caused  unrest. 
Eventually  a  number  of  the  orthodox  members,  headed  by  John 
Stanger,  withdrew  and  built  a  new  meeting-house,  1770,  the 
present  Baptist  Chapel  by  the  Green,  and  when  the  New 
Connexion  of  the  General  Baptists  was  inaugurated  this  second 
Bessell’s  Green  Church  joined  for  a  time. 

One  calm  July  day,  1926,  along  the  plea.sant  roads  and  lanes 
of  West  Kent,  through  old  villages — Limpsfield,,  Westerham, 
Sundridge,  Brasted, — once  secluded  but  now  accessible,  the  motor 
’bus  halted  at  the  hamlet  of  Bessells  Green.  Facing  or  close  by 
the  small  triangular  Common  that  gives  the  name,  are  a  few 
private  houses  and  cottages,  two  Chapels,  an  Inn  and  some  recent 
buildings  in  progress. 
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By  the  corner  of  the  lane  to  Ide  Hill,  standing  back  from 
the  road  in  a  large  graveyard,  is  the  old  General  Baptist  Meeting 
House,  now  called  “The  Free  Christian  Church,”  “Unitarian,” 
with  a  dwelling  house,  “  The  Old  Manse,”  under  the  same  roof. 

The  entrance  is  at  the  side  into  a  room  used  as  a  library,  a 
feature  in  many  of  the  old  General  Baptist  causes.  Out  of  this 
is  the  chapel,  quiet  and  plain,  seated  for  about  a  hundred  people. 
Sunday  services  are  carried  on,  and  the  pulpit  supplied  by  a  rota 
of  preachers  planned  for  various  places  in  West  Kent. 

The  Register  of  Births,  &c.,  1650  to  1837  (a  thick  octavo 
volume  now  in  Somerset  House),  has  several  historical  notes. 

“  The  Meeting  House  at  Bessell’s  Green  was  built  in  ye 
parish  of  Chevening  in  ye  County  of  Kent  1716.  The  first 
Meeting  held  there  ye  first  Lords  day  in  Dec.  1716  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  James  Richardson  and  Mr.  Nat  Foxwell. 
James  Snow  came  to  live  at  ye  Meeting  House  ye  March 
following. 

The  clock  was  put  up  in  ye  Meeting  house  March  26,  1718. 
The  addition  to  ye  dwelling  house,  two  room  in  a  floor,  built 
1725. 

The  Meeting  house  new  rept  [jic]  and  tiled  1732. 

The  baptistry  made  June  1733,  and  first  used  July  1733. 

The  pipes  laid  in  Dec.  23.  1735. 

The  burying  place  at  Bessell’s  Green  let  out  Jan.  8.  1738-9. 

Mr.  Calverley’s  seat  put  up  Aug.  13.  1746. 

A  party  went  off  upon  their  own  request  Jan.  22.  1747/8. 
(Probably  founders  of  present  Baptist  Chapel,  Sevenoaks.) 

Jan.  1747/8.  Meeting  at  Ash  laid  down,  as  no  convenient 
house  could  be  had. 

April  1745.  Meeting  at  Tandridge  began  at  Browns. 

May  1745.  Brother  Bly  began  meetings  at  his  house  at 
Froghold. 

The  galery  built  at  ye  Meeting  house  Aug.  1749  cost 
£18  12s. 

Thomas  Harrison  and  Sam  Benge  ordained  July  15  1748. 

The  evening  lectures  began  Mar.  6  1753/4,  to  be  continued 
every  first  and  third  Wednesday  in  ye  month  at  6J  clock. 

The  new  pales  and  gates  put  up  June  1753. 

Fir  trees  planted,  6  silver  firs  from  Coom  bank  1757  and 
38  from  Squire  Polhill  Nov.  1758  and  12  more  April  1759. 

The  house  new  rept  north  and  east,  ye  rest  mended  1761.” 

“  Rept,”  an  old  building  word,  means  stripping  off,  and  seems 
to  indicate  defective  tiles  or  unsound  work. 

The  list  of  ministers  after  John  Reeve,  1640,  enumerates 
William  Jeffery,  bom  at  Penhurst,  1666,  and  his  son  John. 
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Joseph  Brown 

...  1690 

James  Calverley . 

...  1706 

James  Calverley  (nephew)  ... 

...  1714 

Thomas  Harrison 

...  1748 

Stephen  Colgate  (assistant) 

...  1761 

Samuel  Benge 

...  1766 

John  Stanger  (assistant) 

...  1766 

The  Disruption  ... 

...  1769 

Edward  Merrall 

1773-1777 

- Steward  . 

...  18— 

M.  Harding 

...  1819 

John  Briggs 

...  1822 

John  Atkinson  Brigg 

...  1851 

Edward  Hammond 

...  1862 

Henry  Green 

...  1876 

John  Joseph  Martin 

...  1879 

William  Edward  Millone 

...  1885 

Robert  Maxwell  King  ... 

...  1894 

Plate  2  pewter  cups — plain. 

2  patens,  plain. 

After  the  -disruption,  some  of  the  older  beliefs  and  rites 
lingered  on.  Washing  of  feet,  based  on  a  literal  view  of  John 
xiii.  14,  was  “performed  at  Bro.  Palmers,  Oxted;  and  Bro. 
Austin  of  Bessells  Green  preached  on  the  occasion,”  as  late  as 
1785.  A  later  record  says,  “  More  liberal  theological  views 
further  broadened  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  by 
the  influence  of  a  Protestant  French  tutor  at  Earl  Stanhopes, 
Chevening  Park,  who  worshipped  at  this  old  Meeting  House.” 
This  was  Jeremiah  Joyce,  afterwards  Unitarian  minister  at 
Hampstead,  and  well  known  as  author  of  Joyce’s  Scientific 
Dialogues. 

In  the  graveyard  are  numerous  tombs  and  headstones,  some 
in  family  groups  recording  the  generations  of  those  who  for  over 
two  hundred  years  worshipped  here,  walking  or  driving  in  many 
cases  from  distant  villages. 

The  inscriptions  on  most  of  the  gravestones,  many  of  which 
are  difficult  to  decipher,  give  only  names  and  dates,  but  here  and 
there  an  epitaph  reveals  the  experiences,  the  hopes,  or  the  sorrows 
of  those,  now  forgotten,  who  in  former  days  were  associated  with 
this  sanctuary  and  helped  to  maintain  a  witness  for  God. 

The  Sale  tomb  records  the  death  of  Robert  Sale  of  Limps- 
field.  May  1803,  aged  63.  He  left  an  endowment  to  the  Turners 
Hill  and  Horley  General  Baptist  Church,  which  after  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  that  cause  was  made  over  to  Billingshurst  Free  Christian 
Church.  His  sister  also  left  an  endowment  to  this  chapel. 
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In  one  comer  of  the  cemetery  are  graves  of  the  Harrisons  of 
Ightham,  six  miles  distant.  Benjamin  Harrison,  the  village  grocer 
of  Ightham  (1837-1921)  is  noted  for  his  discoveries  of  Eoliths 
and  other  antiquities. 

One  headstone  is  to  “  Thomas  Harrison  died  1766,  aged  72. 
Many  years  a  pastor  of  this  church  and  likewise  a  Messenger  of 
the  Churches  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  office  he  faithfully  discharged 
with  great  prudence  and  care,  and  adorned  the  whole  with  a 
truly  pious  and  Christian  life.” 

“  Johnson  Dobell  died  1798  aged  71,”  was  possibly  a  son  of 
Daniel  Dobell  of  Cranbrook,  a  Messenger,  and  friend  of  the  above 
who  writes  in  1772  to  Gilbert  Boyce,  “  Are  you  my  Dear  Brother 
in  the  practice  of  washing  feet,  agreable  to  John  13.  Our 
deceased  Brother  Harrison  was  one  with  me  herein,  but  alas  he  is 
gone  and  for  ought  I  know  I  am  alone  as  a  Messenger  on  this 
point.” 

On  the  reverse  of  a  large  faded  headstone  to  the  Cronk 
family  (one  died  1840,  aged  84),  is  this  inscription  : 

“  What  hath  God  wrought. 

Bless  O  my  soul  the  God  of  grace.” 

“  In  remembrance  of  the  great  condescending  goodness  of  our 
glorious  God  who  about  80  years  ago  directed  and  enabled  John 
and  Susana  Cronk  his  w'ife,  to  fit  up  a  large  room  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preaching  the  glorious  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  town  of  Sevenoaks,  which  must  be  considered  the  greatest 
blessing  he  ever  sent  into  any  neighbourhood  or  among  any 
people.” 

A  pathetic  epitaph  to  John  Thorp  reads  :  “  After  a  long 
series  of  afflictions  he  resigned  his  soul  in  the  hands  of  his 
Saviour  on  the  evening  of  a  Lord’s  Day,  thus  ending  in  heaven  the 
Sabbath  he  commenced  on  earth.” 

Another  is  to  Edward  Hammond,  pastor  of  the  General 
Baptist  Church,  died  1867,  aged  49.  His  last  words  were,  “  I 
die  in  perfect  peace  realised  through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  in  the  one  living  and  true  God.” 

One  lonely  tomb  records  the  death,  1841,  of  Jane,  daughter 
of  Rev.  J.  Briggs,  minister  of  this  chapel.  Another  is  to  “  John 
Thorp,  died  1835,  42  years  a  useful  member  of  the  New  Con¬ 
nexion  of  General  Baptists.” 

On  the  south-west  side  are  graves  and  carved  headstones  of 
the  Colgate  family,  generations  of  whom  were  prominent  in  this 
cause.  One  was  a  minister,  and  his  epitaph  reads  : 

“  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Stephen  Colgate,  who  departed  this 
life  3  day  of  Jan.  1765,  aged  61  years.  A  worthy  Minister 
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of  the  Gospel,  kind  husband,  kind  and  tender  father.  He  filled 
every  station  in  life  well  as  adorns  a  Christian.” 

One  is  to  Daniel  Colgate  of  Orpington,  who  died  1806,  aged 
71.  Another  to  “John  Colgate,  who  died  June  18,  18 — ,  in  his 
92nd  year,  and  in  the  grave  adjoining  Maria  Colgate,  sister  of  the 
above,  who  died  May  1838,  in  her  89th  year.” 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Whitley  for  calling  attention  to  the 
association  of  some  of  this  family  with  Colgate  University, 
U.S.A.  The  following  note  is  due  to  Mr.  Jas.  C.  Colgate,  now 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees ; 

“  The  first  Colgate  of  that  family  who  came  to  this  country 
lived  at  Shoreham,  near  Seven  Oaks,  in  Kent.  He  had  a  farm 
known  as  Philston  Fann,  and  I  remember  visiting  the  old  place 
sometime  about  1904.  He  was  radical  in  his  views,  and  was 
told  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Pitt,  that  he  headed  a  list  of  seven,  and 
it  was  advisable  for  him  to  leave  the  country  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  came  to  this  country,  with  his  family,  about  1795,  settling 
near  Baltimore,  Maryland.  He  purchased  a  farm  there,  but 
after  some  time  a  defect  in  the  title  was  found  and  he  lost  it, 
and  then  went  to  Delhi,  N.Y.,  or  near  there,  where  he  died. 

“  His  eldest  son,  William  Colgate,  who  came  to  this  country 
with  him,  went  to  New  York  City  and  secured  employment 
there,  and  in  1806  started  the  business  which  is  now  carried  on 
by  Colgate  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  soaps  and  perfumes. 

“  Colgate  University  was  founded  in  1819  as  a  school  for 
the  ‘  education  of  pious  young  men  for  the  ministry.’  Shortly 
afterward  it  became  financially  embarrassed,  and  William  Col¬ 
gate  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  carrying  it  on.  It  was  then 
incorporated  as  the  Madison  University.  William  Colgate  was 
a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees,  and  continued 
interested  in  it  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1857. 

“  His  sons,  James  B.  Colgate  and  Samuel  Colgate,  continued 
the  interest  which  he  had  shown.  In  1890  the  name  of  the 
institution  was  changed  to  Colgate  University,  in  recognition  of 
the  assistance  and  interest  given  at  a  time  of  need  by  William 
Colgate.  James  B.  Colgate  was  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  until  his  death  in  1904.  His  son  is  now  president.” 

About  one  hundred  yards  from  the  old  Meeting  House,  on 
land  once  belonging  to  it  and  close  to  the  main  road,  is  the  open- 
air  baptistry,  dating  from  1733,  now  in  the  front  garden  of  a 
modem  villa  once  called  Baptistry  Cottage.  It  is  a  rectangular 
pool,  thirteen  feet  by  six  feet  six  inches,  with  about  three  feet 
of  water,  and  approached  by  rustic  stone  steps,  the  whole  beauti¬ 
fully  situate  in  a  sylvan  glen  surrounded  by  ferns  and  flowers. 
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Its  position  was  doubtless  chosen  to  ensure  a  natural  supply  of 
water.  “  Park  Point,”  the  house  at  the  corner  of  the  road 
adjoining  the  burial  ground,  was  built  in  1824,  on  a  piece  of 
common  land  granted  by  court  leet.  It  was  used  awhile  as  a 
minister’s  residence. 

The  disruption  at  Bessell’s  Green  was  the  local  outcome  of 
influences  that  had  long  been  at  work  in  many  of  the  General 
Baptist  Churches,  especially  those  in  Kent  and  Sussex. 

For  many  years  vague  speculations  on  deep  doctrinal  points 
had  been  set  forth  by  some  of  their  teachers.  The  hearers 
generally  were  perplexed  or  indifferent,  and  even  the  General 
Assembly  at  London  was  loath  to  take  any  action.  The  result  in 
some  of  tlie  southern  Churches  led  to  slow  decadence  and  extinc¬ 
tion,  but  at  Bessell’s  Green  the  coming  of  John  Stanger  in  1766, 
a  young  man  from  Northamptonshire,  brought  about  a  sudden 
issue. 

Bom  in  1742,  the  son  of  parents  who  on  both  sides  belonged 
to  families  who  had  maintained  Baptist  principles  since  the  days 
of  Caroline  persecution,  he,  after  an  arduous  upbringing,  was  led 
by  a  serious  conversion  and  call  to  enter  the  ministry  at  Moulton. 
The  next  year  he  was  invited  to  preach  here  with  the  view  of 
becoming  assistant  minister  (or  “  elder  ”).  He  preached  five 
sermons  and  received  a  hearty  call,  moved  from  his  distant  home, 
married  and  settled  in  the  village,  and  opened  a  school  to  help  out 
his  small  stipend. 

Before  long  dissatisfaction  was  shown.  His  definite  teaching, 
his  desire  to  introduce  hymns  and  open  communion,  his  ability, 
energy,  and  success,  gave  offence  to  some  who  were  aderse  to 
any  change  from  their  local  methods  and  rather  suspicious  of 
“  foreigners.”  At  a  special  Church  meeting,  the  Messenger  (as 
the  old  General  Baptist  Superintendent  was  called)  who  presided, 
asked  the  reason  of  the  dislike  to  John  Stanger.  Mr.  Benge,  the 
senior  elder,  replied,  “  He  says  that  all  men  are  sinners  before 
conversion.”  “Who  denies  that?”  queried  the  Messenger.  “I 
deny  it,  for  one,”  replied  Mr.  Benge.  The  outcome  was  that  there 
arose  what  the  old  record  truly  calls  “  unseemly  strife,”  even  to 
the  extent  of  a  law-suit  for  ejectment  and  personal  unkindness. 

The  General  Baptist  churches  in  East  Kent,  concerned  at  the 
rupture,  sent  to  both  parties  letters  advising  arbitration,  but  as  the 
parties  could  not  agree  as  to  who  should  arbitrate,  this  peace¬ 
able  effort  failed. 

Followed  by  the  majority  of  the  congregation,  Stanger  was 
impelled  to  continue  in  that  village.  Meetings  were  held  in  a 
private  house  till  “  an  opulent  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  knew  their  difficulties  and  felt  interested  in  their  success, 
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kindly  ofifei'ed  them  at  this  juncture  a  piece  of  ground  as  the 
site  of  a  new  place  of  worship,”  so  in  1770  the  New  Meeting 
House,  the  present  Baptist  Chapel,  was  built  and  opened. 

It  stands  in  a  small  graveyard  by  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  Green,  a  quaint,  old-world  building.  Through  a  gabled  porch 
the  chapel  is  entered  sideways ;  a  rostrum  at  the  right  end  and  a 
small  gallery  on  the  left.  Beyond  is  a  vestiy  and  a  large 
schoolroom. 

Over  the  door,  inside,  is  this  inscription  : 

“  This  Tablet  is  erected  by  the  Church  and  Congregation 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Stanger  who  departed 
this  life  on  the  13th  of  April  1823.  Aged  80  years. 

“  He  was  the  founder  of  this  Church,  amongst  whom  and 
in  many  of  the  towns  and  villages  adjacent  his  ministerial 
labours  were  arduous  and  eminently  useful  upwards  of  54 
years. 

“  He  was  a  profound  Divine,  a  correct  Preacher,  zealous 
and  affectionate.  Through  grace  he  enjoyed  the  earnest  of 
Heaven.  Free  grace,  the  grand  subject  of  Revelation  His  voice 
proclaimed  to  thousands,  many  of  whom  are  now  his  joy  and 
crown  of  rejoicing.  He  was  favoured  with  the  smiles  of  his 
beloved  Master,  and  while  reposing  on  His  bosom,  his  soul 
bade  adieu  to  all  that  is  corruptible. 

“  Reader !  The  body  of  this  venerable  pastor  is  confined 
in  the  grave,  but  it  shall  soon  hear  a  voice  irresistible,  ‘  Arise 
and  put  on  incorruption.’  ” 

Another  inscription  reads,  “  buried  beneath  this  floor,”  and 
in  the  graveyard  are  memorials  of  some  of  his  descendants. 

Ministers  of  Bes sell’s  Green  Baptist  Chapel. 

John  Stanger  -  .  - 

D.  Davies,  of  Lincoln 
William  Broady,  of  Ashford 
William  Payne,  of  Eythorne 
James  Stanger  -  -  - 

William  Glanville 
George  Haigh  -  -  - 

J.  FL  Dovey,  of  Edinburgh  - 


William  Fredray 
James  Cattell 
G.  H.  Harris 


from  1770  to  1823. 

September  1824  to  April  1826. 
December  1826  to  1837. 
January  1838  to  October  1844. 
September  1845  to  July  1846. 
1847  to  1856. 

1858  to  about  1866. 

1867 — no  entry  as  to  his 
resignation,  but  probably 
about  1869. 

January  1871  to  1876. 

October  1876  to  October  1906. 
April  1912  to  February  1917. 
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H.  J.  Eaton  .  .  .  April  1918  to  November  1918, 

when  he  was  called  Home  at 
an  early  age,  to  the  great 
grief  of  the  Church,  for  he 
had  begun  to  make  his  minis¬ 
try  a  power  for  good  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Eaton  (father  of  the  late  pastor)  from  1919  to 

1922,  “  acted  as  Pastor  and 
is  now  one  of  our  most 
honoured  Deacons.” 

Rev.  M.  H.  Marshall  -  -  1923 - 

(List  supplied  by  Mr.  Ernest  Greenway.) 

One  tomb  in  the  little  graveyard  is  that  of  “  James  Cattell 
who  died  13  November  1907,  aged  87 ;  thirty  years  pastor  of  this 
Church.”  He  was  a  man  of  ministerial  gift  and  gracious  per¬ 
sonality.  At  one  time  a  farmer,  he  afterwards  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  ministry  and  was  held  in  much  esteem  as  an 
anniversary  preacher  among  the  Free  Churches  of  West  Kent, 
where  I  sometimes  met  him. 

There  are  other  headstones  of  interest,  and  some  now  diffi¬ 
cult  to  decipher.  One  tomb  is  to  John  Epps,  died  April  1835,  who 
for  many  years  resided  at  the  large  house  adjoining  the  Chapel, 
of  which  he  was  a  prominent  and  devoted  member.  Some  notes 
in  the  diary  of  his  famous  son.  Dr.  John  Epps  (1805-1869)  refer 
to  him  thus : 

“  My  father  always  retained  a  love  for  his  native  county, 
Kent ;  thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  fix  his  habitation 
there.  He  chose  one  of  the  most  delightful  parts  of  that  charm¬ 
ing  district.  I  consider  that  the  selection  he  made  indicated  his 
great  natural  taste.  To  and  from  Bessell’s  Green  and  London 
— a  distance  of  twenty  miles — he  used  to  travel  either  on  horse¬ 
back  or  by  gig.” 

“  We  attended  on  Sundays  the  chapel  at  Bessels  Green. 
The  minister  there  was  a  man  much  respected,  and,  I  suppose, 
for  a  country  place,  he  was  a  fair  preacher.  Such  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be.  His  views  were  much  the  same  as  my  father’s, 
and  not  such  as  to  be  attractive  to  a  child.  His  style  was,  to 
me,  heavy  and  dull  in  the  extreme.  No  wonder,  then,  if 
drowsiness  overcame  me;  older  people,  I  noticed,  were  not 
unfrequently  affected  in  a  similar  manner.  I  do  not  know  that 
my  father  went  to  sleep  during  the  service;  I  suppose  he  did 
not,  as  his  eyes  were  always  very  vigilant  over  me.  I  was  sure 
to  get  a  knock  or  a  shake  now  and  then;  and  often,  on  our 
return  home,  a  lecture.” 
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The  following  clause  mentions  a  Kentish  man  who  became  a 
prominent  religious  leader : 

“  My  father  was  a  strong  admirer  of  William  Huntington, 
who  used  to  add  to  his  names  the  initials  S.  S.,  meaning  ‘  Sinner 
Saved.’  When  by  staying  in  town  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  him,  if  I  also  was  in  town  (as  during  my  after  appren¬ 
ticeship  was  the  case),  he  used  to  take  me  with  him ;  and  as  I 
was  then  old  enough  to  think  seriously,  and  Mr.  Huntington’s 
was  not  preaching  to  go  to  sleep  over,  my  mind  ran  very  much 
on  subjects  which  I  could  not  possibly  understand.” 

Another  curious  episode  is  mentioned  : 

“  Our  house  was  at  a  long  distance  from  the  stables,  and 
my  father  devised  a  plan  for  connecting  them  together  without 
the  necessity  for  going  up  the  lane  or  round  the  grounds,  as  at 
night  might  not  be  pleasant.  To  establish  such  communication 
it  was  necessary  to  dig  under  the  burial-ground  belonging  to  the 
chapel,  thus  making  the  burial-ground  part  of  the  tunnel  which 
was  to  be  formed.  My  father  set  the  unemployed  villagers  to 
work  to  make  this  tunnel  from  the  scullery  to  the  stables.  It 
must  have  cost,  him  a  good  sum  of  money.  The  result  verified 
the  old  saying  that  ‘  One  man  may  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but 
twenty  cannot  make  him  drink.’  The  superstitious  fear  that  the 
ghosts  of  those  buried  above  the  tunnel  might  make  their 
appearance  to  those  walking  through  it,  rendered  the  new  path¬ 
way  perfectly  useless.  The  tunnel  became  a  repository  for 
rubbish.  Perhaps  in  another  century,  when,  by  the  powerful 
influence  of  knowledge  superstition  will  have  (it  is  hoped) 
disappeared,  this  tunnel  may  be  made  use  of  somewhat  as 
intended  by  my  father,  who  being  himself  free  from  super¬ 
stition  judged  other  minds  by  his  own.” 

This  disused  passage  still  exists  under  the  front  part  of  the 
graveyard  and  manse  garden. 

An  elderly  man,  long  attached  to  the  cause,  and  whose 
ancestors  rest  in  the  little  graveyard,  gave  many  interesting 
particulars  from  his  life-long  knowledge  of  the  place  which  still 
continues  to  maintain  the  holy  fire  and  to  show  forth  the  light 
of  truth. 

Returning  in  the  afternoon  to  Godstone,  where  Dr.  Ewing 
was  preaching  the  anniversary  sermon,  we  realised  that  the  same 
spirit  leads  earnest  souls  to  carry  the  witness  into  present-day 
centres  of  population. 


T.  R.  HOOPER. 


A  Baptist  Soldier — William  Allen. 

ONE  of  many  services  rendered  by  Dr.  Whitley's  A  History 
of  British  Baptists,  is  to  have  brought  out  the  great  place 
taken  by  Baptists  in  Cromwell’s  “  New  Model  Army.”  A  typical 
figure  amongst  them,  about  which  we  are  exceedingly  well 
informed,  is  that  of  William  Allen,  whose  name  appears  more 
than  once  in  Carlyle’s  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
To  Carlyle,  Adjutant-General  Allen  was  “  a  most  authentic, 
earnest  man  ...  a  strenuous  Anabaptist  ...  a  rugged,  true¬ 
hearted,  not  easily  governable  man;  given  to  Fifth  Monarchy 
and  other  notions,  though  with  a  strong  head  to  control  them.” 
This  impression  is  confirmed  when  we  identify  him  with  the 
Trooper  Allen  (as  Carlyle  wrongly  refused  to  do),  who  brought 
the  letter  of  the  soldiers  to  Major-General  Skippon  in  1647.^ 
Allen  stated  then,  in  his  examination,  that  he  was  a  Warwickshire 
man  who  had  been  a  felt-maker  by  trade  in  Southwark.  He  had 
served  in  Essex’s  Army  under  Colonel  Holies,  till  he  was  taken 
a  prisoner  at  Brentford.  After  seven  days  of  captivity  he  was 
condemned  with  seventeen  others  to  be  hanged ;  then  every  tenth 
man  was  drawn  out  to  be  hanged ;  finally  he  was  dismissed  with 
the  others.  He  was  wounded  at  the  first  battle  of  Newbury,  and 
again  at  Henley,  when  Skippon  rewarded  him  with  five  shillings. 
If  only  Allen  had  written  for  us  a  few  “letters  from  the  front,” 
the  historian  would  have  been  more  grateful  to  him  than  for  what 
he  did  write — with  the  one  exception  of  the  account  of  the  famous 
“  Windsor  prayer  meeting.”  Carlyle’s  pages  have  made  us  familiar 
with  that  gathering  of  army  leaders,  meeting  for  three  days  of 
prayer  in  the  impasse  to  which  an  impractical  Parliament  and  a 
shifty  king  had  brought  them,  retracing  their  steps  to  the  point  at 
which  they  had  exchanged  straightforward  action  for  political 
scheming,  and  led  at  last  to  the  historic  conclusion,  “  That  it  was 
our  duty,  if  ever  the  Lord  brought  us  back  again  in  peace,  to  call 
Charles  Stuart,  that  man  of  blood,  to  an  account  for  that  blood  he 
had  shed  and  mischief  he  had  done  to  his  utmost,  against  the 
Lord’s  Cause  and  People  in  these  poor  Nations.” 

Military  movements  brought  William  Allen  and  John  Vernon 
into  Devonshire,  where  they  married  sisters  of  the  name  of 
Huish,*  their  father  being  James  Huish  of  Sidbury.  The  names 
1  See  The  Clarke  Papers,  ed.  Firth,  I.,  432. 

2  Not  Doyly,  as  Dr.  Whitley  conjectured  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Baptist  Historical  Society,  IV.  3,  p.  131. 
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of  Allen  and  Vernon  stand  on  the  church-roll  of  Dalwood  in 
Dorset,  and  ofter  recur  together  in  later  records  and  books,  as 
in  the  prefaces  they  both  contribute  to  the  religious  autobiography 
of  Deborah  Huish,  their  sister-in-law.  This  is  entitled  The 
Captive  taken  from  the  Strong,  and  was  taken  down  from  her 
lips  by  William  Allen.  But  this  was  in  later  days  of  sorrowful 
leisure,  after  Allen  had  been  so  disappointed  in  his  leader.  His 
first  disillusionment  with  Cromwell  appears  in  an  intercepted 
letter  of  his  of  1654,  written  soon  after  the  Protectorate  began,  in 
which  he  says  :  “  As  to  the  person  in  chief  place,  I  confess  I 
love  and  honour,  him,  for  the  honour  God  hath  put  upon  him,  and 
I  trust  will  yet  continue;  I  mean  that  of  uprightheartedness  to 
the  Lord,  though  this  last  change  with  his  atendencyes  hath  more 
stumbled  me  than  ever  any  did;  and  I  have  still  many  thoughts 
of  heart  concerning  it.”  He  was,  in  fact,  coming  to  think 
of  the  Loi'd  Protector  as  Labour  thinks  of  its  leaders — they 
need  watching,  to  say  the  least.  Yet  at  the  same  time  he  will 
not  resign  his  commission,  and  argues  against  a  friend  who  has 
done  so,  on  the  ground  of  more  effective  influence  where  he  is : 

I  trust  I  shall  not,  upon  the  account  of  honourable  or  other 
worldly  respects,  stay  a  day  longer  in  employment  than  I  judge 
I  may  do  more  good  in  than  out.”  Allen  was  then  in  Dublin, 
whither  he  had  gone  as  “  Adjutant-General  of  the  Horse  ”  in 
1651,  and  he  also  appears  as  a  commissioner  for  the  settlement  of 
Ulster.®  But  it  was  not  long  before  his  dissatisfaction  with 
Cromwell  led  to  an  open  collision.  They  had  an  interview  in 
London,  which,  according  to  Allen,  made  the  Protector  very 
angry,  though  Allen  complains  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  say  as 
much  as  he  wanted  to,  since  the  Protector  did  most  of  the 
talking.  Allen  came  down  to  Devonshire,  where  his  movements 
and  talk  aroused  suspicion  that  he  was  plotting.  Finally,  he  was 
dramatically  arrested  when  in  bed  at  his  father-in-law’s  house, 
by  several  soldiers  armed  with  sword  and  pistol.  Allen  writes 
in  defence  of  himself,  and  in  protest  against  such  treatment  after 
thirteen  years  of  faithful  service.  His  defence  was  hardly  likely 
to  smoothe  the  ruffled  plumage  of  his  old  commander,  for  he 
says : 

“  You  are  also  pleased  to  tax  me  with  having  as  light  an 
esteem  of  you  as  of  C.S.  [Charles  Stuart],  though  neither 
did  any  word  in  my  letter,  nor  any  action  of  mine  ever 
give  you  ground  for  such  a  surmise.  What  my  esteem  hath 
been  of  you  in  some  verticall  forsaking  days  I  believe  you 
3  Allen’s  services  in  Ireland  were  very  great,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Dunlop’s  Ireland  under  the  Commonwealth.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
thinkers  and  organisers  who  suggested  grouping  all  Baptist  Churches  into 
Associations;  see  Appendix  to  Rippon,  IV.  (Whitley). 
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can  remember;  and  I  can  truly  say,  if  I  have  erred,  it  hath 
been,  I  fear,  in  esteeming  too  highly  of  you.  The  different 
esteem  I  yet  have  of  your  Lordship,  from  the  other  in  part  is 
this;  I  could  freely  engage  against  the  other  as  formerly, 
but  I  durst  not  lift  a  hand  against  you,  nor  join  with  or 
advise  the  doing  of  it.” 

Cromwell’s  own  view  of  the  situation  is  given  in  the  letter 
to  his  Exeter  agent :  “  Adjutant-General  Allen  doth  very  ill  offices 
by  multiplying  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  men  to  the  present 
Government.”  Nevertheless,  Allen  was  permitted  to  return  to 
his  post  in  Ireland,  though  difficulties  were  not  ended — how  could 
they  be  for  two  such  men?  In  1657,  we  hear  of  Allen’s  resig¬ 
nation  to  Henry  Cromwell,  who  records  the  impression  Allen 
made  on  him : 

“  Subtile  and  grave  Mr.  Allen  brought  up  the  rear  and  was 
more  ingenuous  than  the  rest  in  declaring  that  the  ground 
of  his  dissatisfaction  took  its  rise  from  the  first  charge  of 
the  government,  foreseeing  that  they  should  be  no  way  able 
to  answer  the  end  for  which  they  were  first  engaged;  and 
being  now  more  fully  convinced  of  it,  and  looking  upon  him¬ 
self  as  formerly  discharged  by  his  highness,  he  thought  it 
best  for  him  to  draw  to  a  more  retired  position.” 

We  hear  of  Allen  and  Vernon  again  in  Devonshire  just 
after  the  death  of  the  Protector.  Sir  John  Coplestone  has  his 
eye  upon  them,  as  the  late  Protector  had  commanded,  for  they 
are  men  who  need  watching :  “  Certainly  they  are  persons  of  as 
much  venom  and  revenge  as  any  whatever  and  will  not  spare  to 
adventure  on  anything  that  may  give  them  the  least  hope  of 
success.”  Allen’s  displacements  from  military  service,  like  the 
repeated  banishments  of  Athanasius,  reflected  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  time,  for  he  was  made  a  colonel  of  horse  by  the  restored  Long 
Parliament  in  1659,  only  to  be  displaced  by  Monk  in  1660.  Soon 
after  this,  he  was  imprisoned  for  “  endeavouring  to  debauch  some 
of  the  soldiers  from  their  obedience,  and  likewise  suspected  of 
being  dangerous  to  the  State.”  In  the  following  year  he  and 
John  Vernon  were  sent  into  exile,  and  the  last  we  hear  of  Allen 
is  an  elegy  over  his  brother-in-law’s  death  in  1666.  Some  of 
its  lines  surely  express  the  writer’s  own  disappointment  with 
the  times : 

His  soul  did  mourn  in  secret  for  such  pride 
He  found  with  many  long  before  he  died  ; 

To  see  a  worldly,  formal,  selfish  spirit 
’Mongst  men  professing  Heaven  to  inherit. 

But  the  fullest  account  of  his  attitude  is  to  be  found  in  his 
Word  to  the  Army,  a  pamphlet  of  twenty  pages  issued  in  1660. 
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In  this,  as  in  his  Faithful  Memorial  of  the  preceding  year  (which 
gives  the  account  of  the  Windsor  prayer  meeting),  he  reviews 
the  decline  of  the  true  cause,  and  speaks  of  Cromwell  in  his 
virtual  kingship  as  “  a  ghost  from  the  grave  ”  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  army  has  been  guilty  of  “  King-craft  and  worse  than  Bishop¬ 
like  trapannings.”  He  sees  a  grim  meaning  in  the  taking  away 
of  the  Protector  on  the  very  anniversary  of  his  victories  at  Dunbar 
and  Worcester.  The  only  true  way  to  a  Magna  Charta  is  to 
acknowledge  God. 

We  may  sympathise  with  this  Baptist  condemnation  of  Oliver 
as  a  “  worldly,  politician  ”  (the  phrase  is  S.  R.  Gardiner’s), 
without  for  one  minute  thinking  that  he  could  have  succeeded 
where  Oliver  failed,  even  though  he  had  been  Oliver.  There 
are  situations  in  which  events  demonstrate  their  power  over  men,‘ 
and  the  situation  becomes  too  big  for  them,  as  we  know  to  our 
cost  to-day  from  the  Great  War  and  the  present  industrial 
strife.  There  is  no  short  cut  to  a  kingdom  of  the  saints,  and  the 
Parliament  supposed  to  be  made  of  them  was  at  least  as  ineffective 
as  any  other.  But  through  human  failure,  as  well  as  human 
success,  such  as  it  is,  the  vision  of  great  aims,  conscientiously  and 
courageously  pursued  as  they  were  by  William  Allen,  is  some¬ 
thing  of  which  to  be  proud.  Both  for  him  and  for  his  fellows 
we  may  claim  an  interest  that  is  of  eternity  as  well  as  of  time. 
As  S.  R.  Gardiner  remarks,  “  It  was  because  the  spear  of 
Parliamentarism  was  tipped  with  Puritanism  that  the  strife 
appeals  to  all  who  are  attracted  by  the  spectacle  of  unselfish 
human  emotion  resolving  itself  into  action.” 

H.  WHEELER  ROBINSON. 

<Cf.  Lord  Grey,  Twenty-five  Years,  p.  51.  “There  is  in  great  affairs 
so  much  more,  as  a  rule,  in  the  minds  of  the  events  (if  such  an  expression 
may  be  used)  than  in  the  minds  of  the  chief  actors.” 


AN  EXCESSIVELY  RARE  "  First  Baptist  Collection  of 
Hymns,”  was  offered  for  sale  in  October  at  four  guineas.  The 
advertiser  gave  a  doubly  misleading  description.  The  book  was 
compiled  by  a  Dublin  Presbyterian,  who  in  one  hymn  on  baptism 
takes  it  as  granted  that  baptism  is  by  immersion ;  if  that  consti¬ 
tuted  a  man  a  Baptist,  we  might  count  many  Brethren,  all  the 
13isciples,  the  Second  Adventists,  and  all  the  Orthodox  Churches 
of  the  East,  including  Russians.  The  book  was  published  in  1693, 
but  Keach  had  published  300  hymns  in  1691,  Powell’s  hymns  had. 
come  out  in  1671,  Katherine  Sutton’s  in  1663. 


Editorial 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Baptist  Historical 
Society  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  28th  April,  at 
2*30  in  the  Baptist  Church  House.  After  reports 
and  elections,  Mr.  Seymour  J.  Price  will  read  a 
paper  on  The  Contribution  of  the  Baptist  Building 
Fund  to  our  Denominational  Life.  The  Rev.  S.  J. 
Ford,  of  Bristol,  will  exhibit  a  picture  designed  by 
himself,  showing  in  diagrammatic  form  the  growth 
of  Baptist  Churches  throughout  the  world.  The 
meeting  is  open  to  members  and  their  friends. 

Nominations  for  officers  and  members  of  committee  should 
be  sent  to  the  honorary  secretary  by  20th  April.  The  list  of 
officers  is  given  on  the  cover :  the  other  members  of  committee 
are  Messrs.  Blomfield  (Sutton),  Brooksbank  (Leighton 
Buzzard),  Chown  (Wolverhampton),  Dakin  (Bristol),  Farrer 
(London),  Langley  (Walsall),  Laslett  (Watford),  Price 
(London),  Thirtle  (London),  Townsend  (Manchester),  Under¬ 
wood  (Rawdon),  and  Warde  (Surbiton). 

Guinea  Subscribers  for  1927  will  receive  in  the  autumn  a 
study  of  Baptist  Life  in  London  from  1612  to  the  present  day. 
It  will  include  sketch-maps  in  1741  and  1841  showing  where 
churches  existed  then.  Epitomised  histories  of  more  than  seven 
hundred  Baptist  churches  will  be  appended ;  also  a  topographical 
list,  and  an  index  to  every  place  where  worship  has  been 
conducted. 

The  articles  on  the  Baptist  Building  Fund,  which  have  been 
contributed  by  Mr.  Seymour  J.  Price  for  a  year,  will  be  gathered, 
augmented  and  illustrated,  then  published  for  the  Fund 
Committee.  The  committee  of  the  Historical  Society  propose 
to  issue  a  copy  to  each  Guinea  Subscriber  for  1926., 
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Sin  and  Grace. 

A  STUDY  OF  EPHESIANS  ii.  1-10. 

IN  this  section  of  his  epistle,  Paul  contrasts  in  very  vivid  and 
pointed  language  the  sin  of  the  world  and  the  grace  of  God. 
By  ourselves,  we  are  dead  in  sin  and  walk  according  to  the  dictates 
of  the  Prince  of  this  world.  By  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  we 
are  enabled  to  rise  from  the  dead  and  sit  down  in  heavenly  places. 
It  is  only  as  we  keep  the  contrast  in  mind  all  the  time  and  impress 
it  upon  ourselves  as  a  contrast  that  we  shall  realise  the 
profundity  of  Paul’s  thought  or  the  great  sweep  of  his  doctrine 
of  grace. 

I. 

First  of  all,  he  tells  the  Ephesians  what  sort  of  men  and 
women  they  had  been  before  they  met  Christ.  “  And  you,  when 
ye  were  dead  through  your  trespasses  and  sins,  wherein  aforetime 
ye  walked  according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  according  to  the 
Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  of  the  spirit  that  now  worketh 
in  the  sons  of  disobedience,  among  whom  we  also  all  once  lived 
in  the  lusts  of  our  flesh,  doing  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  the 
mind,  and  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath  even  as  the  rest.” 

In  the  study  of  this  section,  there  are  several  points  of 
importance  to  be  noticed. 

(1).  We  have  the  comparison  between  Jew  and  Greek  such 
as  is  constantly  coming  out  in  this  Epistle.  One  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  conceptions  of  it  is  the  unity  of  the  universal  church,  the 
one-ness  of  all  peoples  in  Christ.  The  days  of  religious  exclusive¬ 
ness  are  gone.  Men  have  to  be  redeemed  by  the  same  gracious 
God,  whatsoever  be  their  tribe  or  colour,  and  until  they  are  so 
redeemed,  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  same  evil  power. 
“  You,”  i.e.,  the  Greeks,  were  dead  in  trespasses,  and  “  we,”  i.e., 
the  Jews,  also  walked  in  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 

(2)  The  grammatical  structure  is  peculiar.  But  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  this  is  deliberate.  Paul  is  a  jerky  writer,  starting 
sentences  he  does  not  finish,  and  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  a 
line  in  order  to  develop  the  thought  suggested  by  some  stray  word. 
That  is  what  has  happened  here.  He  began  to  develop  the 
thought  that  the  Gentiles,  though  they  were  dead  in  sin,  were  made 
to  live  in  Christ,  and  then  the  idea  struck  him  that  the  Jews  were 
in  exactly  the  same  position.  And  so  he  finished  his  sentence,  not 
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realising  that  the  main  verb  had  not  yet  appeared.  He  began  a 
new  sentence  in  verse  4.  But,  in  spite  of  the  grammatical  difficulty, 
the  meaning  is  perfectly  clear. 

(3)  Two  interesting  figures  of  speech  appear  in  this  section. 
One  is  “  according  to  the  fashion  of  this  world.”  This  last  word 
strictly  means  “  age,”  “  dispensation,”  and  was  used  in  later 
Gnostic  thought  to  define  the  various  emanations,  linking  up,  in 
descending  order  of  dignity,  the  Absolute  with  the  world  of  finite 
things.  Some  scholars  have  said  that  there  is  a  trace  of  this 
thought  in  the  use  of  this  particular  phrase  here.  This  is  to  be 
doubted.  Gnosticism  had  indeed  begun  to  appear  as  early  as  this, 
and  was  attacked  by  Paul.  The  proof  for  that  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  and  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  But  the  doctrine  of  Aeons  is  a  later 
growth,  and  apparently  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament. 
What  Paul  really  means  is  that  Gentiles  who  once  lived  in  sin  lived 
according  to  the  rule  and  procedure  of  this  world,  using  “  world  ” 
in  the  predominant  New  Testament  sense  of  the  present  universe 
as  broken  away  from  divine  influences  and  given  over  to  the 
control  of  sin. 

“  The  Prince  of  the  authority  of  the  air  ”  is  another 
interesting  figure  of  speech.  According  to  Dr.  Moffatt,  it 
probably  owes  its  origin  to  Zoroastrianism.  The  idea  of  the  air 
as  the  abode  of  evil  spirits  is  to  be  found  in  other  places  in  the 
New  Testament,  as  in  Rev.  xvi.  17,  Eph.  vi.  12.  But  this  doctrine 
is  not  to  be  confined  to  Zoroastrianism.  The  idea  of  Beliar  as 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  entered  into  Judaism  fairly  early, 
and  it  is  from  there  that  Paul  probably  derived  the  conception. 
But  in  this  figure  of  speech,  there  are  serious  things  involved, 
both  for  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  also  for 
the  understanding  of  its  environment. 

In  the  first  place,  account  must  be  taken  of  Paul’s  dualism. 
There  seems  to  be  a  sheer  break  between  the  material  and  spiritual 
worlds.  The  man  of  sin  is  under  the  power  of  the  material  world, 
and  salvation  consists  in  the  miraculous  transportation  of  him 
out  of  this  world  into  the  spiritual  world  which  is  ruled  over  by 
God.  I  say  miraculous  because  man  cannot  effect  the  transition 
himself ;  it  has  to  be  done  through  the  agency  of  God.  Paul,  of 
course,  is  not  alone  in  this  doctrine.  He  is  followed,  and  followed 
far  more  consistently,  by  John.  For  this  is  only  one  side  of  Paul’s 
thought.  There  is  another  side  of  him,  when  he  is  more  imder 
the  influence  of  the  prevailing  Christian  conceptions.  The  source 
of  this  dualism  is  ultimately  Greek  and  Asiatic.  First,  there  is  the 
usual  Greek  contrast  between  the  spiritual  and  material  worlds. 
And  then  particularly,  there  is  the  Zoroastrian  contrast  between 
the  good  and  evil  spirits,  Ahura  Mazda  and  Ahriman.  Dualism 
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is  an  adjunct  to  Christianity,  and  is  not  its  prevailing  attitude. 
It  is  foreign  alike  to  Jesus  and  to  the  earliest  thought. 

The  second  factor  in  this  figure  of  speech  is  the  influence  of 
magical  conceptions.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  study  the  religious 
literature  of  Judaism  and  the  philosophical  systems  of  Greece  as 
though  they  alone  provided  the  atmosphere  of  early  Christianity. 
Superstition  was  there  as  well,  and  magic  and  astrology.  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  bom  into  a  world  of  magic,  and  willy-nilly  had  to  use 
the  language  of  magic  to  teach  a  message  of  beauty  and  life.  And 
one  of  the  great  glories  of  the  earliest  believers  was  that  they  set 
themselves  definitely  and  implacably  against  magical  influences. 
The  great  pity  is  that  their  children  have  not  been  as  true.  The 
general  opinion  of  the  ancient  world  was  that  the  soul  was  the 
breath,  and  that  at  the  moment  of  death,  the  breath  and  therefore 
the  soul  was  carried  off  into  the  atmosphere  between  the  earth  and 
the  sky.  Thus  the  air  was  filled  by  wandering  spirits,  daemons, 
with  power  to  help  or  injure  men,  according  as  they  were  fed  or 
neglected  by  those  left  on  earth.  All  alike  had  capabilities  of  good 
and  evil.  This  was  the  view  in  the  earliest  animistic  stage.  But 
under  the  influence  of  later  conceptions,  order  began  to  be 
imported  into  the  spiritual  world,  and  a  distinction  drawn  between 
the  two  armies  of  the  good  and  the  evil  spirits,  each  under  their 
own  leaders.  All  this  sort  of  thinking  helped  to  create  the 
atmosphere  of  early  Christianity,  and  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament. 

(4)  Paul  speaks  of  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Jews  as  “  dead 
through  their  trespasses.”  The  construction  implies  that  it  was 
living  in  sin  that  had  brought  about  death.  But  the  most 
important  thing  is  the  meaning  of  “  dead.”  There  are,  in  the 
main,  two  interpretations.  Meyer  says  that  “  dead  ”  is  proleptic : 
when  you  had  through  your  sins  drawn  upon  you  death,  had  be¬ 
come  liable  to  eternal  death.  Ellicott  denies  this,  and  says  that 
Paul  means  spiritually  “  dead.”  Paul  certainly  does  not  mean 
that.  When  he  speaks  about  death,  he  means  death.  He  does 
not  mean  anything  so  weak  and  flabby  as  spiritual  death,  whatever 
that  may  mean,  for  those  who  use  the  expression  always  give  the 
impression  that  they  have  interpreted  something  by  giving  it  a 
fancy  label.  By  death,  Paul  means  nothing  less  than  the  exact 
opposite  of  everything  he  means  by  life.  But  Meyer  also  can 
hardly  be  right.  The  worst  of  Meyer  is  that  he  is  so  accurate,  so 
accurate  as  often  to  be  wrong.  Paul  did  not  use  words  as 
scientifically  as  the  German  scholar  thinks.  He  is  going  on  to 
speak  of  the  way  men  are  made  alive  in  Christ,  and  he  wants  to 
point  the  contrast  between  what  they  are  now  and  what  they  were 
once.  And  so  he  says,  in  his  vivid  way,  that  they  had  been  dead. 
We  can  leave  it  there. 
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(5)  A  sentence  that  requires  careful  study  is  to  be  found  in 
the  words,  “  We  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath  even  as  the 
rest.”  This  has  often  been  taken  as  evidence  of  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin.  There  ought  to  be  no  need  at  this  date  to  repel  this 
doctrine,  which,  in  the  exaggerated  form  in  which  it  has  often 
been  presented,  has  had  pernicious  effects,  but  it  may  be  well  to 
look  at  it  insofar  as  it  has  tried  to  gain  support  in  this  particular 
passage.  That  Paul  is  not,  at  this  point,  at  any  rate,  propagating 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  can  be  accepted  as  certain,  for  two 
reasons. 

(a)  Such  an  interpretation  puts  far  too  much  meaning  into 
“  by  nature,”  which  is  by  no  means  in  an  emphatic  position, 
and  means  little  more  than  “  naturally.”  The  word  is  quite 
neutral,  and  simply  refers  to  the  natural  constitution  of  a  thing, 
apart  from  any  influences,  good  or  bad,  that  may  operate  on  it 
from  the  outside.  There  is  a  similar  use  of  the  word  in 
Rom.  ii.  14,  Gal.  ii.  15,  iv.,  8.  Thus,  on  linguistic  grounds  alone, 
this  interpretation  falls  to  the  ground.  The  text  does  not  mean 
“  we  are,  by  an  inborn  tendency,  children  of  wrath  ” ;  it  means, 
“  we  are,  as  a  sheer  matter  of  fact,  here  and  now,  seeing  that  we 
happen  to  be  what  we  are,  subject  to  the  wrath  of  God.” 

(b)  The  interpretation  also  does  not  harmonise  with  the 
context,  which  speaks  of  the  actual  sin  of  the  Jews,  and  not  of 
some  inborn  tendency  which  cannot  be  escaped.  It  is  because  the 
Jews  had  at  one  time  indulged  in  sin  that  they  became  subject  to 
the  wrath  of  God.  This,  moreover,  is  the  usual  doctrine  of  Paul, 
and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  the  whole  Bible. 

But  though  this  interpretation  must  be  ruled  out  of  court, 
there  are  two  points  that  must  be  remembered. 

(a)  Paul  regards  sin  seriously.  Sinful  men  and  women  are 
really  under  the  wrath  of  God.  There  is  a  sheer  contrast  between 
the  holy  nature  of  Gk)d  and  the  impure  life  of  men.  God  carmot 
do  other  than  set  Himself  in  opposition  to  sin,  and  His  opposition, 
by  the  infallible  working  out  of  divine  laws,  is  bound  to  come 
down  severely  upon  those  who  choose  a  life  of  sin.  This  needs 
to  be  put  strongly  in  days  like  these,  when  there  is  great  emphasis 
upon  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  little  upon  His  Sovereignty. 
To  Paul,  as  to  his  Master,  the  wrath  of  God  and  His  love  were 
inextricably  bound  up  together.  We  may  not  be  able  to  think 
through  the  two  consistently,  but  they  must  certainly  be  held 
together. 

(b)  Paul  regards  man,  unless  he  is  under  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit,  as  being  very  much  under  the  influence  of  the  Devil. 
He  has  two  different  conceptions  of  salvation,  springing  from  two 
different  ways  of  looking  at  sin  and  human  nature.  One  is  ethical 
and  the  other  is  metaphysical  and  mystical.  The  first  view  was 
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Jewish,  and  Paul  shared  it,  more  or  less,  with  Jesus  and  the  whole 
of  the  early  Church.  The  real  evil  of  the  world  was  sin  :  it  was 
moral  disobedience.  There  were  other  evils  in  the  world,  but  they 
were  all  the  consequences  of  sin.  In  the  Messianic  Age,  men 
would  be  forgiven  their  sin  and  be  delivered  from  it,  and  by  this 
deliverance  would  be  able  to  enter  into  the  Messianic  Kingdom. 
But  Paul  has  another  way  of  looking  at  the  facts.  Man  has  a 
radical  fault  of  nature.  He  belongs  to  earth,  and  shares  in  the 
imperfections  of  earth,  and  from  that  he  must  be  delivered  and 
be  transported  into  a  higher  realm  of  being,  that  of  the  Spirit. 
It  would  be  h^rd  to  find  Paul,  at  any  point,  consistently  following 
either  of  these  theories.  They  are  rather  to  be  found  side  by  side 
with  each  other.  And  here  the  contradiction  is  apparent.  Man 
has  free  choice.  He  has  the  power  to  choose  whether  he  will 
follow  the  higher  impulses  of  the  Spirit  or  the  lower  impulses  of 
the  flesh.  Adam  chose  to  follow  his  fleshly  impulses,  and  that 
choice  was  perpetuated  right  through  the  race,  until,  through  the 
predomination  of  the  lower  desires,  we  became  creatures  of  the 
flesh.  That  is,  man  has,  by  his  own  choice  and  gradually  through 
history,  come  under  the  wrath  of  God.  But  Paul  has  other  points 
of  view  which  do  not  harmonise  with  this.  One  is  that  the  whole 
human  race  was  mystically  present  in  Adam,  and  that  it  fell  when 
he  fell.  But  there  is  another  conception  in  Paul’s  mind,  and  this 
more  important,  and  we  have  justification  for  the  discussion  of  it 
here  in  that  he  speaks  of  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  of  man  doing 
the  will  of  the  flesh. 

One  of  the  most  debatable  points  in  Pauline  theology  is  the 
exact  meaning  attaching  to  “  flesh,”  and  to  the  contrast  between 
body  and  soul.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  large  body  of 
scholars  who  assert  that  Paul’s  psychology  is  Jewish  to  the  core, 
and  that  it  is  only  to  the  superficial  student  that  he  presents  the 
Greek  dualism.  Paul  does  not  look  upon  the  body  as  the  principle 
of  sin,  but  only  as  that  part  of  human  nature  which  sin  finds  it  the 
easiest  to  attack.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  scholars  who 
think  that  Paul  presents  a  dualistic  philosophy,  looking  upon  the 
flesh  as  being  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  spirit,  as  two  opposite 
ethical  principles.  In  my  judgment,  Paul,  here  as  elsewhere,  is 
inconsistent  with  himself,  for,  while  in  one  mood,  he  is  a  genuine 
Jew,  in  another  he  is  under  the  influence  of  Hellenistic  thinking. 

First  of  all,  we  cannot  always  be  certain  what  he  means  by 
“  flesh.”  Sometimes,  he  seems  to  regard  it  as  synonymous  with 
“  body.”  But  sometimes,  it  seems  to  stand  for  everything  we 
mean  by  man,  insofar  as  he  lives  without  conscious  obedience  to 
the  law  of  God.  Thus,  in  this  particular  passage,  the  desires  of 
the  flesh  are  put  on  the  same  level  as  those  of  the  understanding. 
Also,  when  he  gives  a  list  of  the  works  of  the  flesh  in  Gal.  v.  19, 
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the  majority  of  the  works  he  mentions  are  in  no  sense  of  the  term 
physical. 

Hebrew  thought  looks  upon  man  as  a  being  of  body  and  soul, 
in  which  the  elements  of  his  nature  are  so  closely  bound  up 
together  that  they  can  never  be  found  apart.  There  can  be  no 
bodiless  soul  and  no  body  without  a  soul.  It  was  because  of  this 
that  Hebrew  thought  about  immortality  inevitably  moved  along 
the  line  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Sin  is  ethical ;  it  belongs 
to  a  man’s  will,  and  it  is  by  the  renewal  of  the  will  that  the  power 
of  sin  is  broken.  The  term  "  flesh  ”  stands  for  man  in  his  human, 
weak,  creaturely,  capacity.  The  desires  of  the  flesh  are  ethically 
neutral.  Whether  they  become  sinful  or  not  depends  upon  how 
and  to  what  extent  and  under  the  dominance  of  what  motives 
they  are  satisfied.  The  body  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  complete 
human  personality.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  ethical  dualism 
between  soul  and  body.  The  Hebrew  never  interprets  salvation 
as  the  salvation  of  the  soul  from  the  crippling  influences  of  the 
body.  The  outcome  of  Jewish  thought  was  that,  after  the 
resurrection,  man,  complete  in  soul  and  body,  would  enter  into 
the  Messianic  Kingdom. 

In  many  ways,  Paul  shows  that  he  has  accepted  this  concep¬ 
tion.  He  seems  often  definitely  to  shut  out  the  idea  that  the  body 
is  the  seat  of  all  evil.  Thus,  many  of  the  sins  which  he  ranks  as 
fleshly  are  not  physical :  they  are  most  essentially  mental.  He 
believes  in  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus,  whom  he  acknowledges  as 
born  of  a  woman,  and  who  apparently,  in  other  ways,  lived  a 
normal  human  life.  Then,  also,  he  looked  upon  the  body  as  the 
Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  could  not  possibly  do  if  he 
thought  of  it  as  inherently  evil,  and  he  urged  the  Romans  to 
present  their  bodies  as  a  living  sacrifice  to  God,  which  he  could 
not  do  if  he  looked  upon  them  as  full  of  sin.  In  all  this,  he  is  a 
true  Jew.  The  body  is  a  necessary  element  in  the  personality. 
It  may  certainly  be  the  weakest  element,  but  it  is  not  inherently 
evil.  It  ought  to  be  and  can  be  redeemed. 

But  he  often  shows  himself  to  be  under  the  influence  of  an 
entirely  diflferent  world-view.  Man  is  corrupt,  not  only  because 
of  the  piling-up  of  several  instances  of  sin  which  have  gradually 
built  up  a  barrier  between  himself  and  his  true  home  in  God,  but 
also  because  of  a  radical  fault  of  nature.  The  flesh  is  corrupt 
and  man  is  under  the  influence  of  the  flesh.  Salvation  consists  in 
the  deliverance  of  man  from  the  world  of  the  flesh  and  his 
translation  into  the  life  of  the  Spirit.  To  destroy  the  power  of  the 
flesh  is  the  same  thing  as  to  destroy  the  power  of  sin.  It  is  in  this 
mood  that  Paul  can  say  that  salvation  consists  in  the  mystical 
union  of  the  believer  with  Christ. 

Thus  we  have  given  to  us  one  side  of  the  contrast.  We  were 
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once  children  of  wrath.  We  were  dead  in  our  sins.  We  walked 
according  to  the  dictates  of  this  world.  We  did  the  desires  of  the 
flesh.  It  may  be  that  Paul  has  painted  the  picture  with  colours 
that  are  too  black.  The  literature  of  the  Jews  shows  us  a  people 
who  were  zealous  according  to  their  lights,  obedient  to  what  they 
conceived  to  be  the  will  of  God.  They  might  be  narrow  and 
fanatical.  They  might  give  a  gross  national  interpretation  to 
ideas  which  the  prophets  intended  to  be  taken  in  a  spiritual  and 
universal  sense.  But  they  were  not  lacking  in  culture  and 
spiritual  grasp.  And  the  Gospels  show  us  that  many  were 
hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness  and  longing  for  the 
coming  of  the 'Kingdom.  And  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  non- 
Jewish  world  was  completely  vicious.  We  have  ample  evidence 
of  honesty  and  sincere  pursuit  of  the  truth,  of  the  love  of  beauty 
and  goodness,  of  the  respect  paid  to  the  cultured  gentleman,  in 
Greece,  and  of  the  presence  of  peace,  good  government,  quiet 
courage,  and  the  domestic  virtues,  among  the  Romans.  And  Paul 
does  not  deny  all  this.  Judging  by  the  literature  of  the  time, 
thought  was  mainly  agnostic  and  pessimistic.  Paul  knew  that  the 
heathen  had  a  law  in  their  hearts  and  that  they  had  been,  to  some 
extent,  obedient  to  that  law.  But  in  view  of  the  severe  criticism 
he  passes  upon  the  life  of  the  time,  we  need  to  bear  several  facts 
in  mind. 

(1)  He  is  a  preacher,  who  is  trying  to  save  people  from  sin, 
and  the  only  way  a  preacher  can  do  that  is  by  showing  them  the 
sorryness  of  their  own  state.  All  the  great  preachers  have 
interpreted  the  world  by  means  of  the  great  contrast  of  sin  and 
grace.  They  have  been  blind  to  the  positive  good  of  men  because 
of  the  bigness  of  their  sin,  and  blind  somewhat  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  Christian  life  because  of  their  emphasis  upon  the  grace  of 
God. 

(2)  Paul  sees  everything  from  the  point  of  view  of  God,  the 
destiny  of  the  soul,  and  the  conduct  of  man.  He  has  no  purely 
intellectual  or  aesthetic  interests.  The  Greeks  might  make 
beautiful  statues,  but  they  made  them  to  the  honour  of  false 
Gods.  The  Jews  might  be  zealous  according  to  their  light,  but 
they  were  trying  to  build  up  life  on  impossible  principles.  Paul 
gets  to  the  core  of  the  whole  business,  and  condemns  Judaism  and 
Hellenism  alike  for  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  principles  they 
accepted  as  true. 

(3)  He  is  not  trying  to  give  the  exact  judgment  of  the 
historical  scholar.  He  is  rather  bringing  the  sin  of  the  world  into 
direct  contact  with  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ.  We  should  have 
to  take  more  facts  into  account  than  he  did,  and  be  more  exact  in 
our  examination,  and  more  circumspect  in  our  judgment.  Wc 
should  not  have  to  fix  our  attention  all  the  time  on  the  baser  side 
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of  ancient  life,  but  be  open  to  see  the  ideals  of  philosophers,  the 
beauty  of  poets,  and  the  leading  of  God  everywhere.  We  ought 
to  take  into  account  all  the  facts,  be  honest  in  depicting  virtue  and 
equally  honest  in  depicting  vice.  Such  an  endeavour  would  alone 
reveal  a  sound  historical  sense  and  a  sound  view  of  God. 


II. 

After  showing  the  past  evil  state  of  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks, 
Paul  goes  on  to  describe  the  difference  that  has  been  made  to 
their  position  by  the  gracious  dealing  of  God.  “  But  God,  being 
rich  in  mercy,  for  His  great  love  wherewith  He  loved  us,  even 
when  we  were  dead  through  our  trespasses,  quickened  us  together 
with  Christ  (by  grace  have  ye  been  saved),  and  raised  us  up  with 
Him,  and  made  us  to  sit  with  Him  in  the  heavenlies,  in  Christ 
Jesus;  that  in  the  ages  to  come  He  might  show  the  exceeding 
riches  in  kindness  toward  us  in  Christ  Jesus :  for  by  grace  have 
ye  been  saved  through  faith;  and  that  not  of  yourselves;  it  is 
the  gift  of  God ;  not  of  works,  that  no  man  should  glory.  For 
we  are  His  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  for  good  works, 
which  God  prepared  in  order  that  we  might  walk  in  them.” 

Paul  has  many  ways  of  interpreting  the  work  of  God  for 
man.  Here  he  explains  it  by  saying  that  God  has  made  us  alive 
in  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  we  are  capable  of  sitting  by  the  side  of 
Him  in  the  heavenlies.  Obviously,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  tie 
Paul  down  to  the  literal  meaning  of  his  words  here.  He  is  speak¬ 
ing  as  a  poet  and  a  seer.  But  some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the 
meaning  and  origin  of  his  words. 

He  says  that  the  redeemed  will  live  with  Christ  in  the 
“  heavenlies.”  That  he  means  by  this  something  local  can  be  seen 
by  the  fact  that  he  claims  that  after  His  resurrection,  Jesus  went 
to  dwell  in  them.  But  he  also  looks  upon  the  heavenly  sphere  as 
being  in  some  sense  super-sensual,  since  Christ  dwells  there,  whom 
he  no  longer  wishes  to  know  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  spirit. 
Further,  the  “  heavenlies  ”  are  of  an  eternal  order,  free  from  the 
transiency  of  earth.  Again,  the  conflict  between  good  and  evil 
goes  on  in  the  heavenlies.  It  seems  that  Paul  has  not  clearly  made 
up  his  mind  on  the  matter.  He  is  confused  by  the  twofold  way  of 
looking  at  the  after  life,  as  both  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and 
as  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  But  this  much  can  be  taken  as 
certain.  He  believes  that  the  Christian  will  share  in  Christ’s 
future  state  of  glory.  The  origin  of  this  thought  must  be  sought 
for  in  several  different  directions. 

(1)  There  is  the  Jewish  thought  that  the  Messiah  will  dwell 
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with  the  redeemed  and  rule  over  them  in  the  Messianic  Kingdom. 
Messianism  went  off  on  an  entirely  new  line  in  the  Christian 
Church,  owing  to  the  acceptance  of  Jesus  as  Messiah,  but  the 
Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah  ruling  over  and  dwelling  with  the 
saints  in  the  new  age  was  predominant  in  the  Christian  view  of 
things. 

(2)  Paul  has  warrant  for  his  view  in  the  mind  of  Jesus.  It 
is  very  uncertain  how  far  he  was  acquainted  with  the  actual 
teaching  of  Jesus,  and  also  to  what  extent  he  consciously  modelled 
his  own  message  on  it.  It  is  also  uncertain  what  exactly  the 
eschatological  teaching  of  Jesus  was.  But  this  much  can  be  taken 
without  much  question.  Jesus  proclaimed  Himself  as  Messiah, 
and  as  Messiah,  He  was  soon  to  come  to  earth  again  and  rule 
over  the  Kingdom  of  God.  In  that  Kingdom,  the  saints  would 
dwell,  and  some  of  them  would  be  given  positions  of  honour  and 
authority.  This  thought  filled  the  mind  of  the  early  Church.  It 
is  to  be  found  even  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  much  as  primitive 
eschatology  and  Messianism  are  superseded  there.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Paul  shared  in  the  tradition. 

(3)  The  Apostle  was  influenced  by  his  belief  in  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ  and  His  living  reality  in  the  heavenly  world.  Jesus 
was  alive.  He  had  authority  and  power.  He  was  clothed  in  glory. 
He  could  come  into  touch  with  men.  All  that  was  unquestionable. 
But  Paul  did  not  look  upon  all  that  as  isolated  fact.  Jesus  was 
the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept,  the  guarantee  of  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead  and  of  a  blessed  life  of  triumph  to  all  those  who 
put  their  trust  in  Him. 

(4)  A  good  deal  must  be  laid  down  to  the  score  of  Paul’s 
mystical  view  of  things.  Redemption  meant  mystical  fellowship 
with  Christ.  All  the  outstanding  experiences  of  Christ  were  to 
be  repeated  in  the  life  of  the  Christian.  The  Christian  was  to 
be  made  to  live  in  Christ,  to  rise  together  with  Him,  and  to  sit 
down  with  Him.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  Christian  was 
to  do  these  things  through  the  help  of  Christ.  Paul’s  conception 
of  the  communion  of  the  Christian  with  Christ  was  mystical 
rather  than  ethical.  He  was  conscious  of  an  indwelling  power 
which  replaced  his  ego  and  made  him  one,  not  only  in  ambition 
and  will,  but  almost  in  substance,  with  Christ.  This,  of  course, 
is  an  addition  to  the  original  Gospel  message,  due  to  Paul’s 
Hellenistic  training.  Many  of  his  converts  had  already  heard 
of  the  death  and  rising  again  of  the  Gods,  and  of  the  mystical 
sharing  of  the  devotee  in  the  divine  nature.  They  would  under¬ 
stand  Paul,  therefore.  But  he  was  not  making  Christianity  into  a 
mystery  religion.  He  had  real  facts  to  go  upon.  He  did  really 
have  fellowship  with  Christ.  Also,  Jesus  was  historic  and 
not  mythical.  Paul  drew  no  elaborate  distinction  between  the 
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Jesus  of  history  and  the  Christ  of  faith,  but  by  preserving  the  real 
manhood  of  Jesus,  he  saved  Christianity  from  the  curse  of  myth 
and  idle  dreaming.  Then  also,  his  Mysticism  is  Christ-mysticism 
and  not  God-mysticism.  And  last,  he  preserves  his  ethical  sanity. 
The  Christian  has  his  life  to  live.  He  has  duties  laid  upon  hm. 
He  has  a  personality  in  fellowship  with,  but  apart  from,  Christ. 

Paul  says  that  the  salvation  of  the  Christian  is  the  work  of 
the  great  love  of  God.  In  his  usual  way,  he  piles  up  word  on 
word  to  show  how  great  that  love  was.  First,  he  lays  it  down  as 
a  definition  of  God’s  nature — “  God,  being,”  as  He  is,  “  rich  in 
mercy,”  could  not  possibly  do  other  than  He  has  done  in  dealing 
graciously  with  us  in  Jesus  Christ.  Then  he  tells  us  the  active 
love  that  God  had  for  us,  the  outflowing  of  it  in  concrete  acts — 

“  through  the  great  love  wherewith  He  loved  us.”  Then  in  order  to 
show  the  great  power  wielded  by  the  love  of  God,  he  emphasises 
particularly  the  depth  of  human  misery — “  even  though  we  were 
dead  through  our  trespasses.  He  made  us  to  live  with  Christ.” 
The  ”  even  ”  is  not  a  mere  connecting  particle  here ;  it  emphasises 
and  qualifies  our  condition,  and  suggests  that,  no  matter  how 
much  we  were  living  in  a  state  of  death,  the  love  of  God  was 
strong  enough  to  deal  with  us  and  save  us.  Then  he  says  two 
or  three  times  over  that  we  are  saved  by  grace.  Finally,  the 
whole  purpose  of  God’s  gracious  dealing  with  us  is  that  through 
succeeding  ages.  His  goodness  might  be  known.  Whatever  else 
his  readers  miss,  Paul  does  not  intend  them  to  miss  this,  that  all 
they  have  and  are  and  hope  to  be,  they  owe  to  the  goodness  of 
God.  The  grace  of  God  stands  for  His  free  love,  working  with 
men,  saving  them,  bringing  them  all  the  gifts  of  His  heart,  even 
though  they  reject  God.  It  is  bound  up  with  the  work  of  the 
historic  Jesus.  To  know  God  in  Christ  is  to  know  Him  in  grace. 
Grace  works  on  ethical  lines,  for  all  the  advance  we  make  in 
character  is  due  to  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ. 

Paul  further  defines  the  gracious  dealing  of  God  with  us  by 
bringing  it  in  line  with  His  fore-ordaining.  Our  salvation  is  not 
of  ourselves,  but  of  God.  It  is  a  divine  gift  and  due  to  no  work 
of  our  own.  “  We  are  God’s  workmanship,  created  in  Jesus 
Christ,  for  good  works,  which  God  prepared  beforehand  in  order 
that  we  might  walk  in  them.”  Here  we  are  shown  that  the  purpose 
of  God  does  not  deal  merely  with  general  laws :  it  enters  into 
details,  and  regulates  the  lives  of  individual  men  and  women. 
Also,  the  purpose  of  God  is  summed  up  in  Christ.  He  is  the  goal 
of  creation,  the  end  and  consummation  of  the  work  of  God. 
Finally,  God  has  an  ethical  purpose.  He  created  us  for  good 
works.  This  doctrine  is  unique  in  the  Christian  religion.  No 
other  faith  promises  so  certainly  to  make  an  ideal  practical  by  the 
gracious  activity  of  God  in  the  heart  of  the  believer. 
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But  there  have  been  criticisms  brought  against  the  doctrine. 

(1)  The  first  is  that  it  undermines  the  free-will  of  man.  The 
sovereignty  of  God  seems  to  be  taken  so  far  that  no  freedom  is 
left  to  man  to  choose  his  own  life.  If  that  were  so,  then  the 
message  of  Paul  would  be  robbed  of  ethical  reality.  But  it  is 
not  so.  On  occasion,  Paul  writes  as  though  he  were  an  unqualified 
predestinarian.  But  it  is  only  on  certain  occasions,  when  he  is 
under  the  influence  of  the  thought  of  the  greatness  of  God,  or  is 
trying  to  drive  home  how  much  we  depend  on  His  grace.  Further, 
he  lays  so  many  commands  upon  Christians,  charges  them  so 
often  to  live  worthily  of  their  calling,  and  chastises  them  so  often 
for  not  so  living',  that  we  can  quite  easily  see  that  he  does  not  deny 
the  free  will  of  man.  Lastly,  though  he  often  presents  salvation 
as  a  finished  product,  obtained  immediately  the  sinner  turns  to 
Christ,  he  shows  that  he  is  speaking  ideally,  and  that  salvation 
is  rather  a  growth,  due  to  the  co-operation  of  man  with  God.  It 
was  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  Paul,  as  of  his  Master,  that  all  is 
of  works  and  yet  that  all  is  of  grace. 

(2)  The  second  objection  is  that  Paul’s  doctrine  is  narrow 
and  arbitrary.  It  is  unjust  to  confine  the  grace  of  God  to  His 
work  in  Christ.  And  if  it  be  so  confined,  then  God  fails  in  His 
object,  for  Christians  rarely  manifest  the  works  for  which  God 
made  them.  The  spirit  of  this  objection  can  be  appreciated,  but  it 
is  based  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  Paul.  First,  Paul  is  the  first 
to  confess  that  Chri.stians  do  not  live  as  they  ought,  and  that  the 
results  of  God’s  work  are  still  in  the  future.  But  he  is  certain 
of  that  future.  He  has  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  purpose  of 
God  will  be  realised.  Then,  also,  he  knows  that  no  nation  is  with¬ 
out  a  witness  of  God.  The  heathen  have  a  law  written  in  their 
hearts.  The  order  and  beauty  of  the  earth  .speaks  to  men  of  God. 
The  race  is  one.  God  made  us  all  of  one  blood.  We  are  one  in 
sin  and  one  in  grace.  Paul  draws  no  rigid  line  between  what  is 
true  and  what  is  false,  otherwise  he  would  not  be  so  eager  to 
interpret  Christianity  in  terms  of  Greek  thought  and  life.  But 
last,  Christ  is  the  principle  and  goal  of  creation.  God  has  always 
been  dealing  with  men  in  Christ.  Jesus  was  real  man,  but,  to  Paul, 
His  earthly  life  was  but  a  moment  in  a  life  which  was  eternal. 
The  religion  of  Christ  is  the  final  product  of  the  thought  and 
striving  of  man  only  because  Christ  has  always  been  at  the  back 
of  the  striving  and  has  been  the  centre  of  the  redemptive  purpose 
of  God.  God  has  never  been  other  than  He  is  in  Christ. 

H.  J.  FLOWERS. 


The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  in  the  New 
Testament. 

WLTH  its  synonym  “  the  kingdom  of  God,”  the  phrase  “  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  ”  meets  us  on  the  very  threshold  of 
the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  represented  as  being  the  burden 
of  the  message  proclaimed  both  by  John  the  Forerunner,  and 
afterwards  by  Jesus  Himself.  It  is  thus  given  a  prominence  in 
the  early  preaching  of  our  Lord  which,  according  to  the  first  three 
Gospels,  it  never  fails  to  receive  in  all  His  subsequent  ministry.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  valid  conclusion  from  the  Synoptic  reports  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  that  the  idea  represented  by  this  phrase  is 
essential  and  fundamental  to  all  that  the  Supreme  Teacher  taught 
concerning  God  and  the  soul.  We  can  safely  assume  that  it  is  the 
ruling  conception  of  the  Gospel  He  preached,  the  great  theme  of 
His  ministry,  vitally  entering  into  the  whole  texture  of  the  great 
revelation  He  has  given  to  the  world. 

That  being  so,  this  subject  is,  undoubtedly,  worthy  of  the 
earnest  consideration  of  all  true  followers  of  Christ,  although  for 
nearly  eighteen  centuries  the  conflicting  theologies  and  confes¬ 
sions  of  Christendom — in  so  far  as  they  can  be  said  to  have  made 
any  real  attempt  to  teach  people  religion — sought  to  direct  the 
minds  of  their  respective  adherents  more  to  what  was  usually 
thought  to  be  the  Gospel  of  Christ  than  to  this  great  phrase  that 
was  so  often  upon  the  lips  of  Jesus.  To-day,  however,  there  is  an 
awakened  interest  in  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which,  in 
all  probability,  is  mainly  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  “  Back  to 
Christ  ”  movement  of  the  last  half  century,  though  the  beginnings 
of  the  resuscitation  of  the  idea  are  to  be  traced  much  further  back 
than  that — even,  in  fact,  to  the  German  Pietists  of  the  late 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries,  “  who  loved  to  speak 
of  work  for  the  Kingdom  of  God,  instead  of  for  the  Church  or 
for  Christianity.”  But  the  first  outstanding  thinker  to  deal 
earnestly  with  the  idea  was  Kant,  who  may  be  considered  as  “  the 
morning  star  ”  of  this  theological  renaissance,  whilst  other  writers 
like  Kant’s  later  contemporary,  Schleiermacher,  helped  somewhat 
to  keep  the  revived  interest  alive.  It  was  Ritschl,  however,  who 
did  most  to  maintain  consistently  this  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  by  making  it  one  of  the  two  poles  of  his  theological 
system — the  other  pole  being  the  idea  of  redemption  or  the  love 
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of  God.  And  so  thoroughly  and  widely  has  Ritschlianism  per¬ 
meated  current  theological  thought  that  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  has  come  to  assume  a  new  prominence  in  recent  theology, 
in  which  more  than  one  sustained  attempt  has  been  made  “  to 
find  in  it  the  supreme  and  controlling  notion  of  Christian 
dogmatics,  as  well  as  of  Christian  ethics.”  (Hastings’  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  Vol.  II.,  page  844.)  Indeed,  there  are  some  rational¬ 
istic  theologians  in  Germany  who  would  go  even  further.  They 
have  a  decided  penchant  for  this  phrase  of  Jesus,  and  hope  that 
by  giving  all  His  utterances  on  this  subject  an  eschatolo^cal 
interpretation  they  may  be  able  to  solve  the  very  real  problems 
created  by  His  teaching  and  Personality.  Accordingly,  they  hold 
that  Jesus  took  over  from  contemporary  Judaism  not  merely  the 
phrase  “  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ”  itself,  but  also  the  crude  ideas 
which  most  of  the  Jews  generally  associated  with  it.  And  thus 
Jesus  is  made  the  creature  of  His  own  age,  confined  within  the 
most  narrow  limits  of  thought  and  outlook,  and  reduced  to  such 
a  mean  intellectual  and  spiritual  level  as  to  be  unable  either  to 
originate  a  new  idea,  or  to  purify  and  give  ethical  content  to  an 
old  one.  He  is  merely  a  deluded  visionary — for  that  is  what  their 
theory  amounts  to — whose  thoughts  have  been  “  too  well  but  not 
too  wisely  ”  steeped  in  the  apocalyptic,  and  perhaps,  too,  pseudepi- 
graphical,  literature  of  His  country  and  race ;  and  so  He 
dreams  of  a  glorious  coming  Kingdom  of  Heaven  which  is  to 
burst  with  dramatic  and  catastrophic  suddenness  upon  “  a  wicked 
and  adulterous  generation  ” ;  of  which  Kingdom  He  Himself  as 
“  the  Son  of  Man,”  is  to  be  the  sovereign  Lord,  whilst  His  faithful 
followers,  who  have  left  everything  to  become  His  disciples,  are 
to  share  in  His  rulership  and  His  triumph.  In  this  belief  of  “  a 
second  coming  ”  He  died  upon  the  Cross,  but  not  without  first 
having  bequeathed  the  illusion  to  His  friends  and  followers,  all 
of  whom  expected  Him  to  reappear  within  the  life  time  of  their 
own  generation. 

But,  theologians,  whether  rationalistic  or  otherwise,  are  not 
the  only  people  nowadays,  to  whom  “  the  Kingdom  of  God  ”  is  of 
supreme  and  commanding  importance.  There  are  also  social 
reformers  and  even  political  revolutionaries  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent,  amongst  whom  this  phrase  of  Jesus  has  received 
a  popularity  which  has  never  been  accorded  to  it  in  the  Church 
itself — not  even  in  the  Church  of  the  Apostles.  Many  of  them 
are  men  who  do  not  believe  the  deepest  things  concerning  the 
Person  and  Work  of  our  Lord  as  we  find  them  stated  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  yet  with  passionate  eagerness  they  have  adopted 
this  phrase  to  express  their  highest  social  ideals ;  and  whilst  they 
utterly  refuse  to  think  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  the  Highest  or  the. 
Saviour  of  the  World,  they,  nevertheless,  enthusiastically  and 
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openly  acclaim  Him  as  the  supreme  social  reformer  and  even  as 
the  greatest  of  political  revolutionaries.  And  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  these  people  believe  in  the  democratization  of  religious  as 
well  as  political,  institutions  and  ideas — and  when  it  is  further  re¬ 
membered  that  this  is  an  age  of  democracy  in  which  “  the  captains 
and  the  kings  depart  ” — it  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact  that  men 
have  chosen  such  an  intensely  autocratic  phrase  to  express  their 
finest  democratic  ideals.  Surely,  it  is  an  unconscious  testimony  to 
the  influence  of  Jesus  upon  the  life  and  thought  of  the  world. 


I. 

That  Jesus  often  spoke  about  “  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ”  is, 
of  course,  unquestioned  by  any  who  accept  the  Giospels  as  trust¬ 
worthy  records  of  historic  facts.  Indeed,  even  so  radical  a  critic 
as  Schmiedel  practically  asserts  that  it  was  the  main  theme  of  the 
Master’s  preaching,  in  admitting  that  the  Synoptic  tradition  had  its 
roots  in  history.  True,  in  the  nine  passages  “  not  open  to  ques¬ 
tion  ”  which  Schmiedel  selects  from  our  first  three  Gospels,  and 
calls  the  “  foundation-pillars  of  a  really  scientific  life  of  Jesus,” 
the  phrase  “  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ”  does  not  occur.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  goes  on  to  say,  after  discussing  his  “  foundation 
pillars,”  “  We  must,  therefore,  work  upon  the  principle  that 
together  with  the  ‘  foundation-pillars,’  and  as  a  result  of  them, 
everything  in  the  first  three  Gospels  deserves  belief,  which  would 
tend  to  establish  Jesus’  greatness,  provided  that  it  harmonises 
with  the  picture  produced  by  the  ‘  foundation-pillars,’  and  in 
other  respects  does  not  raise  suspicion.  And  this  gives  us 
nothing  less  than  pretty  well  the  whole  bulk  of  Jesus’  teaching,  in 
so  far  as  its  object  is  to  explain  in  a  purely  religious  and  ethical 
way  what  God  requires  of  man,  and  wherein  man  receives  com¬ 
fort  and  consolation  from  God  ”  (Jesus  in  Modern  Criticism, 
page  27). 

We  may  safely  assume,  therefore — the  most  advanced  New 
Testament  criticism  being  on  our  side — that  the  Master  did  speak 
about  “  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.”  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  His  ministry — whether  its  duration  be  three  years  or  only 
six  months — Jesus  constantly  called  men  to  repentance  because  of 
the  imminence  of  that  Kingdom  and  often  likened  it  to  common 
objects  in  the  world  of  nature,  or  certain  happenings  in  the  realm 
of  life.  Indeed,  many  of  our  Lord’s  most  characteristic  parables 
— such  as  those,  for  example,  brought  together  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  Matthew — contain  some  reference  to  the  origin,  the 
development  or  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom,  whilst  many  of  His 
more  direct  and  less  picturesque  sayings  make  definite  statements 
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concerning  this  great  theme  of  His  teaching.  Hence  the  phrase 
must  have  been  continually  upon  the  lips  of  Jesus.  According 
to  the  Gospels,  as  we  now  have  them,  He  used  it  something  like 
a  hundred  and  ten  times — though,  obviously  He  must  have  spoken 
it  much  more  frequently  in  the  course  of  His  ministry — and  that 
number  is  greatly  increased  if  we  remember  the  number  of  times 
the  phrase  “  eternal  life  ”  occurs  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  a  phrase 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  Johannine  equivalent  of  the  Synoptic 
“  Kingdom  of  Heaven.”  This  latter  fact  is  admitted  even  by 
Wendt,  when  he  says ;  “  Although  in  the  discourses  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  this  title  of  the  “  Kingdom  of  God  ”  occurs  only  in  one 
place,  yet  in  reality  the  whole  contents  of  those  discourses,  their 
testimony  to  His  Messiahship,  and  their  exhortations  to  faith  in 
Him,  can  be  ranked  under  the  general  subject  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  the  two  aspects  under  which  He  expounded  it”  {The 
Teaching  of  Jesus,  Vol.  I.,  page  174). 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  as  the  foregoing  facts  amply  prove — 
and  has  been  pointed  out,  at  the  beginning, — that  the  idea  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  basic  and  essential  to  the  whole  scheme  of 
Jesus’  teaching,  the  main  theme  in  His  proclamation  of  the 
“  Good  news.”  And  this  position  can  be  maintained  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Dc.  Drummond,  in  his  “  Kerr  Lectures,”  following 
Dr.  Kidd,  denies  that  the  “  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ”  is  the  master- 
thought  of  Jesus,  and  asserts  that  it  can  only  be  made  to  appear 
so  by  using  the  phrase  “  in  a  very  lax  way  and  by  fitting  into  it 
numerous  ideas  that  have  no  cognate  affinity  with  the  idea  of 
king  or  kingdom”  {Apostolic  Teaching  and  Chris fs  Teaching, 
page  183) ;  for  even  this  able  lecturer  practically  admits,  on  a 
previous  page  (179)  that  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  was  basic  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  in  saying  :  “  This  phrase  was  constantly  on  the 
lips  of  Christ,  particularly  during  the  early  section  of  His  ministry, 
and  in  public  utterance  even  to  the  end,  though  not  in  private 
colloquy  with  His  disciples.  It  was  used  by  Him  as  a  summaiy 
for  what  He  taught  Himself,  and  what  He  commissioned  His 
messengers  to  preach.”  Still,  the  fact  that  we  hold  the  “  King¬ 
dom  of  Heaven  ”  to  be  fundamental  to  Christ’s  presentation  of 
His  Gospel  does  not  prevent  us  from  agreeing  with  Hamack’s 
contention  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  may  be  summed  up  under 
other  categories  besides  the  traditional  one  He  adopted.  Even  a 
casual  reading  of  the  Gospel  narratives  reveals  that  it  might  be 
set  forth  equally  as  well  under  the  heading  of  “  God  the  Father 
and  the  Infinite  value  of  the  human  soul,”  or  of  “  the  higher 
righteousness  and  the  command  to  love”  {What  is  Christianity f 
page  51).  Nevertheless,  the  point  with  which  we  are  concerned 
is  the  one  for  which  we  have  contended  above — viz.,  that  Jesus 
did  adopt  this  traditional  category  “  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ”  to 
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cover  and  express  the  content  of  the  message  He  came  to  proclaim 
to  the  sons  of  men. 

When,  however,  we  turn  from  the  Gospels  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Epistles  we  are  amazed  to  discover  that  the  idea 
of  the  Kingdom  falls  into  the  background  while  that  of  the  Church 
emerges.  Except  in  the  Apocalypse — which  of  all  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  gives  the  Kingdom  of  God  most  prominence 
— there  are  very  few  references  to  this  master-thought  of  Jesus 
in  Apostolic  literature,  apart  from  those  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
and  some  of  these  few  have  a  somewhat  modified  meaning.  In 
the  whole  range  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  the  Kingdom  is  named 
less  than  a  dozen  times,  whilst  it  is  mentioned  only  once  by  James, 
once  by  Peter,  once  by  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  and  not  at  all 
in  the  three  Epistles  of  John.  This  paucity  of  reference  would, 
therefore,  seem  to  imply  that  to  the  Apostles,  after  that  Ascension 
day  when  they  made  their  last  enquiry  concerning  the  restoration 
of  the  Kingdom  and  received  Christ’s  pertinent  answer,  the 
“  Church  ”  became  practically  everything  and  the  “  Kingdom  ” 
practically  nothing.  True,  as  we  shall  see  later,  this  change  may 
have  largely  been  more  one  of  phraseology  than  of  essential  truth ; 
true  also,  the  Apostles  may  have  conceived  the  Church  as  a  means 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom ;  yet  there  are  not  wanting 
indications,  in  Paul  at  least,  that  the  Church  itself  was  construed 
in  the  terms  of  a  determinative  and  final  idea. 

And  this  fact,  on  first  blush,  not  only  evokes  surprise,  but 
has  sometimes  led  men  to  declare  that  Apostolic  Christianity, 
either  totally  failed  rightly  to  interpret  its  Master  or  unjustifiably 
neglected  His  teaching  on  this  theme ;  that,  in  any  case,  however 
the  fact  be  accounted  for,  the  Primitive  Church  woefully  missed 
the  essential  element  in  its  Founder’s  presentation  of  the  Gospel. 
Even  so  brilliant  a  writer  and  so  earnest  a  Christian  as  “  Ian 
Maclaren  ”  has  not  escaped  the  temptation  to  say  this,  (“  With  all 
respect  to  the  great  Apostle  one  may  be  allowed  to  express  his 
regret  that  St.  Paul  had  not  said  less  about  the  Church  and  more 
about  the  Kingdom.”  The  Mind  of  the  Master,  page  321),  al¬ 
though,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  a  very  perilous  procedure  for  any 
one  to  imply  that  those  who  knew  Jesus  best  failed  to  interpret 
Him  correctly.  For  if  the  Apostle  scarcely  be  right  where  doth 
the  modern  critic  appear?  Far  better  and  nearer  the  mark  is  Dr. 
Stalker’s  contention  {The  Ethic  of  Jesus,  page  44)  that  the 
“  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ”  was  never  intended  to  have  a  permanent 
place  in  the  Christian  scheme  of  things,  although  he  apparently 
makes  the  suggestion  as  much  about  the  idea  enshrined  in  the 
phrase,  as  about  the  phrase  itself.  {The  Christology  of  Jesus, 
page  164).  In  the  latter  case  the  suggestion  is  no  doubt  correct, 
as  the  facts  of  Apostolic  literature  clearly  indicate,  but  it  is  surely 
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going  too  far  to  maintain  that  the  essential  truths  expressed  by  the 
phrase  were  predoomed  by  the  chief  exponent  of  them  to  be 
thrown  aside  on  to  the  scrap-heap  of  worn-out  theological  dogmas. 
For  certainly  that  great  idea  of  Jesus,  involving,  as  it  does.  His 
demand  for  repentance,  faith  in  Himself  as  the  King,  a  righteous¬ 
ness  inward  and  absolute — surely  that  idea  contains  the  essence 
of  the  Gospel,  although,  nowadays  following  the  example  of  the 
Apostles,  we  speak  more  often  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  grace 
of  God,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  life  everlasting.  True, 
the  phrase  the  “  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ”  contains  no  reference  to 
the  death  of  Jesus  and  its  soteriological  significance,  but  even  that 
thought  is  not  altogether  excluded  when  we  rernember  that  the 
Kingdom  was  to  be  established  by  the  King.  And  His  death  was 
essential  to  Jesus’  method  of  bringing  in  His  Kingdom,  although 
in  preaching  the  “  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ”  very  little 
could  be  done  to  teach  even  His  own  disciples  the  fact  of  His 
coming  death  and  its  vital  connection  with  the  spiritual  needs  and 
hopes  of  humanity — as  the  Gospel  records  amply  prove.  All  that 
Jesus  essentially  meant  to  convey,  therefore,  by  His  use  of 
“  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,”  still  finds  a  place  in  the  theology  of 
Christendom,  although  for  many  generations  the  phrase  itself 
became  well-nigh  obsolete  in  the  Christian  Church. 

{To  be  continued.) 

JOHN  PITTS. 


DUNSTER,  near  the  Bristol  Channel,  was  evangelized  about 
1720  by  James  Sampson,  of  Tiverton,  and  a  Baptist  church  was 
formed.  It  was  ministered  to  by  Spurrier,  Bryant,  Jackson,  Jeffries. 
Then  no  further  minister  was  forthcoming.  The  building  was 
used  also  by  a  Presbyterian  congregation,  and  the  two  bodies 
united,  making  a  church  of  80.  Hall  and  Evans  were  not  Baptist 
ministers.  After  the  latter  died  in  1763,  the  cause  ended. 

MILBORNE  PORT  is  in  Somerset,  four  miles  east  of 
Sherborne  in  Dorset.  The  Presbyterian  ejected  in  1662  started  a 
school  and  gathered  a  congregation,  dying  1700.  A  subsequent 
minister  was  James  Foster,  from  Hallet’s  academy  at  Exeter ;  he 
became  Baptist,  and  was  called  to  London,  where  he  was  famous. 
The  new  ministers  were  Samuel  Fry  and  Thomas  Bosher,  both 
Baptists.  The  former  was  called  to  Horsleydown  about  1738. 
The  latter  seems  to  have  come  from  Beaminster,  in  Dorset,  where 
a  Seventh-day  church  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  1710.  He 
resigned  Milborne  Port  in  1742,  but  was  helping  Lough  wood  as 
late  as  1756,  and  was  alive  when  Josiah  Thompson  made  his 
notes.  The  church  did  not  live  much  longer. 
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X.  PROGRESS  AND  PROSPERITY  {continued.) 

The  Annual  Reports  reveal  the  fact  that,  throughout  the 
hundred  years,  the  Fund  has  attracted  to  its  service  many 
of  the  prominent  men  of  the  denomination.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  in  the  later  years  of  the  Victorian  era.  Few  names  were 
then  better  known  among  Baptists  than  that  of  Edward  Bean 
Underhill,  LL.D.,  for  thirty-five  years  a  member  and  for  twenty 
years  a  deacon  of  Heath  Street,  Hampstead.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  Hanserd  Knollys  Society  for  publishing  the  works  of  early 
Baptist  writers,  and  it  was  said  of  him  “  he  knew  Baptist  history 
as  most  men  know  the  alphabet.”  His  connection  with  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  first  as  Joint  (paid)  Secretary  and 
subsequently  as  Hon.  Secretary,  lasted  for  over  fifty  years.  The 
Baptist  Union  called  him  to  its  Presidency  in  1873,  and  the 
London  Association  in  1886.  He  succeeded  Joseph  Gurney  as 
Treasurer  of  Regent’s  Park  College  in  1879,  a  position  he  held  for 
twenty-two  years  “  and  even  in  extreme  old  age  manifested  the 
keenest  interest  in  all  that  affected  the  welfare  and  development 
of  the  College.”  He  joined  the  Building  Fund  Committee  in  1864 
and  continued  a  member  for  thirty-seven  years.  Except  when 
abroad  visiting  the  Mission  Fields,  he  was  rarely  absent  from  the 
Annual  Meeting  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  advocate  the  claims  of 
the  Fund  and  the  churches  it  sought  to  help. 

Equally  well  known  was  the  name  of  William  Richard 
Rickett,  formerly  a  member  at  The  Downs,  Clapton,  but  later  a 
member  and  deacon  at  Heath  Street.  “  His  sympathy  and  prac¬ 
tical  help  went  out  to  all  institutions  which  had  in  view  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  welfare  of  men,”  but  he  was  in  a  special  degree 
a  benefactor  of  his  own  denomination.  His  chief  love  was  the 
Missionary  Society  of  which  he  was  Treasurer  for  seventeen 
years.  In  1869  he  was  elected  a  member,  and  in  1890,  a  Trustee 
of  the  Building  Fund.  For  thirty-eight  years  “  by  his  constant 
attendance,  his  wise  counsel  and  his  liberal  contributions  ”  he 
rendered  important  service.  On  one  occasion  he  gave  a  donation 
of  one  thousand  pounds,  and  he  left  the  Fund  a  legacy  of  the 
same  amount.  The  Committee’s  memorial  resolution  recorded 
that  “  to  the  very  last  he  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the 
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increasing  usefulness  of  the  Fund  to  the  Churches.”  Another 
household  name  among  Baptists  of  the  period  was  that  of  Col. 
James  Theodore  Griffin.  Born  in  the  States,  he  took  some  part 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  Civil  War.  Coming  to  this  country  in 
1862,  he  was  soon  in  request  for  Christian  service.  Regent’s  Park 
Chapel  found  in  him  one  of  its  most  faithful  members,  and  for 
twenty-seven  years  he  was  the  Superintendent  of  its  Sunday 
School.  In  1889  he  served  as  President  of  the  London  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  in  1891  as  President  of  the  Baptist  Union.  His  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Building  Fund  Committee  commenced  in  1871  and 
continued  for  over  twenty  years,  during  the  whole  of  which  time 
he  “  manifested  an  intense  interest  in  the  benefactions  of  the 
Fund.” 

The  Hon.  Solicitor  to  the  Fund  at  this  time  was  Samuel 
Watson,  who,  on  the  8th  December,  1868,  was  appointed  in 
succession  to  his  father.  He  was  connected  with  the  Walworth 
Road  Church,  and,  following  the  example  of  his  father,  through¬ 
out  his  long  life  he  gave  “  time,  care  and  attention  ”  to  the  work 
of  the  Sunday  School  Union.  His  service  to  the  Building  Fund 
extended  for  a  period  of  nearly  fifty-three  years  and,  by  “  wise 
counsels  and  gratuitous  professional  labours,”  he  placed  the  Fund 
and  many  Chur.ches  under  considerable  obligations.  As  he,  in  turn, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Harold  Collier  Watson,  who  still  holds 
the  position,  a  period  of  over  eighty  years  of  service  as  Hon. 
Legal  Advisers  has  been  covered  by  the  father,  son  and  grandson. 

Other  names  arresting  attention  are  those  of  Thomas  Pillow, 
the  Secretary  of  Shoreditch  Tabernacle;  Thomas  H.  Olney,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle;  James  Harvey,  of 
Heath  Street,  fourteen  years  Treasurer  of  the  London  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  Edward  James  Oliver,  “  a  liberal  subscriber  during  forty 
years,  and  an  earnest  and  active  member  of  the  Committee  during 
upwards  of  thirty  years  ”  ;  Joseph  Wates  of  Brockley  Road,  six 
years  Treasurer  of  the  London  Association;  Jacob  Perkins  Bacon, 
“  for  many  years  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Meetings  of  the 
Committee — wise  in  counsel,  feiwent  in  zeal — and  for  twelve 
years  one  of  the  Trustees”  ;  and  William  Coulson  Parkinson, 
formerly  of  Camden  Road  and  later  of  Ferme  Park,  successively 
auditor,  member  of  Committee  and  a  Trustee.  Loyally  and  con¬ 
stantly  supported  as  it  was  by  men  of  such  calibre,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Fund  progressed. 

Notwithstanding  its  own  strength,  the  Committee  found  it 
needful  to  go  outside  its  own  ranks  to  secure  a  Secretary  in 
succession  to  A.  T.  Bowser  in  1885.  So  unique  had  been  his 
secretarial  qualities  that  men  hesitated  to  succeed  him.  Finally, 
John  Howard,  a  member  of  The  Downs,  Clapton,  accepted  the 
position.  He  was  a  man  of  different  temperament.  His  annual 
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reports  were  short,  businesslike  statements,  outlining  only  what 
had  been  done.  They  lacked  the  statesmanlike  vision  of  his 
predecessor,  but  for  over  twenty  years  he  recorded  the  minutes 
with  a  clearness  that  has  made  the  reading  of  them  a  pleasure.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  he  wrote  the  minutes  at  the  meetings  as 
the  business  proceeded.  During  his  period  of  office,  819  loans  for 
£235,816  were  advanced,  and,  when  in  1906  his  health  gave  way, 
his  colleagues  recorded  their  appreciation  of  the  conspicuous 
ability  with  which  he  had  filled  the  office,  and  their  intense  regret 
at  his  retirement. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  1889,  important  amendments  were 
made  in  the  rules,  the  effect  being  to  give  the  Committee  power 
to  grant  loans  for  “  buildings  for  Sunday  Schools,  Class  and 
Lecture  Rooms,  and  Home  Mission  Halls.”  This  extension  in 
the  scope  of  the  Fund  arose  out  of  an  offer  made  in  the  preceding 
October  by  one  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Committee  less  than 
twelve  months.  “  In  order  to  stimulate  an  effort  for  increasing 
tfie  capital  of  the  Fund,”  wrote  Joseph  Burgess  Mead  of  Brockley, 
who  at  the  time  wished  to  remain  anonymous,  “  I  am  willing  .  .  . 
to  contribute  25  per  cent,  on  the  net  amount  that  may  be  raised 
from  all  sources  within  the  next  four  years  up  to  £20,000.” 

This  very  generous  offer  was  typical  of  one  of  the  largest 
hearted  of  the  men  who  have  served  London.  Already  he  was 
held  in  high  esteem,  for,  in  1881,  he  induced  the  London  Associa¬ 
tion  to  adopt  a  Chapel  Debt  Relief  scheme,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  Treasurer  and  Organiser.  The  feature  of  the  scheme 
was  that  the  fund  would  be  distributed  to  Churches,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  raised  by  them  in  reduction  of  their  building  debts. 
Anonymously,  in  the  course  of  seven  years,  £10,677  18s.  3d.  was 
given  to  this  fund,  practically  all  coming  from  the  Treasurer. 
It  was  disbursed  in  challenge  gifts  to  sixty-nine  Churches,  and, 
thus  stimulated,  the  Churches  themselves  raised  £58,220  12s.  3d. 
The  outcome  was  that  the  debts  were  reduced  from  the  appalling 
total  of  £123,188  19s.  6d.  to  the  more  manageable  one  of 
£54,290  9s.  Od.  This  remarkable  success  undoubtedly  influenced 
the  offer  to  the  Building  Fund.  The  conditions  attached  by  J.  B. 
Mead  to  his  offer  were  very  simple,  and,  so  thorough  was  he,  his 
letter  included  an  instruction  to  his  Executors  to  consider  as  among 
his  just  and  lawful  debts  any  amount  that  might  after  his  decease 
become  due.  The  Committee  accepted  the  offer  with  enthusiasm, 
and  individual  members  subscribed  generously.  Much  propa¬ 
ganda  work  was  undertaken,  but  unfortunately  the  effort  met 
with  very  modified  success.  At  that  time  men’s  minds  were 
occupied  with  the  “  Down  Grade  Movement,”  rather  than  with 
the  work  of  the  Kingdom.  The  result  was  that,  at  the  end  of 
1892,  when  the  offer  terminated,  £5,316  8s.  8d.  had  been  added 
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to  the  Capital  from  subscriptions,  donations,  collections  and 
legacies,  and  the  donor,  who  still  remained  anonymous,  “  being 
one  of  those  who  ‘  do  good  by  stealth  and  blush  to  find  it  fame,’  ” 
had  the  privilege  of  subscribing  £1,329  2s.  2d.  only  of  the  £5,00{! 
he  had  hoped  to  donate.  In  the  meantime,  in  1890,  he  had 
succeeded  A.  T.  Bowser  as  Treasurer  of  the  Building  Fund. 


XI.  THE  NEW  CONNEXION  BUILDING  FUND. 

1891  is  a  landmark  in  Baptist  history,  for  in  that  year  the 
fusion  of  the 'main  bodies  of  “  Generals  ”  and  “  Particulars  ”  was 
accomplished.  During  more  than  half  a  century  the  two  sections 
of  the  denomination  had  been  slowly  drawing  closer.  The  fellow¬ 
ship  enjoyed  in  the  Baptist  Union  not  only  fostered  the  desire 
for  unity,  but  afforded  convincing  evidence  that  unity  would  bring 
increased  strength  and  effectiveness.  Ancient  standards  gradually 
lost  their  authority,  and  ministers  passed  from  a  Church  of  the 
one  section  to  a  Church  of  the  other  hardly  conscious  of,  and 
certainly  undisturbed  by,  the  evanescent  differences  over  which 
their  forefathers  had  wrestled  hard.  The  hopes  of  years  were 
brought  to  fruition  in  1891.  The  two  Missionary  Societies,  the 
“  Baptist  ”  founded  in  1792,  and  the  “  General  Baptist  ”  founded 
in  1816,  then  merged  into  one.  “  Generals  ”  and  “  Particulars  ’’ 
coalesced  in  the  various  Associations  and,  coincidehtly,  the 
“  General  Baptist  Association  of  the  New  Connexion  Building 
Fund,”  founded  in  1865,  amalgamated  with  the  “  Baptist  Building 
Fund.” 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  importance  and  significance  of  this 
amalgamation,  it  is  needful  to  turn  to  the  General  Baptist  stream. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  support  given  by  the  General 
Baptist  Assembly  to  building  enterprises  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth. 
The  middle  years  of  the  latter  century  witnessed  grave  declension 
in  many  of  these  pioneer  churches.  They  lost  their  early  evan¬ 
gelical  fervour  and  devoted  themselves  to  fighting  one  another 
“  about  the  imposition  of  hands ;  about  Arianism,  and  Socinianism, 
and  Trinitarianism !  And  this  they  did  with  a  will,  and  with  the 
usual  desolating  effect.”  ^  Some  of  the  Churches  ceased  to  exist, 
while  others  drifted  into  unitarianism.  It  was,  therefore,  a  some¬ 
what  meagre  Assembly  that  met  once  a  year,  and  this  Assembly 
became  more  emasculated  as,  from  time  to  time,  the  evangelical 
churches  withdrew,  usually  to  ally  themselves  with  the  more 
energetic  and  virile  New  Connexion.  Nevertheless,  at  intervals, 
even  after  the  formation  of  the  New  Connexion,  the  old  Assembly 
1  Clifford :  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  English  Baptists,  1881. 
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continued  its  practice  of  recommending  building  cases  for  collec¬ 
tion.  Two  comparatively  late  examples  may  be  given.  The 
minutes  of  the  1787  Assembly  at  Worship  Street  record  : 

“  The  Church  at  Worplesdown,  near  Famham,  Surrey, 
having  erected  a  new  meeting  house,  request  the  assistance 
of  the  Churches  in  raising  the  sum  of  £200;  and  that  the 
subscriptions  be  left  at  Mr.  Dendy’s,  Bridgefoot,  Southwark, 
before  the  1st  of  October  next.”^ 

And  the  Minutes  of  the  1811  Assembly  at  the  same  place 
record : 

“  The  Church  at  Northiam,  being  unavoidably  involved 
in  debt  by  the  Building  of  their  New  Meeting  House,  the 
Assembly  highly  commending  their  zeal  and  Christian  spirit 
recommend  their  case  to  the  patronage  of  the  Churches. 
Our  brother  Blundell  means  to  go  round  to  our  Churches 
and  we  doubt  not  of  their  liberality.”  ^ 

For  the  purpose  of  this  history,  we  are  not  again  concerned 
with  these  old  General  Baptists.  Their  Annual  Assembly  became 
of  little  importance  and  its  influence  on  chapel  building  was 
negligible. 

“The  New  Connexion  of  General  Baptists”  was  partly  a 
reaction  from  “  the  defective  theology,  excessive  disputatiousness 
and  spiritual  tofpor  of  the  age,”  which  had  thoroughly  penetrated 
the  General  Baptist  Churches.  It  was  formed  at  “  an  Assembly 
of  Free-Grace  General  Baptists,”  held  at  Church  Lane,  White¬ 
chapel,  on  the  6th  June,  1770.  Its  design  was  “  to  revive 
Experimental  Religion  or  Primitive  Christianity  in  Faith  and 
Practice  ”  ;  three  churches  in  Essex,  three  in  Kent,  five  in 
Leicestershire,  two  in  Lincolnshire,  two  in  London  and  one  in 
Yorkshire,  ventured  on  this  quest.  From  the  first  the  movement 
was  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  evangelism.  Fresh  ground  was 
broken,  new  churches  were  formed,  and  buildings  became  needful. 
Thus  we  read  that  the  Melbourne  Church  carried  the  gospel  to 
Cauldwell,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  work,  “  a 
commodious  meeting-house  was  erected,  at  an  expense  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  which  was  opened  in  1778.”  * 

The  building  policy  of  the  New  Connexion  was  largely  based 
on  that  of  the  old  General  Baptists.  Cases  were  recommended 
by  the  Annual  Assembly,  and  the  minister  or  other  messenger  of 
the  church  needing  help  went  forth  on  a  begging  expedition. 
Many  illustrations  could  be  given.  In  the  Minutes  of  the  1799 
Assembly  at  Wimeswould  we  read  : 

2  Minutes,  Vol.  II.  p.  193. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  304-305. 

4  Taylor,  Vol.  II.,  p. 
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“  The  brethren  at  Queenshead  request  the  assistance 
of  the  Churches,  under  their  pressing  circumstances,  to  assist 
them  in  defraying  the  expences  which  have  been  necessarily 
incurred  by  erecting  a  gallery  in  the  meeting-house. 

Answer  : — ^We  advise  our  Queenshead  brethren  to  state  thdr 
cases  to  those  Churches  that  have  not  relieved  them.” 

“  The  brethren  at  Nottingham  request  the  assistance  of 
the  sister  Churches  in  defraying  their  expences  in  erecting 
their  meeting-house. 

Answer :  We  recommend  it  to  our  respective  Churches  to 
take  the  case  of  the  Church  at  Nottingham  into  their  con¬ 
sideration;  and  to  assist  them  as  early  as  they  can  make  it 
convenient.” 

The  Minutes  of  the  1811  Assembly  at  Melbourne  record: 

“  The  Church  at  Ashley,  etc.  having  procured  a  piece  of 
ground  at  Measham,  agreeable  to  the  advice  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  intend  to  erect  a  small  Chapel  upon  it  at  the  expense 
of  £160,  towards  this  they  have  raised  about  £50,  and  desire 
assistance  with  the  rest. 

The  Church  at  Hinkley,  having  successfully  introduced 
the  gospel  at  Pailton  and  Monks-Kerby,  have  judged  it 
adviseable  to  erect  a  meeting-house  at  the  latter  place.  The 
expense  is  estimated  at  nearly  £400,  towards  this  they  have 
raised  £150.  They  desire  the  approbation  and  assistance 
of  the  Association  in  this  case. 

Answer : — The  Association  recommend  both  these  cases 
to  the  attention  of  the  Churches,  and  hope  they  will  assist 
in  them  when  individually  requested.” 

And  a  late  illustration  is  that  from  the  Minutes  of  the  1862 
Assembly  at  Halifax : 

“  Lincoln  Bicentenary  Chapel.  Resolved — That  we 
cordially  recommend  the  proposal  of  the  friends  at  Lincoln 
to  build  a  Bicentenary  Chapel  to  the  generous  support  of 
the  Connexion.” 

As  early  as  the  1808  Assembly  at  Bourne,  "  the  great  loss 
arising  from  the  ministers  travelling  in  collecting  for  meeting¬ 
houses  ”  was  discussed,  but  it  was  not  until  the  ninety-fifth 
Annual  Assembly  at  Boston  in  1864,  that  definite  steps  were  taken 
for  the  formation  of  the  New  Connexion  Building  Fund.  At  that 
Assembly  it  was  resolved  : 

“  (1)  That  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  Chapel  Building 
Fund  in  connection  with  this  Association,  the  object  of  which 
shall  be  to  assist  by  gift  or  loan  without  interest  in  the 
building,  enlargement  or  repair,  of  places  of  worship 
belonging  to  the  New  Connexion  of  General  Baptists. 

(2)  That  the  following  brethren  be  appointed  a  pro- 
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visional  Committee  to  mature  plans  for  the  purpose,  and 

report  to  the  next  Association  :  the  Leicester  Ministers,  with 

Messrs.  George  Stevenson,  J.  F.  Winks,  and  J.  Roper.” 

This  Committee  was  statesmanlike.  It  looked  beyond  its 
immediate  present  to  the  time  when  the  two  streams  of  Baptist 
life  would  be  one  mighty  river.  Could  anything  be  done  to 
anticipate  that  time?  Here  was  an  opportunity.  One  Building 
Fund  for  the  whole  denomination  would  be  a  striking  gesture  in 
the  direction  of  unity.  Not  for  the  first  time,  however,  the 
onward  path  was  blocked  by  those  whose  vision  extends  no 
farther  than  “  as  it  was  in  the  beginning.”  Proposals  to  the 
“  Particulars  ”  that  their  Building  Fund  should  be  opened  to  the 
“  Generals,”  or  that  the  “  Generals  ”  should  form  an  Auxiliary 
were  a  quarter  of  a  century  premature.  Notwithstanding  the 
advice  of  the  Treasurer,  some  of  the  Building  Fund  Committee 
preferred  to  maintain  the  exclusiveness  of  their  Fund,  and  at  a 
Committee  Meeting  on  the  10th  January,  1865,  a  resolution  “  That 
it  is  desirable  to  extend  the  object  of  this  Fund  to  the  assistance 
of  Baptist  Churches,  other  than  those  of  the  Particular  or 
Calvinistic  Denomination”  was  “after  considerable  discussion  .  .  . 
negatived  by  six  votes  against  four.”  Nevertheless,  determined 
to  do  nothing  that  would  hinder  united  action,  the  Generals’ 
Committee  took  a  wise  view  of  the  situation. 

“  The  Union  Baptist  Building  Fund  ”  was  established  at  the 
ensuing  Assembly  in  June,  1865,  in  the  old  Lombard  Street 
Church,  Birmingham.  The  rules  followed  those  of  the  earlier 
Society,  except  that,  on  the  advice  of  the  Committee,  the  rule 
which  was  possibly  the  most  material  of  all  read  "  That  it  be 
exclusively  a  Loan  Fund  for  Baptists  without  distinction.”  From 
the  general  funds  of  the  Association,  one  hundred  pounds  was 
voted  to  the  capital,  which,  however,  grew  very  slowly.  The 
Generals’  Constituency  was  much  smaller  that  that  of  the 
Particulars,  and  it  contained  few  wealthy  men.  From  the  first, 
the  raising  of  the  Fund  was  the  task  of  the  rank  and  file,  and, 
despite  the  picturesque  plea  of  one  who  wrote  “  that  the  capital 
will  last  so  long  as  the  sun  and  the  moon  endure,”  at  the  end  of 
five  years  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  £687.  Successful  efforts 
to  obtain  increased  support  were  made  at  the  centenary  of  the 
New  Connexion,  and  later  the  responses  to  a  challenge  gift  of 
one  hundred  pounds  by  William  Bell  Bembridge  enabled  the 
five  thousand  pounds  mark  to  be  reached  by  1882.  In  1876,  the 
Assembly  altered  the  title  of  the  Fund  from  “  The  Union  Baptist 
Building  Fund  ”  to  that  of  “  The  General  Baptist  Association 
of  the  New  Connexion  Building  Fund,”  more  briefly  and 
familiarly  known  as  “  The  General  Baptist  Building  Fund.”  At 
that  date  loans,  modest  in  amount,  had  been  made  to  thirty 
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churches  for  a  total  of  £4,610.  The  churches  to  receive  the  first 
ten  loans  were : 

Friar  Lane,  Leicester  ...  £300  Dewsbury  . £300 

Long  Eaton  .  £60  Coningsby  . £100 

Infirmary  St.,  Bradford  £200  Ilkeston  . £200 

Belper  .  £40  Denholme  . £100 

Enon,  Burnley  . £100  Old  Basford . £200 

The  largest  loan  granted  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-six  years 
during  which  the  Fund  was  in  existence,  was  one  of  £500  to 
Westbourne  Park  in  1877.  The  Committee’s  report  a  year  after 
opens  a  window  on  the  quiet  but  growing  success  of  the  Fund : 
“  In  no  department  of  Denominational  work  is  there  greater 
cause  for  congratulation  than  this.  Some  of  the  Churches  have 
not  yet  contributed  anything  to  the  Fund,  others  are  fulfilling 
their  promises,  and  even  in  some  instances,  are  in  advance  of  them. 
Warm  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  the  Fund  are  expressed  by 
Churches  receiving  loans;  and  the  repayments  are  frequently 
made  in  much  less  than  the  specified  time.” 

Unlike  the  Officers  and  Committee  of  the  Baptist  Building 
Fund,  whose  ^appointment  rested  solely  with  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  Subscribers,-  the  Officers  and  Committee  of  the  General 
Baptist  Building  Fund  were  recommended  by  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  Subscribers.  The  election  took  place  at  the  Annual  Assembly, 
after  the  submission  of  the  Report  and  Accounts  for  the  preceding 
year.  Those  who  served  as  Treasurers  and  Secretaries  were: — 


Treasurers. 

Richard  Pedley,  Junr. 

...  1865-1867. 

William  Bell  Bembridge  . 

...  1867-1877. 

Charles  Roberts,  Jun.  . 

...  1877-1887. 

Henry  Hill  . 

...  1887-1891. 

Secretaries. 

Joseph  Roper  ...  . 

...  1865-1866. 

Rev.  J.  Thomas  Gale 

...  1866-1872. 

Rev.  Nathanael  Herbert  Shaw 

...  1872-1879. 

Rev.  William  Bishop  . 

...  1879-1891. 

W.  B.  Bembridge  was  the  best  known  of  the  Officers.  He 
was  connected  with  the  Church  at  Ripley  and  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  denomination.  He  served  on  most  Committees 
and  in  1886  was  Vice-Moderator  of  the  Assembly.  He 
relinquished  the  Treasurership  of  the  Building  Fund,  on  being 
called  to  a  similar  office  in  the  General  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
a  position  he  retained  until  1891,  but  he  remained  on  the 
Committee  of  the  Building  Fund.  N.  H.  Shaw  laboured 
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strenuously  and  the  success  of  the  Fund  was  largely  due  to  his 
unflagging  zeal.  In  the  course  of  the  seven  years  of  hts 
secretariat,  the  capital  increased  from  £1,600  to  over  £4,000.  In 
addition,  when  he  resigned,  many  promises  for  comparatively 
substantial  amounts  were  in  process  of  redemption.  On  his 
leaving  the  country  to  take  charge  of  the  Baptist  Mission  in 
Rome,  the  Committee  recorded  “  high  appreciation  of  the  way 
in  which  he  has  served  the  Fund,  and  especially  of  his  indefatig¬ 
able  efforts  to  bring  up  the  capital  of  the  Fund  to  £5,000.”  The 
capital  grew  slowly  but  steadily,  and  at  the  amalgamation  in 
1891,  it  amounted  to  £6,469,  which  was  on  loan  to  fifty-nine 
Churches.  It  was  estimated  that  this  sum  bore  about  the  same 
ratio  to  the  needs  of  the  Churches  of  the  New  Connexion  as  the 
capital  of  the  Baptist  Building  Fund  bore  to  the  needs  of  the 
Particular  Baptist  Churches.  As  the  New  Connexion’s  Fund 
was  of  much  more  recent  establishment,  this  must  be  considered 
a  fine  achievement.  The  final  Report  contained  the  very  satis¬ 
factory  comment,  “No  loss  has  been  sustained  from  failure  of 
repayment,  and  no  legal  proceedings  have  been  necessary  to 
recover  any  portion  of  loans  granted.” 

Charles  Williams  of  Accrington,  succeeded  to  the  Chair  of 
the  Baptist  Union  on  Monday,  10th  May,  1886,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  Presidential  Address  made  a  strong  plea  for  Union  among 
Baptists.  The  plea  was  opportune.  “  The  General  and  Particular 
Baptists,  starting  from  different  theological  and  geographical 
centres,  fed  and  nourished  on  different  theological  diet,”  ^  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  formed  themselves  into  separate  camps.  But, 
“  slowly,  shyly  and  surely  ”  they  had  been  coming  together.  The 
noble  utterance  of  Charles  Williams  brought  the  subject  from  the 
shadows  into  the  sunlight.  On  the  26th  April,  1889,  the  Baptist 
Union  Council  passed  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  after¬ 
wards  adopted  by  the  Assembly  : 

(I)  “  That  this  Council  consider  it  desirable  that  the 
General  Baptists  and  Particular  Baptists  should  become  one 
denomination. 

(II)  That  this  Council  deem  it  most  desirable  that  the 
General  and  Particular  Baptist  Societies  and  Associations 
should  be  amalgamated,  and  recommend  that  the  matters  be 
respectfully  referred  to  the  Committees  of  those  Societies 
and  Associations,  with  the  request  that  they  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  practicability  of  such  a  course.” 

Within  a  few  months,  the  Council  of  the  Union  was  able  to 
express  the  great  satisfaction  with  which  it  had  received  favour¬ 
able  replies  from  nearly  the  whole  of  the  thirty-four  Associations. 


S  John  Clifford  at  Burnley,  1891. 
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With  no  impatient  haste  but,  rather,  with  a  degree  of  leisure,  the 
Committees  of  the  two  Building  Funds  considered  the  request, 
with  the  result  that  two  years  later,  on  the  9th  April,  1891, 
representatives  conferred  at  the  Mission  House.  Those  present 
were : 

Rev.  S.  H.  Booth,  D.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

Joseph  B.  Mead.  Rev.  W.  Bishop. 

James  Mote.  Rev.  J.  Fletcher. 

William  R.  Rickett.  W.  B.  Bembridge. 

.Samuel  Watson,  R.  Foulkes  Griffiths, 

representing  the  Baptist  representing  the  General 

Building  Fund.'  Baptist  Building  Fund. 

The  report  of  the  meeting  stated  : 

“  A  lengthened  conversation,  full  and  free,  ensued — 
unreserved  and  satisfactory  statements  or  explanations  being 
given  on  either  side  on  the  various  points  raised — the  Meeting 
throughout  being  pre-eminently  cordial,  and  characterised 
by  hearty  unanimity. 

The  legal  opinion  was — that  if  the  constituencies  of  both 
bodies  joined  with  practical  unanimity  in  the  desire  for 
amalgamation,  the  Courts  would,  on  application,  sanction 
such  alteration  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Building  Fund  as 
would  permit  its  benefits  being  enjoyed  by  all  Evangelical 
Churches  of  the  Baptist  Denomination. 

Resolved — “  That  the  [two]  Sub-Committees  report  in 
favour  of  such  steps  being  taken  as  may  be  needed  to  carry 
out  the  amalgamation." 

This  report  was  cordially  and  unanimously  accepted  by  the 
Committees  of  both  Societies.  Following  further  negotiations, 
during  which  it  became  clear  that  an  application  to  the  Courts 
was  unnecessary,  the  proposed  amalgamation  of  the  two  Funds 
received  the  approval  of  the  General  Baptist  Assembly  on  June 
25th,  1891,  and  of  the  Subscribers  of  the  Baptist  Building  Fund 
on  the  20th  October,  1891.  The  subscribers  were  summoned 
by  circulars  sent  to  as  many  as  possible,  and,  obviously  with  some 
relief,  the  record  was  made  “  it  was  noteworthy  that  not  a  single 
protest  nor  objection  was  received  in  reply.”  The  amount  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  General  Baptist  Building  Fund  to  the  Baptist 
Building  Fund  was  £6,469  5s.  6d.,  which,  added  to  the  existing 
capital  of  £43,401  5s.  Id.,  made  the  capital  of  the  Baptist  Building 
Fund  £49,870  10s.  7d.  Various  agreed  alterations  were  made  in 
the  rules,  the  principal  one  being  the  deletion  of  the  reference 
to  the  “  Particular  or  Calvinistic  Baptist  Denomination,"  and  the 
insertion  of  the  words  “  Evangelical  Churches  of  the  Baptist 
Denomination  throught  the  United  Kingdom."  On  the  nomina- 
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tion  of  the  General  Baptist  Building  Fund,  William  Bishop,  Henry 
Hill  and  R.  Foulkes  Griffiths  were  added  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Baptist  Building  Fund,  and  at  the  same  time,  William  Bell 
Bembridge  was  appointed  a  Trustee. 

Thus  was  completed  a  union  that  reflects  credit  on  all  who 
took  part  in  its  accomplishment.  Thirty-six  years  have  gone, 
and  no  discordant  note  has  been  heard.  The  nine  who  met  at 
the  Mission  House  have  passed  to  God’s  greater  service  in  the 
Beyond,  but  their  wise  action  has  permanently  increased  Baptist 
efficiency. 


XII.  EXPANSION. 

The  period  at  which  we  have  arrived  is  modern.  Its  out¬ 
standing  events  are  well  known,  and  the  three  decades  hardly 
call  for  extended  reference.  Expansion  was  the  watchword. 
On  the  solid  early  foundations,  broadened  and  strengthened  as 
they  had  been  by  the  recent  amalgamation,  was  needed  a  worthy 
structure.  At  intervals,  two  new  methods  of  raising  money  were 
introduced.  The  first  was  in  1903,  when  it  was  “  suggested  that 
each  Church,  on  completing  the  repayment  of  its  loan  should  be 
asked  to  contribute,  as  a  thankoffering,  the  amount  of  one  half- 
yearly  instalment.”  It  will  be  observed  that  at  five  per  cent,  per 
annum,  this  represents  one  year’s  interest  on  the  amount  of  the 
loan.  This  suggestion  has  proved  of  immense  value.  By  the 
centenary,  four  thousand  pounds  had  thus  been  contributed  by 
the  Churches.  The  second  new  method  of  raising  money  was 
adopted  in  1912.  It  was  then  decided  to  take  up  an  agency 
of  the  Baptist  Insurance  Company,  Ltd.  in  the  hope  that  ultimately 
the  commissions  would  cover  the  whole  of  the  working  expenses 
of  the  Fund.  All  Churches  receiving  loans  were  expected  to 
effect  their  insurances  through  the  agency  of  the  Fund.  This 
method  also  has  been  fruitful.  Beginning  with  £3  7s.  8d.  in 
1913,  the  commissions  rose  year  by  year  until,  in  the  centenary 
year,  they  reached  £133  12s.  lOd.  At  that  date,  over  £730  in 
insurance  commissions  had  been  earned  for  the  Fund  by  the 
Secretary.  Legacies  have  swollen  the  capital  appreciably.  Thirty- 
five  were  received  in  the  thirty-five  years  amounting  to  £25,669 
2s.  5d.  Among  the  largest  were  £970  from  Walter  J.  Benham  in 
1909,  £5,000  from  J.  B.  Mead  in  1912,  £1,000  from  G.  R.  Searle 
in  1916,  £8,765  from  W.  O.  L.  Winsford  in  1920,  £877  from  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Eberlin  in  1924  and  £2,456  from  W.  Evans  in  1924.  On 
the  other  hand,  subscriptions  showed  serious  and  continuous 
decline.  In  1890,  the  number  of  subscribers  approached  five 
hundred  and  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions  and  donations 
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was  £588  8s.  4d.  In  1925,  the  subscribers  numbered  seventy- 
five  and  the  subscriptions  amounted  to  £56  14s.  6d. 

The  consistent  progress  of  the  Fund  is  illustrated  by  the 


following : — 

Year. 

Capital. 

No.  of 
New  Loans. 

Total  of 
Loans. 

Average 

Loans. 

1895 

£51,442 

41 

£10,915 

£266 

1900 

52,911 

40 

12,730 

318 

1905 

55,928 

42 

13,755 

327 

1910 

59,737 

38 

13,760 

362 

1915 

66,497 

37 

13,810 

373 

1920 

■  71,395 

48 

22,020 

458 

1925 

87,882 

42 

23,020 

548 

This  table  also  reflects  the  steady  increase  in  the  cost  of 
chapel  building  that  was  evident  in  pre-war  days,  and  the  rapid 
expansion  that  has  characterised  the  post-war  period.  In  the 
course  of  twenty  years,  from  1905  to  1925,  the  capital  increased 
by  nearly  £32,000  but  the  number  of  new  loans  remained  the  same, 
namely  forty-two.  In  this  period  the  average  amount  of  the  new 
loans  rose  by  sixty-seven  per  cent,  from  £327  to  £548.  As  was 
stated  in  an  earlier  chapter,  the  first  loan  of  £1,000  was  granted 
in  1881.  Two  loans  only  of  similar  amount  were  granted  in  the 
following  two  decades,  but  at  the  Centenary,  there  were  no  less 
than  twenty-seven  loans  of  £1,000  or  over.  The  largest  was  that 
of  £2,000  made  to  Horfield,  Bristol,  in  1920.  The  centenary 
capital  of  £87,882  11s.  Id.  was  on  loan  to  295  churches,  the 
average  of  the  whole,  therefore  being  £297.  This  capital  included 
four  special  items  : 

1.  Liverpool  Auxiliary  ...  ...  £3,795  0  0 

2.  Devon  and  Cornwall  Auxiliary  ...  405  10  0 

3.  Aylesbury  Trust  Fund  ...  ...  50  0  8 

4.  Uxbridge  Trust  Fund  .  74  15  5 

The  Aylesbury  fund  originated  in  the  early  seventies  in  a 
project  to  erect  a  Baptist  Church  in  Aylesbury.  The  proposal 
could  not  be  carried  through,  and  many  of  the  subscriptions  which 
had  been  obtained  were  handed  back  to  the  subscribers.  The 
residue  which  could  not  be  returned,  amounting  to  £50  Os.  8d., 
was  deposited  in  1879  “  to  be  used  by  the  Baptist  Building  Fund 
Committee  until  there  shall  be  in  course  of  erection  at  Aylesbury 
a  School  Room  or  Chapel  by  a  Church  in  connexion  with  the 
Baptist  Union,  in  which  case  the  said  sum  shall  be  returned  with¬ 
out  interest  as  a  contribution  towards  that  object.” 

The  Uxbridge  fund  was  deposited  in  1906  and  consists  of  ”  a 
sum  of  money  collected  in  Uxbridge  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
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Baptist  Chapel  in  that  town.”  The  Baptist  Church  that  had 
existed  there  for  many  years  had  lacked  vision.  It  had  been 
content  to  remain  in  obscurity,  “  walled  around,  chosen 
and  made  peculiar  ground,”  with  the  natural  result  that  it  died 
out.  It  was  agreed  that  the  deposit  “  would  not  carry  any 
interest  but  would  be  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Fund 
and  would  be  returned  only  on  the  condition  that  a  Baptist  Church 
was  built  at  some  future  time  in  Uxbridge.” 

A  heavy  loss  was  sustained  by  the  decease  on  January  3rd, 
1897  of  the  Treasurer,  J.  B.  Mead.  His  service  to  the  denomina¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  Trust,  the 
Missionary  Committee,  the  London  Association  and  the  Building 
Fund  was  of  the  very  highest  order.  The  Committee  recorded 
that  he  had  filled  the  post  of  Treasurer  “  with  conspicuous  success, 
devoting  all  his  business  ability  and  energy  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Fund,  while  his  tact,  warmheartedness  and  courtesy  made  him 
doubly  beloved  by  his  colleagues  and  by  the  Churches  he  served 
with  such  zeal.”  Once  again,  the  Fund  was  privileged  in  having 
at  hand  a  man  in  every  respect  worthy  to  follow  in  the  office. 
William  Payne,  who  was  appointed  in  February,  1898,  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Committee  since  1879.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Church  at  The  Downs,  Clapton,  and  was  elected 
to  its  first  diaconate  in  1871.  He  is  an  illustration  of  the  fine 
body  of  men  in  which  the  denomination  has  been  singularly 
rich,  namely,  those  who  do  not  allow  high  Denominational 
claims  and  honours  to  interfere  with  the  unstinted  service  they 
so  loyally  give  to  their  own  local  Church.  His  minister  wrote 
of  him :  “  From  the  very  beginning  the  interests  of  this  Church 
were  his  supreme  concern,  its  service  his  great  delight,  and  its 
prosperity  his  one  desire.  Fitted  by  grace  and  nature  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  Church  government 
and  ministry,  he  was  chosen  Secretary  in  1875,  .  .  .  and  in  that 
capacity  he  rendered  splendid  service  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  On 
the  removal  of  W.  R.  Rickett  to  Hampstead,  he  became  Treasurer, 
and  held  that  office  until  his  death.  For  twenty-two  years  the 
Church  finance  was  his  constant  care,  and  to  the  administration 
of  the  funds  he  devoted  his  exceptional  gifts  with  unsparing  zeal. 
No  Church  was  ever  better  served  by  its  Treasurer,  and  no 
Treasurer  ever  made  Church  finance  more  of  a  sacred  trust.” 
The  Baptist  Union,  the  Missionary  Society,  the  London  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Regent’s  Park  College  found  in  him  an  untiring 
supporter.  He  was  Treasurer  of  the  Building  Fund  for  ten 
years,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  his  successor  in  office  has 
paid  public  tribute  to  the  high  standard  which  characterised  all 
his  book-keeping  and  other  work  for  the  Fund. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  1908,  the  present  honoured 
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Treasurer  and  Secretary  were  appointed.  William  Wallace 
Parkinson,  son  of  William  Coulson  Parkinson,  to  whose  service 
reference  has  been  made,  joined  the  Committee  in  1901,  and  for 
two  years,  from  1906,  he  was  Secretary,  before  succeeding 
William  Payne  as  Treasurer.  His  unstinted  service,  particularly 
for  the  Missionary  Society,  of  which  he  is  a  much  valued 
Committee  member,  for  his  own  Church  at  Walsworth  Road, 
Hitchin,  of  which  he  is  a  deacon  and  Treasurer,  and  for  country 
Churches  generally  bears  a  fragrance  of  its  own.  Henry  Hewett 
Collier  served  on  the  Committee  for  seven  years  prior  to  his 
election  as  Secretary.  He  bears  a  name  known  in  Baptist  circles, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  on  the  Mission  fields  in  India  and 
Ceylon.  He  was  an  Hon.  Auditor  of  the  Missionary  Society  for 
several  years,  he  is  a  valued  member  of  Regent’s  Park  College 
Committee,  and  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  Acton  Church,  of  which 
he  is  a  deacon  and  Treasurer.  The  Treasurer  and  Secretary 
deprecate  personal  references.  They  seek  no  praise  from  men  in 
doing  their  Master’s  work.  It  may  be  said,  notwithstanding,  that 
they  have  served  the  Fund  with  a  devotion  that  has  maintained 
the  highest  traditions  of  previous  officers.  Their  colleagues  hold 
them  in  ffie  warmest  regard,  and  hope  that  they  will  be  enabled 
to  continue  their  united  service  for  many  years. 

During  the  first  seventy-two  years  of  the  Fund,  the  Officers 
were  able  to  make  the  proud  boast  that  not  one  penny  of  the 
capital  had  been  lost  owing  to  the  default  of  a  Church.  With  an 
integrity  that  was  to  be  expected,  every  Church  had  faithfully 
fulfilled  every  obligation.  This  record  was  lost  in  1897  when,  for 
the  first,  and,  as  events  have  proved,  the  only,  occasion  in  the 
hundred  years,  a  Church  made  default.  The  Annual  Report  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  22nd  April,  1897,  records  :  “  The  Committee  regret 
to  announce  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Fund,  it 
has  been  compelled  to  write  off  as  irrecoverable  a  portion  of  a 
loan.  In  1889  the  Church  at  Ponder’s  End  received  a  loan  of 
£250.  The  Church  having  been  dissolved,  and  the  buildings  sold, 
the  proceeds,  after  satisfying  the  mortgage,  were  not  sufficient 
to  liquidate  the  claims  of  the  Fund,  and,  after  full  enquiry  had 
been  made,  it  was  found  useless  to  proceed  against  the  sureties, 
and  other  efforts  having  failed,  £73  was  written  off  as  a  bad  debt.” 
As  loans  have  been  granted  for  a  total  of  over  £699,000,  this 
small  default  of  £73,  standing  as  it  does  in  unsplendid  isolation, 
serves  but  to  emphasise  that  the  financial  honesty  of  Churches 
is  beyond  question.  Reference  having  been  made  to  this  default, 
it  should  now  be  stated  that  at  the  Centenary  Annual  Meeting, 
not  a  Church  was  in  arrear  with  even  one  instalment. 

The  waiting  list  of  Churches  desiring  loans  has  been  an 
acute  problem  for  successive  Committees.  Except  during  the 
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war,  when  the  erection  of  new  buildings  was  generally  stopped, 
the  capital  has  not  been  adequate  to  the  requirements.  Twenty 
years  ago,  in  March,  1906,  for  example,  the  Committee  resolved : 
“That,  in  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Fund,  future 
applicants  for  loans  receive  a  circular  in  reply  to  their  applications 
to  the  effect  that  the  Committee  can  for  the  present  consider  only 
new  Chapel  or  extension  cases.”  Not  long  after,  it  further  resolved  : 

“  That  no  application  form  be  sent  out  for  at  least  twelve  months.” 
In  the  war  years,  the  Committee  was  able  to  overtake  the 
applications,  but  rapidly  after  the  declaration  of  peace  the  position 
again  became  difficult.  By  the  hundredth  Annual  Meeting,  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  cases  were  on  the  waiting  list.  As 
is  well  known,  a  serious  housing  shortage  has  followed  the  war, 
and  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  rent  a  house.  Churches,  in 
increasing  numbers,  soon  found  it  needful  to  purchase  manses 
for  their  ministers.  To  meet  this  situation  the  rules  were  extended 
in  1920,  so  that,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  it  has  been  possible 
to  grant  loans  to  assist  such  purchases. 

The  due  celebration  of  the  Centenary  received  early  con¬ 
sideration  from  the  Committee,  but  1925  was  an  inopportune  year. 
The  London  Association  was  then  appealing  for  sixty  thousand 
pounds  in  celebration  of  its  Diamond  Jubilee  for  the  maintenance 
of  existing  work  and  for  church  extension ;  The  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  was  faced  with  a  heavy  deficit,  and  was 
striving  to  increase  its  annual  income  by  fifty  thousand  pounds; 
The  Baptist  Union  was  maturing  plans  for  its  appeal  for  a  Super¬ 
annuation  Fund  capital  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Faced 
with  these  appeals,  the  Building  Fund  Committee  reluctantly 
decided  that  “  it  was  inopportune  to  make  a  great  appeal  on 
behalf  of  this  Fund.”  Thus  the  Centenary  passed  without  special 
celebration,  but  for  a  moment  our  thoughts  linger  on  two  dates  : 
the  10th  November,  1824,  when  the  Inaugural  Meeting  was  held 
at  the  King’s  Head  in  the  Poultry,  and  the  23rd  April,  1925, 
when  the  Centenary  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Mission  House  in 
Fumival  Street.  One  hundred  years  lie  between.  Those  who, 
in  1824,  walked  to  the  Poultry  from  their  homes  in  Paternoster 
Row  and  Fleet  Street  and  the  turnings  off  Holborn  in  the  one 
direction  and  Leadenhall  in  the  other,  would  not  recognise  the 
London  of  the  Centenary  year,  with  its  tubes  and  buses  and 
motors  and  inner  and  outer  suburbs.  But  they  would  recognise 
a  building  which  belongs  to  all  Englishmen  alike,  whatever  their 
religious  denomination — St.  Paul’s,  holding  aloft  its  Cross  over 
the  City.  And  they  would  give  thanks  that  inspired  by  love  for 
Him  who  hung  on  a  Cross  outside  a  City’s  Walls,  they  were 
moved  to  start  this  Fund.  They  built  far  better  than  they  knew, 
for  their  Society  has  made  grants  exceeding  £19,600  and 
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advances  amounting  to  £699,186 ;  and  further,  on  a  modest  com¬ 
putation,  has  saved  the  Churches  over  £145,000  in  interest.  That, 
however,  is  financial  only.  The  Fund  has  achieved  something  far 
greater  which  we  cannot  easily  estimate.  The  human  character 
produced  by  the  vitalising  ministry  of  the  Churches  which  have 
been  supported  by  the  benefactions  of  the  Fund  is  something  not 
to  be  tabulated  in  the  coinage  that  bears  Caesar’s  image  and  super¬ 
scription. 

SEYMOUR  J.  PRICE. 


APPENDIX. 

(a)  Grants  made  to  churches  from  the  formation  of  the 
London  Baptist  Building  Fund  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Loan  system.  (See  footnote.  Baptist  Quarterly, 
October,  1926,  p.  177.) 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT,  24th  January,  1826. 

Collompton,  DevUn  -  -  -  £85  Trowbridge,  Wilts.  -  -  -  £100 

Rattlesden,  Suffolk  -  -  -  75  Oswestry,  Salop  -  -  -  70 

Barnstaple,  Devon  -  -  -  90  Semley,  Wilts.  -  -  -  -  80 

Clonmel,  Ireland  r  -  -  100  Nash,  Monmouth  -  -  -  90 

Axbridge,  Somerset  -  -  -  80  Malton,  York  -----  100 

Ravensthorpe,  Northampton  -  90  Swaffham,  Norfolk  -  -  -  90 

Aldborough,  Suffolk  -  -  -  100  Kingstanley,  Gloucester  -  -  85 

Gt.  Brickhill,  Bucks.  -  -  -  80  Whitchurch,  Salop  -  -  -  85 

Total  :  £1,400. 

SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT,  23rd  January,  1827. 

Andover,  Hants.  -  -  -  £80  Dover,  Kent  -  -  -  -  £100 

Gainsborough,  Lincoln  -  -  80  Walsham-le-Willows,  Suffolk  -  30 

Winchester,  Hants.  -  -  -  80  Brayford,  Devon  -  -  -  50 

Stoney  Stratford,  Bucks.  -  -  80  Little  Stonham,  Suffolk  -  -  60 

Appleby,  Warwick  -  -  -  75  Wattisham,  Suffolk  -  -  -  80 

Gretton,  Northampton  -  -  75  Blisworth,  Northampton  -  -  80 
Gloucester,  Gloucestershire  -  100 

Total  ;  £970. 

THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT,  23rd  April,  1828. 

Hillsley,  Gloucester  -  -  -  £70  Crigglestone,  York  -  -  -  £70 

Brecon,  Brecon  -  -  -  80  Boroughbridge,  York  -  -  80 

Crewkerne,  Somerset  -  -  80  Swansea,  Glamorgan  -  -  100 

Swanbourne,  Bucks.  -  -  -  25  Muckworthy  &  Sheepwash, 

Monks  Kirby,  Warwick  -  -  40  Devon  -----  50 

Heaton,  York  -  -  -  -  100  Twyn-yr-Odin,  Glamorgan  -  40 

Bardwell,  Suffolk  -  -  -  70  Brenchley,  Kent  -  -  -  60 

Blaenavon,  Monmouth  -  -  60  Earls  Barton,  Northampton  -  75 
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West  Haddon,  Northampton 

-  £70  Great  Missenden,  Bucks. 

£80 

Newport,  Isle  of  Wight  - 

-  70  Croyde,  Devon  - 

- 

- 

50 

Thrapston  &  Islip,  Northampton  60  Lewes,  Sussex  - 

- 

- 

60 

Gamlingay,  Cambridge 

-  70  Preston,  York  - 

- 

- 

75 

I  Sway,  Hants.  -  -  - 

-  60  Paulton,  Somerset  - 

- 

- 

80 

Wortwell,  Norfolk  - 

-  60 

Total  :  £1,735. 

f  FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT,  15th  June,  1829. 

Reepham,  Norfolk  - 

-  £50  Haverfordwest,  Pembroke 

. 

£90 

!  St.  Martins,  Guernsey 

-  90  Builth,  Brecon  - 

- 

- 

40 

Arnold,  Notts.  -  -  - 

-  80  St.  Qement’s,  Oxford 

- 

- 

80 

;  Wells,  Somerset 

-  80  Kidderminster,  Worcester 

. 

. 

80 

j  Haworth,  York 

-  100  Meltham,  York 

- 

50 

j  Horham,  Suffolk 

-  50  Milton,  Northampton 

- 

- 

60 

I  Braybrook,  Northampton  - 

-  50  Llanelly,  Carmarthen 

- 

- 

60 

Foulsham,  Norfolk  - 

-  70  Harbertonford,  Devon 

- 

- 

45 

Sheerness,  Kent 

-  60  Grimsby,  Lincoln 

- 

- 

70 

1 

Total  :  £1,205. 

'  FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT,  l4th  June,  1830. 

Aber.sychan,  Monmouth  - 

-  £50  Knowlhill,  Berks. 

- 

- 

£65 

Aylsham,  Norfolk  - 

-  65  Lantrissent,  Glamorgan 

- 

- 

SO 

Box  Moor,  Herts.  - 

-  75  Lockerly,  Hants. 

- 

- 

50 

Coleford,  Gloucester 

-  80  Ludham,  Norfolk 

- 

- 

25 

'  Crorkerton,  Wilts.  - 

-  70  Pontesbury,  Salop 

- 

- 

SO 

;  West  Drayton,  Middlesex 

-  70  Swanwick,  Derby 

- 

- 

70 

4  Fenny  Stratford,  Bucks.  - 

-  50  Wellington,  Salop 

- 

- 

70 

Kislingbury,  Northampton 

-  60  Yeovil,  Somerset 

- 

- 

90 

Total  :  £990. 

SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT,  24th  June,  1831. 

j  Croscombe,  Somerset 

-  £50  Holt,  Denbigh  - 

- 

- 

£50 

J  Langley,  Essex  -  -  - 

-  60  Gt.  Torrington,  Devon 

- 

- 

80 

1  Varteg,  Monmouth  - 

-  45  Stanningley,  York 

- 

- 

80 

1  Martham,  Norfolk  - 

-  30  Milford  Haven,  Pembroke 

- 

40 

’  Stowmarket,  Suffolk  - 

-  60  Isleham,  Cambridge  - 

- 

- 

70 

Corsham,  Wilts. 

-  50  Bridgend,  Glamorgan 

- 

- 

SO 

Berwick  St.  John,  Wilts  - 

-  65  Hawkesbury,  Upton,  Gloucester 

SO 

Perriton,  Somerset  - 

-  50  Anmore,  Hants. 

- 

- 

70 

Woodstock,  Oxford  - 

-  80 

Total  :  £980. 

SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT,  27th  June,  1832. 

Sunning  Hill,  Berks. 

-  £60  Montacute,  Somerset 

. 

- 

£50 

1  Langorse,  Brecon 

-  40  Ashford,  Kent  - 

- 

- 

80 

Scarborough,  York  - 

-  90  Argoed,  Monmouth  - 

- 

- 

30 

Cowbridge,  Glamorgan 

-  50  Lixum  Green,  Flint  - 

- 

- 

40 

Apperton,  Middlesex 

-  SO  Salehouse,  Norfolk  - 

- 

- 

40 

Cuddington,  Bucks.  - 

-  60  Twyngwyn,  Monmouth 

- 

- 

40 

Waintroeda,  Glamorgan  - 

-  35  Bradford,  York 

- 

- 

90 

Carlton-le-Moorlands,  Lincoln  -  60  Yarcombe,  Devon 

- 

- 

50  ? 

Welshpool,  Montgomery  - 

-  60 

1 

Total  :  £925. 

1 
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EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT,  26th  June,  1833. 

Glemsford,  Suffolk  -  -  -  £60  Oakham,  Rutland  -  -  -  £65 

Bath  (York  St.)  Somerset  -  70  Swansea  (Welch  Church) 

Mirfield,  York  -  -  -  -  70  Glamorgan  -  -  -  -  60 

Glyn-dwfr-dwy,  Merioneth  -  40  Lowestoft,  Suffolk  -  -  -  50 

Newport,  Monmouth  -  -  55  Epwell,  Oxon.  -  -  -  -  20 

Drayton  Parslow,  Bucks.  -  -  30  Mildenhall,  Suffolk  -  -  -  35 

Costessy,  Norfolk  -  -  -  40  Creech  St.  Michaels,  Somerset  70 

Total  :  £665. 

NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT,  23rd  June,  1834. 

Southsea,  Hants.  -  .  -  £70  Sudbury,  Suffolk  -  -  -  £60 

Llanfyllyn,  Montgomery  -  -  40  Hadleigh,  Suffolk  -  -  -  60 

Kenilworth,  Warwick  -  -  60  Long  Crendon,  Bucks.  -  -  50 

Worboys,  Hunts.  -  -  -  50  Ledbury,  Hereford  -  -  -  70 

Barton-in-the-Clay,  Bedford  -  40  Brachwood  Green,  Herts.  -  50 

Bishopswood,  Hereford  -  -  40  Chideock,  Dorset  -  -  -  60 

Wraysbury,  Bucks.  -  -  -  40  Wolsingham,  Durham  -  -  M 

Moelfre,  Denbigh  -  -  -  30  Salisbury,  Wilts.  -  -  -  75 

Minehead,  Somerset  -  -  60  Nant-y-glo,  Monmouth  -  -  40 

Lantwit-Major,  Glamorgan  -  40  Holyhead,  Anglesea  -  -  -  40 

Kidwelly,  Carmarthen  -  -  25  Mill-end,  Herts.  -  -  -  40 

Bwlchsarnau,  Radnor  -  -  35  Catshill,  Worcester  -  -  -  60 


Hadlow,  Kent  -  -  -  -  40  Llanvihangel,  Nantbrane,  Brecon  30 

Total  :  £1,265. 


TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT,  22nd  June,  1835. 
Aberystwith,  Cardigan  -  -  £40  Filkins,  Oxon.  -  -  -  -  £30 

Loughton,  Bucks.  -  -  -  30  Little  Tew,  Oxon.  -  -  -  30 

Quiswell  Quay,  Pembroke  -  25  St.  Melon’s,  Monmouth  -  40 

Swansea,  Glamorgan  -  -  50  Blackwood,  Monmouth  -  -  40 

Broughton,  Gifford,  Wilts.  -  30  Sainthill,  Devon  -  -  -  50 

Westbury,  Wilts.  -  -  -  50  Bradninch,  Devon  -  -  -  50 

Dorchester,  Dorset  -  -  -  65  Potter  Street,  Essex  -  -  40 

Meopham,  Kent  -  -  -  50  Lumb,  Lancashire  -  -  -  40 

Blackwater,  Hants.  -  -  -  40 

Total  :  £700. 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT,  27th  June,  1836. 

Bloxham,  Oxon.  ...  £40  Jezreel,  Cardigan  -  -  -  £30 

Newton  St.  Petrock,  Devon  35  Tring,  Herts.  -  -  -  -  50 

Burnley,  Lancashire  -  -  -  60  Borough  Green,  Kent  -  -  40 

Soham,  Cambridge  -  -  -  70  Braintree,  Essex  -  -  -  60 

Neath,  Glamorgan  -  -  -  45  Walsall,  Stafford  -  -  -  60 

Ballina,  Ireland  -  -  -  80  Bidestone,  Wilts.  -  -  -  40 

Eastfield-side,  Notts.  -  -  50  Blunham,  Beds.  -  -  -  50 

Gt.  Rollright,  Oxon  -  -  -  35  Westoning,  Beds.  -  -  -  50 

Total:  £795. 

TWELFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT,  11th  July,  1837. 

Llanidloes,  Montgomeiy  -  -  £50  Steventon,  Beds.  -  -  -  £25 

Ipswich  (Dairy  Lane)  Suffolk  -  60  Preston,  Lancashire  -  -  -  50 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent  -  -  -  40  Halstead,  Essex  -  -  -  60 

Dinas  Colliery,  Glamorgan  -  35  Phillips  Norton,  Somerset  -  25 
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Market  Street,  Herts. 

- 

-  £55 

Knutsford,  Cheshire  - 

- 

£80 

Wem,  Salop 

- 

-  60 

Llansamlet,  Glamorgan 

- 

30 

Brecon  (Welsh  Church),  Brecon  40 

Moreton  Pinkney,  Northampton 

25 

Total  : 

;  £635. 

THIRTEENTH 

ANNUAL  REPORT,  12th  June, 

1838. 

Somersham,  Suffolk  - 

- 

-  £40 

Llanfair,  Caerinion,  Montgomery  £30 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk 

-  80 

Ashdon,  Essex  - 

- 

30 

Thorverton,  Devon  - 

. 

-  40 

Newick,  Sussex 

- 

30 

St.  Austell,  Cornwall 

- 

-  50 

Long  Parish,  Hants.  - 

- 

30 

Beverley,  York  - 

- 

-  60 

Imber,  Wilts. 

- 

45 

Wincanton,  Somerset 

. 

-  40 

Penzance,  Cornwall  - 

- 

80 

Llwyngwril,  Merioneth 

- 

-  35 

Lydney,  Gloucester  - 

- 

30 

Ickford,  Bucks.  - 

- 

-  20 

Heywood,  Lancaster  - 

- 

50 

Sutton-in-Craven,  York 

-  20 

Cheddar,  Somerset  - 

- 

50 

Halifax,  York  - 

- 

-  50 

Total  :  £810. 


FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT,  18th  June,  1839. 
Appledore,  Devon  .  -  -  £45  Ramsgate,  Kent  -  -  -  -  £60 

Maes-y-berllan,  Brecon  -  -  40  Wollaston,  Northampton  -  -  25 

Bures,  Essex  -  -  -  -  50  Lyme  Regis,  Dorset  -  -  25 

Long  Lane  and  Newtown,  Berks.  25  Stratford-on-Avon,  Warwick  -  50 
Quainton,  Bucks.  -  -  -  45  Kingsthorpe,  Northampton  -  50 

Shrewton  (1st  Church),  Wilts.  40  Thaxted,  Essex  -  -  -  45 

Maryport,  Cumberland  -  -  45  Shrewsbury  (Castle  Foregate) 

Ravenglass,  Cumberland  -  -  25  Salop  -----  70 

Norton,  Suffolk  -  -  -  35  Long  Preston,  York  -  -  -  50 

Total  :  £725. 


FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT,  14th  July,  1840. 


Bacton,  Norfolk 

-  £30 

Wootton,  Bedford 

-  £60 

Merthyr  Tydvill,  Glamorgan 

-  35 

Liverpool  (Soho  Chapel), 

Littleport,  Cambridge 

-  25 

Lancaster  -  .  . 

-  80 

Lynn,  Norfolk  -  -  - 

-  80 

Pcn-y-garn,  Pontypool,  Mon¬ 

Llanrhystyd,  Cardigan 

-  30 

mouth  -  -  -  - 

-  50 

Brimpton,  Berks. 

-  45 

Minchinhampton,  Gloucester 

-  60 

Yelling,  Hunts. 

-  20 

Charlton  Otmoor,  Oxford 

-  25 

Redbourn,  Herts. 

-  30 

Blockley,  Worcester  - 

-  50 

Total  : 

;  £620. 

SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT,  30th  June,  1841. 
Note. — No  copies  of  the  Annual  Reports  for  this  and  the 
following  three  years  appear  to  be  in  existence.  The  figures, 
therefore,  have  been  compiled  from  other  sources,  and  are 
believed  to  be  accurate. 


Burton-on-Trent,  Stafford 
South  Shields,  Durham 
Tillingham,  Essex 
Kilmington,  Devon  - 
Laverton,  Somerset  - 
Rotherham,  York 
Blaenavon  (Horeb)  Mon.  - 
Guiting,  Gloucester  - 


-  £60  Whitchurch,  Hants.  -  -  -  £40 

-  50  Mailing,  Kent  -  -  -  -  55 

-  40  Stowbridge,  Worcester  -  -  50 

-  25  Cullingworth,  York  -  -  -  55 

-  25  Denbigh,  Denbigh  -  -  -  40 

-  70  St.  Ives,  Hunts.  -  -  -  50 

-  40  Hatherleigh,  Devon  -  -  -  40 


-  35  Shotiey  Field,  Northumberland  20 
Total  :  £695. 
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SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT,  3rd  August,  1842. 


Bridgewater,  Somerset 

-  -  £60 

Talgarth,  Brecon 

-  £40 

Uley,  Gloucester 

-  40 

Hunslet,  Yorks. 

-  60 

Allbyrynys  Llanviangel, 

Mon- 

Gt.  Missenden,  Bucks. 

-  -  50 

mouth  -  -  - 

-  30 

Snailbeach,  Salop 

-  -  25 

Uffculm,  Devon 

-  35 

Exeter,  Devon 

-  -  60 

Buxton,  Norfolk 
Hereford,  Hereford  - 

-  40 
-  -  60 

Grimseat,  Northants. 

-  -  15 

Total  :  £515. 


EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT,  23rd  August,  1843. 
Framsden,  Suffolk  -  -  .  £40  Dolgelly,  Merioneth  -  -  -  £40 

Llanriangle,  Croyddyn  -  -  20  Gt.  Sherston,  Wilts.  -  -  -  25 

Crewkerne,  Somerset  -  -  50  Tenterden  (Zion  Chapel)  Kent  50 

Halshom  le  Willows,  Suffolk  -  30  Sheffield  (2nd  Church)  York  -  80 
New  Romney,  Kent  -  -  -  30  Milton,  Oxon.  -  -  -  -  20 

Northampton  (Zion  Chapel)  -  80  Great  Samford,  Essex  -  -  25 

Total  ;  £490. 


NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT,  10th  September,  1844. 


Narberth,  Pembroke  - 

-  £50 

Chadlington,  Oxford 

- 

£35 

Qoughfold,  Lancaster 

-  70 

Usk,  Monmouth 

- 

40 

Leamington,  Warwick 

-  60 

Romford,  Essex 

- 

50 

Gillingham,  Dorset  - 

-  35 

Pen-y-fai,  Glamorgan 

- 

30 

Llanfyllen,  Montgomery  - 

-  30 

Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent  - 

- 

50 

Mount  Bures,  Essex 

-  20 

Cardiff,  Glamorgan  - 

- 

50 

Total  ; 

£520. 

TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT,  12th  August,  1845. 

Berkhampstead,  Herts. 

-  £25 

Laverstock  Green,  Herts.  - 

- 

£25 

Windsor,  Berks. 

-  75 

Masham,  Yorks. 

- 

35 

Old  Brentford,  Middlesex 

-  35 

Chowbent,  Lancs. 

- 

30 

Gt.  Grimsby,  Lincolns. 

-  50 

Helston,  Cornwall 

- 

70 

W.  Bromwich,  Staffs. 

-  35 

Christow,  Devon 

- 

40 

Lynn,  Norfolk  -  -  - 

-  80 

Torquay,  Devon 

- 

40 

Stotfold,  Beds. 

-  30 

Total  : 

£570. 

TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT.  14th  July,  1846. 

Guernsey  .  -  -  - 

-  35 

Bridport,  Dorset 

- 

£50 

Southwell,  Notts. 

-  60 

Dunnington,  Warwick 

- 

20 

Pontestyll,  Brecon 

-  30 

Finchampton,  Berks. 

- 

30 

Bideford,  Devon 

-  60 

Addlestone,  Surrey  - 

- 

40 

Corntown,  Glam. 

-  30 

Buckingham,  Bucks. 

- 

50 

Coleraine,  Ireland 

-  20 

Netherton,  Worcester 

25 

Cwmbran,  Mon.  -  -  -  30 

Total  :  £480. 

TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT,  10th  August,  1847. 


Stradbrook,  Suffolk  - 

-  -  £40 

Merthyr  Tydvill,  Glam.  - 

-  £75 

Sulgrave,  Northants. 

-  40 

Pailton,  Warwick 

-  20 

Foot’s  Cray,  Kent 

-  35 

Irvine,  Ayrshire 

-  SO 

Neath,  Glam. 

-  40 

Stockport,  Cheshire  - 

-  60 
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Maudlin  St.,  Bristol  -  -  -  £50  Machynlleth,  Montgomery  -  £20 

Giard,  Somerset  -  -  -  SO  Earl’s  Barton,  Northants.  -  -  35 

Total:  £515. 

Total  for  the  Period  -  -  £18,205. 


(&)  Grants  made  in  special  circumstances  after  the 
adoption  of  the  loan  system. 


1848 

Culmstock  - 

- 

- 

£15 

Llanvenangel  Ystremllewein 

£20 

Stanwick  - 

- 

- 

25 

Machynlleth 

• 

8 

1849 

Budleigh  Salterton 

- 

- 

20 

1850 

Morriston 

- 

- 

20 

Presteign 

- 

20 

1851 

Thurleigh  - 

- 

- 

20 

Broadhaven,  Haverfordwest  - 

25 

1852 

Pailton 

- 

- 

20 

1853 

Newton  Longville 

- 

- 

20 

1854 

Clayhidon  - 

- 

- 

IS 

Bradfield  -  -  - 

- 

25 

1855 

Blakeney  - 

- 

- 

30 

Landbeach 

. 

30 

Shiffnall  - 

- 

- 

5 

1856 

Aston  Clinton  - 

- 

- 

20 

Stow  on  the  Wold  - 

- 

10 

Torrington  (for  four  village 

Swavesey 

15 

stations  m  Devon) 

- 

- 

20 

1857 

South  Lopham  - 

- 

- 

IS 

New  Quay,  Cardigan 

- 

10 

Camberwell 

- 

- 

10 

1858 

Dunstable 

- 

- 

10 

Yarcombe 

- 

5 

1859 

Farnham  - 

- 

10 

Sunnyside 

- 

15 

1860 

Wigan 

- 

- 

30 

Lifton  -  -  - 

- 

IS 

1861 

Gillingham 

- 

- 

30 

Hadleigh 

- 

10 

1862 

Ditton  Marsh  - 

- 

- 

15 

1863 

Brockley  - 

- 

- 

5 

Leighton  Buzzard  - 

- 

10 

Woburn  Green  - 

- 

- 

15 

Southminster  - 

- 

10 

1864 

Fifehead  - 

- 

- 

20 

1866 

New  Wisbech  - 

- 

- 

5 

Swaffham,  ■) 

Garway 

- 

- 

20 

Thetford,  ( 

83 

East  Dereham,  C 

Yarmouth,  '' 

1867 

Clipstone  - 

- 

- 

10 

Bampton  -  -  - 

- 

10 

Weston-super-mare 

- 

10 

1868 

Ryde 

- 

- 

25 

Coggeshall 

- 

11 

Staleybridge 

- 

- 

36 

1870 

Aston  Clinton  - 

- 

- 

10 

Wickwar 

- 

10 

1872 

South  Wingfield 

- 

- 

5 

1874 

Park  End  - 

- 

- 

23 

Walton  -  -  . 

- 

5 

1875 

Harrow-on-the-Hill 

- 

- 

5 

1876 

Brompton 

- 

- 

25 

Earls  Barton  - 

- 

10 

Hartlepool  - 

- 

- 

6 

1878 

Bruham 

- 

- 

3 

Old  Ford  -  -  - 

- 

5 

Weston-super-mare 

- 

- 

100 

1880 

An  unnamed  Church 

- 

5 

1883 

Ascupart  Street,  South- 

Fivehead,  Somerset  - 

- 

10 

ampton 

- 

- 

10 

1886 

Ventnor 

- 

- 

350 

(This  grant  was  part  of 

a  donation 

of  £1,000  given  by  Mrs.  Hill 

i  of 

Reigate  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

She  attached  the  condition 

that 

£350  be  voted  to  Ventnor.) 
Total  for  the  Period  -  -  £1,410. 


Some  Notable  Names  in  Midland 
Baptist  History. 

The  month  of  June  will  witness  the  gathering  of  the  clans 
from  411  Baptist  Churches  in  the  East  and  West  Midlands. 
They  will  come  from  eleven  English  counties,  which  contain  at 
least  another  127  Churches  of  our  faith  and  order.  Their  associa¬ 
tion  meetings  may  be  as  epoch-making  as  those  of  1651,  when 
representatives  met  and  resolved  to  send  forth  to  the  world  “  the 
first  General  Baptist  Confession  to  speak  for  more  than  one 
Church.”  It  was  called  “  the  faith  and  practice  of  thirty  congre¬ 
gations  gathered  according  to  the  Primitive  Pattern.”  It  is, 
therefore,  surely  fitting  to  remind  ourselves  of  some  of  the  notable 
names  that  have  contributed  to  our  glorious  heritage.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  our  history  is  so  rich  when  you  remember  that  we 
cover  an  area  which  from  the  days  of  the  earliest .  British 
Christianity  has  been  of  special  interest.  It  was  at  Aust,  on  the 
Severn,  in  Gloucestershire,  that  Augustine  had  his  conference 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Early  British  Churches  in  603  a.d. 
Paulinus,  about  626  a.d.  baptized  a  large  number  of  the  citizens 
of  Lincoln  in  the  Trent.  “The  Morning  Star  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  ” — John  Wycliffe,  the  greatest  Yorkshireman  that  ever  lived 
— commenced  and  ended  his  ministry  in  these  parts.  The  copies 
of  his  English  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  preaching  of  the 
Lollards  prepared  the  way  for  our  modern  days.  Hugh  Latimer, 
a  Leicestershire  born  man,  was  Bishop  of  Worcester.  Anne 
Askew,  the  martyr,  who  was  burnt  at  Smithfield  in  1546,  came 
from  Stallingboro,  near  Grimsby,  and  many  claim  her  as  a  Baptist. 

The  first  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Church  at  Gainsborough,  was 
John  Smyth,  the  se-Baptist,  who  was  born  at  Sturton-le-Steeple, 
Notts.,  and  is  the  founder  of  the  General  Baptists.  Another 
Baptist  who  accompanied  him  was  John  Murton,  who  became  a 
furrier  at  Amsterdam.  Roger  Williams,  the  first  Baptist  in 
America,  first  met  John  Cotton  in  Lincolnshire.  In  the  days  of 
the  Commonwealth,  Lincolnshire  and  Worcestershire  were  the 
two  chief  Baptist  centres  of  the  country.  Though  King  Charles 
I.  unfurled  his  standard  on  the  Castle  Rock  of  Nottingham,  yet 
Oliver  Cromwell  won  his  first  victory  at  Horncastle,  and  his 
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"  crowning  mercy  ”  at  Worcester.  His  ablest  lieutenant  was 
Major-General  Thomas  Harrison,  a  native  of  Newcastle-under- 
Lyme,  known  as  the  “  Head  of  the  Anabaptists.”  A  Baptist, 
Colonel  John  Hutchinson,  became  Governor  of  Nottingham 
Castle;  Henry  D’anvers,  the  Governor  of  Stafford  Castle,  was 
a  convert  and  wrote  afterwards  the  first  English  “  Treatise  of 
Ba  ptism.”  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  younger,  who  protested  against 
Cromwell’s  dissolution  of  the  Rump  Parliament,  gathered  and 
preached  to  his  neighbours  at  Belleau,  and  thus  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  South  Marsh  Church,  which  later  centred  in 
Boston,  where  Thomas  Grantham  was  baptised  in  1653,  and 
ministered.  Grantham  became  the  General  Baptist  leader  and 
messenger.  In  1661  he  was  mainly  responsible  for  presenting 
three  petitions  or  addresses  to  King  Charles  H.  He  suffered  ”  ten 
imprisonments  for  conscience  sake.”  Another  who  signed  these 
addresses,  was  John  Kelsey,  of  Kirton-in-Lindsey,  who  languished 
in  Lincoln  and  Nottingham  prisons  for  seventeen  years. 

As  early  as  1626  there  were  General  Baptist  churches  at 
Lincoln  and  Coventry,  in  touch  with  the  Mennonites.  John  Smyth 
and  Thomas  Helwys  both  were  to  be  found  in  1606  at  an  all  night 
conference  with  Puritan  leaders,  at  the  house  of  Sir  William 
Bowes,  near  Coventry.  Benjamin  Cox,  M.A.,  helped  found  the 
Calvinistic  Baptist  Church  at  Coventry  in  1644,  and  you  find 
him  attending  the  Midland  Association  at  Moreton-in-the-Marsh 
in  1658.  In  1660  Thomas  Hobson,  a  Baptist,  was  Mayor  of 
Coventry.  Henry  Denne’s  visit  to  Spalding  in  1646  led  to 
the  formation  of  a  G.B.  Church;  the  first  baptism  took  place, 
near  midnight,  at  a  place  called  Little  Croft;  of  the  four  who 
thus  confessed  Christ,  one  was  Anne  Stennett.  For  this  service 
Denne  was  arrested  and  committed  to  Lincoln  gaol. 

At  this  time  John  Tombes,  M.A.,  B.D.,  was  Master  of  the 
Temple  (London),  driven  out  by  Puritan  hostility  to  Baptists; 
he  returned  in  1647,  as  lecturer  to  his  native  Bewdley,  organised 
the  Baptist  Church  there,  1649,  and  trained  pupils;  held  public 
debate  with  R.  Baxter  and  became  one  of  the  Tryers.  Hanserd 
Knollys  was  bom  at  Cawkwell,  near  Louth,  in  1599;  led  to  Christ 
by  the  testimony  of  a  godly  widow,  at  Gainsborough,  he 
eventually  embraced  Baptist  principles  and  became  one  of  the 
greatest  preachers  of  London.  For  over  ninety  years  he  witnessed 
scenes  unparalleled  in  English  history.  Again  and  again  you  find 
him  inspiring  churches  with  his  visits.  Samuel  Oates,  a  weaver 
from  Rutland,  you  find  disputing  in  1649,  at  Barrow-on-Soar, 
with  George  Fox,  about  “  Faith  and  Baptism.”  He  also  disputed 
with  William  Sheffield,  M.A.,  the  rector  of  Ibstock,  for  three 
hours,  in  Leicester  Castle.  Oates  was  chaplain  to  Colonel  Pride’s 
regiment  and  father  of  the  notorious  Titus  Oates. 
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William  Pardoe,  born  in  1630,  at  Tenbury,  a  G.B.  messenger 
and  cloth  worker,  suffered  imprisonment  at  Hereford,  Worcester, 
and  Leicester,  finally  settling  at  Lichfield. 

In  1651,  John  Eckels  settled  at  Bromsgrove,  he  was  known 
as  “  the  boy  preacher,”  and  trained  by  Tombes,  on  one  occasion 
he  was  “  taken  whilst  preaching  and  greatly  abused,  being  confined 
in  a  dungeon  of  Worcester  gaol,”  and  only  liberated  on  Mr. 
Swift,  one  of  the  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  county,  being 
bound  for  him  in  £1000.  He  baptised  the  Rev.  Richard  Claridge, 
A.M.,  rector  of  Peopleton,  and  David  Crosley,  the  Northern  Bap¬ 
tist  Apostle.  Bromsgrove  sent  into  the  ministry  in  1793,  John 
Palmer,  who*  served  the  town  of  Shrewsbury  as  Baptist  pastor 
and  Doctor  of  Medicine  thirty  years;  and  in  1870  the  Rev. 
George  Hill,  M.A.,  D.D.,  whose  pastorates  at  Oxford,  Leeds, 
Derby,  and  Nottingham  were  all  memorable. 

Charles  II. ’s  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  of  1672,  was  not 
accepted  by  all  our  people.  Forty-three  licences  were  issued  for 
the  Baptists  of  Lincolnshire;  but  the  oldest  church,  meeting  at 
Crowle,  Epworth  and  Butterwith,  made  no  application  though  it 
had  more  than  a  hundred  members  at  the  time.  In  Salop  and 
Worcestershire  not  a  single  Baptist  except  John  Langford,  on  the 
Herefordshire. border,  took  any  notice  of  the  King’s  Declaration. 
The  other  counties  were  only  lukewarm.  The  most  notable 
Baptists  in  our  area  availing  themselves  of  the  same  were  Richard 
Farmer,  Richard  Adams  and  John  Kitchen. 

At  Leominster,  you  find  the  work  of  Tombes  being  followed 
up  by  Vavasour  Powell,  the  Apostle  of  Wales,  who  later  is  heard 
of  near  Oswestry.  Joseph  Stennett,  Junior,  was  at  Leominster, 
1714-19.  He  became  a  D.D.  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  the  greatest 
of  four  generations  of  ministers  which  originated  from  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  and  whose  services  stretched  from  1687  to  1795.  Here  also 
in  1740,  Joshua  Thomas  was  baptised,  becoming  pastor  in  1753, 
and  continuing  44  years.  He  was  five  times  Moderator  of  the 
Midland  Association  and  wrote  The  History  of  the  Baptist 
Associations  in  Wales. 

The  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  one  of  apathy 
and  decay,  but  now  we  note  the  names  of  families  that  continue 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  some  still  are  with  us,  making  the 
Churches  their  debtors.  John  Sing  at  Bridgnorth;  John  Collett 
Ryland,  M.A.,  is  preaching  at  Warwick,  where  his  son,  the 
famous  Dr.  Ryland  was  born;  Isaac  Poynting,  for  twenty-five 
years  at  Worcester;  his  son  John  succeeded  him  in  1740,  and  was 
pastor  fifty-one  years.  The  salary  of  the  latter  was  so  small  that 
he  had  to  keep  a  boarding-school,  but,  leading  the  life  of  a 
bachelor,  he  succeeded  in  leaving  a  fortune  of  £1,200,  most  of 
which  passed  to  charitable  institutions. 
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About  the  middle  of  the  century  there  came  from  Goodshaw, 
in  Rossendale,  sons  of  a  Baptist  blacksmith,  four  brothers  who 
were  to  be  the  greatest  forces  in  the  West  Midlands.  Their  name 
was  Butterworth.  John  settled  at  Cow  Lane,  Coventry  in  1753, 
where  he  remained  fifty  years ;  one  of  his  sons  became  M.P.  for 
the  city,  another  founded  a  firm  of  law  stationers  in  London  which 
still  continues.  James  settled  at  Bromsgrove  in  1775 — ^his  father’s 
house  had  been  the  preaching  place  for  David  Crosley — and 
continued  until  1798;  Lawrence  settled  at  Bengeworth  (now 
Evesham)  in  1768,  and  continued  sixty  years,  being  for  forty 
years  secretary  of  the  Association ;  he  received  M.A.  degree  from 
Brown  University;  and  the  last,  Henry,  was  for  about  forty 
years  pastor  at  Bridgnorth.  Their  pastorates — all  successful — 
totalled  two  centuries.  Surely  a  record !  John  Butterworth  at 
Coventry,  was  succeeded  by  Francis  Franklin,  who  fulfilled  a  fifty- 
four  years’  pastorate,  and  his  descendants  still  are  in  the  fellow¬ 
ship,  while  one  represents  us  in  the  Chinese  mission  field.  We  get 
a  delightful  sketch  of  this  minister  as  Rufus  Lyon  in  George 
Eliot’s  Felix  Holt. 

The  Evangelical  Revival  has  left  its  mark  on  all  the 
Protestant  Churches,  and  no  section  felt  its  influence  more  than 
that  of  the  General  Baptists.  Dan  Taylor,  at  Halifax,  embraced 
Baptist  sentiments,  and  since  he  was  an  Arminian,  he  set  off  to 
walk  to  Boston,  to  ask  William  Thompson  to  baptise  him.  To  his 
surprise  he  found  a  company  of  General  Baptists  at  Gamston, 
Notts. ;  and  there  he  was  baptised  on  February  16th,  1763,  in  the 
river,  by  the  pastor  Joseph  Jeffery.  Later  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  by  Gilbert  Boyce,  who  was  sixty-two  years  minister  of 
Coningsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  the  friend  of  John  Wesley,  and  the 
last  messenger  there  of  the  old  Connexion.  At  Barton-in-the- 
Beans  a  gracious  movement  began  in  1741,  which  eventually 
became  Baptist  and  has  always  been  the  centre  of  a  group  of 
Churches.  Its  most  noted  family  was  that  of  Samuel  Deacon, 
who  himself  was  one  of  the  pastors  for  fifty-two  years;  his 
son  Samuel  was  pastor  there  thirty-seven  years,  while  John 
revived  the  cause  in  Friar  Lane,  Leicester,  which  he  served  for 
nearly  forty  years.  Dan  Taylor  and  these  Barton  preachers  were 
mainly  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  New  Connexion  of 
General  Baptists  in  1770. 

John  Ash,  LL.D.,  was  pastor  at  Pershore  1751-79.  Along 
with  Dr.  Caleb  Evans  he  compiled  a  hymn-book  in  1769,  while 
six  years  later  he  issued  A  New  and  Complete  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language.  Benjamin  Beddome,  M.A.,  who  for  fifty 
years  was  at  Bourton-on-the-Water,  was  born  in  1718  at  Henley- 
in- Arden,  where  his  father,  John,  was  pastor  as  well  as  at 
Alcester.  Bernard  Foskett  helped  at  Alcester  before  going  to 
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Broadmead,  in  1720,  to  act  not  only  as  pastor  but  as  tutor  in  the 
Academy  at  Bristol. 

In  1753,  Robert  Hall  came  from  Cumberland  to  Amesby, 
where  he  was  thirty-eight  years;  there  his  famous  son,  Robert, 
was  born  in  1764.  The  latter  became  the  greatest  preacher  of  his 
day  and  was  a  M.A.  and  D.D.  of  Aberdeen.  His  ministries  at 
Bristol,  Cambridge  and  Leicester  still  bear  fruit. 

It  was  at  Park  Street  Chapel,  Nottingham,  in  May,  1792,  that 
William  Carey  preached  his  famous  sermon,  that  roused  the 
churches  to  the  need  of  the  regions  beyond  the  seas.  His  clarion 
call  was  that  they  should 

'Expect  great  things  from  God, 

And  attempt  great  things  for  God. 

This  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  first  modern  foreign 
missionary  society,  at  Kettering,  October  2nd,  1792,  and  of  the 
thirteen  pioneers  present,  at  least  six  belong  to  us,  viz  : — John 
Ryland,  Abraham  Greenwood,  Joshua  Burton,  Samuel  Pearce, 
William  Staughton  and  William  Carey.  Carey  and  John  Thomas 
were  the  first  to  go  out;  the  latter  was  born  at  Fairford,  in 
Gloucestershire.  William  Ward,  of  Serampore,  was  a  native  of 
Derby,  and  edited  a  newspaper  at  Stafford.  George  Grenfell,  the 
pioneer  of  the  Congo  Mission,  belonged  to  Birmingham,  where 
also  was  born  W.  K.  Landels,  who  for  fifty  years  laboured  in 
Italy. 

The  General  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society  had  for  its 
birthplace,  Boston,  in  1816.  Amongst  its  earliest  and  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  missionaries  we  claim  William  Bampton,  James  Peggs, 
Dr.  Amos  Sutton,  Isaac  Stubbins,  and  Dr.  John  Buckley,  the 
last  named  being  President  of  Orissa  College  and  chief  reviser 
of  the  Oriya  Bible.  The  founder  of  this  Society  was  J.  G.  Pike, 
who  settled  at  Derby  in  1810;  he  was  also  founder  of  a  family 
which  has  an  unbroken  succession  of  ministers  and  missionaries 
ever  since  J.  C.  Pike  succeeded  his  father,  in  1855,  as  secretary  of 
the  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

The  enthusiasm  for  education  must  not  be  judged  by  the 
precarious  existence  of  the  Midland  College.  Morgan  Edwards, 
who  was  pastor  at  Boston,  in  1750-57,  emigrated  to  America  in 
1761  and  was  the  chief  promoter  of  Rhode  Island  College,  now 
Brown  University,  the  oldest  Baptist  College  in  the  New  World. 
Dr.  William  Steadman — the  first  principal  of  the  Northern  Educa¬ 
tion  Society  was  born  near  Leominster  in  1764.  Dr.  William 
Staughton,  of  Coventry,  was  President  of  at  least  three  American 
colleges.  The  Principals  of  all  our  English  colleges  to-day,  as  well 
as  Dr.  Blomfield,  were  bom  or  served  as  pastors  within  our 
bounds.  McMaster  and  Acadia  Universities  have  received  our 
sons  as  Professors  on  their  staffs.  The  latter  one  of  its  principals 
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in  Dr.  Thos.  Trotter,  D.  J.  East  left  Leamington  for  Calabar 
College.  The  Midland  College  has  had  honoured  Principals  and 
tutors  like  Joseph  Wallis,  the  Stevensons,  Dr.  Underwood, 
Thomas  Goadby  and  Dr.  Witton  Davies.  Though  her  number  of 
students  was  never  large  she  produced  the  very  best,  and  rightly 
gloried  in  the  fact  that  Dr.  John  Clifford,  a  native  of  Sawley,  was 
among  her  alumni.  He  not  only  won  more  degrees  at  London 
University  than  any  minister  of  religion  had  ever  done,  but  became 
the  greatest  citizen  of  the  greatest  city  of  the  world.  No  wonder 
he  followed  the  Prince  of  Preachers — Dr.  Alex.  McLaren — in  the 
chair  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance.  Another  of  the  Midland 
men  was  Dr.  Newton  Marshall,  one  of  many  of  Dr.  Clifford’s 
“  boys.” 

The  Goadby  family  from  Market  Bosworth,  forms  a  most 
important  chapter  in  Baptist  history;  for  a  century  it  produced 
“  Not  Saints  but  Men.”  Joseph,  who  settled  at  Packington  in 
1799,  was  the  first  minister. 

The  Hyper-Calvinistic  Baptists  have  had  great  leaders  in  our 
midst.  William  Gadsby  was  bom  at  Attleborough  in  1773.  He 
settled  at  Hinckley  in  1800,  where  he  remained  until  1805,  when 
he  moved  to  Manchester  where  he  spent  thirty-nine  years.  John 
Stevens,  M.A.,  was  at  Boston,  1806-11,  and  while  there  issued 
his  Selection  of  Hymns.  J.  C.  Philpot,  M.A.,  resigned  his 
Fellowship  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford  in  1835,  and  settled  at 
Stamford,  where  he  fulfilled  a  thirty  years’  ministry,  as  well 
as  editing  The  Gospel  Standard.  Near  by,  at  Deeping  St.  James, 
there  also  seceded  from  the  Church  of  England  the  incumbent  of 
the  parish — the  Rev.  F.  Tryon,  B.A. — a  relative  of  Admiral 
Tryon,  and  with  the  bricks  he  had  bought  to  build  his  Rectory  he 
built  a  Baptist  Chapel,  where  he  ministered  for  about  sixty  years. 

Among  historians  we  claim  J.  H.  Wood,  William  Stokes,  and 
Dr.  B.  Evans,  the  last  being  the  historian  of  the  Early  English 
Baptists. 

We  have  had  an  innumerable  company  of  loyal  laymen. 
No  city  has  had  a  finer  benefactor  to  Baptist  church  extension 
than  Birmingham  in  William  Middlemore.  It  was  in  this  same 
city  that  William  Carey  found  in  1792  the  friend  (Thomas  Potts) 
that  met  the  cost  of  hs  pamphlet.  It  was  called  an  Enquiry  into 
the  obligation  of  Christians  to  use  Means  for  the  Conversion  of 
the  Heathen,  which  Dr.  George  Smith  describes  as  “  the  first 
and  still  the  greatest  Missionary  Treatise  in  the  English  language.” 

J.  Shirrow  Wright,  M.P.  for  Birmingham,  belongs  to  us. 
Sir  Joseph  Bright,  and  W.  Hunt  of  Nottingham;  Sir  Edward 
Wood  and  Alec  Tyler,  both  of  Leicester;  the  Wherrys  of 
Bourne;  the  Fellowses  of  Bromsgrove  and  Cradley  Heath; 
Thomas  Smith  of  Dudley  Priory;  S.  A.  Daniell,  E.  M.  Mitton, 
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and  J.  Player,  all  of  Birmingham;  Thomas  Cooper,  the  Chartist; 
Thomas  Cook,  the  founder  of  modem  methods  of  touring;  and 
many  another  enriched  our  church  life. 

There  are  countless  others  of  whom  brief  mention  must 
suffice.  Joseph  Hooke,  who  died  in  1736,  and  was  a  messenger 
or  superintendent  of  the  G.B.  churches  from  Sheffield  to  Wisbech. 
John  Macgowan,  the  author  of  The  Dialogue  of  Dennis,  at  Bridg¬ 
north  in  1760.  “  The  Seraphic  Pearce,”  M.A.,  founder  of  the 
first  auxiliary  of  the  B.M.S.,  whose  ministry  in  Birmingham, 
1790-99  was  all  too  short.  Abraham  Booth,  bora  at  Blackwell  in 
Derbyshire,  1734,  author  of  the  Reign  of  Grace,  trained  deacons 
who  founded' Stepney  College;  Isaiah  Birt,  two  of  whose  sons 
entered  our  ministry,  and  of  these,  Caleb  was  President  of  the 
Baptist  Union  in  1836.  J.  F.  Winks,  the  pastor  who  became 
printer,  editor  and  publisher  of  no  fewer  than  five  monthly 
magazines.  Charles  Vince,  the  pastor,  who  by  speech  and  act  was 
one  of  Birmingham’s  greatest  citizens.  Samuel  Cox,  D.D., 
founder  and  first  editor  of  The  Expositor,  of  Nottingham.  Jabez 
Tunnicliffe,  founder  of  the  Band  of  Hope,  native  of  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton,  began  his  ministry  at  Cradley.  William  Landels,  D.D.,  and 
Arthur  Mursell,  who  both  left  Birmingham  for  the  Metropolis. 
Thomas  Barras,  the  Nonconformist  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
J.  C.  Jones,  M.A.,  whose  pastorate  of  sixty-five  years  at  Spalding, 
is  the  longest  in  our  denominational  history.  J.  B.  Myers,  S.  A. 
Tipple  and  James  Stuart,  who  all  served  the  church  at  Wolver¬ 
hampton.  Forbes  Jackson,  M.A.,  of  Worcester,  who  became 
Principal  of  Harley  College.  J.  P.  Mursell  (President  of  the 
Baptist  Union,  1864),  Dr.  N.  Haycroft,  M.A.,  James  Thew,  of 
Leicester.  Robert  Gray,  J.  Jenl^n-Brown,  Arthur  G.  O’Neill 
(another  Chartist),  and  John  Hulme,  who  gave  their  lives 
to  Birmingham.  E.  Hall- Jackson,  of  Louth,  the  poet,  politician 
and  historian.  R.  M.  Julian,  the  secretary  of  the  B.M.S. 
Centenary  gatherings  at  Loughboro’,  first  general  superintendent 
of  the  West  Midlands,  who  saw  a  Memorial  Hall  erected  to  the 
memory  of  his  work  in  Calcutta  during  his  lifetime.  James  Smith, 
whose  ministries  at  Cheltenham  were  unique.  George  Howard 
James,  of  Derby  and  Nottingham,  Octavius  Winslow,  D.D.,  of 
Leamington,  William  Cuff,  the  Gloucestershire  boy  who  became 
the  Apostle  of  East  London.  R.  F.  Handford,  of  Loughborough. 

The  half  has  not  yet  been  told,  the  Lamb’s  Book  of  Life  alone 
holds  the  record. 

ARTHUR  S.  LANGLEY. 

MILES  HARRY,  who  founded  Pen-y-gara  church,  1727, 
worked  the  first  printing-press  in  Monmouthshire,  issuing  in  1740 
a  reply  to  George  Whitefield. 


History  of  Baptists  in  Scotland. 

A  SUBSTANTIAL  volume  of  more  than  300  pages,  well 
designed,  well  written,  well  illustrated,  shows  a  new 
departure  by  the  Library  Committee  of  1898.  We  appreciate  the 
compliment  by  the  now  Glasgow  Baptist  Publications  Committee 
in  their  adoption  of  our  format. 

There  are  hints  at  a  very  early  emergence  of  Baptist  prin¬ 
ciples.  John  Knox  inveighed  against  Scottish  Dippers  :  it  would 
be  interesting  if  some  antiquary  would  follow  up  the  clue  and  find 
some  more  about  these  men ;  that  would  give  Scotland  a  ver>' 
clear  priority.  As  matters  stand,  the  earliest  man  who  is  more 
than  a  name,  appears  to  be  Gilbert  Gardin  of  Tallyfrusckie — a 
place  not  catalogued  in  modern  gazetteers.  When  a  campaign  of 
persecution,  ordered  by  Cromwell,  was  carried  out  by  Monk,  a 
graphic  description  was  given  by  Robert  Pitillok  in  1659.  Of 
Gardin  he  said  that  he  was  “  known  to  be  pious  and  of  a  blameless 
conversation,  who  merely  for  conscience’  sake  about  seventeen 
years  since  suffered  the  sentence  of  excommunication  by  the 
national  ministry  in  Scotland ;  and  since  for  the  same  cause  close 
imprisonment  by  their  power  above  a  year’s  space  and  a  half.” 
Is  it  possible  that  there  was  a  pure  indigenous  Baptist  movement 
in  1^2? 

It  is  clear  that  the  second  movement,  of  Sir  William  Sinclair, 
did  depend  on  his  being  on  military  duty  in  England.  He  carried 
north  one  good  Baptist  innovation,  and  produced  the  first  hymn 
book  for  Scotland,  where  the  followers  of  Knox  had  limited 
themselves  to  Psalms  of  David. 

Although  Carmichael  and  M’Lean  do  not  seem  to  have 
thought  of  mutual  baptism,  and  the  former  did  go  to  be  baptized 
by  EVr,  Gill  at  the  Barbican  baptistery  in  1765,  yet  the  movement 
was  so  original  that  “  Scotch  Baptists  ”  were  long  noted  for  their 
decided  views  on  church  order  and  worship. 

The  volume  traces  with  care  how  another  stream  of  influence 
came  from  the  Haldanes.  If  they  had  been  quickened  by  hearing 
of  Carey,  yet  they  were  not  precipitate  in  their  advance  from 
Mission  work  to  the  full  Baptist  position.  But  then  they  contri¬ 
buted  the  emphasis  on  Education  which  had  hitherto  been  lacking ; 
and  their  work  at  Grantown-on-Spey  provided  trained  men  for 
the  wide  evangelism  in  highlands,  islands,  lowlands. 

Francis  Johnstone  contributed  another  element  a  generation 
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later.  Trained  at  Bradford,  he  brought  back  that  sense  of  per¬ 
spective  which  is  not  always  developed  among  stay-at-homes. 
Ample  justice  is  done  to  his  statesmanship.  We  are  not  rich  in 
men  who  survey  the  field,  try  to  realise  needs  and  opportunities, 
then  to  persuade  a  denomination.  Johnstone  sketched  a 
programme  in  1843  which  has  hardly  been  improved  upon  after 
eighty  years.  He  left,  however,  for  Cambridge  in  1856.  Again 
and  again  we  find  this  migration.  The  gain  of  England  and  the 
Colonies  has  been  very  great.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
Culross,  Landels,  and  others,  might  not  have  exercised  an  even 
greater  influence  in  their  own  land. 

The  various  movements  began  to  coalesce  in  1850,  and  since 
then  the  progress  has  been  fairly  steady.  It  is  traced  with  some 
care,  and  the  only  point  left  obscure  is  the  nature  and  the  influence 
of  Sunday-schools ;  perhaps  they  do  not  differ  widely  from  those 
in  England,  but  we  have  a  suspicion  that  there  is  something  the 
south  might  learn,  if  it  only  knew.  As  it  is,  there  are  ample 
materials  for  judging  the  contributions  to  Foreign  Missions,  to 
Literature,  and  the  attention  given  to  Social  Work. 

Half  the  volume  is  thus  very  readable  and  interesting.  The 
other  half  presents  an  enormous  mass  of  facts  as  to  the  separate 
churches.  There  have  been  231  Baptist  churches  in  Scotland,  of 
which  154  are  alive  at  this  day.  The  full  story  of  each  is  given, 
with  occasional  interesting  detail,  and  a  good  picture  of  its  present 
home.  Then  one  skilful  packer  has  compressed  the  whole  into 
fifteen  pages,  which  will  be  invaluable  for  reference. 

The  band  of  writers  may  be  heartily  congratulated  on  their 
presentation  of  the  story,  and  we  trust  that  their  enterprise  will 
both  quicken  the  denominational  life  in  Scotland,  and  awaken 
English  Associations  to  complete  a  similar  survey  south  of  the 
Cheviots.  For  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Worcestershire  the  work 
has  been  done;  for  London  it  is  nearly  ready,  and  Lincolnshire 
is  in  good  hands.  Other  districts  will  find  a  good  model  in 
Scotland. 


The  Orthodox  Greek  Church. 

Lausanne  win  see  in  August  a  world  conference  on  Faith 
and  Order,  for  which  long  and  careful  preparation  has 
been  made.  From  the  Eastern  Churches  there  may  attend 
representatives  of  the  Churches  of  Rumania,  Serbia,  Bulgaria, 
Russia,  Georgia  and  Armenia ;  but  more  ancient  and  more 
picturesque  will  be  representatives  of  the  CEcumenical  Patriarchate, 
the  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  the 
Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  the  Church  of  Cyprus  and  the  Church 
of  Greece.  The  last  of  these  indeed  has  a  separate  technical 
existence  only  from  last  century;  but  these  names  recall  us  to 
apostolic  days  when  Paul  went  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch, 
Cyprus,  and  Greece,  when  Apollos  came  from  Alexandria,  when 
the  first  gospel  closed  with  a  command  for  CEcumenical  preaching. 

For  four  hundred  years  the  Greek  churches  were  the  back¬ 
bone  of  Christianity;  only  with  Jerome  and  Augustine  did  the 
Latin  churches  begin  to  compare  in  importance,  while  the  Syriac 
or  Persian  Church  was  later  still  in  its  splendid  missionary  career. 
At  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Constantinople  and  throughout  Asia  Minor, 
heroes  are  too  many  to  cite,  while  the  names  of  Irenseus  in 
Lyons,  Hippolytus  in  Rome,  Origen  and  Athanasius  in  Alexandria, 
show  how  far  the  Greek  influence  extended.  The  early  great 
Councils  were  of  Greeks;  Nicsea,  Constantinople,  Ephesus, 
Chalcedon,  saw  eight  of  these  recognized  as  (Ecumenical;  not 
till  1123  A.D.  was  any  important  council  held  outside  Greek  lands. 

The  emperors  at  Constantinople  played  such  a  strong  part  in 
controlling  the  Greek  Church,  that  large  dissenting  Churches  arose 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  which  attracted  most  of  the  nationals,  and 
left  in  the  State  Church  few  beyond  the  Greek  colonists  and 
officials,  who  were  nick-named  Melchites,  Imperialists.  After  the 
days  of  Cyril,  very  few  Alexandrians  cared  about  the  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria  in  that  capacity,  though  often  he  was  Governor 
also.  The  Greek  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  was  little  better  ofif.  The 
Greek  Patriarch  of  Antioch  maintained  his  importance  rather 
longer.  The  Greek  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  alone  remained 
of  real  eminence,  though  as  he  lived  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Emperor  he  was  under  constant  State  supervision.  Since  the 
constant  metaphysical  debates  had  split  the  Greeks  into  rival 
Churches,  these  four  dignitaries  of  the  State  Church  assumed 
the  title  of  Orthodox,  which  they  retain  to  this  day. 

The  Moslems  were  welcomed  by  the  rival  Churches,  which 
were  assured  of  toleration  and  fair  play.  It  then  became  evident 
that  in  the  East,  outside  the  Greek-speaking  lands,  the  peoples 
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followed  almost  entirely  the  Coptic  and  Syriac  and  Armenian 
patriarchs.  With  these  we  are  not  concerned,  but  only  with  the 
four  Orthodox  Greek  Patriarchs,  who  have  tried  to  keep  up  a 
constant  succession,  with  fair  success  considering  the  numerous 
depositions  and  murders.  The  conquests  of  the  Crusaders 
introduced  new  complications,  and  sets  of  Latin  patriarchs. 
Curiously  enough,  the  Moslem  capture  of  Constantinople 
elevated  the  Patriarch  there,  who  was  officially  recognised  by  the 
Sultans  as  CEcumenical,  the  political  head  of  the  “  Roman 
Nation,”  that  is,  the  Greek  Christians  within  the  Turkish 
dominions.  As  the  flocks  of  his  ecclesiastical  colleagues  dwindled, 
and  learned  to  speak  Arabic,  the  three  other  patriarchs  tended 
to  desert  their  posts,  and  come  to  live  in  Constantinople. 

The  extreme  complexity  of  the  situation  fifteen  years  ago 
may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Antioch.  There  are  many  Patriarchs 
of  Antioch;  one  for  the  Monophysites,  one  for  the  Maronites, 
one  for  the  Melchites,  one  for  the  Catholic  Syrians,  one  for  the 
Latins,  besides  the  Orthodox  Greek  Patriarch.  Not  one  of  these 
rivals  lives  in  Antioch  itself ;  the  Greek  resided  at  Damascus,  and 
before  the  French  took  control  he  may  have  had  a  flock  of  some 
250,000,  about  as  many  people  as  live  in  Shropshire. 

The  Pati'iarch  of  Alexandria  has  a  following  fewer  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  so  that  till  lately  he  had  no 
bishop  under  him.  Much  more  shadowy  is  the  archbishopric  of 
Sinai,  with  just  one  important  convent  and  a  few  score  of 
wandering  Arabs. 

The  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  really  does,  or  did,  live  in  the 
city  whence  he  takes  his  title;  and  there  is  a  good  income  both 
from  endowments  and  from  pilgrims.  The  census  of  the  country 
taken  by  the  British  showed  73,026  Christians  of  all  sorts.  Now 
there  is  a  Latin  patriarch  at  Jerusalem,  a  Melchite  patriarchal 
vicar  at  Jaffa,  a  Maronite  patriarchal  vicar  at  Jerusalem,  an 
Armenian  patriarch  at  Jerusalem,  a  Jacobite  maphrian  of 
Jerusalem  at  Mardin,  with  his  vicar  in  the  city,  a  Coptic  bishop  of 
Jerusalem  at  Cairo,  and  an  Anglican  bishop  in  Jerusalem :  it 
would  seem  that  of  the  Orthodox  in  the  old  Greek  Patriarchate 
there  are  barely  six  thousand.  Most  of  his  people  speak  Arabic, 
but  the  best  paid  posts  are  held  by  Greeks.  Of  these  Orientals, 
in  the  very  nest  of  Christianity,  three  remarks  are  made  by  a 
Scot,  long  resident  on  the  lake  of  Galilee ; — As  a  whole,  these 
Christian  churches  are  corrupt  and  superstitious  :  the  priests  are 
often  illiterate  and  degraded;  their  chief  duty  is  not  the  care  or 
cure  of  souls,  but  the  management  of  the  hospices,  shrines,  and 
other  buildings  associated  with  their,  religion,  and  attendance 
at  the  endless  formal  ceremonies  and  processions  carried  on 
in  a  spirit  of  coarse  materialism.  If  Jews  turn  to  them. 
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they  are  presented  with  a  metaphysical  plan  of  salvation,  and 
theological  theories  as  forbidding  as  the  Talmudic  law.  There 
is  a  sickening  superstition  and  an  absence  of  a  sense  of  sin. 

The  Church  of  Cyprus,  independent  of  any  patriarch  for 
nearly  1500  years,  may  claim  continuity  from  the  days  of 
Barnabas.  It  has  about  as  many  members  as  there  are  people  in 
Dorsetshire. 

The  CEcumenical  Patriarch  at  Constantinople  was  till  lately 
a  far  more  important  personage.  In  the  days  of  our  Charles  I., 
Cyril  Lukar  held  that  post  till  he  was  executed  for  treason :  a 
man  educated  at  Venice  and  Padua,  rector  at  Wilna,  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria  whence  he  sent  the  splendid  Codex  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  influenced  at  Constantinople  by  an  emissary  from 
Geneva,  where  he  had  printed  a  version  of  the  Bible  made  by 
himself  into  modern  Greek :  he  tried  to  reform  his  Church  on 
Calvinistic  lines,  but  failed.  None  of  his  successors  have  been 
specially  noteworthy.  Now  at  Lausanne  a  treaty  has  been  made, 
and  the  Turks  are  determined  to  have  a  homogeneous  State,  free 
from  entanglement  with  any  Church.  They  abolished  the  Moslem 
Caliphate  and  the  Christian  Patriarchate;  and  as  Constantine  V. 
could  not  reconcile  himself  to  this  loss  of  status,  they  deported 
him.  From  their  dominions  they  deported  or  massacred  the 
Christians  generally.  And  since  Constantine’s  death,  the  locum 
tenens  is  outside  the  city  so  long  occupied,  and  the  number  of 
people  who  look  up  to  him  is  very  uncertain. 

For  most  Greeks  to-day  are  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and 
there  has  been  for  scores  of  years  a  Church  of  Greece,  not 
governed  by  any  patriarch.  Greeks  in  every  part  of  the  world 
look  up  in  practice  to  His  Holiness  the  Metropolitan  Chrysostom, 
at  Athens.  Their  Holinesses  the  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch 
and  Jerusalem,  and  the  locum  tenens  of  the  CEcumenical 
Patriarchate,  are  like  the  Habsburgs  and  the  Hohenzollems,  heirs 
to  great  traditions. 

If  the  bishop  of  Argyll  from  the  midst  of  Presbyterians  of 
whom  many  speak  Gaelic,  with  the  bishop  of  Tuam  from  the 
midst  of  Roman  Catholics,  of  whom  many  speak  Irish,  with  the 
bishop  of  St.  Davids  from  the  midst  of  Calvinistic  Methodists, 
of  whom  many  speak  Welsh,  together  with  a  representative  of 
the  Primate  of  All  England,  who  does  not  live  at  Canterbury,  go 
to  Lausanne;  then  although  their  followers  are  incomparably 
more  numerous,  they  will  quite  easily  understand  the  position  of 
the  four  Greek  dignitaries.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  many  Anglo-Catholics,  that  their  orders  are  now 
recognised  by  most  of  these  Patriarchs  of  ancient  lineage,  with  the 
.Apostolic  Succession  at  Antioch  from  the  days  of  Paul. 

W.  T.  WHITLEY. 


The  Kingdom  of  Heaven 

II. 

When  we  endeavour  to  account  for  this  fact  that  the  phrase 
“  the  Kingdom  of  God  ”  very  early  fell  out  of  the  vocabulary  of 
the  Apostolic  Church,  we  are  safe  in  concluding  that  it  was  due 
to  its  intensely  Jewish  significance.  It  was  a  phrase  of  the  older 
Judaism,  and  the  idea,  at  least,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
literary  remains  of  the  period  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments.  Apocalyptic  literature  of  the  age  before  Christ  con¬ 
tains  not  a  few  descriptions  of  the  blessings  of  the  coming 
“  Kingdom  of  Heaven,”  and  that  fact  helped  to  give  the  phrase, 
and  the  often  vague  conceptions  it  connoted,  ready  currency  in  the 
Rabbinic  schools  and  through  them,  amongst  the  common  people 
themselves.  Of  the  canonical  books  this  idea  is  most  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Prophecy  of  Daniel — which  probably  belongs  to  this 
period  (circa  300  b.c.)  where  the  prophet  speaks  of  the 
Kingdom  set  up  by  “  the  God  of  Heaven  ”  and  given  to  the  “  Son 
of  Man  ”  (Dan.  ii.  44;  vii.  13-14).  But  the  idea,  though  possibly 
not  the  phrase,  is  much  older  than  that,  and  may  be  traced  back 
to  the  early  beginnings  of  Hebrew  history,  for  it  is  really  the 
development  of  the  ancient  idea  of  the  theocracy  entertained  by 
the  Jews  in  the  days  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy 
— an  idea  which  persisted  even  after  that  event  and  the  Jews  had 
adopted  the  form  of  government  practised  by  their  neighbours. 
And  hence,  the  frequency  of  “  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ”  on  the 
lips  of  Jesus  was  largely  due  to,  and  a  natural  consequence  of. 
His  education  in  Jewisn  literature  and  Old  Testament  history. 
His  home  belonged  to  the  grand  order  of  the  “  Prosdechomenoi,” 
wherein  He  was  trained  by  His  mother  in  the  hopes  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  those  who  waited  for  the  “  consolation  of  Israel.”  This 
glorious  company  of  pious  and  expectant  souls  was  probably  much 
larger  and  more  widespread  than  we  perhaps  imagine,  so  that  the 
idea  and  hopes  of  the  Kingdom  were  very  much  in  people’s  minds 
in  the  time  of  Jesus,  and  by  adopting  the  phrase  as  the  com¬ 
prehensive  term  for  His  “  Glad-tidings,”  the  Master  was  able  to 
place  Himself  and  His  teaching  in  direct  relation  with  both  the 
past  history  of  His  nation  and  the  present  expectations  of  His 
hearers. 

And  this  is  the  explanation,  at  once,  both  of  the  use  so  largely 
made  by  Jesus  of  this  phrase  and  of  the  disuse  into  which  it  early 
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fell  amongst  the  Apostles.  In  the  teaching  of  the  Master  it  was 
a  “  point  of  attachment  ”  with  the  minds  of  His  fellow  country¬ 
men,  whereby  He  was  able  to  attract  and  secure  their  attention  to 
His  message.  That  does  not  mean,  however,  as  Wellhausen 
seems  to  maintain,  that  the  idea  was  merely  a  Jewish  survival  in 
the  mind  of  Jesus,  from  which  He  could  not  escape,  “  but  which 
He  so  permeated  and  changed  by  His  Spirit,  that  it  is  of  no 
permanent  significance,  like  an  iceberg  in  a  tropical  sea  (vide 
Christianity  in  the  Modern  World,  by  D.  S.  Cairns,  page  167). 
But  it  does  mean  that  Jesus,  consciously  and  deliberately,  adopted 
the  phraseology  of  His  time,  and  by  transforming  and  ethicising 
its  conceptions,  made  it  a  fit  and  proper  vehicle  for  conveying 
His  message  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  His  hearers.  They — the 
disciples  included — believed  that  a  material  Kingdom,  which 
signified  the  literal  reign  of  Jehovah  upon  earth,  was  to  be 
inaugurated  by  a  martial  and  conquering  Messiah  who  would 
destroy  the  domination  of  the  Roman  power,  and  would  achieve 
the  complete  triumph  of  “  the  children  of  Abraham  ”  over  the 
other  nations  of  mankind.  Jerusalem,  not  Rome,  would  then  be 
the  metropolis  of  the  world,  -from  which  would  go  forth  God’s 
light  and  truth  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  Jesus,  how¬ 
ever,  in  using  the  idea,  purified  it — as  He  did  many  other  current 
conceptions — and  gave  it  a  more  spiritual  content.  “  The  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,”  with  Him,  did  mean  the  reign  of  God  upon  earth,  but 
it  was  a  spiritual  rule  in  the  lives  of  those  who  received  His  word 
and  obeyed  His  commandments.  The  new  era  was  to  be 
inaugurated  by  a  conquering  Messiah,  but  He  was  a  Messiah  the 
symbol  of  whose  power  would  be  a  cross  and  achieving  His 
conquest  of  humanity  by  His  sacrificial  death.  The  coming  time 
would  involve  the  triumph  of  “  the  children  of  Abraham,”  but  it 
would  be  the  triumph  of  the  moral  character  of  those  who  were 
the  real  “  children  of  Abraham,”  because  they  were  the  children 
of  Abraham’s  God,  the  true  “  Father  of  the  Faithful.”  That 
was  “  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ”  as  taught  by  Him  who  perfectly 
embodied  its  spirit  and  teaching  and  in  whose  Person  it  came, 
and  although,  as  Dr.  Stalker  points  out,  it  is  impossible  to  forecast 
what  the  history  of  Judea  and  the  world  would  have  been  if  the 
Jews  had  accepted  Christ’s  teaching,  one  thing  at  least  may  be 
said  with  certainty,  viz.,  that  had  they  done  so  “  all  the  happiness 
and  glory  depicted  by  the  prophets  would  have  been  realised” 
{The  Christology  of  Jesus,  page  150;  The  Ethic  of  Jesus,  page 
49). 

But  the  intensely  Jewish  significance  of  the  phrase  “  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  ”  also  explains  why  it  so  very  quickly  fell 
out  of  use  amongst  the  early  followers  of  Jesus.  Had  the  phrase 
been  retained  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Apostolic  Church  it  is 
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almost  safe  to  say  that  Christianity  would  have  been  strangled  in 
the  first  few  years  of  its  history.  As  it  was,  the  task  was  difficult 
enough  for  Paul  and  his  co-workers  to  rescue  the  Evangel  from 
Jewish  confines  and  give  it  widespread  proclamation  in  the  terms 
of  its  universal  significance.  The  Judaizing  party  in  the  primitive 
Church — to  which,  at  one  time,  even  Peter  seems  to  have  belonged 
— desired  to  keep  Christianity  as  narrow  as  Judaism  itself, 
whereas,  as  the  great  Apostle  was  swift  enough  to  see,  the  new 
wine  of  the  Gospel  would  burst  the  old  bottles  of  tradition  and 
be  lost.  And  so  the  wine  was  poured  into  another  vessel. 
Phraseology, — even  the  Master’s  phraseology — was  compelled  to 
make  way  for  terms  which  would  find  acceptance  in  the  Gentile 
world.  Language  which  had  significance  for  the  Jews  only  was 
converted  into  that  which  could  be  understood  by  the  other 
peoples  of  the  earth.  To  talk  about  a  “  Kingdom  of  the 
Heavens  "  to  those  not  educated  in  Jewish  history  and  literature 
might  easily  have  spealt  disaster  for  the  Gospel,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  those  who  might  have  been  expected  to  understand 
— the  Jews  themselves — largely  missed  the  meaning  of  Jesus  and, 
therefore,  crucified  their  Messiah  though  He  spoke  the  language 
they  knew.  Had  the  Apostles  retained  Jesus’  phraseology  their 
action  might  Jiave  gained  the  adherence  of  the  Jews — though  that 
is  doubtful;  it  certainly  would  have  spelt  failure  amongst  the 
Gentiles.  Had  they  spoken  only  as  Jesus  spoke  they  may  have 
had  a  message  for  “  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  ”  ;  they 
would  have  had  no  good  news  for  the  lost  sons  of  the  Father’s 
heart.  Moreover,  if  they  had  extensively  preached  about  a  King 
and  a  Kingdom,  in  those  very  terms,  they  would  have  come  into 
early  conflict  with  the  Roman  power,  and  that  at  a  time  when,  per¬ 
haps,  the  Church  was  not  strong  enough  to  fight  the  battle,  which 
at  a  later  day  she  fought  and  won.  As  it  was,  Paul  was  once  in¬ 
dicted  on  a  charge  of  treason  against  the  sovereignty  of  Rome.  He 
was  accused  of  having  preached  “  another  king  Jesus  ”  (Acts  xvii. 
7),  though  it  is  certain  that  the  Apostle  was  not  guilty  of  sedition 
in  the  sense  intended  by  his  accusers.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether 
he  spoke  of  Jesus  as  King  at  all  on  that  occasion — at  any  rate, 
judging  from  verse  3 — but  if  he  did  it  was,  of  course,  in  a 
spiritual  sense  and  without  any  prejudice  to  the  reign  and  rights 
of  Caesar.  Still,  the  incident  is  illuminating  in  so  far  as  it  shows 
the  difficulties  which  would  have  had  to  be  faced  by  the 
Apostles  had  they  gone  over  the  Roman  world  preaching  “  the 
Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  ”  in  the  language  of  their  Master.  Those 
difficulties  they  met  and  surmounted  in  a  splendid  and  tactful 
manner,  which,  as  it  happened,  was  along  the  line  of  least  resist¬ 
ance.  Guided,  no  doubt,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  dropped  almost 
entirely  the  intensely  Jewish  phrase  used  by  Jesus,  proclaimed  the 
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essence  of  the  Gospel  He  embodied,  preached  in  language 
suited  to  the  world  at  large,  and  organised  the  groups  of  believers 
into  Churches,  which  in  the  providence  of  God  were  to  be  the 
means  of  the  establishing  the  Kingdom  in  the  world.  Thus  did 
they  themselves  endeavour  to  realise  the  prayer  their  Master 
taught  them  to  offer.  “  Thy  Kingdom  come ;  Thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.” 

III. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  so  far  we  have  dealt  almost  entirely 
with  the  place  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  New  Testament.  It  now 
remains  for  us  to  consider  briefly,  the  import  of  this  conception 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  occupies  so  large  a  place  in  the  preaching 
of  our  Lord.  And  at  the  outset,  we  can  pass  by  the  question 
whether  the  original  form  of  the  expression  on  the  lips  of  Jesus 
was  “  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ”  or  “  Kingdom  of  God.”  Judging 
from  Matthew’s  Gospel,  Jesus  used  both  expressions,  though  pos¬ 
sibly  the  former  was  the  more  usual  one.  Mark  and  Luke  report 
Jesus  as  invariably  using  “  Kingdom  of  God,”  but  the  probability 
is  that  they  have  adopted  it  instead  of  the  more  Jewish  “  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,”  as,  perhaps,  more  suited  to  the  Romans  and  Greeks 
for  whom  they  wrote.  More  important  is  the  question  whether 
the  Kingdom  in  Jesus’  idea  of  it  is  simply  a  present  reality  already 
existing  upon  earth  when  He  Himself  moved  in  and  amongst 
men,  or  whether  it  was  something  entirely  in  the  future,  an  order 
of  life  purely  eschatological  to  be  established  at  the  “  Parousia  ” 
of  ”  the  Son  of  Man.”  Some  scholars,  like  Ritschl  and  Wendt, 
hold  the  former  view;  others,  especially  the  younger  Weiss, 
proclaim  the  latter;  and  the  way  in  w^hich  these  two  views  are 
expounded  by  their  different  authors  would  make  it  appear  that 
they  are  absolutely  antagonistic  and  irreconcilable  conceptions. 
But,  in  reality,  such  is  not  the  case,  as  both  Dr.  James  Moffat 
{Theology  of  the  Gospels,  chapter  2)  and  Dr.  D.  S.  Cairns  {Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  Modern  World,  chapter  4)  very  convincingly  point 
out.  For  it  is  evident  from  the  two  sets  of  sayings  preserved 
in  the  Gospels  that  both  views  were  simultaneously  held  by  our 
Lord,  and  although  we  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  how 
both  were  psychologically  possible  for  Jesus,  yet  no  estimate 
of  His  teaching  is  just  and  fair  which  does  not  do  full  justice  to 
all  the  data  supplied  by  the  Gospel  records.  All  the  facts  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  any  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  import  of  this 
conception  in  the  mind  of  Christ  and  one  group  of  our  Lord’s 
declarations — whether  ethical  or  apocalyptic — must  not  be 
minimized  or  overlooked  in  the  interests  of  the  other.  We  must 
possess  no  critical  bias  that  will  induce  us,  unconsciously,  it  may 
he,  to  twist  the  facts  of  our  Lord’s  teaching  given  to  us  in  the 
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Gospels  to  fit  in  with  a  preconceived,  though,  perhaps,  not  fully 
elaborated,  theory.  This  is  rendered  all  the  more  necessary  by  the 
fact  that  Jesus  Himself  does  not  alwa3'^s  use  the  phrase  “  in  the 
same  sense  or  with  the  same  breadth  of  signification.  Sometimes 
one  aspect,  sometimes  another  of  His  rich  complex  idea  is  intended 
by  this  tenn  ”  (Christian  View  of  God  and  the  World,  by  Orr, 
page  355,  footnote).  Neither  does  Jesus  ever  formally  define 
what  He  means  by  “  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,”  though  as  a  recent 
writer  suggests,  it  is  possible  that  the  phrase  is  defined  nowhere  in 
the  Gospels,  because  it  is  defined  everywhere  (Jesus  and  Life,  by 
Mcfadyen,  page  158).  And  this  makes  it  all  the  more  important, 
m  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  Christ’s  teaching 
concerning  the  Kingdom,  that  we  do  not  omit  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  every  aspect  of  His  comprehensive  view. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  this  “  just  estimate  ”  of  the  Kingdom 
we  may  conveniently  consider  it  from  a  threefold  point  of  view, 
under  which  the  whole  of  Christ’s  teaching  upon  this  subject  may 
be  ranged. 

1.  As  an  Experience  in  the  Heart.  This  is  the  undoubted 
suggestion  of  the  Johannine  phrase  “  eternal  life  ” — a  phrase, 
which,  by  the  way,  also  occurs  in  Synoptic  passages  which  speak 
of  the  “  Kingdom  of  God  ” ;  e.g.,  the  incident  of  the  rich  young 
ruler  (Matt.  xix.  16-26;  Luke  xviii.  18-27).  It  is,  therefore,  a 
Kingdom  already  existing  in  the  world,  though  not  of  it..  As  Dr. 
Moffat  says  ;  “  Life  eternal  is  not  an  eschatological  boon,  but  the 
immediate  experience  of  faith.  The  judgment  is  not  a  dramatic 
catastrophe  at  the  close  of  the  present  age,  so  much  as  a  process 
of  inward  discrimination  conditioned  by  the  attitude  adopted  by 
men  to  the  person  of  Christ”  (The  Theology  of  the  Gospels, 
page  45).  The  passage  which  most  clearly  indicates  this  view  of 
the  Kingdom  as  something  already  existing  when  Jesus  taught  the 
multitudes  and  healed  the  sick  is  the  much-disputed  one  in  Luke 
(chapter  xvii.  20-21).  The  point  of  debate  in  this  passage  is  the 
force  of  the  preposition  translated  either  as  “  the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you,”  or  as  “  among  you.”  (The  rendering  “  upon 
you  ”  may  be  rejected  as  having  very  little  to  commend  it.)  Of 
these  two  renderings  the  fonner  is  to  be  preferred  upon  linguistic 
grounds,  though  classical  usage  does  not  exclude  the  latter.  The 
context,  however,  is  declared  by  some  to  be  against  the  former 
translation  in  this  case,  for  the  words  of  Jesus  are  held  to  have 
been  addressed  to  the  Pharisees  only  and  the  Kingdom  could 
hardly  be  said  to  be  within  them.  Yet  the  context  is  not  decisively 
against  this  rendering,  for  in  combating  the  idea  that  the  Kingdom 
was  to  come  with  observation  and  outward  pomp,  Jesus  could 
easily  have  meant  by  His  declaration,  “  the  Kingdom  is  essentially 
spiritual,  not  outwardly  visible.  It  is  something  in  your  souls,  if 
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you  possess  it  at  all  ”  (Plummer  in  International  Critical  Com¬ 
mentary  on  “  Luke,”  ad.  loc.).  Besides,  though  originally  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Pharisees,  this  saying,  as  Wellhausen  points  out, 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  them.  “  The  Kingdom  of  God  here, 
as  in  the  parable  of  the  leaven,  is  conceived  as  a  principle  working 
invisibly  in  the  hearts  of  individuals  ”  (quoted  in  The  Theology  of 
the  Gospels,  page  49).  This  view  of  the  Kingdom,  however,  is 
not  dependent  upon  our  interpretation  of  a  single  saying  of  our 
Lord.  It  is  involved  in  His  demands  for  repentance  and  faith, 
obedience  and  righteousness,  it  is  the  plain  supposition  even  of 
those  parables,  like  “  the  Tares  ”  and  “  the  Great  Supper  ”  which 
seen  entirely  eschatological.  “  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ”  is  thus, 
with  Jesus,  an  already  existing  fact  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
receive  His  message  and  obey  His  word — something  that  will 
grow  in  the  life  of  men  and  nations,  until  the  rule  and  sovereignty 
of  God  are  firmly  established  the  wide  world  over. 

2.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  aspect  of  Jesus’  teaching 
upon  this  subject;  viz,  as  a  process  in  history — a  divine  process, 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  which  would  be  the  permeation  of  all 
human  affairs — national  and  social,  industrial  and  domestic — by 
the  spirit  and  teaching  of  Christ.  The  Master’s  “  manifesto  of 
the  Kingdom  ”  was  not  “  an  emergency  code  ”  to  help  the  disciples 
through  the  short  period  that  was  to  elapse  before  the  arrival  of 
the  rapidly  approaching  end  of  the  age ;  it  was  the  declaration  of 
the  principles  and  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  would,  as 
their  significance  was  gradually  unfolded  in  the  experience  of 
humanity,  lead  men  and  nations  into  the  way  of  righteousness  and 
truth.  And  so  the  Kingdom  itself  was  to  be  realised  as  these 
unfolding  principles  and  laws  were  accepted  and  obeyed  by  the 
sons  of  men,  who  through  faith  and  trust  in,  and  loyalty  and 
allegiance  to,  the  King,  would  become  the  citizens  of  this  ideal 
Kingdom.  That  surely  is  signification  of  many  of  Jesus’  most 
striking  parables — those  of  the  sower,  the  mustard  seed,  the  leaven 
and  the  tares.  “  Whilst  His  contemporaries  were  expecting  some 
mighty  intervention  that  would  suddenly  bring  the  Kingdom  ready 
made  from  heaven.  He  saw  it  growing  up  silently  and  secretly 
among  men.  He  took  His  illustrations  from  organic  life.  Its 
progress  was  to  be  like  the  seed  hidden  in  the  earth,  and  growing 
day  and  night  by  its  own  inherent  germinating  force  ” 
{Christianity  and  Ethics,  A.  B.  D.  Alexander,  page  137).  Jesus 
believed  in  the  purifying  and  illuminating  power  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  and  so  He  spoke  of  His  Kingdom  as  a  process  that, 
like  the  grain  of  com,  only  gradually,  slowly  and  imperceptibly 
reaches  its  culmination — the  complete  transformation  of  the  ideals 
and  institutions  of  humanity.  He  believed  in  the  contagion  of 
character  as  the  method  and  means  of  establishing  His  Kingdom, 
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and  so  He  described  His  disciples  as  the  salt  and  light  which 
would  save  the  world  of  men  from  moral  corruption  and  spiritual 
darkness.  He  believed,  too,  that  His  Kingdom  would  be  a 
realm  without  boundaries,  knowing  no  barriers  or  limitations  of 
nation,  race,  colour  or  class,  but  embracing  all  humanity  within 
its  fold,  and  so  He  dreamed  of  the  day  when  many  shall  come 
from  the  east  and  west,  from  the  north  and  south,  “  and  sit  down 
with  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ” 
(Matt.  viii.  11).  Such  a  Kingdom  is  the  ideal  and  goal  of  the 
race. 

The  one  far-off  divine  event 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 

It  involves  and  includes  the  social  redemption,  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  emancipation,  of  humanity,  although  it  may  possibly  be 
true,  as  Ritschl  held,  that  Jesus  originally  preached  the  Kingdom 
in  a  purely  religious  and  ethical  sense.  It  is,  therefore,  wide 
enough  to  embrace  all  the  elements  of  the  life  of  man,  those  of 
state,  family,  art,  commerce,  culture  and  science.  Indeed  it  is, 
in  its  very  essence,  the  Kingdom  of  love,  righteousness,  and  peace, 
where-in  all  the  relationships  of  human  existence  are  regenerated 
and  transformed. 

3.  But  the  “  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ”  is  not  only  a  divine 
process  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  also  a  process  to  be 
divinely  consummated  in  that  day  when  the  Son  of  Man  will  come 
in  all  the  glory  and  power  of  His  Father  (Matt,  xvi,  28),  and 
girded  for  the  task  of  being  final  arbitrator  of  the  destinies  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  (Matt.  xxv.).  Here,  of  course,  we  are  touch¬ 
ing  upon  one  of  the  great  problems  of  New  Testament  theology’ — 
a  problem  around  which  there  gathers  from  time  to  time,  in  our 
religious  press,  great  controversy — and  about  which,  therefore, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  dogmatise.  One  thing,  however,  may  be 
said  with  certainty,  viz.,  that  of  the  fact  of  this  glorious  consum¬ 
mation  the  teaching  of  Jesus  leaves  us  in  no  doubt.  Not  only  are 
there  parables — such  as  those  in  Matt.  xxv. — which  speak  in 
unmistakable  terms  about  what  is  known  as  the  “  Second  Coming,” 
but  there  are  also  explicit  statements  such  as  those  contained  in 
the  “  Parousia  ”  discourse  of  Jesus,  as  recorded  by  all  three 
Synoptists  (Matt,  xxiv;  Mark  xiii;  Luke  xxi.).  From  these 
parables  and  statements  there  is  no  escape,  except  by  a  process  of 
critical  violence  to  the  Gospel  narratives,  and  they  all  teach  very 
definitely  and  explicitly  indeed  the  “  Second  Advent  ”  of  our 
Lord.  When,  however,  we  come  to  consider  the  manner  in  which 
these  sayings  are  to  be  interpreted  we  reach  the  quicksands  of 
controversy.  One  school  of  interpretation  is  still  bound  in  the 
graveclothes  of  Rabbinical  tradition  and  holds  tenaciously,  and 
even  uncharitably,  the  idea  of  a  literal,  visible,  spectacular  coming 
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on  the  clouds  of  heaven.  But  it  seems  much  more  natural,  and 
certainly  is  much  more  in  keeping  with  the  mind  of  Jesus,  to 
consider  these  sayings  as  being  highly  poetic  figures,  expressing 
profound  spiritual  truths.  At  any  rate,  that  is  how  the  author 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  seems  to  interpret  Christ’s  references  to 
“  last  things,”  for  it  is  generally  admitted  by  critics  that  it  is  a 
spiritual  coming  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  Johannine  record  of 
our  Lord’s  discourses  in  the  upper  room.  Even  in  the  Synoptics 
the  disciples  are  bidden  to  take  heed  lest  they  be  deceived  by  a 
visible  Christ  or  be  led  away  by  merely  outward  signs.  “  Not  in  a 
visible  reign  or  personal  return  of  the  Son  of  man  does  the 
consummation  of  the  Kingdom  consist  but  in  the  complete 
spiritual  sovereignty  of  Christ  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 
When  the  same  love  which  He  Himself  manifested  in  His  life 
becomes  the  feature  of  His  disciples ;  when  His  spirit  of  service 
and  sacrifice  pervades  the  world,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
the  federation  of  nations  everywhere ;  then  indeed  shall  the,  sign 
of  the  Son  of  Man  appear  in  the  heavens,  and  then  shall  the  tribes 
of  the  earth  see  Him  coming  in  the  clouds  with  power  and  glory  ” 
{Christianity  and  Ethics,  page  139).  But,  whatever  be  the 
interpretation  of  Christ’s  teaching  on  this  point,  this  consummation 
is  an  event  to  be  devoutly  wished  for  by  every  loyal  follower  of 
the  Master.  It  is  an  event  which  a  New  Testament  writer  tells 
us  we  can  hasten  as  well  as  expect  (2  Peter  iii.  12) — a  fact  which 
Jesus  Himself  declared  when  He  taught  His  disciples  to  pray  and 
work  for  the  coming  of  the  “  Kingdom  of  God.” 

Lo,  as  some  venturer,  from  his  stars  receiving 
Promise  and  presage  of  sublime  emprise, 

Wears  evermore  the  seal  of  his  believing 
Deep  in  the  dark  of  solitary  eyes. 

Yea,  to  the  end,  in  palace  or  in  prison, 

Fashions  his  fancies  of  the  realm  to  be, 

Fallen  from  the  height  or  from  the  deeps  arisen, 

Ringed  with  the  rocks  and  sundered  of  the  sea. 

So  even  I,  and  with  a  heart  more  burning. 

So  even  I,  and  with  a  hope  more  sweet. 

Groan  for  the  hour,  O  Christ!  of  Thy  returning, 

1  Faint  for  the  flaming  of  Thine  advent  feet. 

JOHN  PITTS. 


A  Prayer  of  St.  Paul. 

There  are  two  prayers  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 

The  first  is  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter,  and  the  second 
is  the  passage  we  are  now  studying  (iii.  14-21).  They  are  both 
of  importance  for  showing  us  the  spirit  of  Paul’s  religion,  his 
attitude  to  the  churches,  and  the  fulness  and  profundity  of  his 
religious  ideas.  But  the  dominating  conceptions  of  the  two 
prayers  are'  different.  The  first  revolves  round  the  idea  of 
spiritual  enlightenment  as  the  supreme  need  of  the  churches,  and 
the  second  round  the  idea  of  spiritual  strength  in  order  that  the 
Christians  may  seize  with  both  hands  the  great  gifts  which  God 
has  freely  given  to  the  churches. 

The  connection  of  this  prayer  is  rather  broken.  In  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Epistle,  Paul  builds  up  the  doctrine  of  salvation. 
First,  he  shows  how  God  has  dealt  mightily  with  the  Christians 
in  Jesus  Christ.  Just  as  He  raised  Christ  from  the  dead  in  order 
that  He  might  sit  on  the  heavenly  throne,  so  He  has  raised  the 
Christians  from  the  dead  and  given  them  the  privilege  of  sharing 
in  the  heavenly  power  and  splendour  of  Christ.  That  is  the 
depth  of  God’s  saving  purpose  for  men.  Then  He  shows  the 
breadth  of  it.  God’s  grace  is  not  confined  to  the  Jews :  it 
embraces  all  men.  Christ  is  the  peace  of  all  the  world.  Those 
who  were  afar  off,  estranged  from  the  commonwealth  of  God,  are 
brought  near  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  are  built  up  together  with  the 
Jews  into  a  sacred  edifice,  the  Church,  of  which  the  Spirit  is  the 
inspiring  breath,  and  the  corner-stone  is  Christ.  Then  he  proceeds 
to  draw  out  the  ethical  implications  of  it  all.  Paul  is  essentially 
an  ethical  teacher,  always  aiming  at  building  up  the  characters 
of  his  converts,  but  he  always  makes  his  ethical  lessons  strike 
deep  in  abiding  religious  principles.  His  moralisings  are  never 
in  the  air :  they  always  have  as  their  foundation  the  rock  of 
divine  grace.  In  order  to  make  a  telling  emotional  appeal,  he 
addresses  his  readers  as  the  bondservant  of  Christ,  so  as  to  urge 
them  to  live  worthily  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  phrase  calls  up 
memories,  and  in  a  perfectly  unpremeditated  fashion,  he  pours 
out  his  heart  in  thanksgiving  to  God  for  calling  him  to  be  an 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  Then  he  prays  that  his  readers,  by  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  and  the  indwelling  Christ,  may  have  the 
strength  to  grasp  the  immeasurable  nature  of  the  love  of  Christ 
in  order  that  they  may  grow  into  all  the  fulness  of  God. 

Before  we  discuss  the  prayer,  it  will  be  well  to  examine  the 
view  of  God  put  forward  in  it.  It  may  seem  criminal  to  dissect 
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a  prayer  in  order  to  discover  the  theology  it  pre-supposes,  but  we 
have  to  remember  three  facts.  The  first  is  that  it  is  just  in  a 
man’s  prayers  that  he  reveals  his  theology.  If  they  are  honest, 
it  is  just  there  that  he  shows  his  most  real  thoughts  and  desires, 
stripped  of  the  veneer  and  technicalities  of  the  theological  system. 
That  is  as  true  of  Paul  as  of  anybody  else.  The  second  is  that 
the  prayers  of  Paul  in  his  letters  are  literary.  They  may  be  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  the  heart,  but  so  also  is  a  good  deal 
more  of  what  he  says.  They  form  an  integral  part  of  his  letters. 
They  follow  a  well-known  literary  device  in  the  ancient  world. 
Which  all  means  that  they  are  not  quite  as  spontaneous  as  they 
sound,  and  that  we  may  legitimately  use  them  as  criteria  for 
estimating  his  theological  outlook  as  well  as  for  studying  his 
spiritual  life.  The  third  is  that,  seeing  that  Paul  intended  his 
letters  to  be  read,  he  accepted  responsibility  for  what  was  in  them, 
whether  it  took  the  form  cf  prayer  or  not.  It  may  seem 
irreverent  to  examine  a  man’s  prayers  under  the  microscope,  but 
no  man  of  prayer  ought  to  be  afraid  of  the  examination. 

Paul  speaks  of  God  as  the  Father  from  whom  every  family 
in  heaven  and  on  earth  is  named,  and  he  prays  that  the  Father 
will  grant  various  blessings  to  the  Christians  according  to  the 
riches  of  His  glory.  Three  points  call  for  mention  here. 

(1)  First,  Paul  speaks  of  God  as  the  Father  in  an  absolute 
sense.  His  predominant  idea  of  God  was  that  of  His  grace.  His 
whole  experience  as  a  Christian  man  and  a  Christian  preacher 
was  due  to  the  pouring  out  of  the  grace  of  God  into  his  life.  It 
was  natural  for  him,  therefore  to  follow  his  Master  in  speaking 
of  God  as  Father.  It  is  certain  that  the  source  of  this  conception 
of  Paul  is  to  be  found  in  Jesus  rather  than  in  the  Old  Testament. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  although  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  taught, 
it  is  His  Kingship  that  receives  the  emphasis.  Even  in  the 
Psalms,  the  Hebrew  book  of  devotion,  the  name  Father  is  not 
applied  to  God.  And  even  where  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is 
taught,  it  is  as  a  special  relationship  which  He  holds  with  the 
nation  rather  than  as  a  loving  relationship  with  individuals.  He 
is  Father  because  He  has  an  interest  in  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and 
because  He  has  chosen  it  out  to  be  the  medium  of  His  revelation 
to  the  world.  But  Fatherhood  is  not  the  predominant  conception 
of  God,  and  it  is  not  yet  seen  that  Fatherly  love  and  grace  are 
the  essential  elements  of  His  moral  nature.  But  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  is  fundamental  in  the  religious  thought  of  Jesus.  That 
Paul  is  dependent  upon  Jesus  can  be  seen  by  the  instances  in  his 
letters  in  which  the  Aramaic  word  for  Father  as  it  was  actually 
used  by  Jesus  in  prayer  is  used  side  by  side  with  the  Greek  word. 
It  is  as  though  Abba  had  become  so  endeared  to  the  early 
Christians  because  of  its  associations  with  Jesus  that  unconsciously 
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they  slipped  into  it,  even  though  they  used  the  Greek  word  Pater 
in  the  same  breath.  But  Paul  is  not  only  dependent  upon  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  Christ  is  to  him  regulative  of  the  Fatherhood 
of  God.  God  is  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  only  as  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ  that  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  is  seen  at  its  highest  and  best.  Through  his 
experience  of  the  saving  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  Paul  has  been 
led  to  see  that  Fatherly  grace  is  the  essential  quality  of  the 
Godhead.  God  is  eternally  and  essentially  Father  because  Christ 
is  eternally  and  essentially  Son.  What  Paul  teaches  is  not  a  bare, 
abstract  Fatherhood,  but  a  Fatherhood  revealed  through  Jesus 
Christ,  and 'through  Christ  made  the  common  possession  of  all 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him.  Vital  experience  of  God  the 
Father  belongs  only  to  those  who  have  vital  experience  of  Jesus 
Christ  His  Son. 

(2)  The  Fatherhood  of  God  is  regulative  of  every  other 
Fatherhood.  God  is  Father  from  whom  every  family  in  heaven 
and  on  earth  is  named.  The  word  patria  is  hard  to  translate.  It 
is  used  to  describe  not  only  a  family  but  any  body  of  people, 
however  large,  a  tribe  or  even  a  nation,  which  derives  its  being 
from  a  common  ancestor.  God  is  the  Father  of  every  race  in 
heaven  and  earth.  And  the  union  of  a  single  race  in  its  common 
ancestor  has  its  symbol  in  the  union  of  the  whole  race  of  men  in 
God.  This  is  a  very  pregnant  conception,  and  we  must  give  it 
careful  .study.  It  is  assuredly  legitimate  to  draw  out  the  following 
points. 

(a)  God  is  creator.  He  called  all  men  and  angels  and 
worlds  into  being.  It  is  His  power  that  made  them  and  it  is  His 
providential  interest  and  care  that  keeps  them  alive.  But  that 
is  not  the  deepest  or  most  fundamental  part  of  the  conception. 
That  much  could  be  said  by  the  majority  of  religious  teachers. 

(b)  The  whole  universe  is  built  up  on  the  pattern  of 
Fatherhood.  The  relationship  of  Father  and  Son,  with  its 
intimacies  of  fellowship  and  the  ethical  responsibilities  that  it 
lays  upon  the  shoulders  of  men,  lies  at  the  very  heart  of 
things.  God  has  made  ihe  world  in  His  own  image  and  the  image 
in  which  He  has  made  it  is  that  of  Fatherhood.  God  is  immanent 
in  the  world,  but  He  is  immanent  as  Father.  Just  as  all  the  sons 
of  Abraham  are  in  the  loins  of  the  patriarch,  and  all  the  sons  of 
Adam  are  mystically  present  in  their  father  Adam,  so  all  the  sons 
of  men  are  mystically  present  in  God  and  were  known  by  Him 
before  the  beginning  of  time.  Fatherhood  is  regulative  not  only 
of  Paul’s  theology,  but  also  of  his  ethics,  and  angelology  and 
cosmology. 

(c)  It  is  possible  here  perhaps  to  see  the  influence  of  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas,  yet  not  coming  to  Paul  directly  from 
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Plato,  but  as  meditated  through  Hellenistic  Judaism.  The  things 
of  earth  are  only  transitory  and  a  shadow  of  reality.  The  reality 
is  to  be  found  in  the  archetypal  ideas.  There  is  very  little  of  this 
kind  of  thinking,  however,  in  Paul.  There  is  much  more  of  it 
in  John  and  Hebrews. 

(d)  We  see  coming  out  again  the  thought  which  is  very 
common  in  Colossians  and  Ephesians,  of  the  essential  unity  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  the  Lordship  of  God  in  Christ  over  all 
created  things.  Salvation  in  the  real  thought  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  never  merely  spiritual ;  it  embraces  the  whole  personality, 
body  and  soul  alike.  But  it  is  not  men  only  who  are  to  be  saved  : 
the  whole  physical  universe  is  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain, 
waiting  for  the  redemption.  When  the  Messianic  Age  fully 
comes,  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  will  be  gathered  together, 
every  kind  of  evil  will  be  put  down,  and  Christ  will  be  all  in  all. 
That  is  one  side  of  Paul,  and  that  side  is  the  logical  outcome  of 
Hebrew  thought  which  has  come  under  the  influence  of  Christ. 
But  there  is  another  side,  derived  from  the  dualism  of  Hellenistic 
Philosophy,  in  which  Paul  is  made  to  look  upon  matter  as 
essentially  evil,  with  .salvation  as  the  deliverance  of  the  soul  from 
the  prison-house  of  the  body!  Unfortunately,  the  Greek  and  the 
Hebrew  in  Paul  never  fully  met,  and  in  fact,  I  suppose,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  meet. 

(e)  God  is  more  than  creator.  He  is  even  more  than  Father 
of  all  men.  He  is  the  archetypal  Father,  from  whom  every  other 
Fatherhood  derives  its  being  and  significance.  The  name  Father 
to  Paul  is  no  mere  symbol  to  set  off  certain  spiritual  qualities  in 
God,  a  symbol  taken  from  the  relationships  of  earth ;  he  says, 
indeed,  that  the  very  idea  of  Fatherhood  has  its  origin  in  God 
and  not  in  man.  The  Fatherhood  of  God  is  eternal  and  essential : 
that  of  man  is  but  derivative.  There  can  be  Fatherhood  on 
earth  only  because  there  is  Fatherhood  in  heaven.  Paul  would 
have  disputed  the  idea  that  God  is  man  writ  large :  he  would 
sooner  have  said  that  man  was  God  writ  small.  Or,  to  be  more 
accurate  and  more  true  to  Scripture,  he  would  have  said  that  in 
Fatherhood  as  in  everything  else,  man  is  made  in  the  image  of 
God.  Like  a  true  Hebrew,  Paul  makes  his  thought  move  from 
God  to  the  world  and  men,  whereas  the  philosopher  makes 
thought  move  from  the  world  and  men  to  God.  The  difference 
between  him  and  other  Jews  was  a  difference  in  the  conception 
of  God. 

(3)  What  does  Paul  mean  when  he  asks  that  God  will  give 
blessings  according  to  the  riches  of  His  glory?  In  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Glory  of  God  means  roughly  the  manifested 
splendour  of  God,  the  revelation  of  His  essential  nature.  Through 
the  influence  of  Isaiah,  this  becomes  spiritualised  in  tone,  until  the 
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whole  natural  world  and  the  long  course  of  human  history  is 
seen  to  be  the  manifestation  of  God’s  power.  The  Glory  of  God 
is  revealed  in  the  mighty  structure  of  the  universe  and  in  the 
handiwork  of  men.  But  comparatively  early  in  Hebrew  thought, 
the  phrase  begins  to  be  used  to  describe  a  theophany,  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  God  in  human  form.  That  is  the  case,  for  example, 
in  Exodus  xxxiii.  17-23,  which  comes  from  the  seventh  century. 
In  Ezekiel,  the  phrase  quite  clearly  describes  a  physical  occurrence. 
Ezekiel  really  sees  in  his  visions  the  movements  of  the  Glory  of 
God.  This  is  taken  further  in  the  Priestly  Code,  which  comes 
from  the  fifth  century,  where  men  are  described  as  seeing  the 
Glory  of  God  with  the  naked  eye  in  their  waking  moments.  In 
Paul,  the  phrase  sometimes  has  an  ethical  significance.  That,  for 
example,  is  the  case  in  Rom.  iii.  23,  “  we  have  all  sinned  and 
come  short  of  the  Glory  of  God,”  where  obviously  what  Paul 
means  is  that  men  have  fallen  short  of  the  standard  of  ethical 
perfection  set  them  in  God.  But  often  it  is  to  be  interpreted 
literally.  Thus,  his  conception  of  the  future  existence  of  the 
faithful  as  sharing  in  the  Glory  of  God  has  a  quite  physical 
reference.  Sometimes,  Paul  seems  to  give  the  idea  that  the  divine 
Glory  is  a  brilliant,  dazzling  light,  on  the  lines  of  the  Shechinah, 
surrounding  the  Spirit,  which  is  a  super-sensuous  substance,  and 
which  is  passed  on  by  God  to  Christ  and  thence  to  men.  But  in 
such  a  phrase  as  we  have  here,  he  is  simply  using  a  figure  of 
speech,  and  it  must  not  be  analysed  too  minutely.  For  Paul,  as 
for  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  the  Glory  of  God  stands  for  the 
manifested  splendour  of  God.  Sometimes  the  s}Tnbolic  meaning  is 
uppermost,  and  sometimes  the  literal,  but  invariably  it  is  the 
holiness  of  God,  the  essence  of  God  on  its  ethical  side,  which  is 
being  emphasised.  The  revelation  of  the  Glory  of  God  is  a 
revelation  in  such  a  way  as  to  act  upon  human  thought  and  to 
influence  human  conduct.  It  is  not  mere  spectacular  display. 
What  Paul  prays  for  here  is  that  the  whole  fulness  of  the  glorious 
perfection  of  God  may  be  granted  to  the  Ephesians.  He  does 
not  want  then  to  touch  merely  the  fringe  of  the  divine  nature ;  he 
wants  them  to  be  absolutely  saturated  with  the  divine  perfection. 

There  are  three  prayers  offered  for  the  Christians.  He  prays 
(1)  that  they  may  be  strengthened  in  the  inward  man  according 
to  the  Spirit,  (2)  that  they  may  be  strong  enough  to  apprehend 
the  greatness  of  Christ,  and  (3)  that  they  may  be  filled  with  all 
the  fulness  of  God.  We  will  study  the  three  petitions  in  turn. 

(1)  First,  he  asks  God  that  the  Christians  may  be 
strengthened  with  power  through  the  Spirit  in  the  inward  man, 
that  Christ  may  dwell  in  their  hearts  through  faith,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  love.  Three  points  call  for 
notice  here. 
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(a)  We  are  introduced  to  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of 
Paul’s  ideas,  the  conception  of  the  Spirit  as  the  source  of 
spiritual  power  and  life  in  the  Christian.  By  nature,  men  are 
fleshly,  weak,  under  the  influence  of  sin,  incapable  of  doing  the 
will  of  God.  The  Spirit  is  a  power  coming  into  them  from  the 
outside,  from  a  higher  world,  and  miraculously  transporting  them 
into  a  new  realm  of  being.  The  Christian  is  transformed  at  the 
very  centre  of  his  life.  He  is  renewed  in  the  inward  man.  The 
springs  of  his  life  are  changed.  He  is  no  longer  under  the 
corrupting  power  of  the  devil,  but  under  the  life-giving  power  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Sometimes,  it  seems  that  Paul  views  the 
change  as  gradual.  There  is  a  continual  approximation  towards 
spiritual  life.  The  carnal  part  of  man  gradually  decreases  in 
power  as  the  spiritual  part  of  him  increases.  But  his  general  idea 
is  that  the  change  is  made  miraculously  and  immediately  at  the 
very  moment  of  conversion.  Just  as  Christ,  at  His  resurrrection, 
passed  at  one  stroke  from  the  earthly  life  of  the  body  to  the 
heavenly  life  of  the  Spirit,  so,  at  the  moment  of  baptism,  at  one 
stroke,  the  Christian,  by  mystically  entering  into  the  resurrection 
act  of  Christ,  passes  out  of  the  life  of  the  flesh  into  that  of  the 
Spirit. 

A  good  many  have  condemned  Paul  for  teaching  a  purely 
magical  change.  But  he  is  not  guilty  of  that.  For  first,  he 
realises  that  the  Christian,  even  though  he  is  living  the  life  of 
the  Spirit,  still  has  to  live  the  same  physical  life  as  before,  and 
still  has  to  resist  the  enticements  of  the  flesh.  The  saints  have 
to  be  warned  against  evil.  Paul  knows  that  even  he  has  not  yet 
fully  apprehended  all  that  there  is  to  apprehend.  Secondly,  the 
reception  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  ethically  conditioned.  It  is 
given  as  a  result  of  the  opening  up  of  the  heart  and  the  surrender 
freely  of  the  will  to  God  in  faith.  Thirdly,  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
are  ethically  defined.  They  are  love,  joy,  peace,  and  so  on.  High 
above  all  the  miraculous  gifts,  such  as  the  Glossolalia  and  the 
power  of  working  miracles,  stand  faith,  hope  and  love,  and 
highest  of  all  is  love,  which  is  at  once  the  dominant  ethical  motive 
of  the  Christian  and  the  highest  gift  of  the  Spirit.  And 
fourthly,  Paul  recognises  that  there  has  to  be  continual  growth  in 
the  life  of  the  Spirit  and  continual  appropriation  of  the  Spirit’s 
gifts.  The  Spirit  is  the  earnest  of  the  future  immortal  life.  The 
essential  change  of  the  Christian  at  baptism  is  not  conspicuous. 
The  change  is  evidenced  only  by  the  different  ethical  fruits  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  spiritual  man.  But  these  are  the  proof  that  the  real 
substantial  nature  of  the  change  will  one  day  be  made 
conspicuously  manifest.  This  is  one  more  evidence  for  Paul’s 
thought  that  all  is  of  grace.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  not  the 
result  of  human  endeavour.  It  is  very  much  the  other  way  about 
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Moral  change  comes  only  because  the  Christian  has  had  implanted 
within  him  the  real  Spirit  of  God. 

(b)  Paul  prays  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  our  hearts.  The 
connection  of  this  is  not  quite  clear.  It  may  mean  that  the 
indwelling  Christ  is  the  result  of  the  strengthening  by  the  Spirit. 
That  would  imply  a  progress  in  thought,  but  it  would  also  imply 
what  Paul  never  elsewhere  does  imply,  that  the  possession  of  the 
Spirit  is  necessary  before  we  can  possess  the  indwelling  Christ. 
Or  it  may  mean  that  the  power  of  the  Spirit  is  inseparable  from 
the  indwelling  Christ,  and  that  Christ  is  the  source  of  spiritual 
life  in  the  Christ.  That  is,  without  doubt,  the  sounder  interpreta¬ 
tion.  That  being  so,  several  facts  require  notice. 

(1)  Christ  dwells  in  our  hearts  only  as  we  have  faith.  To 
Paul,  faith  never  means  the  mere  acceptance  of  a  creed.  It 
is  one  of  his  great  words,  one  of  his  imperishable  words.  Faith  is 
the  opening  up  of  the  heart  to  God  in  Christ.  It  is  allegiance, 
fidelity  and  love.  It  is  enthusiastic  loyalty.  It  is  the  quality 
which  makes  a  man  willing  to  be  the  offscouring  of  the  earth  for 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  the  response  of  the  whole  person¬ 
ality  to  the  gracious  will  of  God.  That  is  essential  before  Christ 
can  completely  dwell  in  the  heart.  At  first,  faith  may  be  only 
weak  and  childlike.  But  in  the  progress  of  the  years,  it  becomes 
strong  and  virile,  the  concurrence  of  every  element  of  the 
personality,  so  strong  as  to  command  the  very  presence  of  God. 
This  is  a  sign  of  Paul’s  ethical  and  religious  sanity.  When  you 
get  to  the  bedrock  of  his  thinking,  he  is  not  influenced  by  any 
magical  conceptions.  All  the  work  of  God  in  the  soul  is 
ethically  conditioned.  And  yet  he  would  have  said  that  even 
faith  was  not  the  work  of  men :  it  was  the  gift  of  God. 

(2)  What  Paul  asks  for  is  the  abiding  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  heart  of  the  Christian.  It  is  no  mere  spasmodic  visitation 
in  hours  of  spiritual  enthusiasm  or  spiritual  crisis,  but  a 
permanent,  unbreakable,  familiarity  of  intercourse  between  Christ 
and  the  believer.  Christ  is  to  dwell  at  the  very  centre  of  the 
personality,  casting  out  the  old  ego  of  sin,  and  forming  the  new 
ego  of  life  and  Godliness.  All  the  powers  and  fruits  of  the 
Christian’s  life  are  the  result  of  the  indwelling  Christ. 

(3)  We  must  at  least  notice  the  close  connection  between 
the  Spirit  and  Christ.  So  close  indeed  is  the  connection  that  many 
scholars  have  said  that,  to  Paul,  they  are  the  same.  The 
historical  Jesus  has  ceased  to  have  any  meaning  for  him.  He 
desires  no  longer  to  know  Christ  after  the  flesh  but  only  Christ 
after  the  Spirit.  And  Christ  is  little  more  than  a  name  to  define 
the  divine  power  which  dwells  in  the  heart  of  the  spiritual 
man  and  which  is  working  for  the  overthrow  of  all  materiality 
in  the  world.  It  would  take  too  long  to  examine  this  theory 
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properly,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  substantiated.  The  historical 
Jesus  was  not  nearly  so  foreign  to  Paul  as  many  think.  He  made 
zealous  efforts  to  keep  true  to  the  older  Christian  tradition.  He 
obviously  modelled  his  ethical  teaching  on  that  of  Jesus.  The 
appearance  which  led  to  his  conversion  was  that  of  Jesus  whom 
he  was  persecuting.  Salvation  was  rooted  in  historic  facts,  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Jesus  Christ  was  a  real  historic 
personality  who  had  been  the  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic 
promises  of  the  Jews.  And  yet  He  is  not  merely  a  man  of  the 
past.  He  is  one  who  has  regained  by  death  and  resurrection  what 
He  lost  before  birth.  He  has  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
divinity,  and  can  dwell  as  an  abiding  spiritual  presence,  not  merely 
a  sacred  memory,  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  trust  Him.  Paul 
holds  the  two  conceptions  side  by  side. 

And  yet  though  Paul  does  not  regard  the  Spirit  and  the 
indwelling  Christ  as  the  same,  he  regards  their  functions  as  very 
much  alike,  and,  in  the  last  resort,  we  cannot  keep  them  apart.  He 
can  speak  of  the  Spirit  or  the  Spirit  of  Christ  or  the  Spirit  of 
God,  as  though  they  were  the  same,  and  he  can  pass  from  one 
idea  to  the  other  without  seeming  to  realise  it.  The  fact  is  that, 
although  for  several  reasons,  Paul  felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  stress 
the  reality  of  the  Spirit,  yet  it  was  not  a  real  part  of  his  thought, 
any  more  than  it  was  a  real  part  of  the  thought  of  Jesus  or  the 
Fourth  Evangelist.  Paul’s  use  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  lay 
partly  in  its  prominence  in  the  earliest  Christian  thinking,  partly  in 
his  own  possession  of  outstanding  spiritual  gifts,  partly  as  a 
result  of  faulty  analytical  examination,  and  partly  owing 
to  his  essentially  practical  and  ethical  interests.  His  mind 
was  so  occupied  with  the  work  that  God  actually  did  in  the  soul, 
that  he  was  not  interested  in  examining  how  precisely  the  work 
was  done.  The  functions  of  Christ  and  the  Spirit  are  almost 
identical.  His  fundamental  conception  is  not  that  of  the  Spirit, 
as  it  is  in  the  earlier  thought  of  the  Church,  but  rather  that  of 
the  indwelling  Christ  who  has  taken  upon  Himself  all  the  work 
of  the  Spirit. 

(c)  The  third  point  is  that  the  Christian’s  life  should  be 
rooted  and  grounded  in  love.  Here  what  is  meant  is  not  the  love 
of  God  or  of  Christ,  but  love  as  the  foundation  principle  of 
Christian  life.  There  is  no  need  to  spend  time  on  this.  It  is 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  Paul.  Love  is  of  absolute  worth. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  gifts  of  the  Spirit  and  qualities  of  the 
personality  which  are  necessary  for  wholeness  of  life,  but  in 
worth  they  are  incomparable  with  love.  Love  is  also  indestruc¬ 
tible.  It  is  the  absolute,  eternal,  all-embracing,  ethical  ideal. 

(2)  Paul’s  second  petition  is  that  the  Christians  may  be 
strong  to  apprehend  with  all  the  saints  what  is  the  length  and 
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breadth  and  height  and  depth,  to  know  the  love  of  Christ  which 
passeth  knowledge.  There  is  an  advance  of  thought  in  the 
petitions.  First,  he  asks  for  spiritual  power.  Without  the  Spirit, 
no  man  can  be  in  the  fullest  sense  a  Christian.  But  some 
Christians  are  “babes.”  These  accept  the  plain  facts  of  the 
Gospel,  which  can  be  apprehended  by  faith  and  love.  And  those 
facts  are  fundamental.  They  lie  at  the  centre  of  his  preaching. 
But  other  Christians  are  “  men.”  They  know  the  secrets  of  the 
Gospel.  They  can  search  the  deeps  of  the  nature  of  God  and 
understand  the  love  which  passeth  understanding.  In  his  ordinary 
teaching,  Paul  kept  rigidly  to  the  main  facts  of  the  Gospel 
message,  the  love  of  God,  the  saving  power  of  the  cross  of 
Christ,  tlie  need  for  repentance,  the  reality  of  the  indwelling 
Christ.  But  to  those  who  possessed  the  insight,  he  undertook  to 
unravel  the  mysteries  and  to  lay  bare  the  plan  of  salvation.  What 
these  secrets  were  we  do  not  know,  but  they  could  be  grasped 
only  by  those  of  a  refined  spirituality.  Nor  do  we  know  how 
these  secret  things  were  made  clear  to  him,  whether  by  his  own 
reflection  or  in  the  hours  of  ecstasy  and  mystic  revelation.  But 
we  know  this,  that  the  knowledge  was  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  The 
Spirit  was  the  agent  of  revelation.  And  it  was  the  directing  power 
in  reflection-  and  enquiry.  Whether  as  ecstatic  or  thinker,  the 
Christian  was  under  the  control  of  the  Spirit.  It  was  only  the 
Spirit  of  God  which  could  reveal  the  deep  things  of  God.  Paul 
here  shows  himself  to  be  influenced  by  the  Hellenistic  idea  of 
Gnosis.  Revelation  to  the  Hebrew  is  confined  to  the  ethical 
nature  of  God;  His  work  in  the  history  of  man.  His  will  for 
the  world.  For  Paul,  revelation  goes  further  than  that.  It  deals 
with  the  world  of  truth  locked  up  in  God,  which  can  never  be 
discovered  merely  by  human  reason.  Revelation  in  the  highest 
sense.  Gnosis,  is  the  possession  only  of  those  who  are  very  much 
under  the  control  of  the  Spirit.  But  again  his  sanity  must  be 
must  be  noticed. 

For  (a)  this  knowledge  is  open  to  all  the  saints.  It  is  not 
reserved  for  a  few  select  souls.  It  is  meant  for  the  whole  body 
of  the  Church.  There  were  grades  of  Christians,  it  is  true. 
Some  had  greater  insight  than  others.  Unconsciously  the  way 
was  being  prepared  for  the  time  when  it  would  be  thought  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  Christians,  the  lower  sort  who  walked  by 
faith  and  the  higher  sort  who  walked  by  Gnosis.  But,  according 
to  Paul,  all  Christians  could  rise  to  the  level  of  knowledge. 
There  was  no  reason  why  they  should  be  satisfied  to  remain 
“  babes  ”  all  their  days, 

(b)  The  knowledge  of  the  love  of  Christ  is  not  an  individual 
possession  :  it  is  the  possession  of  the  Church  as  a  whole.  The 
united  work  of  all  is  needed  before  the  real  greatness  of  Christ 
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is  to  be  understood.  The  whole  Church  is  to  share  in  the 
belongings  of  every  individual.  Each  is  to  make  his  contribution 
to  the  body.  One  Christian  sees  one  thing  in  Christ,  and  another 
sees  something  else.  And  each  has  his  function  with  a  view  to 
the  building  up  of  the  Church  as  a  whole.  Knowledge  of  Christ 
grows  only  as  it  is  imparted.  What  is  selfishly  kept  to  oneself 
is  eventually  lost.  It  will  take  all  the  saints  of  the  Church 
together  to  understand  the  love  of  the  Christ  who  is  the  Lord 
of  all  the  Church. 

(c)  The  greatest  secret  of  God  is  the  love  of  Christ.  Gnosis 
is  of  value  only  as  it  is  understanding  of  the  love  of  God.  And 
the  knowledge  of  the  love  of  God  is  of  value  only  as  it  aids  us  in 
living  the  life  of  God.  Gnosis  which  ends  only  as  Gnosis  is  not 
real  Gnosis.  Paul  always  guarded  the  Church  against  becoming 
stranded  in  subjectivism  or  non-moral  mysticism. 

(d)  It  was  the  Spirit  which  was  the  agent  of  revelation. 
In  spite  of  the  Hellenistic  colouring  of  his  thought,  he  kept  tme 
to  the  Hebrew  tradition.  The  prophetic  Spirit  which  always 
served  an  ethical  purpose  and  interpreted  the  will  of  God  for 
men’s  lives,  revealed  the  deep,  things  of  God. 

(e)  Christians  themselves  had  to  respond  to  the  leading  of 
the  Spirit.  They  had  to  exert  themselves  to  progress  in  know¬ 
ledge.  They  had  to  seize  with  both  hands  what  God  gave  to 
them.  They  had  to  have  strength  to  apprehend.  They  had  to 
consecrate  themselves  to  the  task  of  following  the  Spirit. 

(f)  In  the  last  resort,  the  love  of  Christ  cannot  be  known. 
It  passeth  understanding.  We  may  know  a  little  of  its  principles 
and  its  manner  of  working.  We  may  see  a  little  the  diligence  with 
which  it  seeks  for  the  sinner  and  builds  up  the  life  of  the  saint, 
but  the  length  of  it  and  the  breadth  and  the  height  and  the  depth, 
nobody  can  know.  Even  the  man  of  Gnosis  cannot  have  complete 
Gnosis.  The  love  of  Christ  is  immeasurable.  It  is  beyond  the 
grasp  either  of  intellect  or  insight.  Even  the  Spirit  cannot 
adequately  reveal  it. 

(3)  The  third  petition  is  that  the  Christians  may  be  filled 
with  all  the  fulness  of  God.  This  is  the  climax  of  the  prayer. 
It  defies  analysis.  And  yet  by  the  aid  of  other  sections  of  the 
epistle,  we  can  draw  out  the  salient  points. 

(a)  Christ  is  the  fulness  of  God.  He  gathers  up  into 
Himself  the  totality  of  the  divine  manifestations.  To  understand 
the  nature  of  divine  revelation  and  the  purpose  of  God  to  save 
the  world  from  sin,  the  only  work  of  God  in  which  the  religious 
man,  qm  religious  man,  is  interested,  there  is  no  need  to  seek 
the  guidance  of  men  or  angels.  Jesus  contains  the  whole  of  God’s 
revelation  in  Himself.  He  is  the  consummation  of  all  that  went 
before  and  the  principle  of  all  that  is  to  follow.  Through  Christ 
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alone,  men  enter  into  the  knowledge  of  the  saving  purpose  of  God. 

(b)  Just  as  Qirist  is  the  fulness  of  God,  so  the  Church  is 
the  fulness  of  Christ.  Through  the  presence  of  Christ  at  the 
centre  of  the  Church’s  life,  the  Church  becomes  the  incarnation 
of  Christ  in  the  world.  It  gathers  up  into  itself  the  totality  of 
the  manifestations  of  Christ. 

(c)  Christ  is  mystically  present  in  the  Church.  He  is  the 
head  of  the  body,  the  inspiring  breath  of  the  Church’s  life,  the 
invisible  essence  of  it.  Through  organic  connection  with  Him,  it 
gains  the  possession  of  His  characteristic  qualities.  It  lives  and 
dies  and  rises  again  in  Him.  The  life  blood  of  the  Church  is  not 
human  but  divine. 

(d)  It  is  the  Church  that  is  the  fulness  of  Christ.  It  is  the 
whole  body  of  believers,  striving  together  as  a  whole,  that  is  to 
attain  to  the  full  measure  of  the  stature  of  Christ.  The  Spirit  is 
given  to  the  Church,  and  it  is  only  as  a  man  shares  in  the  life  of 
the  Church  that  he  shares  in  the  life  of  the  Spirit.  The  individual 
is  but  a  partial  reflection  of  Christ,  and  is  a  reflection  at  all  only 
because  he  shares  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  And  even  the  Church 
is  only  a  partial  reflection  of  Christ.  Christ  is  eternally  the 
fulness  of  God.  But  the  Church  is  only  a  gradual  approximation 
to  the  fulness’  of  Christ. 

After  his  prayer,  Paul  breaks  out  in  a  doxology.  It  looks 
very  much  as  if  he  quotes  one  of  the  common  doxologies  of  the 
Church.  The  appearance  of  it  gives  that  impression.  But 
whether  his  own  or  not,  it  marks  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
epistle.  All  the  blessings  that  come  to  men  are  the  work  of  an 
eternal  God  and  have  their  ultimate  source  in  His  age-long  pur¬ 
pose  which  embraces  the  very  ends  of  the  earth.  The  entire 
epistle  is  an  elaboration  of  that  theme. 

H.  J.  FLOWERS. 


FROME.  A  group  separated  about  1700  under  Pauling  or 
Paling.  They  met  in  a  chantry  near  St.  Catharine’s  Hill,  organised 
as  a  church  1707,  and  built  a  meeting-house  next  year.  William 
Hendy,  a  pupil  of  Davison  at  Trowbridge,  was  their  pastor  1706- 
1741.  Edward  Henwood  was  colleague  1825,  successor,  died 
1753.  John  Sedgfield  was  colleague  1745,  and  successor.  Job 
David  was  colleague  1773,  and  successor,  in  1775  when  Sedgfield 
retired,  leaving  98  members.  These  statements  were  made  that 
year  to  Josiah  Thompson,  probably  by  David.  The  church  be¬ 
came  all  but  Unitarian  under  him,  but  under  John  Foster  took  a 
different  turn,  as  Sheppard’s  Barton. 


Notes  on  a  Recent  Hymn  Ballot. 

During  the  early  part  of  last  winter  the  writer  of  these 
notes  endeavoured  to  elicit  from  his  congregation  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  their  favourite  hymns.  His  primary 
purpose  was  to  discover  to  what  extent  his  general  choice  was 
meeting  the  needs  of  his  people.  Ballot  sheets  were  issued,  vyrith 
space  for  the  titles  of  six  favourite  hymns,  with  the  tunes  pre¬ 
ferred.  About  two-thirds  of  the  papers  were  returned,  and  from 
these  a  careful  analysis  of  the  selections  was  made.  By 
restricting  the  choice  to  six  we  were  able  to  get  a  real  expression 
of  the  preference  of  our  people,  and  one  was  led  to  feel  that  not 
only  did  the  ballot  serve  its  primary  end,  but  that  it  also  provided 
food  for  much  further  thought.  Hymns  may  be  favourites  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  the  melody  or  dignity  of  the  tune,  the  beauty  of 
the  words,  the  appeal  to  changing  moods,  the  link  with  old  associa¬ 
tions,  or  familiar  aspects  of  truth — ^but,  most  of  all,  because  they 
express,  more  or  less  adequately,  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
worshippers.  Thus  we  may  be  justified  in  assuming  that  in  such 
a  free,  collective  expression  as  the  results  of  a  ballot  would  give, 
we  have  the  spiritual  outlook  of  the  congregation  made  articulate. 
It  is  on  this  assumption  that  the  following  notes  have  been  written. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  was  the  range  of  the  choices. 
Votes  were  cast  for  235  different  hymns,  although  of  these  112 
received  only  one  each.  More  then  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  chosen  were  children’s  hymns,  a  sufficient  indication  of  the 
value  of  the  little  people’s  portion  in  the  morning  service; 
possibly  also  a  hint  that  any  addition  to  the  Baptist  Church 
Hymnal  might  profitably  include  more  of  this  kind  of  hymn.  A 
few  of  our  great  hymns  were  entirely  passed  over  by  the  voters, 
as,  for  example  :  “  Now  thank  we  all  our  God  ”  ;  “  Let  us  with 
a  gladsome  mind  ”  ;  “  O  God  of  Bethel  ”  ;  “  Glorious  things  of 
thee  are  spoken  ”  ;  “  Awake  my  soul  and  with  the  sun”  ;  the 
last  omission,  perhaps,  being  due  to  the  later  hour,  or  the  greater 
honesty,  of  our  modern  worship.  Conversely,  some  hymns  not 
at  present  included  in  our  book  were  chosen,  notably  Luther’s 
great  “  Ein  feste  Burg.” 

The  argument  from  silence  is  said  always  to  be  precarious, 
but  one  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  ignoring  of  hymns  which 
had  a  strong  theological  emphasis  or  colour,  was  not  accidental. 
For  instance  the  absence  of  those  which  realistically  describe  the 
Atonement  in  terms  of  blood,  such  as  “  Jesus,  Thy  blood  and 
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righteousness,”  and  “  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood,” 
seemed  to  present  a  clear  reflection  of  the  modern  mind  in  this 
respect.  The  lack  of  interest  in  hymns  descriptive  of  the  Lord’s 
Day  in  the  phraseology  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  also  significant. 
Their  place  seems  to  be  taken  by  hymns  of  worship.  The 
particular  type  of  appeal  in  the  evangelistic  hymns  apparently 
drew  little  response  from  the  congregation.  The  uncertainty  that 
prevails  in  some  minds  as  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  with  the 
consequent  neglect  of  it  so  common  to-day,  was  reflected  in  the 
complete  omission  of  such  hymns  as  “  Prayer  is  the  soul’s  sincere 
desire,”  and  “  My  God,  is  any  hour  so  sweet.”  The  eschatological 
hymns,  so  popular  in  a  previous  generation,  found  no  supporters, 
which  was  true  also  of  those  which  express  the  evanescence  of 
this  present  life.  The  small  place  taken  by  missionary  hymns  is 
perhaps  accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  the  ballot,  while  the 
absence  of  those  expressive  of  the  passion  for  social  righteousness 
and  service  is  due  to  their  absence  from  our  hymn  book,  with  one 
solitary  exception.  One  of  the  most  significant  things  on  the 
negative  side  was  the  movement  away  from  the  martial  hymns 
which  bulked  so  large  in  popular  pre-war  worship.  Does  this 
reflect  the  changing  outlook  on  war  itself,  or  only  a  weariness  of 
martial  music  m  general?  Precarious  as  the  argument  may 
be,  there  is  food  for  thought  in  the  silence  of  a  congregation  on 
these  matters. 

To  turn  from  the  omissions  to  the  positive  choices  made  by 
the  voters  is  reassuring.  A  glance  through  the  list  of  the  chief 
favourites  shows  the  heart  of  the  congregation  to  be  sound,  and 
confirms  the  view  expressed  with  regard  to  modern  religion,  that, 
while  we  believe  less,  we  hold  what  we  do  believe  with  greater 
sincerity.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  hymns  chosen  as  the 
six  favourites,  in  order  of  choice  : — 

1.  “  O !  Love  that  wilt  not  let  me  go.” 

2.  “  Lead,  kindly  Light.” 

3.  “  Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul.” 

4.  “  Still,  still  with  Thee.” 

“  Rock  of  Ages.” 

5.  “  Beneath  the  Cross  of  Jesus.” 

“  The  day  Thou  gavest.” 

“  Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind.” 

6.  “At  even  ere  the  sun  was  set.” 

“  Abide  with  me.” 

It  will  be  seen  that,  while  these  hymns  are  non-theological  in 
phraseology,  they  clearly  express  the  essential  elements  in  the 
Christian  faith.  Through  them,  as  through  those  also  that  tied  for 
the  next  six  places  in  the  ballot,  there  run  those  notes  with  which 
the  human  heart  has  vibrated  down  the  ages ;  the  sense  of  sin  and 
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the  need  for  forgiveness ;  the  assurance  of  Divine  grace  as  greater 
than  human  failure;  the  glad  acceptance  of  the  redeeming  fact 
of  the  Cross;  the  expression  of  personal  aspiration  and  faith; 
while  men  hold  fast  to  these  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
future  of  religion.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
religious  experience  reflected  in  these  chosen  hymns  indicates  a 
certain  wistfulness  of  spirit.  There  is  missing  the  note  of  virile 
assurance,  which  blends  individual  aspiration  with  a  burning  zeal 
for  the  salvation  of  men.  What,  for  example,  would  be  the 
characteristic  note  in  the  hymn  singing  of  Fuller’s  congregation 
at  Kettering,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago;  or  of  the 
Methodists  at  Wesley’s  Chapel  about  the  same  time;  or,  later, 
of  Binney’s  at  the  Weigh  House;  or  of  Spurgeon’s  at  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle?  Would  not  a  comparison  reveal  these 
very  elements,  so  evidently  lacking  in  the  spiritual  outlook  of 
to-day  ? 

As  regards  tlie  musical  aspect  of  this  ballot,  it  will  be 
observed  that  each  of  the  favourite  hymns  chosen  is  linked  to  one 
appropriate,  if  not  in  every  case  fine,  tune.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  appeal  of  a  hymn  is  helped  or  hindered  by  the  tune 
with  which  it  is  associated.  “  When  German  hymnody  was  at  its 
height,”  says  a  writer  on  this  subject,  “  hymns  and  tunes  were 
treated  as  one  and  indivisible.”  One  cannot  but  feel  that  some 
of  our  finer  hymns  do  not  take  their  rightful  place  in  congrega¬ 
tional  singing  because  they  have  been  unfortunate  in  this  respect. 
For  instance,  “  Praise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  height,”  may,  in 
our  book,  be  sung  to  any  one  of  four  tunes,  whereas  in 
Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,  the  principle  of  one  hymn,  one 
tune  (almost  invariably  followed,  except  in  the  supplements),  has 
linked  Dykes’s  “  Gerontius  ”  inseparably  with  the  great  words  of 
Newman.  The  Free  Churches  might  do  well  to  re-consider  the 
value  of  the  old  German  principle.  To-day  one  may  worship  in 
a  Baptist,  Congregational,  Methodist  or  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
sing  the  same  hymn  in  each,  but  every  time  to  a  different  tune ! 
The  further  consideration  of  this  subject,  however,  would  lead 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  purpose. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  the  tunes  selected  in  our  ballot, 
it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the  compass,  in  every  case 
among  the  favourites,  was  well  within  the  range  of  the  average 
singer  in  the  congregation.  Our  people  do  not  like  tunes  in  which 
they  have  to  leave  the  top  notes  to  others  more  musically  agile 
than  themselves.  Where  definite  opinions  about  tunes  were 
expressed,  conservatism,  as  would  be  expected,  predominated. 
There  may  be  a  danger  in  conservatism,  but  there  is  no  disguising 
the  fact  that  congregations  do  become  wedded  to  tunes.  Innova¬ 
tions  should  therefore  introduce  themselves  with  better  references 
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than  mere  impatience  with  the  customary  or  time-honoured.  It 
would  seem,  also,  that  tune  books  are  not  so  much  used  in  the 
congregation  as  formerly,  and  that  there  is  less  part  singing. 
Possibly  this  may  be  due  to  the  tendency  of  choirs  to  usurp  the 
place  of  the  congregation  in  hymn  singing,  or  to  the  practice  of 
some  organists,  who  introduce  eccentric  harmonies,  and  so  drive 
the  congregation  back  on  unison  singing,  or  sullen  silence.  What¬ 
ever  the  cause,  the  revival  of  community  singing  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  publication  of  four  part  community  song-books 
has  its  challenge  for  the  churches.  We  must  encourage  part¬ 
singing  in  congregational  worship,  in  spite  of  the  more  fastidious 
musical  critics'  The  average  worshipper  probably  knows  more 
about  music  and  singing  than  did  the  previous  generation,  and 
there  is  little  danger  to-day  that  free  congregational  singing  will 
be  merely  “  making  a  joyful  noise.” 

In  conclusion  one  feels  that  the  result  of  such  a  ballot  as  this 
offers  more  challenge  to  the  preacher  than  to  the  musician.  The 
broad  principles  that  make  for  success  in  congregational  singing 
remain  unchanged,  but  the  task  of  leading  men  and  women  into  a 
fuller,  richer,  more  expansive  spiritual  life,  demands  constructive 
thinking,  creative  preaching  and  a  quality  of  life  in  the  preacher 
himself,  which  -shall  keep  him  ahead  of  his  people  in  spiritual 
passion  and  achievement.  Out  of  this  may  spring  creative  hymn 
writing,  to  give  modern  rhythmical  expression  to  that  larger 
truth  which  has  still  to  break  forth  from  God’s  word. 

A.  J.  KLAIBER. 


THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  FREE  CHURCHES. 

DR.  SELBIE  has  published  at  Memorial  Hall  a  sixpenny 
pamphlet  of  39  pages,  re-stating  for  this  generation  what  the 
Free  Churches  hold  as  to  the  Church,  its  Ministry,  the 
Sacraments;  and  pleading  that  they  move  toward  a  wider 
Catholicity.  We  entirely  agree  with  his  statement :  “  All  the 
members  of  a  Church  should  be  Christians  :  this  principle  is  now 
accepted  by  all  Churches,  but  very  few  of  them  carry  it  to  its 
logical  conclusions.” 

JOSEPH  FOULKES  WINKS.  123-825.  The  General 
Baptist  Juvenile  Magazine.  Volume  I.  Loughborough,  pp.  viii., 
164,  iv. 

This  volume,  hitherto  uncatalogued,  is  in  the  hands  of  R. 
D.  Dickinson  &  Co.  It  appears  to  be  the  first  form  of  what 
appeared  next  year  as  the  Baptist  Children’s  Magazine,  50-826. 
Winks  had  just  settled  at  Melbourne,  and  was  beginning  his 
career  as  author  and  publisher. 


John  Gibbs,  1627-1699. 

The  Bedford  tinker’s  son  and  his  book  will  never  be 
forgotten.  The  memory  of  his  preaching  and  imprison¬ 
ments  is  cherished  because  of  his  book,  though  for  their 
own  sake  they  deserve  the  honour  of  posterity.  The  Bedford 
cooper’s  son  wrote  no  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  but  the  glory  of  the 
ministry  and  sufferings  of  John  Bunyan’s  associate  should  not 
be  allowed  to  dim  with  the  passing  of  the  centuries. 

The  fathers  of  John  Bunyan  and  John  Gibbs,  Thomas  Bunyan 
the  tinker  and  Samuel  Gibbs  the  cooper,  were  probably  well 
known  to  each  other:  for  300  years  ago  the  population  of 
Bedford  and  Elstow  was  not  above  2,500;  and  their  trades  are 
not  so  widely  separated  as  to  rule  out  the  possibility  of  a  business 
contact. 

In  1627  John  Gibbs  was  bom,  and  in  the  next  year  John 
Bunyan.  Of  the  relationship  in  their  childhood  we  know  nothing 
definite.  Dr.  Brown,  in  his  life  of  Bunyan,  points  out  that  if  the 
“  Scriptural  Poems,”  published  in  1700  in  the  name  of  Bunyan 
were  genuine,  it  would  end  the  uncertainty  regarding  his  school¬ 
days,  and  would  show  that  he  had  attended  the  Grammar  School 
founded  by  Sir  William  Harpur,  where  William  Varney  was 
master.  In  any  case  Bunyan  might  have  gone  there,  and  John 
Gibbs  almost  certainly  went  there,  though  in  the  one  known 
reference  to  his  schooldays  the  master’s  name  appears  as 
”  Varnill.”  It  is  a  matter  of  interesting  speculation  whether  these 
two  who  were  afterwards  so  closely  associated  had  been  school 
chums.  If  they  were,  neither  of  them  had  very  happy  times,  for 
a  petition  referring  to  a  date  about  1640  complains  that  William 
Varney,  the  schoolmaster,  had  not  only  cliarged  fees  which  he 
had  no  right  to  do,  but  had  also  grossly  neglected  the  school  by 
frequent  absence  from  it,  by  night-walking,  and  mis-spending  his 
time  in  taverns  and  ale-houses,  and  was  also  very  cruel  to  the 
boys,  when  present. 

On  November  30th,  1644,  on  his  sixteenth  birthday,  John 
Bunyan  was  drafted  into  the  army.  The  muster  rolls  of  the 
Newport  Pagnell  garrison  show  that  he  served  in  the 
Parliamentary  Army,  and  was  with  the  garrison  for  two  and  a 
half  years.  The  soldiers  in  the  town  were  greatly  influenced  by 
the  Puritans  living  there,  and  Bunyan,  as  yet  unconverted,  was 
already  in  touch  with  the  very  circle  to  which  John  Gibbs  should 
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shortly  minister,  and  whose  sufferings  in  after  years  he  himself 
should  share. 

Seven  months  after  John  Bunyan  went  to  Newport,  John 
Gibbs,  on  June  26th,  1645,  now  seventeen  years  of  age,  was 
admitted  as  a  sizar  to  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  The 
same  year  he  matriculated,  and  in  the  session  1647-1648  obtained 
his  B.A.  degree. 

In  1648  the  Rev.  Samuel  Austin,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Newport 
Pagnell,  was  “  thrust  out  ”  by  Cromwell’s  party.  The  Vicarage 
was  still  empty  in  1650,  but  either  late  in  that  year  or  very  soon 
afterwards,  John  Gibbs  was  appointed  in  Austin’s  place. 

John  Gibb's  was  an  ardent  opposer  of  “Infant  Baptism”; 
but,  like  Bunyan,  he  did  not  believe  in  a  church  that  made  baptism 
obligatory,  though  it  should  be  noted  that  their  adversaries  always 
regarded  both  of  them  as  “  Anabaptists.” 

In  Newport  Pagnell  there  had  already  been  a  bitter  con- 
tiovers}'’  concerning  Infant  Baptism,  and  Captain  Paul  Hobson, 
afterwards  Chaplain  at  Eton,  had  been  put  in  custody  for 
preaching  against  it;  and  John  Gibbs  was  no  sooner  settled  there 
than  he  had  a  public  dispute  on  the  question  in  his  Church  with 
one  Richard  Carpenter.  This  extraordinary  man  was  Jesuit, 
Episcopalian,  or' Independent,  as  it  suited  his  convenience.  When 
the  dispute  ended,  both  sides  claimed  to  have  had  the  best  of  the 
argument,  but  Carpenter  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had  proclaimed 
his  supposed  victory  to  the  world,  which  he  did  by  publishing  his 
own  version  of  the  affair  in  a  book  entitled  The  Anabaptist 
JVasht,  and  IVasht  and  Shrunk  in  the  Washing.  The  British 
Museum  copy  of  this  book  has  the  date  1653  added  to  the  title 
page  in  ink,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  dispute  took  place  about 
1652. 

In  Januaiy  1656/7  the  Trustees  for  the  Maintenance  of 
Ministers  settled  upon  Gibbs  an  augmentation  of  £40  for  his 
better  maintenance  and  encouragement. 

Though  he  was  Vicar,  Gibbs  did  not  accept  the  Episcopalian 
position,  for  he  was  a  Congregationalist  as  far  as  his  Church 
practice  was  concerned.  This  was  not  unusual  in  Commonwealth 
times.  Five  such  Churches  and  their  Rectors  were  already  in 
close  touch  with  one  another.  These  were  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
Bedford;  where  John  Gifford  was  Pastor  until  his  death  in 
1655,  when  John  Burton  succeeded  him;  Pertenhall,  Cranfield, 
Yelden,  and  Newport  Pagnell,  which  were  under  the  care  of 
John  Donne,  William  Wheeler,  William  Dell,  and  John  Gibbs 
respectively. 

These  men  acted  together  on  May  13th,  1653,  when  an 
important  document  was  sent  up  to  Cromwell  signed  by  them 
and  several  of  their  Church  members.  It  was  a  return  of  two 
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men  (Nathaniell  Taylor  and  John  Croke),  to  be  Members  of 
Parliament  for  the  County  of  Bedford  in  Cromwell’s  “  Little,” 
or  “  Saints’  ”  Parliament.  When  the  Bedfordshire  Union  of 
Baptist  and  Congregational  Churches  was  formed  in  1797  it  was 
but  a  new  beginning  of  an  Association  which  had  existed  as  far 
back  as  1653. 

The  association  of  these  churches,  and  especially  the  link 
between  Newport  Pagnell  and  Bedford,  appears  to  have 
facilitated  the  commencement  of  Bunyan’s  literary  career;  for 
his  first  book.  Some  Gospel  Truths  Opened,  has  it  specially 
stated  on  the  title  page  that  it  is  to  be  “  sold  by  Mathias  Cowley, 
Bookseller  in  Newport  Pagnell,  1656”;  whilst  Bunyan’s  third 
book,  A  Few  Sighs  from  Hell,  has  prefixed  to  it  an  address  to  the 
reader  believed  to  have  been  written  by  John  Gibbs,  for  it  is 
signed  with  the  initials  J-G.  The  writer  reveals  in  it  an  earnest 
passion  for  saving  lost  souls,  and  a  contempt  for  the  worldly  rich 
who  despise  the  wealth  of  the  other  world ;  but  it  is  perhaps  most 
interesting  as  showing  Gibbs’  appreciation  of  Bunyan.  “  I  verily 
believe,”  he  writes,  “  that  God  hath  counted  him  faithful,  and 
put  him  into  the  ministry,  and  though  his  outward  condition  and 
former  employment  was  mean,  and  his  human  learning  small,  yet 
is  he  one  that  hath  acquaintance  with  God,  and  taught  by  His 
Spirit.” 

After  further  praising  the  soul-winning  work  of  Bunyan,  and 
his  industry  in  the  Master’s  service,  he  adds,  “  And  I  fear  that 
is  one  reason  why  the  Archers  have  shot  so  sorely  at  him.” 

This  hint  of  trouble  was  the  first  threatening  of  the  coming 
storm.  Both  Gibbs  and  Bunyan  were  shortly  to  face  severe 
persecution  and  imprisonments. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  Bedford  Meeting  minutes  that  the 
fellowship  of  these  men  and  their  churches  was  mutually  helpful. 
In  1658  we  find  the  Bedford  church  appointing  some  of  its 
members  (including  Burton  and  Bunyan),  to  meet  Donne, 
Wheeler,  and  Gibbs  “  for  the  continuing  of  unity,  and  prevent¬ 
ing  of  differences  among  the  congregations,”  and  “  to  consider 
of  some  things  that  may  conduce  to  love  and  unity  amongst  us 
all.”  Two  years  later,  when  Burton  was  taken  ill,  the  assistance 
of  the  same  three  brethren,  together  with  Bro.  Breedon,  was 
sought  “  in  the  work  of  God  in  preaching  and  breaking  bread 
once  every  moneth  ...  on  the  Lord’s  dayes  during  the  time  of 
his  weakness.”  The  latter  part  of  that  year  (1660)  began  to 
bring  sorrow  to  the  churches.  John  Burton  died,  John  Bunyan 
was  thrown  into  prison,  the  Bedford  Church  was  robbed  of  its 
home,  and  John  Gibbs  was  ejected  from  the  Church  at  Newport 
Pagnell. 

How  far  the  ejectment  of  Gibbs  was  due  to  political 
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influence  is  not  known.  It  was  certainly  not  the  main  cause,  but 
it  may  have  played  its  part,  as  the  following  incident  will  show. 
In  1659  Sir  George  Booth  headed  an  insurrection  in  Cheshire 
against  Parliament.  He  was  defeated  by  General  Lambert,  and 
fled  as  far  as  Newport  Pagnell;  “whither  he  came,  with  four 
servants,  and  behind  one  of  them  himself  rode  in  the  habit  of  a 
woman,  but  acting  that  part  not  well,  he  was  suspected,  and  being 
apprehended  and  examined,  he  confessed  himself  to  be  Sir 
George  Booth.” 

Upon  Booth’s  arrest  John  Gibbs  took  horse  and  rode  to 
London,  to  communicate  the  earliest  intelligence  of  this  event  to 
Parliament;  and  as  the  House  was  then  sitting,  he  was  called 
in,  and  at  the  Bar  gave  an  account  of  the  apprehending  of  Sir 
George  Booth,  and  “  made  application  to  many  of  the  Parliament 
and  Council  by  his  friends  for  favour.”  This  was  on  August 
24th,  1659.  Sir  George  Booth  was  sent  up  to  London,  and  by 
the  Parliament  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  a  pecuniary  reward 
was  voted  to  Gibbs  and  the  others  concerned.  At  the  Restora¬ 
tion  Sir  George  Booth  was  created  Lord  Delamere.  He  was  a 
man  of  very  bitter  spirit,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  had 
some  part  in  the  ejectment  of  Gibbs.  The  last  official  signature 
of  Gibbs  in  the  Newport  Pagnell  Parish  Register  was  on 
August  14th,  1659.  His  successor.  Rev.  Robert  Marshall,  was 
inducted  on  March  24th,  1660,  so  that  the  ejectment  took  place 
some  time  between  these  dates.  Nominally  Gibbs  was  turned 
out  for  refusing  to  admit  the  whole  parish  to  the  Lord’s  Table. 
The  truth  appears  to  be  that  John  Gibbs  conscientiously  refused 
to  give  the  ordinance  to  a  wealthy  and  influential  parishioner 
who  was  a  drunkard  and  a  notoriously  immoral  character. 
Excluded  from  his  pulpit  in  the  Church,  Gibbs  commenced 
preaching  in  a  bam  in  the  High  Street  of  Newport,  where  he 
had  a  numerous  following. 

The  bonds  of  church  fellowship  were  not  broken  by  these 
sorrows,  but  rather  the  links  between  Bedford,  Newport  and  the 
other  churches  were  strengthened.  We  find  Wheeler,  Donne,  and 
Gibbs  meeting  with  the  Bedford  Church  in  December  1660  to 
consider  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  John  Burton,  and 
William  Wheeler  was  invited  to  the  Pastorate.  (It  is  curious 
that  though  Rector  of  Cranfield,  he  was  regarded  as  a  member 
of  Mr.  Gibbs’  church.)  He  did  not  accept  the  invitation,  for  the 
full  fury  of  the  storm  of  persecution  broke  upon  them  in  1662, 
and  it  seemed  advisable  for  him  to  help  his  own  people. 

If  John  Gibbs  had  not  been  ejected  in  1660,  he  would  have 
been  on  August  24th,  1662,  for  on  that  day,  with  the  passing  of 
the  “  Act  of  Uniformity,”  the  two  thousand  ministers  went  out 
“  not  knowing  whither  they  went,”  sacrificing  their  office  and 
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their  livelihood.  Amongst  them  were  the  associates  of  John 
Gibbs : — William  Wheeler,  John  Donne,  and  William  Dell. 

Before  long  Wheeler,  Donne,  and  three-score  Dissenters 
besides,  were  with  Bunyan  in  Bedford  Gaol;  whilst  at  Ayles¬ 
bury  the  common  gaol  was  so  full  that  the  magistrates  were 
compelled  to  hire  two  large  houses  to  receive  their  prisoners. 
John  Gibbs  did  not  escape,  but  was  subjected  to  ill-treatment, 
indignities,  hardships,  and  imprisonments,  all  of  which  he  faced 
with  a  determined  and  cheerful  spirit. 

The  Conventicle  and  Five  Mile  Acts  of  1664  and  1665  drove 
the  Dissenting  congregations  to  meet  at  Olney,  Newton 
Blossomville,  and  other  places.  In  such  preaching  services  the 
Olney  Baptist  cause  had  its  commencement.  On  the  expiration 
of  the  Conventicle  Act  in  1668,  meetings  were  held  openly,  to 
the  scandal  of  the  bishops.  So  at  the  request  of  Archbishop 
Sheldon,  the  Clergy  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  forwarded 
to  him  reports  of  all  “  unlawful  religious  assemblies  ”  in  1669. 
The  name  of  John  Gibbs  appears  in  three  of  them. 

“Newport  Pagnell;  two  meetings;  one,  Anabaptist; 
number,  uncertain;  inferior  tradesmen  and  mechanical  people; 
led  by  John  Child,  William  Breeden,  and  John  Gibbs  ejected 
hence.” 

“  Olney ;  two  meetings ;  one,  Anabaptist,  at  the  house  of 
Widow  Tears;  number,  about  200,  but  decrease;  meane  people; 
led  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  one  Breedon,  and  James  Rogers,  lace  buyers, 
and  one  Fenne,  a  hatter.” 

“Newton  Blos.somville ;  one,  in  private  houses;  50  or  60 
meane  people,  but  such  as  say  they  value  not  his  Majesty’s 
clemency  a  pin;  led  by  Gibbs  an  Anabaptist  ejected  at  Newport 
Pagnell.” 

Of  those  mentioned  in  these  reports  it  is  worth  noticing  that 
three  (Child,  Rogers,  and  Fenne)  probably  belonged  to  Bedford; 
Breedon  was  a  Newport  tradesman. 

The  Buckinghamshire  Quarter  Session  records  do  not  go 
back  beyond  1678,  so  that  there  is  very  little  means  of  knowing 
what  took  place  before  the  first  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 

The  prison  doors  were  thrown  open  in  1672,  and  under  the 
terms  of  the  “  Declaration  of  Indulgence  ”  Bunyan  made 
application  for  many  licences.  The  list  of  names  includes,  besides 
his  own,  those  of  John  Donne,  John  Fenne,  James  Rogers;  and 
also  “  John  Gibbs,  for  William  Smyth’s  bam  and  his  own  house 
in  Newport  Pagnell  ” ;  and  “  William  Hensman,  for  Joseph  Kent, 
his  barn  in  Olney.”  For  three  years  the  churches  had  liberty. 
But  the  licences  were  recalled  and  the  persecution  began  again 
in  1675. 

The  second  period  of  persecution  is  better  known.  At  the 
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Christmas  Session  of  1682,  and  at  every  subsequent  Session  until 
that  of  Christmas  1685,  the  great  majority  of  summonses  were 
tor  non-attendance  at  Church.  P'irst  of  all  the  nonconformists 
were  summoned  for  three  months’  absence  from  Church;  but, 
later  on,  three  Sundays’  absence  was  the  crime  that  brought  them 
to  judgment;  and  during  those  years  an  average  of  ten  or  eleven 
from  Newport,  and  seven  or  eight  from  Olney  had  to  appear  each 
quarter.  The  records  have  folio  after  folio  of  the  names  of 
hundreds  of  persons,  chiefly  men,  from  all  parts  of  the  county, 
who  for  conscience’  sake,  refused  to  comply  with  the  law  and 
attend  the  Established  Church  of  England.  John  Gibbs’  name 
appears  no  lesS  than  seven  times  in  three  years. 

The  official  records  naturally  make  no  distinction  between 
Quakers,  Baptists,  and  Independents,  but  there  is  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Newport  Pagnell  and  Olney  people  who  are 
known  from  other  sources  to  have  belonged  to  John  Gibbs’ 
Church.  The  meeting  at  Joseph  Kent’s  barn  in  Olney  appears  to 
have  been  raided  in  1684,  for  at  the  Midsummer  Session,  forty 
people  (and  Joseph  Kent  amongst  them),  were  summoned  for 
attending  an  unlawful  assembly  at  Olney.  They  were  mostly 
fined  6s.  8d.  each,  but  some  were  fined  10s.,  and  one  as  much  as 
£1 ;  which,  considering  the  value  of  money  at  that  time,  was  by 
no  means  a  light  sentence. 

About  this  time  the  Dissenters  of  the  district  frequently  met 
at  a  farmhouse  at  Northey,  about  three  miles  distant  from  Olney. 
Whether  this  place  of  meeting  w'as  chosen  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  raid  on  Joseph  Kent’s  barn,  or  whether  they  had  previously 
met  there,  we  do  not  know.  The  meeting  place  was  only  a  few 
yards  from  “  Three  Counties’  Point,”  where  Northamptonshire, 
Bedfordshire,  and  Buckinghamshire  adjoin.  Here  Bunyan  and 
Gibbs  preached;  and  here,  when  they  were  persecuted  in  one 
County,  they  could  flee  into  the  next. 

After  the  persecution  ended  in  1688,  William  Smyth’s  barn 
in  Newport  Pagnell  and  Joseph  Kent’s  barn  in  Olney  became  the 
home  of  the  two  congregations,  and  John  Gibbs  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  days  to  consolidating  the  work  in  these  places, 
and  on  each  site  new  meeting  houses  took  the  place  of  the  old 
barns. 

As  it  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  views  of  John  Gibbs 
and  John  Bunyan  on  Baptism  seem  to  have  been  identical;  for, 
whilst  they  believed  in  Baptism,  they  considered  Open  Member¬ 
ship  and  Independency  as  of  greater  consequence.  In  the  old 
Church  Book  at  Bedford,  Gibbs  is  called  a  “  Catabaptist  ” ;  but 
as  Dr.  Whitley  points  out,  the  terms  “  Anabaptist  ”  and  “  Cata¬ 
baptist  ”  were  used  quite  indifferently ;  and  therefore  give  no 
clue  to  any  particular  view  of  Baptism.  It  is  clear  that  John 
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Gibbs  did  not  accept  the  “  Strict  Baptist  ”  position,  nor  the 
“  Paedobaptist  ”  view ;  for  a  “  Strict  Baptist  ”  communion  arose 
in  his  day  in  Newport,  and  a  “  Paedobaptist  ”  in  Olney.  His 
sympathy,  however,  was  always  with  the  Baptists.  It  is  recorded 
that  he  encouraged  their  work  in  Newport,  and  that  he  loved 
these  people  and  wished  to  have  them  settled  in  Church 
estate. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  plain  from  the  Rothwell  Church 
Minutes  that  there  was  very  little  sympathy  between  the  two 
causes  in  Olney;  and  the  attitude  of  John  Gibbs,  in  accepting 
Open  Membership  whilst  not  accepting  Infant  Baptism,  is  the 
only  one  that  reconciles  statements  in  the  Olney  Trust  Deed  of 
1694,  and  the  division  that  occurred  in  the  Church  some  years 
after  the  death  of  Gibbs.  The  Trust  Deed  speaks  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  as  “  Independent  or  Protestant  Dissenters  ” ;  and 
according  to  its  terms  no  one  can  preach,  pray,  or  perform  any 
religious  worship  or  service,  in  the  assemblies,  or  cn  the 
premises,  unless  they  agree  with  John  Gibbs.  Matthias  Maurice, 
a  Welshman,  later  succeeded  to  the  pastorate,  and  as  he  was  a 
Paedobaptist,  and  evidently  could  not  accept  the  teaching  of 
John  Gibbs,  he  left  the  Church  with  a  large  number  of  his 
supporters,  and  went  to  the  Paedobaptist  Meeting  House,  where 
Richard  Davis  of  Rothwell  had  begun  preaching  services  in 
1691,  and  which  had  since  that  year  existed  as  a  branch  of  the 
Wellingborough,  Sheep  Street,  Independent  Church.  The 
Baptists,  apparently  knowing  that  their  view  coincided  with  that 
of  John  Gibbs,  retained  the  older  Meeting  House,  and  though 
much  reduced  in  number,  bravely  determined  to  carry  on  the 
work. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  John  Gibbs  seems  to  have  become 
increasingly  impressed  with  the  great  mysteries  of  life,  death,  and 
eternity;  and  between  1697  and  1699  published  several  short 
treatises  on  these  subjects,  as  well  as  two  funeral  sermons.  The 
treatises  are  entitled : — “  An  Exhortation  Against  the  Fears  of 
Death,”  and  “  A  Brief  Declaration  of  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Dead.”  Bound  up  with  these  is  “  A  Discourse  on  the  Four  Last 
Things  : — On  Death,  which  is  most  certain;  on  Judgment,  which 
is  most  strict;  on  Hell,  which  is  most  dismal;  and  on  Heaven, 
which  is  most  delightful.”  The  two  funeral  sermons  have  also 
been  preserved.  One  was  for  William  Maxwell,  who  died  in  1697 
when  a  student  at  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  New  England; 
and  who  was  possibly  his  grandson;  the  other  was  for  William 
!  Hartley,  an  Apothecary,  who  died  in  1698,  and  who  also  was  his 
kinsman. 

John  Gibbs  died  on  June  16th,  1699,  being  then  in  his 
seventy-second  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  Church  at 
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Newport  Pagnell.  His  will  reveals  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
married,  and  that  his  wife  and  four  daughters  survived  him. 

On  the  death  of  Gibbs  a  quaint  elegy  was  published,  and  also 
an  acrostick  on  his  name.  Both  of  these  show  how  highly  his 
life  and  ministry  were  valued  by  his  own  people.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  his  tomb,  whilst  it  gave  him  highest  praise,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  an  extravagant  summary  of  his  character.  It 
declared  him  to  be  : — “  A  man  of  well  cultivated  mind,  wonderful 
memory,  acute  judgment,  and  great  learning,  as  well  as  of 
eminent  piety  and  great  integrity;  a  fervent  preacher  to  saints 
and  sinners.”  In  the  Newport  Pagnell  Congregational  Church 
and  in  the  Olney  Baptist  Church,  the  work  which  he  began  still 
continues  and  flourishes. 

MAURICE  F.  HEWETT. 


JOHN  GIBBS,  33-697.  A  funeral  sermon  preached  at 
Newport  Pagnell,  April  11th,  1697.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
sudden  death  of  William  Maxwell,  a  pious  and  hopeful  young 
scholar,  belonging  to  Harvard  College,  in  Cambridge,  New 
England.  This  was  published  in  Corahill,  London.  The  preface 
shows  that  Maxwell  was  a  relation  of  Gibbs.  As  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  closed  to  dissenters,  the  choice  for  a  higher  ■ 
education  lay  between  the  Academies  run  by  university  graduates,  j 
without  the  university  tone,  and  foreign  universities,  such  as  ' 
St.  Andrew’s  and  Leyden.  Hollis,  the  Baptist  Maecenas  in 
London,  saw  the  possibilities  that  attached  to  Harvard’s  college 
in  New  England,  and  endowed  it  for  two  professors;  with 
scholarships,  also,  preferentially  for  Baptists.  Young  Maxwell 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  to  go  from  England — or 
Scotland? — across  the  Atlantic  for  his  training.  It  was  a  fine  ' 
idea  to  link  together  the  two  hemispheres,  as  Rhodes  has  seen 
for  an  even  wider  constituency. 

FROME  had  Baptists  as  early  as  1669,  but  till  1692  they 
were  on  the  roll  of  Southwick.  Forty  then  organized  and  called 
John  Sharp  of  Northampton.  A  group  separated  about  1700, 
the  main  body  built  in  1711  on  Badcox  lane.  Sharp  was  sent  by 
the  Western  Association  to  stand  for  orthodoxy  in  1/19  at  Salters’  i 
Hall.  Five  years  later  his  son  helped  him,  till  he  died  1724.  The 
father  saw  two  secessions,  but  when  Thomas  Hume  from 
Crockerton  succeeded  in  1740,  he  gathered  back  the  earlier  group. 
Abraham  Larwill  followed,  1749-1760.  John  Kingdon  followed, 
saw  the  second  secession  disband,  had  160  members  in  1775. 
Eleven  years  later,  in  a  period  of  revival,  he  won  a  Calvinistic 
Methodist  minister  and  all  his  congregation. 


Broadmead’s  Call  to  Robert  Hall. 

Four  Letters'  from  the  Archives. 

The  Church  of  Christ  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  meeting 
in  Broadmead  in  the  City  of  Bristol  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  A.M. 
sends  Christian  salutations. 

Revd.  and  Dear  Sir. — ^We  are  called  together  by  that  dispension 
of  Divine  Providence  which  has  removed  our  late  dear  and 
venerated  pastor,  Dr.  Ryland.  We  review  with  gratitude  to  God 
the  distinguished  care  and  goodness  with  which  He  has  watched 
over  our  Church  from  the  time  of  its  formation — amidst  perse¬ 
cution,  when  a  few  servants  of  the  Lord  received  the  word  with 
much  affliction  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  throughout  a  long 
series  of  years,  which  have  all  been  marked  by  the  conversion 
of  some  to  God  and  by  the  entrance  of  others  into  the  everlasting 
rest. 

Our  Church  has  long  had  reason  to  bless  God  for  a  succession 
of  pastors,  pure  in  their  doctrine,  holy  in  conduct,  and  faithful 
in  exertions;  and  more  especially  do  we,  who  have  personally 
known  and  loved  our  late  Pastor,  remember  with  thanksgiving  his 
exemplary  purity  of  life,  his  instructions  and  his  most  earnest 
prayers.  We  are  met  to  consider  our  state  and  the  supply  of  our 
need.  It  has  been  intimated  to  us  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Baptist  Academy  consider  it  not  desirable  that  the  office  of  the 
President  of  that  Institution  should  be  united  with  the  pastoral 
office  in  our  church,  and  they  have  resolved  to  recommend  to  the 
Annual  Meeting  our  dear  and  very  highly  respected  minister, 
Mr.  Crisp  as  the  President,  and  we  understand  that  he  is  writing 
to  accede  to  the  proposal.  We  have  now  to  present  to  you  our 
most  sincere  and  earnest  request  that  you  will  consent  to  take 
the  pastoral  office  over  us.  We  feel  particularly  urged  to  this 
measure  by  the  recollection  of  our  early  union,  by  attachments 
both  ministerial  and  personal  which  have  been  formed  during 
your  visits  to  us,  by  the  intimacy  and  endeared  Christian  friend¬ 
ship  which  many  of  us  have  long  enjoyed  with  you,  by  the 
affection  which  always  subsisted  between  our  late  pastor  and 
yourself  and  your  honoured  father,  especially  by  a  conviction  that 
in  ^ving  this  invitation  we  are  seeking  a  Union  which  under 
the  Divine  blessing  may  greatly  conduce  to  the  spiritual  prosperity 
of  our  own  society  and  the  cause  of  religion  in  our  city. 

We  do  not,  nor  probably  do  you,  approve  of  inviting  a 
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settled  pastor  to  leave  his  station  for  another,  if  there  be  no  other 
motive  than  inclination.  But  we  think  we  can  give  this  call  and 
not  violate  the  principle  (we  have  heard  that  there  have  been 
some  particulars  which  have  rendered  your  connection  with  the 
Church  at  Leicester  not  so  indissoluble  as  it  might  have  been  at 
some  distance  of  time,  and  in  addition  to  this)  we  could,  as  one 
consideration,  suggest  that  Bristol  may  be  regarded  as  a  more 
enlarged  field  of  usefulness  than  your  present  situation. 

If  the  connection  we  now  propose  should  be  effected,  we 
trust  you  will  find  in  us  every  disposition  to  accommodate  your 
convenience  and  comfort,  and  we  shall  wait  with  an  anxious  hope 
of  your  assent,  for  which  we  shall  return  our  thanks  to  Him 
whose  assistance  and  direction  we  have  sought  and  have,  we 
trust,  received. 

We  remain,  Rev.  and  dear  Sir,  yours  very  affectionately, 
(Signed  by  183  members,  another  84  adherents). 

Zrd  October,  1825. 

My  Very  Dear  Friend.— I  am  as  much  ashamed  as  any  of  my 
friends  can  be,  to  keep  them  so  long  in  suspense  respecting  my 
determination  in  regard  to  removing  to  Bristol.  I  feel  it  to  be  of 
so  much  importance  to  my  own  happiness,  and  in  the  relation  it 
bears  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  a  large  body  of  people,  both  here 
and  at  Bristol,  that  I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  coming  to  a  final 
decision.  My  inclination,  I  confess,  stands  towards  Bristol,  the 
reasons  are  obvious ;  two  sisters  justly  dear  to  me  residing  there ; 
a  place  dear  to  me  from  ancient  recollections  [and  from  the  most 
entrancing  scenery;]  access  to  books,  a  want  of  which  I  most 
grievously  feel  here;  many  old  friends  or  the  families  of  old 
friends,  who  I  much  love  and  esteem;  [a  superior  description  of 
society,]  and  I  may  add,  equal  if  not  superior  prospects  of  useful¬ 
ness.  These,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  are  weighty  considerations, 
and  I  feel  them  in  their  full  force,  insomuch  that  I  feel  myself 
incapable  of  relinquishing  the  thought  of  Bristol  without  a  pang. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  most  sensibly  feel  the  difficulty  of 
leaving  a  people  who  are  most  affectionately  attached,  and  a 
congregation  which  I  have,  through  mercy,  been  the  instrument  of 
raising  from  a  very  low  to  a  very  flourishing  state.  The 
certainty  of  giving  great  uneasiness  to  many  excellent  and  worthy 
friends,  and  of  being  accessory  to  the  injury  of  an  interest  which 
ought  ever  to  be  dear  to  me,  presses  much  upon  my  mind;  it  is 
indeed  the  grand  difficulty  I  feel  in  the  way  of  leaving  Leicester. 
I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  destroying  what  I  have  been  the 
means  of  building  up.  I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  rushing  into  a 
sphere  of  action  to  which  I  am  not  called,  and,  it  may  be,  of 
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offending  God,  by  deserting  my  proper  post.  As  it  is  the  last 
remove,  in  all  probability  I  shall  ever  be  tempted  to  make  before 
I  am  conveyed  to  the  “  house  appointed  for  all  the  living,”  I  feel 
extremely  anxious  that  it  may  be  made  with  the  Divine  Approba¬ 
tion.  Conscious  that  my  times  are  in  the  Lord’s  Hands  I  desire 
most  sincerely  to  acknowledge  Him  in  all  my  ways.  Oh,  that  T 
might  hear  a  voice  behind  me  saying,  “  This  is  the  way,  walk  thou 
in  it.”  My  mind  is  much  perplexed,  my  resolution  not  decided. 

I  feel  a  conflict  between  opposite  motives  and  am  drawn  by 
contrary  attractions  :  though,  were  I  to  consult  my  inclinations 
alone,  I  should  certainly  decide  for  Bristol.  My  advanced  period 
of  life,  and  the  apprehension  of  its  possible,  if  not  probable  effects 
on  the  interest  of  religion,  form  the  grand  objections. 

[One  thing  I  must  beg  leave  to  mention,  that  were  I  to  settle 
with  you,  I  should  decline  taking  any  share  in  the  monthly  lec¬ 
tures.  In  the  prayer-meeting  (the  united)  I  should  engage  with 
pleasure.  I  have  but  little  opinion  of  the  utility  of  the  first  of 
these  meetings.] 

On  the  whole,  I  must  request  one  month  more,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  (if  my  life  is  spared)  you  may  reckon  upon  my 
giving  you  a  decisive  answer.  During  that  interval  I  will  again 
seek  the  Divine  Guidance,  and  I  humbly  hope  I  shall  receive  it. 
At  all  events,  I  will  not  keep  you  longer  in  suspense,  and  am  truly 
concerned  at  having  exercised  your  patience  so  long.  [I  beg  to 
be  most  affectionately  remembered  to  Mr.  Holden,  and  thank  him 
sincerely  for  his  kind  letter.  My  best  regards  await  all  enquiring 
friends.  My  love  to  my  dear  Mr.  Thos.  James  and  my  sister.] 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir. 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  brother. 

To  Mr.  A.  Tozer.  R.  HALL. 

Bristol. 


Postmark,  Worcester,  Dec.  7,  1825. 

Worcester,  Wednesday, 

One  o’clock. 

Dear  Sir. — I  hasten  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Hall  has  accepted 
the  invitation.  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Tozer 
announcing  it,  which  letter  he  read  to  me.  I  felt  a  great  preference 
to  this  mode  of  communication  for  many  evident  reasons, 
especially  as  it  is  something  to  read  to  the  Church,  till  his  formal 
answer  to  their  invitation  comes,  which  he  promises  in  a  few 
days.  I  shall  feel  great  pleasure  in  communicating  to  my  breth¬ 
ren  the  particulars  when  I  return. 

I  hope  the  impressions  in  my  mind  occasioned  by  the  visit 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  me.  In  spite  of  all  that  slanderous 
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tongues  may  say,  we  have  him  in  the  right  way,  and  I  hope  and 
believe  it  will  be  with  the  divine  approbation  and  blessing. 

Such  a  day  I  never  spent  before,  from  the  Monday  morning, 
9  o’clock  to  past  9  in  the  evening,  I  did  not  leave  his  house. 
We  began  smoking  our  pipes  imme^ately  after  breakfast  and  did 
not  put  them  down  till  dinner  was  on  the  table,  when  they  were 
resumed  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  I  made  2  or  3 
attempts  to  leave  and  call  again,  but  he  would  not  let  me 
go.  Please  to  say  I  shall  come  home  Thursday  evening 
(to-morrow). 

Your  sincere  brother, 

JOHN  DANIELL. 

Andrew  Levett,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Bristol. 


December  2\st,  1825. 

To  the  Church  of  Christ  assembling  in  Brotadmead,  Bristol. 
My  Dear  Brethren. — After  long  and  mature  deliberation  and 
earnest  prayer  I  write  these  lines  to  inform  you  that  I  accept 
the  invitation  you  have  been  pleased  to  give  me  to  the  pastoral 
office.  That  it  may  become  a  mutual  blessing,  and  that  you  and 
myself  may  reap  the  fruit  of  it,  in  the  glory  of  God,  the  spiritual 
improvement  of  each  other,  and  the  conversion  of  sinners  from 
the  error  of  their  ways  will  I  trust,  continue  to  be  as  it 
[four  illegible  lines] 

inability  for  the  adequate  discharge  of  the  weighty  duties  which 
will  devolve  upon  me,  and  particularly  my  unfitness  to  walk  in 
the  steps  of  your  late  venerable  pastor.  My  only  hope,  amidst 
the  discouragement  arising  from  this  quarter  is  placed  “  in  your 
prayers  and  the  supply  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  Jesus.”  Conscious 
as  I  am  of  innumerable  imperfections  I  must  rely  on  your  candour 
for  a  favourable  construction  of  my  conduct  and  reception  of  my 
labours.  Permit  me,  my  dear  brethren,  to  conclude  by  “  recom¬ 
mending  you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of  His  grace,  which  is  able 
to  build  you  up,  and  to  give  you  an  inheritance  among  all  them 
which  are  sanctified.” 

I  remain,  dear  brethren. 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

ROBERT  HALL. 


Burnham’s  Group  of  Churches. 

The  planting  of  new  churches  is  to-day  quite  rare,  a 
phenomenon  which  should  claim  serious  study.  But  150 
years  ago  England  was  awakened  by  the  great  Evangelical 
Revival,  so  that  groups  of  believers  gathered,  multiplied,  sent  out 
evangelists  to  plant  fresh  churches.  Around  the  metropolis  this 
was  the  more  marked,  owing  to  the  constant  inflow  of  people  to 
what  was  already  well  populated.  A  picture  of  a  group  of 
churches  may  illustrate  what  was  possible  for  one  man  of  great, 
if  singular,  abilities. 

Richard  Burnham  came  from  High  Wycombe,  where 
Calvinistic  Baptists  had  settled  into  premises  built  by  the  General 
Baptists  a  century  earlier.  At  Reading  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  Thomas  Davis,  son  of  a  Welshman  and  a  Huguenot, 
converted  at  Woolwich  by  Robert  McGregor.  Burnham  was  one 
of  seven  of  the  disciples  of  Davis  who  were  called  to  the  ministry, 
and  he  illustrates  well  three  characteristics  of  that  age’s  piety — 
the  most  extreme  Calvinism  in  doctrine,  the  modicum  of  respect 
for  the  moral  law,  the  utmost  fluency  in  preaching  and  in  the 
writing  of  hymns.  He  is  considered  here  only  as  a  founder  of 
churches. 

On  21st  April,  1778,  fifteen  members  of  Reading  were 
organised  by  Davis  into  a  new  church  at  Staines,  in  the  presence 
of  ten  other  Baptist  pastors;  and  Burnham  was  ordained  their 
minister.  The  cause  flourished,  so  that  his  reputation  soon 
reached  London,  and  he  quitted  this  church.  It  had  a  check  in 
1823,  but  was  revived  by  Pritchard  of  Keppel  street.  Under  the 
care  of  Gregory  Hawson  from  Portsea,  it  grew,  entered  new 
premises,  and  evangelized  at  Chertsey  and  Addlestone;  within 
living  memory  it  opened  also  at  Egham. 

Burnham,  however,  went  on  to  an  eventful  career  in  London. 
An  American  evangelist  had  hired  a  small  Calvinistic  Methodist 
chapel,  and  gathered  a  congregation,  but  had  departed  to  succour 
the  Seventh-day  congregation  at  Cripplegate.  The  deserted  flock 
appealed  to  Burnham,  and  they  found  a  home  just  across  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  where  they  organised  in  1780.  In  his  life-time, 
this  church  divided  into  three;  his  death  gave  rise  to  a  fourth 
church  and  a  fifth. 

The  first  change  was  in  1782,  when  Burnham  and  one  party 
hired  a  tennis  court  in  Gate  street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  whence 
they  passed  to  Edward  street  in  Soho,  and  after  the  departure  of 
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yet  another  party,  they  apparently  found  peace,  as  they  named 
the  cause  Salem.  When  John  Martin’s  church  was  presented  in 
1795  with  new  premises  on  Keppel  street,  Burnham’s  people  took 
a  lease  of  the  old  premises  on  Grafton  street  in  Westminster. 
Here  he  finished  his  course  in  October  1810;  one  epitaph  was 
placed  on  his  tomb  at  Whitefield’s  Tabernacle;  a  very  different 
estimate  was  published  by  Walter  Wilson  within  four  years.  The 
church  divided  afresh,  and  the  principal  group,  under  the  care 
of  John  Stevens  from  Boston,  rented  quarters  in  the  highly 
aristocratic  neighbourhood  of  York  street  off  Jermyn  street.  But 
in  1823  there  jvas  some  internal  revolution,  which  for  a  wonder 
does  not  seem  to  have  led  to  any  secession.  The  church  chose  to 
re-date  itself,  as  though  to  cut  loose  from  its  troubled  history, 
and  built  itself  new  premises  up  Meard’s  Court,  off  Wardour 
street  in  Soho.  Stevens  continued  till  1847 :  J.  E.  Bloomfield 
followed  after  five  years,  and  with  the  pastorate  of  J.  T.  Briscoe 
which  began  1870  we  reach  comparatively  modem  times. 

The  second  section  of  this  church  did  not  move  on  to 
Edward  street,  but  continued  to  worship  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields 
in  1790,  and  at  Chapel  street  in  1794.  Meantime  a  church  had 
been  formed  by  William  Garnish,  which  had  had  trouble  in  1793. 
Five  years  later  he  had  apparently  gathered  in  this  section,  and 
they  were  worshipping  in  Great  Castle  street.  But  by  1811  they 
were  in  the  Edward  street  premises,  vacated  by  their  sister- 
church,  with  T.  Simmonds  as  their  pastor.  Seven  years  later 
they  set  the  example  of  discarding  their  complex  past,  and 
calling  themselves  a  new  church  of  1818,  as  they  entered  Soho 
Chapel  at  406,  Oxford  street.  Only  after  the  pastorate  of 
Herbert,  Comb,  Wyard,  and  Pells,  did  J.  Wilkins  persuade  them 
to  take  the  date  1791.  Under  J.  Box  they  moved  to  Shaftesbury 
Avenue,  and  the  fine  new  premises  became  the  headquarters  of 
the  Metropolitan  Strict  Association.  But  in  1916  the  church 
sold  these  premises  to  “  Gower  Street,”  of  which  much  is  to  be 
said.  It  erected  in  1918  and  1925  new  premises  on  the  High 
Road  in  Finchley,  and  named  them  Soho  Memorial. 

The  third  section  of  Burnham’s  church  was  reinforced  by  a 
group  from  Mitchell  street,  St.  Luke’s,  which  itself  had  had  a 
most  variegated  story.  James  Upton  from  Waltham  Abbey 
organized  them  in  1785,  at  the  old  premises  in  Green  Walk; 
when  rebuilt  in  1801  the  cause  was  termed  Church  street.  To 
tell  of  the  work  done  by  his  sons  would  open  up  vistas  down 
which  we  must  not  travel.  When  the  London,  Chatham  and 
Dover  Railway  wanted  the  space,  his  name  was  commemorated 
in  the  Upton  chapel  of  1864  in  Barkham  terrace,  Lambeth  road. 
Meantime  the  church  had  given  rise  to  others,  in  Kingston  and 
Lambeth. 
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Kingston  had  seen  Josiah  Thompson,  senior,  in  his  retire¬ 
ment,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  he  did  any  work  there.  Thomas 
Mabbott,  of  Lincoln,  Spalding,  Birmingham,  Dudley,  and  Red 
Cross  street,  was  the  first  Baptist  evangelist  here,  and  in  1790 
organized  in  the  Lambeth  meeting-house  the  church  of  Kingston, 
confiding  them  next  year  to  the  care  of  Isaac  Phillimore,  who  in 
1794  became  their  first  pastor. 

A  building  on  the  Waterloo  road  being  vacated  by  adherents 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  church,  was  opened  in  1836  by  members 
of  Upton’s  church,  and  a  daughter  church  was  formed;  but  it 
did  not  live  to  come  of  age. 

The  fissiparous  church  of  Burnham  gave  rise  in  1805  to  a 
group  which  occupied  the  old  premises  at  Edward  street,  first 
under  J.  P.  Bateman,  then  under  W.  Willmott.  Andrew  Smith 
took  them  to  Brewer  street,  and  soon  after  he  went  to  Rye  in 
1821  the  church  ceased  independent  existence.  It  is  conceivable 
that  in  1823  it  re-united  with  the  parent  church,  and  thus  gave 
an  excuse  for  the  assumption  of  that  date. 

At  the  death  of  Burnham,  there  was  no  agreement  as  to  a 
successor.  Forty-five  people  left  and  established  themselves  in 
1811  on  Coventry  street.  Their  fortunes  are  obscure,  but  eight 
years  later  William  Williams  was  admitted  to  the  Board  as 
pastor  of  a  church  at  Grafton  street.  This  may  imply  that  he 
took  this  group  back  to  their  old  home  when  Stevens  vacated  it. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  survived  1847. 

Even  in  Burnham’s  life,  several  had  seceded  and  gathered 
at  Lewisham  street  near  Westminster  Abbey.  They  were  joined 
by  seceders  from  Stevens  at  York  street,  and  in  1814  they  called 
from  Liverpool  Henry  Paice.  But  he  had  not  the  Burnham 
tradition,  and  wanted  to  sing  from  Watts  as  well;  this  led  to  his 
speedy  retirement.  His  friends,  however,  bought  out  the  others 
and  recalled  him  next  year.  When  he  went  to  Wycombe, 
Christopher  Woollacott  came,  and  in  1828  opened  the  present 
home  on  Romney  street.  The  Burnham  influence  ended  in  1865, 
but  Spurgeon  re-opened  the  premises  in  the  same  year.  This 
church  is  practically  the  only  one  in  the  whole  City  of  West¬ 
minster. 


Gower  Street  Chapel. 

A  BOOKWORM  on  his  way  down  Shaftesbury  Avenue  to 
Charing  Cross  Road,  may  have  his  topographical  sense 
bewildered  as  he  passes  a  building  labelled  Gower  Street 
Memorial;  for  Gower  Street  still  runs  its  straight  and 
unblemished  course.  The  name,  however,  refers  to  a  building 
near  the  north  of  Gower  Street,  which  has  housed  three  churches, 
whose  vicissitudes  exemplify  some  of  the  difficulties  besetting 
churches  of  a  highly  Calvinistic  type. 

William  Huntingdon,  S.S.,  died  in  1813,  and  some  of  his 
followers  gathered  for  worship  in  Conway  street.  In  1819  they 
were  attracted  by  a  pedobaptist,  Henry  Fowler  of  Birmingham, 
and  next  year  they  built  this  chapel,  which  was  opened  by 
Gadsby  of  Manchester.  They  had  only  a  ninety-nine-year 
lease  of  the  ground,  had  not  paid  for  the  chapel,  so  borrowed  on 
mortgage.  Fowfer  settled  as  their  pastor  in  1821,  the  bond  being 
not  believers’  baptism,  but  hyper-Calvinism.  The  church  lost 
its  pastor  in  1838,  and  approached  Edward  Blackstock. 

He  belonged  originally  to  the  Strict  Baptist  church  at 
Wolverhampton,  but  at  Lakenheath  had  persuaded  the  church  to 
Open  Communion,  though  it  has  since  reverted  to  the  Strict 
position.  So  when  in  1818  Blackstock  desired  to  become  pastor 
of  one  of  Burnham’s  group  of  churches,  he  was  rejected.  As  a 
hyper-Calvinist,  indifferent  on  the  question  of  baptism,  he  was 
exactly  of  the  Gower  street  type,  and  he  settled.  But  William 
Gadsby  of  Manchester,  then  at  the  height  of  his  influence,  dis¬ 
approved,  and  in  1842  the  Baptists  were  invited  to  quit  the 
church.  The  weakened  community  could  not  pay  the  interest,  the 
mortgagee  foreclosed,  and  the  church  was  ejected.  This  did  not 
improve  its  cohesion,  but  part  of  it  under  Arthur  Triggs  from 
Zion  in  Waterloo  road  bought  the  remainder  of  the  lease  from 
the  mortgagee  and  re-entered.  In  1854,  however,  he  sold  the 
lease,  and  his  section  seems  to  have  disbanded. 

The  section  that  held  with  Blackstock  made  a  new  start  in 
1843,  and  found  a  home  in  Little  Portland  street.  A  further 
disruption  sent  one  party  to  Hertford  street,  another  round  Castle 
street,  George  street.  Great  Portland  street,  Lawson’s  Rooms  on 
Gower  street,  till  John  Wigmore  found  room  at  Rehoboth  on 
Ridinghouse  lane  and  united  the  fragments  in  1854  as  a  Strict 
Baptist  church.  A  sketch  of  its  later  career  appeared  in  II.,  169. 
In  October  1842  seven  Baptists  from  the  original  1813 
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church  met  in  an  upper  room  in  Gadsby’s  Yard  off  Tottenham 
Court  Road.  They  decided  to  aim  at  forming  a  Strict  Baptist 
church,  and  obtained  the  countenance  of  John  Kershaw  of  Roch¬ 
dale.  They  bought  the  lease  of  a  chapel  in  Eden  street,  off  the 
Hampstead  road,  hitherto  used  by  the  New  Connexion;  and  it 
was  opened  under  these  new  auspices  by  John  Warburton  of 
Trowbridge.  They  then  felt  strong  enough  to  form  a  church, 
and  five  men  on  25th  May,  1843,  gave  one  another  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship.  Gadsby  came  next  month  to  recognize  the  church, 
which  had  grown  to  number  twenty.  For  eleven  years  there  was 
steady  progress,  with  supplies,  and  in  1854  the  church  bought 
from  Arthur  Triggs  the  diminished  lease  of  the  Gower  street 
premises,  and  Kershaw  re-opened  it  for  them  next  year.  Within 
five  years  they  enlarged  it,  and  the  building  then  bore  the  two 
dates  1820,  1860.  Some  of  the  members  had  belonged  to  the 
original  non-Baptist  church  of  1813,  and  by  degrees  this  1843 
Baptist  church  came  to  consider  itself  a  Baptist  church  of  1820. 
The  lease  was  due  to  expire  on  24th  March,  1919,  and  so  the 
provident  church  looked  ahead  and  bought  from  another  Strict 
Baptist  church  the  freehold  chapel  on  Shaftesbury  Avenue, 
which  it  re-named  Gower  Street  Memorial,  and  occupied  in 
April  1917. 

The  Gower  street  premises,  still  bearing  the  outward 
semblance  of  a  chapel,  are  now  used  as  a  furniture-warehouse. 
In  this  they  are  rather  like  the  chapel  at  Nottingham,  where 
Carey  preached  his  famous  sermon;  but  that  is  now  doomed  to 
be  taken  down  to  improve  the  lane  on  which  it  stands. 


The  General  Baptist  Academy 
of  the  Old  Connexion. 

The  first  organized  attempt  to  train  men  for  the  Baptist 
ministry  in  London  was  made  by  the  General  Baptist 
Assembly.  The  impetus  was  given  by  the  church  of  Saffron 
Walden  and  Melboum  in  1790,  and  within  two  years  Stephen 
Freeman  agreed  to  take  pupils  at  his  house  in  Ponder’s  End, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  “  General  Baptist  Society  for  the 
Education  of  Young  Men  for  the  Ministry.”  His  only  student 
was  Benjamin  Austen,  who  ministered  at  Smarden,  and  died 
1859. 
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The  second  tutor  was  John  Evans,  the  versatile  author,  pastor, 
school-master,  LL.D.,  and  his  work  lasted  1795-1818.  He 
equipped  Thomas  Pine  of  Maidstone,  who  does  not  seem  to  have 
held  any  pastorate.  Thomas  Sadler,  minister  at  Horsham  1801- 
1839.  William  Moon,  Deptford,  1803-1823.  W.  Thomas  died 
soon,  and  David  Thomas  by  1819.  John  Baker,  Chatham,  1816. 
John  Cundill.  George  Smallfield  was  not  only  minister,  but 
printer  of  the  Monthly  Repository.  George  Culmer  Pound  was 
at  Dover  1809-41,  dying  1866.  J.  W.  Morris  worked  at  York, 
Lewes  and  Dean  Row  till  death  in  1843.  W.  R.  Jones  at 
Chichester  and  Trowbridge.  John  Philpot  and  W.  Dobel  held  no 
pastorates  recorded.  Joseph  Bane  was  at  Aylsham  1817-1848, 
one  of  the  few  who  served  Calvinist  churches.  W.  H.  Creaton 
to  Leicestershire.  T.  L.  Taylor,  Billingshurst  1818-20.  John 
Thomas  died  soon.  W.  Kite  at  Ditchling,  Hurst  Green,  Rol- 
venden,  Dover.  C.  P.  Valentine  returned  to  farm  life.  W. 
Brown  left  no  mark.  Edwin  Chapman  at  Billingshurst,  Chatham, 
Deptford,  Stamford  street. 

James  Gilchrist  was  the  third  tutor,  1818-1827,  and  trained 
six  men,  besides  one  who  did  not  finish  his  course.  James 
Taplin  never  served  a  Baptist  church,  but  many  Unitarian 
churches.  J.  O.  Squier  went  to  Edinburgh,  Saffron  Walden, 
Deptford,  Headcorn,  and  Unitarian  churches.  T.  F.  Thomas  to 
Chatham,  Ipswich,  &c.  W.  Chinnock,  after  five  years  at 
Billingshurst,  became  a  schoolmaster.  John  Marten  to  Canter¬ 
bury,  Dover,  Saffron  Walden,  Peckham.  Jerom  Murch  to  Diss 
and  Bath,  then  turned  to  municipal  life. 

Benjamin  Mardon  was  fourth  tutor,  1828-55.  J.  C.  Means 
served  the  original  White’s  Alley  church,  then  in  Southwark, 
Chatham,  and  the  church  now  at  Winchmore  Hill.  James  Cook 
to  Long  Sutton  and  Cranbrook.  J.  A.  Briggs  to  Dover,  Rolven- 
den,  Bessels  Green,  Headcorn,  and  Unitarian  churches.  Thomas 
Sadler,  Unitarian  churches  only.  J.  L.  Short  to  Dover,  then 
Unitarian.  John  Hill  to  Cranbrook  and  Chichester.  Edward 
Hall  to  Battle,  Cranbrook,  Billingshurst,  then  Leeds  town 
missionary.  W.  Matthews  to  Huddersfield,  Horsham,  Hull, 
Yeovil,  and  Lincoln.  Hill  died  at  the  age  of  83  in  1876, 
apparently  the  last  of  these  students.  It  is  not  clear  that  any  fifth 
tutor  was  appointed. 


Some  Recent  Baptist  Books. 

'THE  Life  and  Faith  of  the  Baptists.  By  H.  Wheeler 
^  Robinson,  M.A.,  D.D.,  184  pages  and  index,  5s.  Methuen. 

Dr.  Jacks  is  editing  a  series  in  which  the  varieties  of  Chris¬ 
tian  expression  among  men  of  differing  communions  are  being  set 
forth,  so  that  sane  and  trustworthy  accounts  may  be  had  with  a 
minimum  of  controversy.  Principal  Robinson  has  well  earned 
his  right  to  be  our  spokesman.  And  he  has  well  chosen  an 
unusual  form  of  description. 

This  age  demands  facts  before  theories;  and  Englishmen 
especially  do  things  first,  then  afterwards  (if  ever)  try  to  under¬ 
stand  their  relation  and  meaning.  So  eight  pictures  of  Baptist 
life  are  here  drawn  first.  They  are  very  various;  a  boy,  his 
soldier-uncle,  a  social  leformer,  a  teacher,  a  woman  author,  a 
school-master,  a  preacher,  and  the  inner  life  of  a  church  as  shown 
in  its  minutes  dealing  with  discipline  and  hymn-singing.  Of  the 
people,  only  three  were  ministers,  and  two  of  these  are  better 
known  in  other  capacities;  this  choice  shows  what  we  mean  by 
the  priesthood  of  All  believers.  What  other  communion  would 
have  selected  a  group  with  no  theologian,  no  ecclesiastical  states¬ 
man?  An  Anglo-Catholic  from  these  sixty  pages  will  get  many 
glimpses  into  the  real  character  of  Baptist  life,  and  may  marvel  at 
the  difference  in  tone  from  his  own  circle. 

Then  come  four  chapters  to  emphasize  four  characteristics. 
The  first  is  the  importance  we  attach  to  conversion,  personal 
direct  response  to  God’s  call ;  and  the  way  we  impress  this  at  the 
psychological  moment,  by  baptism.  Then  our  doctrine  of  the 
Church  is  unfolded.  Next  the  object  of  the  Church,  to  win  more 
adherents  for  Christ.  And  our  intense  love  of  liberty.  Other 
people  believe  in  these  things,  and  even  combine  one  or  two;  to 
us  they  are  the  cornerstones  of  our  faith. 

We  may  for  our  own  profit  study  half  the  final  chapter, 
which  deals  with  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  Baptists. 
Friendly  observers  tell  us  that  our  very  emphasis  on  these  points, 
especially  the  first,  bars  re-union  and  keeps  us  isolated :  that  we 
under-estimate  the  divine  impartation  of  grace;  that  our 
organisation  is  too  crude  for  us  to  utilise  our  latent  powers ;  that 
we  do  not  train  and  use  our  young  people ;  that  we  tend  to  undue 
literalism  of  interpretation.  We  cannot  but  recognise  the  truths 
in  these  kindly  warnings,  and  Dr.  Robinson  suggests  how  we  may 
be  able  to  profit  by  them,  and  enrich  our  life.  It  is  one  of  the 
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great  merits  of  this  volume  that  there  is  no  assumption  of  our 
superiority  at  every  point;  and  thus  while  we  may  amend  our 
ways  by  attention  to  this  half  of  the  chapter,  others  may  gather 
hints  from  the  other  half,  won  by  its  truly  Christian  tone. 

W.  T.  W. 

The  Permanent  Value  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  By  H.  J- 
Flowers,  B.A.,  B.D.  7s.  6d.  Allen  and  Unwin. 

A  book  of  this  kind  is  much  needed.  Although  the  Ten 
Commandments  are  prefaced  with  a  clear  statement  that  they 
were  for  a  people  brought  out  of  Egypt,  they  are  often  painted 
on  the  walls  of  churches  in  England,  bearing  no  relation  to  Egypt. 
Although  our  Lord  expressly  criticised  some  of  them  as  inade¬ 
quate,  and  although  He  offered  Two  Commandments  as 
fundamental  and  all-sufficient,  yet  Christian  catechisms  try  to 
teach  duty  under  these  ten  heads.  Frank  dealing  is  decidedly 
in  place  :  and  the  title  of  this  book  promises  it. 

The  author  has  shown  to  our  readers  how  he  is  at  home 
in  Pauline  thought,  and  his  competent  handling  of  Paul’s  Greek. 
Here  he  reveals  himself  as  equipped  in  Hebrew,  and  in  Hebrew 
thought.  He  is.  truly  Pauline  in  using  plainness  of  speech,  so  that 
there  is  no  vague  ambiguity  in  his  exposition.  If  there  be  a  very 
clear  statement  of  views  that  will  surprise  some  old-fashioned 
stalwarts,  in  language  that  is  not  highly  theological  or  conven¬ 
tional,  yet  there  is  no  reticence  as  to  the  seat  and  source  of 
authority  to-day.  “  All  authority  is  given  to  Me,”  was  the  explicit 
claim  of  the  risen  Christ :  and  this  is  stated  in  other  Biblical 
terms  here,  as  that  He  is  our  Lord  and  King. 

The  Master  and  His  .Men.  Studies  in  Christian  Enterprise. 
By  F.  Townley  Lord,  D.D.  (Carey  Press,  3^.  6d.) 

One  of  the  dominant  arguments  for  Christianity,  if  not  the 
supreme  argument,  is  found  in  the  appeal  to  the  Church’s  history 
and  the  witness  of  the  Christian  experience.  In  this  stimulating 
book,  Dr.  Lord  shows  us  the  Church  starting  out  on  her 
adventurous  voyage,  “  not  heavily  loaded  with  formal  enactments, 
detailed  schemes,  and  credal  statements,”  and  yet,  as  the  years 
rolled  by,  expressing  Christian  enthusiasm  in  a  hundred  ways. 
With  keen  insight,  he  discusses  the  men  and  women  who,  in 
different  ages,  “  have  caught  a  vision  of  the  splendour  of  Christ 
and  set  out  to  reflect  that  splendour  to  their  own  world  and  in 
their  own  way.”  We  realise  afresh  our  immense  debt  to  that 
first  strange  group  who  companioned  with  the  Master  and  gave 
us  those  literary  records  without  which  we  cannot  conceive 
Christian  history. 
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The  chapter  on  the  conflict  with  imperial  power  is  arresting 
and  inspiring.  To-day,  the  Christian  belief  in  immortality  is 
possibly  not  stressed  as  it  should  be,  but  it  was  this  strong 
conviction  which  helped  the  men  who  would  not  bow  the  knee  to 
Caesar  “  all  along  the  tortured  way  and  through  the  arena  or  the 
flames  to  the  Other  Side.”  With  sustained  interest,  we  follow 
Dr.  Lord  as  he  writes  of  the  men  who  forsook  the  world — 
impelled  thereto  by  a  yearning  for  simplicity  of  life,  an  illustration 
of  the  continual  action  and  reaction  between  the  life  of  the 
spirit  and  the  life  of  organisation;  of  the  Friars  who,  on  the 
open  road,  found  “  a  Nature  and  a  Humanity  responsive  to  their 
call  ”  ;  of  the  men  who  sailed  to  heathen  lands  and  of  the  men 
who  carried  the  gospel  to  the  slums.  These  men  followed  great 
ideals.  But  ideals  are  not  enough;  there  must  be  the  dynamic 
to  urge  to  their  pursuit.  And  the  dynamic  which  inspired  these 
men  was  their  divine  constraint.  They  knew  Christ  as  Saviour 
and  Teacher  and  could  not  “  refrain  from  an  attempt  to  make 
that  experience  known  to  others.”  In  his  final  chapter.  Dr.  Lord 
reminds  us  that  “  the  youth  of  our  Christian  Churches  to-day 
enter  into  a  heritage  which  cannot  be  excelled  in  any  other 
society  in  the  world  ”  and  he  discusses  four  prominent  features 
of  our  religious  life  :  (1)  The  atmosphere  of  religious  freedom; 
(2)  The  new  intellectual  standards ;  (3)  The  restless  spirit  of 
present  day  life ;  (4)  The  new  unity  of  the  world. 

Scholarship  breathes  on  every  page,  but  it  is  scholarship  that 
does  not  terrify.  For  Dr.  Lord  knows  the  youth  and  the  thinking 
man  of  to-day,  and  to  them  his  musical  style,  with  its  vivid 
poetry  in  words  fitly  joined,  will  make  a  particular  appeal.  The 
book  is  well  produced  by  the  Carey  Press  and  deserves  wide 
circulation. 

SEYMOUR  J.  PRICE. 

Christ  and  Money.  By  Hugh  Martin,  M.A.  (Student 
Christian  Movement,  Zs.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  comparatively  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  this  important  and  most  practical  problem  in  traditional 
Christian  teaching.  Mr.  Hugh  Martin  is  a  wholehearted  believer 
in  the  practicability  of  the  Christian  Gospel :  he  is  anxious  that 
the  Christianity  of  our  time  should  leave  its  ennobling  influence 
in  the  sphere  of  economics,  and  although  he  has  not  written 
this  book  in  the  interests  of  any  particular  theory,  it  is  clear  that 
he  is  very  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  order  of  things.  He 
believes  that  already  the  Spirit  of  Christ  has  found  an  entrance 
into  our  commercial  and  industrial  life,  and  to  read  this  book 
is  to  realise  that  he  has  made  a  contribution  to  the  subject  which 
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is  far  greater  than  his  own  modest  claims.  From  a  consideration 
of  the  value  of  money  he  proceeds  to  a  brief  but  clear  treatment 
of  the  Teaching  of  Jesus,  and  then  has  some  straight  things  to 
say  about  property.  “  The  tradition  of  the  Church  from  the 
days  of  the  Apostles  till  now  is  that  all  property  is  held  in  trust. 
The  owners  have  to  answer  to  God  for  its  use.  There  is  no 
moral  standing  in  bare  possession.”  Particularly  valuable  is  his 
chapter  on  personal  expenditure.  He  will  not  lay  down  rules — 
“  It  is  a  matter  of  the  spirit  ” — ^but  he  stresses  the  idea  of 
stewardship,  condemns  luxurious  expenditure,  advises  the 
Christian  duty  of  saving  and  provision  for  age,  and  has  some 
fine  things  to*  say  about  systematic  giving  to  the  work  of  the 
Church  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Altogether  this  is  a  healthy 
book  which  may  be  specially  recommended  to  the  young  people 
of  our  churches.  Its  clear  style  and  Adrile  treatment  should 
commend  it  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 


Lausanne  and  Stockholm. 

'^''HESE  two  towns  are  becoming  famous  for  international 

X  conferences  and  treaties.  We  are  thinking  of  the  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  which  met  in  August  last  at 
Lausanne,  and  of  the  Baptist  World  Congress  which  met  in  1923 
at  Stockholm.  The  former  was  convened  after  seven  years 
preparation,  to  study  and  discuss  the  differences  of  doctrine  and 
organisation  among  the  Churches,  with  a  view  to  preparing  the 
way  for  unity.  Baptists  met  to  evince  our  actual  fellowship,  to 
learn  more  of  one  another,  to  consider  actual  work  and  envisage 
desirable  progress. 

From  Lausanne  there  will  be  issued  five  Reports  :  the  first  is 
unanimous,  on  the  Message  of  the  Church,  the  Gospel;  the 
others  are  simply  “  to  register  the  apparent  level  of  fundamental 
agreements  within  the  Conference,  and  the  grave  points  of 
disagreements  remaining;  also  to  suggest  certain  lines  of  thought 
which  may  in  future  lead  to  a  fuller  measure  of  agreement.” 
These  four  deal  w’ith  the  Nature  of  the  Church,  the  Common 
Confession  of  Faith,  the  Ministry,  the  Sacraments.  A  sixth  was 
drafted  on  Unity,  in  Relation  to  Existing  Divisions;  but  it  was 
not  even  received,  and  was  remanded  to  a  Continuation 
Committee.  From  Stockholm  four  years  ago  we  issued  only  one 
similar  document,  a  Statement  of  Baptist  principles  and  purposes 
to  the  Christians  and  peoples  of  the  world.  When  the  Lausanne 
reports  are  available  for  the  careful  study  they  deserve,  we  shall 
be  able  to  compare  better. 

Yet  even  now  it  is  possible  to  note  certain  broad  facts.  At 
Lausanne  there  were  official  representatives  of  many  churches. 
The  Church  Times  special  correspondent  wrote  that  the  pre¬ 
ponderant  element  numerically  consisted  of  delegates  from  the 
Protestant  Churches  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  of  every  type 
from  the  Methodist  to  the  Congregationalist  and  the  Quaker — 
only  the  Baptists  were  absent — together  with  the  Lutherans  from 
Germany  and  the  Nordic  lands,  and  French  Calvinists.  We  have 
gone  through  the  lists  as  available,  and  we  note  also  an  important 
group  from  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Cyprus,  Athens,  Georgia  and 
Armenia.  But  we  wish  to  emphasise  that  at  Stockholm  native 
Baptists  came  from  Austria,  Burma,  Finland,  Holland,  Italy, 
Lithuania  and  Spain — none  of  which  countries  appeared  at 
Lausanne,  even  by  missionaries.  It  is  an  obvious  fact  that 
Baptists  were  represented  from  many  more  countries  than  were 
found  at  Lausanne. 

On  most  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  Switzerland,  Baptists  have 
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made  up  their  minds  long  ago,  and  have  spoken  clearly.  Our 
own  Baptist  Union  responded  at  Leeds  last  year  to  the  Lambeth 
Appeal  quite  immistakably,  and  we  saw  no  object  in  going  to  talk 
over  the  same  things  again.  The  one  thing  that  might  have  been 
gained  would  be  to  compel  attention  to  our  views ;  we  know  the 
Catholic  views  already,  and  know  that  they  are  irreconcilable 
with  ours.  The  Roman  Catholics  were  quite  as  clear  and  honest, 
and  they  also  refused  to  send  any  representatives,  for  the  same 
reasons. 

The  action  of  the  Orthodox  Churches  commands  equal  respect. 
Last  quarter  we  called  attention  to  the  impregnable  historic 
position  of  the  four  Greek  patriarchates,  as  well  as  to  their 
numerical  insignificance.  The  Most  Reverend  Metropolitan 
Stefan,  of  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  issued  a  careful  statement  in  the  name 
of  all  the  Orthodox  Churches,  quite  at  the  beginning,  to  say  that 
they  could  not  decline  to  bear  their  testimony  and  to  point  out 
the  road  of  salvation,  but  to  say  that  they  did  not  hope  to  do  more 
in  co-operative  work  than  to  prevent  the  de-Christianisation  of 
European  society.  The  various  Orthodox  Churches  did  send 
delegates  on  that  understanding.  We  cannot  but  note  in  passing 
that  the  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  was 
represented  by  two  Greeks  from  London,  one  from  Leipzig  and 
one  from  Lausanne  itself.  They  were  by  no  means  satisfied; 
Stefan  himself  left,  and  every  other  delegate  signed  a  declaration 
from  which  we  take  a  few  sentences  wherewith  most  men  will 
concur : — 

“  Reports  on  the  Nature  of  the  Church  and  upon  the  Common 
Confession  of  the  Faith  of  the  Church.  The  drafting  of  these 
two  latter  was  carried  out  on  a  basis  of  compromise  between 
what,  in  our  understanding,  are  conflicting  ideas  and  meanings, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  an  external  agreement  in  the  letter.  .  .  We 
cannot  conceive  how  agreement  can  be  made  possible  between 
two  conceptions  which  agree  that  the  existence  of  the  ministry 
of  the  Church  is  by  the  Will  of  Christ,  but  differ  as  to  whether 
that  ministry  was  instituted  by  Christ  Himself  in  its  three  degrees 
of  Bishop,  Priest,  and  Deacon.  In  the  same  way  we  judge  there 
to  be  no  practical  value  in  an  agreed  formula  as  to  the  necessity 
of  Sacraments  in  the  Church,  when  there  is  a  fundamental 
difference  between  the  Churches,  not  only  in  regard  to  their 
number,  but  also  as  to  their  general  significance,  as  to  their 
particular  essential  nature,  and  as  to  their  particular  effects.  .  . 
We  should  view  with  satisfaction  a  partial  re-union  of  those 
Churches  which  share  the  same  principles,  as  a  precedent  to 
to  general  re-union.” 

With  that  very  explicit  statement,  the  Orthodox  representatives 
practically  withdrew.  Verily  extremes  meet;  Baptists  and 
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Orthodox  and  Catholics  see  clearly  enough  that  Union  is 
impossible  on  a  grand  scale ;  that  Lutherans,  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  Congregationalists,  heal  their  internal  divisions  is  quite 
feasible;  and  the  process  may  go  further,  as  in  Canada  and 
South  India.  But  there  are  quite  opposite  views  on  fundamental 
questions  :  it  is  dishonest  to  cloak  them  in  ambiguous  formulas, 
as  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley  declared  :  and  the  Orthodox  delegates 
voiced  our  own  conviction,  “  in  matters  of  faith  and  conscience 
there  is  no  room  for  compromise.” 

That  is  a  lesson  that  might  be  taken  to  heart  by  many 
Anglicans.  Some  of  the  sharpest  repartees  were  between  Bishop 
Gore  and  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  And  if  some  Anglicans 
flattered  themselves  that  their  communion  was  going  to  be 
accepted  as  a  bridge  between  two  parties,  they  were  politely 
reminded  by  a  Congregationalist  that  in  America  they  numbered 
barely  a  million,  whereas  there  were  twenty-six  million  non- 
episcopal  Protestants  who  were  linked  by  fellowship  which  they 
desired  their  Episcopalian  brethren  to  share.  And  a  Methodist 
bishop  from  India  less  politely  said  he  was  not  going  to  have  his 
orders  tinkered  with  by  any  Anglican  bishop. 

We  would  rather  bring  to  remembrance  our  own  clear-cut 
convictions.  While  w'e  in  Britain  have  expressed  them  more 
recently,  and  the  “  Faith  of  the  Baptists  ”  was  well  set  out  at 
Leeds,  and  has  been  well  expounded  and  illustrated  in  a  book 
by  the  president  of  our  own  Historical  Society,  yet  it  is  better  to 
quote  from  an  utterance  that  is  international — not  to  say 
“  (Ecumenical.”  For  at  Stockholm  in  1923  there  assembled  2,384 
Baptist  delegates  accredited  from  thirty-seven  different  countries; 
and  the  Message  was  sent  out  with  only  one  dissentient. 

“  We  rejoice  that  the  spiritual  unity  of  all  believers  is  a  blessed 
reality,  not  dependent  upon  organisation  or  ceremonies.  .  .  . 
Baptists  cannot  consent  to  any  form  of  union  which  impairs  the 
rights  of  the  individual  believer.  We  cannot  unite  with  others  in 
any  centralized  ecclesiastical  organisation  wielding  power  over 
the  individual  conscience.  We  cannot  accept  the  sacerdotal  con¬ 
ception  of  the  ministry  which  involves  the  priesthood  of  a  class 
with  special  powers  for  transmitting  grace.  We  cannot  accept 
the  conception  of  ordination  made  valid  through  a  historic 
succession  in  the  ministry.  .  .  Christian  unity,  therefore,  can  only 
come  through  obedience  to  the  will  of  Christ  as  revealed  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  Baptists  must  ever  take  as  their  sole, 
sufficient,  certain  and  authoritative  guide.  .  .  Primarily,  their 
duty  is  to  make  known  the  will  of  Christ  and  secure  the  willing 
submission  of  men  to  Him,  as  set  forth  in  the  gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God.” 


W.  T.  WHITLEY. 


The  Unity  of  the  Church. 

A  Study  in  Ephesians  iv.  1-6. 

The  dominant  theme  of  this  section  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  is  the  imity  of  all  Christians  in  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Throughout  the  letter,  the  assumption  has  been  made 
that  Greeks  and  Jews  alike  are  embraced  in  the  gracious  purpose 
of  God  and  are  received  into  the  Church  on  the  same  terms. 
That  fact  has  already  been  noticed  by  Paul,  and  its  theological 
cmd  ethical  implications  drawn  out.  But  that  was  not  the  only 
unity  demanded,  although  in  the  early  church  it  was  the  one  for 
the  recognition  of  which  the  greatest  fight  had  to  be  made.  The 
whole  truth  of  the  Christian  Gospel  depended  upon  its 
universality.  The  national  distinctions  which  tended  to  cut  sheer 
across  it  had  to  be  cleared  out  of  the  way.  That  had  already 
been  done.  But  there  were  other  methods  of  bringing  about 
disunity.  First  of  all,  social  distinctions  began  to  cause  trouble, 
and  Christian  preachers  had  to  show  that  rich  and  poor  were  one 
in  Christ,  and  that  the  wealthy  and  the  high-born  had  no  special 
prerogatives  before  God  That  particular  trouble  comes  before 
our  notice  in  1  Cor.  and  in  the  Epistle  of  James.  Also,  distinc¬ 
tions  were  made  between  the  spiritual  capacities  of  men,  and 
some  began  to  look  upon  themselves  as  being  of  an  essentially 
higher  order  than  others.  The  signs  of  this  are  shown  even  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  they  come  out  more  clearly  in  later  days. 
Thirdly,  distinction  began  to  be  made  between  the  various 
spiritual  gifts.  Some  were  ranked  higher  than  others.  Instead 
of  gifts  leading  to  thankfulness  and  humility  in  the  recipients  of 
them,  they  rather  led  to  pride  and  vainglory.  This  trouble  comes 
before  us  in  1  Cor.  and  in  this  section  of  the  Ephesian  letter. 
Paul,  however,  does  not  keep  rigidly  to  his  subject.  He  branches 
out  into  the  wider  subject  of  the  essential  unity  which  should 
bind  together  all  Christians  in  the  work  of  the  Church. 

In  some  measure,  the  discussion  arises  incidentally.  The  whole 
of  chapter  iii.,  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  it,  is  an 
aside.  It  has  all  been  called  forth  in  exposition  of  a  word,  a 
word  in  which  Paul  describes  himself  as  the  bondservant  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  the  sake  of  the  Gentiles.  After  the  discussion 
of  the  unity  of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  chapter  ii.,  Paul  evidently,  to 
judge  by  iii.  1,  and  iv.  1,  had  intended  to  pass  on  by  urging 
the  Christian  Church  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace.  This  phrase  brought  to  his  mind  the  fact  that  it  was 
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not  only  nationality  and  religious  tradition  that  kept  people  apart. 
All  kinds  of  pride  and  prejudice  lead  to  disharmony.  And  so 
once  and  for  all,  he  decides  to  discuss  the  whole  subject.  And 
he  does  it  in  an  extremely  able  and  interesting  fashion. 

In  spite  of  isolated  difficulties,  the  main  movement  of  his 
thought  is  clear.  There  are  four  stages  in  the  argument.  (1) 
The  theme  for  discussion,  1-3.  (2)  The  great  unities  of  the 

Church,  4-6.  (3)  Spiritual  gifts  and  their  purpose,  7-13.  (4) 

The  goal  towards  which  all  Christians  should  be  marching,  14-16. 

I. 

First  of  all,  he  says,  “  I  therefore,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord, 
beseech  you  to  walk  worthily  of  the  calling  wherewith  ye  were 
called,  with  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long-suffering  for¬ 
bearing  one  another  in  love,  giving  diligence  to  keep  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.”  This  is  simply  the  thesis  of  the 
passage.  But  there  are  a  few  points  in  it  that  are  worthy  of 
notice. 

(1)  The  words,  “the  prisoner  of  the  Lord”  would  have  a 
telling  effect  on  Paul’s  hearers.  He  is  in  prison.  He  is  in  prison 
because  of  his  work  for  Jesus  Christ.  He  believes  that  his 
persecution  will  lead  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel.  Moreover, 
he  knows  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  his  imprisonment  is 
that  he  has  always  tried  to  show  the  union  of  all  men  in  Christ. 
He  uses  his  present  evil  position  with  telling  effect.  He  does 
not  command  more  than  he  is  prepared  to  do  himself.  He  has 
had  to  practice  meekness  and  lowliness  of  spirit.  And  all  through 
his  life,  he  has  been  trying  to  learn  the  hard  lesson  of  suffering 
fools  gladly  and  of  forbearing  with  those  who  opposed  him. 
The  high  level  of  Paul’s  ethical  teaching  indicates  the  high  level 
of  his  own  moral  life. 

(2)  There  were  several  reasons  why  he  should  stress  the 
particular  virtues  of  forbearance  and  humility.  He  was  wise 
enough  to  see  that,  so  far  as  the  relations  of  church  members  to 
each  other  are  concerned,  it  is  just  those  virtues  that  need 
emphasising.  Nothing  hinders  the  progress  of  the  Christian 
Church  so  much  as  the  inability  of  Christians  to  honour  each 
other  and  to  live  at  peace  with  each  other.  That  was  as  true  in 
the  time  of  Paul  as  it  is  to-day.  And  the  Apostle  was  not 
satisfied  with  being  an  evangelist :  he  was  determined  to  be  a 
church-builder.  Also,  he  knew  how  easy  it  was  to  be  spiritually 
proud.  His  hearers  were  possessed  of  many  remarkable  gifts, 
and  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  look  upon  their  gifts  as  a  sign 
of  the  special  favour  of  God  and  for  them  to  lord  it  over  their 
less  fortunate  brethren.  That,  in  fact,  is  exactly  what  happened. 
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Further,  there  is  no  danger  besetting  the  spiritual  life  more  than 
the  danger  of  subjectivism.  There  is  a  tendency  to  lose  sight 
of  God  and  to  occupy  ourselves  with  our  own  state  of  soul. 
It  is  fatally  easy  for  the  practice  of  the  presence  of  God  to  go 
off  into  mere  soul  culture.  And  lastly,  Paul  had  just  been 
speaking  of  the  grace  of  God  and  His  power  to  do  for  us  far 
more  than  we  can  ask  or  think.  In  Christ,  we  have  received 
tremendous  spiritual  blessings  and  have  been  raised  up  to  great 
honours.  But  our  wealth  is  not  the  result  of  our  own  exertions  : 
it  is  the  gift  of  God.  It  is  through  God,  and  through  God  alone, 
that  we  are  what  we  are.  And  it  behoves  us  to  be  humble.  The 
sense  of  the  greatness  and  graciousness  of  God  ought  to  fill  us 
with  reverence  and  Godly  fear. 

(3)  Humility  and  meekness,  patience  and  the  forbearing  of 
each  other  in  love  are  distinctively  Christian  virtues.  The  Bible 
as  a  whole  emphasises  the  greatness  and  the  love  of  God,  and 
calls  for  humility  and  the  suppression  of  all  pride.  It  is  no  mere 
negative  virtue  that  is  asked  for,  but  rather  a  true  estimate  of 
ourselves  and  of  the  greatness  of  God.  All  the  gifts  of  God  to 
us  are  conditioned  by  our  work  for  the  community.  To  walk 
worthily  of  our  calling  and  to  walk  in  lowliness  and  meekness 
are,  in  Christian  ethics,  almost  synonymous  terms.  In  paganism, 
humility  was  not  a  virtue  at  all.  The  particular  virtue  of 
classical  paganism  was  self-reliance,  magnanimity,  having  a 
sufficient  sense  of  your  own  importance  and  your  own  place  in 
the  world.  This  sprang  from  the  deification  of  human  nature, 
the  lack  of  any  real  knowledge  of  the  gracious  purpose  of  God 
and  the  absence  of  the  sense  of  sin.  The  only  thing  that  kept 
the  pagan  humble  was  the  fear  of  the  envy  of  the  gods. 
Humility,  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  term,  depends  upon  three 
facts,  (a)  the  recognition  of  the  revelation  of  God’s  love  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  particularly  the  personal  humility  and 
dependence  upon  God  shown  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Himself ;  (b) 
the  deepened  sense  of  sin  created  by  our  experience  of  Jesus 
Christ;  and  (c)  the  recognition  of  the  over-ruling  providence  of 
God  and  of  our  own  weakness  and  creaturely  dependence.  It  is 
only  when  those  three  facts  are  all  preserved  that  the  Christian 
ethic  of  humility  can  be  firmly  established  or  adequately  defined. 

Two  more  points  need  to  be  noticed,  (a)  Humility  is  stressed 
here,  not  as  a  personal  so  much  as  a  social  virtue.  It  is  only 
the  humility  that  sees  that  all  men  can  be  gifted  by  the  Spirit 
that  can  really  build  up  the  life  of  the  Church,  (b)  Humility 
must  spring  from  love.  Christians  must  not  merely  bear  with 
each  other ;  they  must  forbear  with  one  another  in  love.  There 
is  no  virtue  more  easy  to  counterfeit  than  humility.  It  is  only 
when  it  springs  from  love  that  it  is  pure  and  enduring. 
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(4)  The  Church  needs  many  gifts.  Some  are  more  spectacular 
than  others,  some  of  more  immediate  advantage,  some  more 
profitable  for  the  effectual  building  up  of  the  Church.  But  all 
alike  are  the  gift  of  God.  Spiritual  pride  is  of  all  pride  the  most 
contemptible.  Every  kind  of  intellectual  endowment,  every  sort 
of  temperament,  every  phase  of  spiritual  experience,  is  necessary 
to  the  full  life  of  the  Church.  And  the  Church  must  be  readv 
to  receive  all  the  gifts  that  are  thrown  into  its  treasury  without 
making  invidious  distinctions  between  them. 

(5)  One  of  the  many  remarkable  things  in  this  Epistle  is  the 
idea  of  the  Church  as  a  corporate  unity.  In  his  earlier  letters, 
Paul  had  much  to  say  concerning  particular  Churches,  but  the 
conception  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  as  one  body  in  Christ  rarely 
comes  before  us,  and  even  then  only  in  a  tentative  form. 
What  is  characteristic  in  Ephesians  is  the  conception  of  the 
universal  Church,  the  body  of  Christ,  the  divinely  chosen 
instrument  for  bringing  all  men  to  God. 

It  is  natural  that  there  should  have  been  delay  in  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  First  of  all,  for  a 
long  time,  there  was  a  close  connection  between  the  Synagogue 
and  the  members  of  the  Church.  The  clear  opposition  between 
them  was  not  seen  readily.  It  was  impossible  therefore  for  a 
distinctive  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church  to  be  built  up. 
There  was  no  Christian  Church  :  there  were  only  Christian 
congregations.  And  so,  in  the  earlier  letters  of  Paul,  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  are  raised  deal  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
separate  bodies  of  Christian  people  rather  than  with  the  wider 
problems  of  the  Church  as  a  whole.  But,  even  in  that  case,  in 
Corinthians,  for  example,  Paul  shows  that  he  is  working  towards 
a  conception  of  the  universal  Church.  The  local  congregation  is 
part  of  a  great  body  and  is  urged  to  preserve  intercourse  with 
and  to  accept  guidance  from  other  local  congregations.  The 
practice  of  other  Churches  should  act  both  as  a  stimulus  and  as 
a  restraint  upon  the  separate  local  community.  It  was  only  when 
the  opposition  between  Church  and  Synagogue  was  made  plain, 
that  the  way  was  open  for  the  conception  of  the  Christian  Church 
as,  in  its  entirety,  the  Body  of  Christ. 

The  delay  in  the  formulation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
was  also  due  to  the  intense  way  in  which  Paul  regarded  the 
questions  of  religion.  When  he  was  speaking  as  a  Christian 
rather  than  as  a  theologian,  the  personal  note  was  uppermost. 
The  individual  has  personal  fellowship  with  Christ.  The 
regenerating  power  of  God  acts  directly  upon  men,  without  the 
medium  of  institution  or  sacrament.  When  he  is  speaking  in 
his  own  personal  capacity,  and  giving  expression  to  the  realities 
of  his  own  personal  life,  he  is  intensely  individualistic.  He  is 
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moral  and  spiritual  in  tone  all  the  time.  It  is  only  when  he  is 
speaking  as  a  theologian,  that  he  becomes  an  ecclesiastic  and  a 
sacramentarian.  At  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  his  purpose 
was  to  bring  men  individually  into  saving  contact  with  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  only  theology  he  had  was  one  of  salvation.  It 
was  not  until  many  Christian  communities  had  been  founded, 
and  the  need  was  seen  of  their  uniting  in  the  common  task  of 
evangelism,  that  the  data  were  present  for  building  up  a  theology 
of  the  Church. 

Another  reason  which  delayed  the  forming  of  a  theology  of  the 
Church  lay  in  the  eschatological  temper  of  the  earliest  believers. 
Christ  was  coming  again  soon  in  physical  form.  The  evil  world 
would  come  to  an  end  and  the  saints  would  be  caught  up  to  meet 
the  Lord.  There  was  no  call  to  think  through  the  idea  of  the 
Church,  since  within  a  few  years  at  most,  there  would  be  no 
Church  on  earth.  It  was  only  when  events  proved  the  early 
expectations  to  be  wrong,  and  it  was  seen  that  the  life  of 
Christianity  was  to  last  much  longer  than  had  once  been 
anticipated  that  the  position  of  the  Church  as  such  began  to 
demand  attention. 

There  were  several  reasons  which  led  Paul  to  lay  so  much 
stress  on  the  Church  in  his  later  days.  First,  he  owed  a  good 
deal  to  his  Jewish  training.  The  Jews  had  always  looked  upon 
Israel  as  being  chosen  out  by  divine  favour  to  be  the  people  of 
God,  and  through  that  choice,  as  sharing  in  certain  privileges. 
At  first,  the  Christian  still  remained  a  Jew  in  faith,  and  his 
Christian  confession  did  not  absolve  him  from  loyalty  to  the  laws 
of  Moses.  He  shared  in  all  the  privileges  of  the  historic  Israel, 
and  in  addition  to  them,  had  the  privileges  attaching  to  those 
who  believed  in  Christ.  It  was  not  until  Gentiles  were  admitted 
into  the  Christian  community  without  circumcision,  and  the 
irreconcilable  antagonism  between  the  two  communities  had  been 
shown,  that  the  Church  began  to  regard  herself  as  a  new  Israel, 
a  spiritual  Israel,  possessing  greater  blessings  even  than  the  old. 
But  the  idea  of  the  corporate  Israel  was  preserved.  Under  the 
old  covenant,  it  was  only  as  an  Israelite  that  the  individual  shared 
in  the  blessings  of  the  covenant.  The  blessings  belonged  to  the 
community,  and  to  the  individual  only  as  part  of  the  community. 
In  Paul  also,  when  he  speaks  as  a  theologian  rather  than  as  a 
man  of  faith,  the  corporation  is  stressed.  The  assembly  of  Israel 
and  that  of  Christ  might  be  contrasted,  but  in  each  case,  the 
blessings  are  thought  to  be  given  to  the  assembly  rather  than  to 
the  individual.  The  Church  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  ruled  over  by 
the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  cannot  come  to  anyone  outside  of  the 
Church.  The  power  of  the  Spirit  is  shared  in  by  all  the  members 
of  the  Body  of  Christ,  but  only  because  they  are  members  of  the 
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Body  of  Christ.  That  is  one  side  of  Paul,  and  that  side  depends, 
to  a  large  extent,  upon  his  Jewish  training.  There  is  another 
side  to  him,  where  he  dares  to  draw  upon  his  own  experience, 
and  it  is  made  clear  that  the  blessings  of  God  are  imparted 
directly  to  the  individual. 

The  force  of  circumstances  also  led  Paul  to  lay  stress  upon  the 
Church.  The  communities  of  Christians  were  small,  isolated 
and  scattered.  It  was  only  as  they  held  together  that  they  could 
grow  in  strength  or  present  a  united  front  against  the  world. 
Paul  particularly  saw  the  need  for  them  to  unite  in  their  witness. 
He  founded  the  Churches,  for  the  most  part,  in  great  cities,  or 
in  towns  through  which  passed  the  Imperial  Roads,  so  that  they 
could  be  easily  accessible  and  could  keep  up  communication  with 
each  other.  Christians  early  began  to  pass  from  Church  to 
Church,  and  it  was  taught  to  be  a  duty  to  receive  the  members  of 
a  fellow  Church  in  brotherly  love  and  hospitality.  Paul  was 
keenly  desirous  of  bringing  the  Churches  together,  so  that  they 
could  know  each  other,  and  encourage  and  stimulate  each  other. 
In  times  of  persecution  and  hardship,  the  stronger  Churches  were 
trained  to  give  succour  to  their  weaker  brethren.  Unless  this 
was  all  to  remain  a  mere  haphazard  kind  of  thing,  thought  was 
necessarily  forced  into  the  direction  of  the  Church.  By  the 
needs  of  the  Churches  which  he  served,  Paul  was  compelled  to 
think  of  the  Church,  not  as  a  local  community  of  Christian  men 
and  women,  but  rather  as  a  catholic  society,  embracing  all 
nations  and  tongues,  in  which  each  separate  congregation  was 
but  a  member  with  a  function  to  serve  on  behalf  of  the  whole, 
ruled  over  by  one  Lord  and  led  by  one  Spirit. 

Another  reason  lay  in  his  mystical  conception  of  things.  He 
looked  upon  Christ  as  being  mystically  present  in  each  disciple. 
His  intellect  could  not  remain  satisfied  with  that.  Men  and 
women  who  were  themselves  related  to  Christ  must  somehow  be 
related  to  each  other.  They  must  be  members  of  a  mystical 
society.  The  two  conceptions,  when  thought  through,  are  seen 
to  depend  upon  each  other. 

Further,  Paul  was  forced  to  think  in  terms  of  the  Church  in 
the  later  years  of  his  life  because  of  the  very  necessities  of 
evangelism.  The  idea  gradually  grew  in  his  mind  of  making  the 
Church  the  ally  of  the  empire  for  purposes  of  law  and  order, 
and,  if  possible,  of  bringing  the  Empire  into  the  Church.  As 
yet,  their  inevitable  antagonism  was  not  seen.  His  eye  swept 
over  the  whole  horizon,  and  brought  the  universe  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Christ.  And  his  ideal  could  not  be  realised  by 
isolated  preachers  or  isolated  communities.  It  could  be  realised 
only  as  the  separate  communities  joined  hands,  and  entered  upon 
the  task  of  bringing  the  world  to  Christ.  The  Church  did  not 
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function  properly  when  it  merely  sent  out  preachers  :  it  must 
be  itself  a  preaching  Church. 

(6)  The  Church  is  urged  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace.  One  or  two  points  call  for  mention.  First, 
Paul  realises  that  he  is  demanding  a  hard  thing.  He  knows  how 
prone  human  nature  is  to  err.  There  is  difficulty  to  overcome. 
But  Christians  must  gird  up  their  loins  and  overcome  it.  Second, 
they  can  live  together  in  peace  only  as  they  share  in  one  Spirit. 
Paul  is  not  asking  anything  so  otiose  as  that  Christians  should 
merely  have  a  unity  of  mind  and  temper.  The  Spirit  which  is 
to  be  preserved  in  unity  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  it  is  only  as 
that  Spirit  is  preserved  in  unity  that  there  will  be  unity  of  temper 
and  purpose.  In  a  sense,  Paul  is  repeating  the  metaphor  that  he 
had  used  when  condemning  the  Christians  in  Corinth  for  their 
party  cries.  Such  things  are  not  only  destructive  of  effective 
Christian  work  :  they  are  a  positive  contradiction  of  fundamental 
Christian  truth.  Can  Christ  be  parcelled  out  into  bits?  Every 
Christian  possesses  the  whole  Christ,  but  the  way  Christ  works 
in  the  heart  depends  upon  the  individual’s  powers,  loyalty  and 
temperament.  In  the  same  way,  every  Christian  possesses  the 
Spirit  of  God,  the  whole  Spirit  of  God,  even  though  the  Spirit  can 
confer  different  blessings  upon  different  people.  Can  the  Spirit 
be  dis-united  or  broken  up?  Christians  must  preserve  the  life 
given  by  the  one  Spirit  of  God  by  living  together  in  peace. 

» 

II. 

Then,  as  the  second  step  in  his  argument,  Paul  lays  down  the 
great  unities  in  which  all  Christians  are  agreed.  "  One  body  and 
one  Spirit,  even  as  also  ye  were  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling, 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who 
is  over  all  atid  through  all  and  in  all." 

He  has  already  urged  that  Christians  must  preserve  a  subjec¬ 
tive  unity.  They  must  put  all  pride  and  vainglory  out  of  their 
minds  and  live  together  in  peace.  But  they  can  do  that  only 
because  they  can  all  share  in  certain  objective  realities.  In  the 
fundamental  facts  of  their  life  and  faith,  all  Christians  are  at 
one.  Let  us  look  at  the  unities. 

(1)  There  is  one  body.  By  this,  of  course,  he  means  the 
Church.  Because  they  are  all  members  of  one  body,  Christians 
must  fulfil  their  function  without  hindering  the  effectiveness  of 
any  other  member.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  separate 
community,  of  which  Paul  is  not  speaking  in  this  particular 
place :  it  is  true  also  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  consisting  of 
all  that  are  in  Christ.  The  Church  as  a  whole  cannot  carry  out 
effectively  the  age-long  purpose  of  God  unless  every  member  is 
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living  out  his  life  completely  and  every  separate  community  is 
doing  its  duty  properly. 

Two  or  three  points  in  this  conception  of  the  universal  Church 
as  the  Body  of  Christ  must  be  noticed,  (a)  It  has  not  been 
without  preparation  in  the  earlier  epistles  of  Paul.  In  I  Cor.  xii., 
where  he  is  dealing  with  the  various  spiritual  gifts,  he  lays 
down  the  principle  that  all  gifts  are  from  the  same  Spirit,  and 
that  they  must  be  used  for  the  edification  of  the  Church  as  a 
whole.  For  the  Church  is  a  body,  and  each  member  has  a  func¬ 
tion  to  serve  in  the  body.  Here  he  is  thinking  especially  of  the 
local  community.  Christians  are  urged  to  use  their  powers  for 
the  benefit  of  the  local  Church.  In  Rom.  xii.  3-5  it  is  also  clear 
that  he  is  still  thinking  of  the  local  community  as  a  body.  It  is 
only  in  Ephesians  that  the  Body  is  conceived  of  as  embracing  all 
Christians,  and  it  is  also  here  only  that  the  close  unity  between 
the  Body  and  the  Head  is  adequately  defined. 

(b)  We  must  notice  the  depth  of  meaning  put  into  the  word 
“  Body.”  The  unity  of  a  body  could  mean  many  things.  It 
might  mean  such  a  unity  as  is  found  in  the  British  Empire,  the 
unity  of  many  nationalities  sharing  allegiance  to  a  common 
Emperor.  Or  it  might  mean  the  unity  of  a  corporation,  a  body 
of  men  who  have  come  together  for  one  definite  object,  and  who 
unite  only  for  the  particular  purpose  for  which  the  corporation 
exists.  Or  it  might  mean  the  unity  of  a  family  or  a  race,  all 
sharing  in  the  same  blood,  and  all  springing  from  the  same 
ancestor.  Or  it  might  mean  the  unity  of  a  human  body,  knit 
together  as  one  whole.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  the 
last  unity  that  provides  Paul  with  his  metaphor.  That  is  made 
clear  from  verse  16,  if  from  nothing  else.  The  Church  is  one 
because  it  shares  a  common  life,  because  the  same  blood  flows 
through  its  veins,  because  pulsating  in  it  is  one  heart,  and  because 
directing  it  is  one  head.  The  Church  is  one,  not  only  in  temper 
and  aim  and  disposition  :  it  is  one  in  nature,  in  the  essential 
qualities  of  life.  Apart  from  the  body,  an  amputated  leg  is  not 
really  a  leg.  And  apart  from  the  Church,  a  Christian  is  not 
really  a  Christian.  He  is  separated  from  the  living  body. 

(c)  There  can  be  only  one  body.  That  follows  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  symbol.  A  man  cannot  have  two  bodies.  And 
there  cannot  be  two  bodies,  each  of  which  is  the  Church  of  Christ. 
There  are  certainly  local  communities,  each  separately  a  body, 
but  they  are  all  members  of  the  universal  Church,  which  is  the 
only  real  body.  They  live  by  the  power  of  the  same  Spirit.  And 
they  have  flowing  through  them  the  same  blood.  Paul  never 
envisaged  the  day  when  there  would  be  separate  bodies  of 
people,  each  calling  themselves  the  Church  of  Christ.  Unity  was 
to  be  preserved,  certainly  not  by  external  government,  but  rather 
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by  a  unity  of  spiritual  life,  but  the  unity  was  to  be  bodily  as  well 
as  spiritual.  Just  as  the  same  human  heart  cannot  beat  in  two 
human  breasts,  so  the  Spirit  cannot  dwell  in  two  bodies  of  people, 
each  calling  themselves  the  Church.  Paul  would  never  have 
grasped  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  unity  which  could  be  contrasted 
with  a  corporate  unity.  He  is  not  speaking  about  unity  of  aim 
or  using  figures  of  speech  carelessly.  He  is  speaking  about  unity 
of  life,  a  body  of  people  being  essentially  part  of  the  same  whole 
because  they  depend  for  their  life  upon  the  same  Spirit.  The 
Body  and  the  Spirit  are  bound  up  together  in  his  ecclesiology  just 
as  body  and  soul  are  in  his  anthropology. 

(d)  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  look  upon  Paul  as  giving  warrant 
for  the  modern  fictitious  distinction  between  the  visible  and  the 
invisible  Church.  Christians  here  and  now  are  members  of  the 
Body  of  Christ,  here  and  now  are  made  alive  with  Christ  and 
made  to  sit  with  Him  in  heavenly  places.  Moreover,  they  are 
in  fellowship  with  Christians  who  have  died  and  gone  to  live 
with  Christ.  Paul’s  whole  conception  forbids  us  to  confine  the 
word  Church  to  those  who  are  now  living  on  earth.  His  idea 
cannot  be  adequately  grasped  until  we  realise  that  he  regarded 
all  Christians  now  living  on  earth,  and  all  those  who  had  ever 
lived,  and  all 'those  who  ever  would  live,  as  all  members  of  the 
Body  of  Christ. 

(e)  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  ideal  that  we  shall  understand  the 
scorn  with  which  Paul  looked  upon  the  discussion  concerning 
spiritual  gifts.  The  body  has  many  members,  and  all  have  not 
the  same  office,  but  the  body  cannot  do  its  work  properly  without 
the  aid  of  every  single  member.  They  are  all  honourable  and 
necessary.  In  exactly  the  same  way,  the  humblest  Christian  has 
his  place  in  the  whole  body,  and  the  gift  with  which  he  has  been 
endowed  by  the  Spirit  is  valuable  and  necessary.  Christians  must 
all  realise  the  necessity  of  all  the  rest  if  they  are  to  have  a  proper 
sense  of  human  values  or  a  lowly  opinion  of  themselves. 

(2)  There  can  be  only  one  Spirit.  There  is  no  need  to  discuss 
that  point  at  all.  It  is  bound  up  with  monotheism. 

(3)  “fust  as  ye  were  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling.^* 
Christians  share  one  calling  and  one  hope.  They  were  all 
predestinated  from  the  very  beginning  of  time  to  share  in  the 
object  that  God  had  for  the  universe.  They  may  be  different  in 
their  outlook  and  endowments,  but  all  alike  are  called  by  the  one 
God,  are  being  fashioned  by  the  same  purpose,  and  are  being 
moulded  to  play  their  part  in  the  completed  Church.  As  yet  the 
goal  lies  in  the  future,  but  because  God’s  hand  is  in  it  all,  the 
ideal  will  not  fail  to  be  realised. 

(4)  The  real  foundation  of  Christian  unity  lies  in  the  Lordship 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  figure  of  the  body  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
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The  members  must  keep  attached  to  the  body  if  they  are  to  keep 
alive  and  do  their  work.  If  once  they  are  cut  off  from  the  body, 
they  will  die.  In  the  same  way,  the  body  as  a  whole  is  vitally 
attached  to  the  head.  Christ  is  not  head  of  the  Church  in  the 
sense  of  President  or  King  or  Father :  He  is  head  of  it  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  head  of  a  man  is  part  of  the  body.  The  same 
living  blood  is  flowing  through  both.  But  the  symbol  must  not 
be  pressed  too  far.  In  the  human  frame,  the  body  is  not  a  body 
without  the  head,  but  neither  is  the  head  a  head  without  the  body. 
It  is  not  thus  with  the  Lord  and  the  Church.  The  Church  is 
bound  up  with  Christ,  but  Christ  is  not  bound  up  with  the 
Church.  He  can  exist  apart  from  it :  it  cannot  exist  apart  from 
Him.  Moreover,  He  is  Saviour,  Judge,  and  moral  authority. 
He  is  outside  the  body  as  well  as  part  of  it. 

(5)  Christians  share  in  one  and  the  same  faith.  It  is  hard  to 
interpret  this  exactly.  It  may  mean  creed,  although  that  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  seeing  that  Paul  never  seems  to  give  that  meaning  to  the 
word.  It  is  so  used,  of  course,  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  but  they 
cannot  be  taken,  at  least  in  their  entirety,  as  Paul’s.  Or  it  may 
mean  the  subjective  act  by  which  the  Christian  seizes  Christ,  the 
response  of  the  individual  in  love  and  loyalty  and  trust.  This 
is  the  sense  that  Paul  generally  gives  to  the  term,  but  it  hardly 
suits  here.  He  is  enumerating  the  great  objective  unities  and  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  in  the  middle  of  that  one  list,  he  would 
mention  the  one  subjective  unity.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  he 
means  that  all  Christians  have  to  respond  to  God  in  the  same 
way,  by  faith,  and  that  there  are  no  special  prerogatives  for 
special  persons.  But  he  surely  does  not  mean  that.  He  seems 
rather  to  be  thinking  of  the  blessings  coming  from  God  to  men 
ab  extra.  What  he  probably  means  here  is  that  all  Christians 
share  in  the  same  Gospel,  the  same  call  to  redemption  through 
the  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  a  creed  that  he  is  stressing 
or  the  response  to  grace,  but  the  redeeming  facts  themselves. 

(6)  The  sixth  unity  is  baptism.  There  is  only  one  rite 
administered  and  it  is  administered  to  all  in  the  same  way.  There 
are  many  doubtful  questions  relating  to  the  New  Testament 
doctrine  of  Baptism.  There  is  much  discussion  concerning  its 
precise  origin.  There  is  even  more  concerning  its  rationale.  But 
in  several  points  there  is  solid  agreement.  Paul  has  ample 
justification  for  his  statement  that  the  catholic  Church  has  one 
and  only  one  baptism,  (a)  Whatever  be  the  precise  formula 
recited  over  the  baptized  person,  baptism  was  invariably 
administered  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  whatever  benefits 
accrued  from  baptism  came  through  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ, 
(b)  Baptism  emphasises  the  union  of  the  baptized  person  with 
the  dying  and  risen  Christ.  It  has  no  magical  power.  Neither 
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is  it  a  mere  rite.  It  is  a  means  of  grace.  It  has  re-creating 
power.  It  marks  the  moment  when  the  Spirit  is  imparted  to  the 
believer.  It  unites  him  with  the  Church,  (c)  Baptism  does  not 
act  ex  opere  operato.  It  is  operative  only  when  the  recipient 
responds  to  the  grace  of  God  revealed  to  him  in  baptism,  (d) 
Baptism  is  confined  to  believers  and  it  is  the  indispensable  means 
by  which  all  believers  enter  the  Church,  (e)  It  seems  that 
immersion  was  the  general  custom  in  the  New  Testament  period. 
In  any  case,  it  was  certainly  the  ideal,  and  was  adopted,  partly, 
perhaps,  as  a  continuation  of  Jewish  custom  and  partly  because 
of  its  suggestive  symbolism.  But  we  have  not  sufficient  evidence 
at  our  disposal  to  settle  the  question.  Probably,  where  circum¬ 
stances  made  it  advisable,  some  other  method  was  adopted.  By 
the  second  century,  the  custom  had  changed  somewhat.  Baptizo 
must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  In  Lk.  xi.  38,  it  obviously  cannot 
mean  immersion.  But,  in  the  main,  we  can  say  that  the  attitude 
of  the  Church  to  baptism  was  uniform  in  the  Apostolic  period. 
It  was  one  of  the  objective  realities  in  which  all  shared. 

(7)  The  last  of  the  great  unities  lies  in  the  fact  that  all 
Christians  worship  the  same  God,  and  through  Christ  enter  into 
the  knowledge  of  the  same  Father.  His  sovereignty  is  absolute. 
He  is  over  all  and  in  all  and  through  all.  We  are  all  living  under 
His  mighty  care  and  sovereign  control. 

Much  discussion  has  been  raised  because  of  the  omission  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  from  the  list  of  the  unities.  It  has  even  pro¬ 
vided  a  minor  argument  in  the  minds  of  some  against  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  the  Epistle.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  17,  where,  although  at  that  particular  point, 
he  is  not  arguing  in  the  cause  of  Christian  unity,  Paul  speaks  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  as  binding  all  those  who  participate  in  it  into 
a  corporate  unity.  It  can  hardly  be  that  he  has  omitted  men¬ 
tion  of  it  in  Ephesians  because  he  is  growing  indifferent  to  it  or 
as  a  silent  protest  against  the  sacramentarianism  which  was 
creeping  into  the  Church.  The  explanation  of  the  omission,  if 
one  be  demanded,  probably  lies  here.  All  that  Paul  is  pleading 
for  is  that  Christians  should  preserve  unspoiled  their  harmony  in 
the  one  Church,  the  Body  of  Christ,  He  is  not  addressing 
different  local  communities  so  much  as  different  individuals.  In 
later  days,  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  a  bond  of  unity  between 
different  Churches.  But  ecclesiastical  development  had  not  yet 
gone  that  far.  All  that  is  asked  for  is  that  individual  men  and 
women  should  dwell  together  in  peace.  And  their  unity  has 
already  been  sufficiently  assured  sacramentally  by  baptism.  It  is 
baptism  and  not  the  Lord’s  Supper  which  incorporates  believers 
into  one  body  and  imparts  to  them  the  one  Spirit. 
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III. 

After  defining  the  great  unities  of  the  Christian  life,  Paul 
proceeds  to  the  third  point  in  his  argument  and  mentions  some 
of  the  gifts  granted  to  believers  by  Christ.  “  But  unto  each  one 
of  us  was  the  grace  given  according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of 
Christ.  Wherefore  he  saith,  when  he  ascended  on  high,  he  led 
captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men.  Now  this,  he 
ascended,  what  is  it  but  that  he  also  descended  into  the  lower 
parts  of  the  earth?  He  that  descended  is  the  same  as  he  that 
ascended  far  above  all  the  heavens,  that  he  might  fill  all  things. 
And  he  gave  some  to  be  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some 
evangelists,  and  some  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  perfecting  of 
the  saints,  unto  the  work  of  ministering,  unto  the  building  up  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  till  we  all  attain  unto  the  unity  of  the  faith 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  unto  a  full  grown  man,  unto  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ.”  The  quotation 
from  Ps.  Ixviii.  makes  the  argument  of  Paul  unnecessarily 
obscure.  His  main  point  is  that  each  member  of  the  Church  has 
his  own  appointed  function,  and  his  function  comes  to  him  by 
the  grace  of  God.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  main  argument  is  deferred 
by  the  statement  that  the  spiritual  endowments  of  Christians  are 
the  fruit  of  the  historic  life  of  Jesus.  It  adds  nothing  to  the 
force  of  the  argument. 

We  have  access  to  certain  objective  realities.  They  are  not 
reserved  for  a  select  few.  Neither  are  spiritual  gifts  reserved 
for  a  select  few.  Individuality  is  not  destroyed  by  the  Christian 
religion.  We  need  the  consecration  of  all  our  powers  to  Christ 
if  they  are  to  come  to  their  highest,  and  we  need  the  consecration 
of  the  powers  of  every  single  member  of  the  Church  to  the 
service  of  the  main  body  if  the  Church  is  to  witness  as  it  should. 

(1)  First,  Paul  states  the  principle  that  every  member  receives 
the  grace  of  Christ.  When  speaking  of  his  own  calling  to  be  the 
apostle  of  God  to  the  Gentiles,  he  calls  it  the  grace  of  God.  It 
was  through  the  free,  undeserved  grace  of  God  that  he  of  all 
men  was  chosen  out  to  preach  th.e  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  And 
so  when  he  preached,  it  was  not  as  a  self-elected  apostle  or  as  a 
man  commissioned  by  men ;  he  came  with  the  authority  of  a 
heaven-sent  messenger.  The  grace  of  God  laid  upon  him  a 
command  to  which  he  must  respond  and  gave  him  a  Gospel  to 
which  others  must  listen.  But  he  had  no  monopoly  of  the  grace 
of  God.  Other  men  had  gifts  and  they  had  behind  them  the 
same  authority.  They  must  respond  to  the  command  and  others 
must  listen  to  the  message.  The  gifts  are  vastly  different,  but 
they  are  all  given  according  to  the  abilities  of  the  recipient  and  the 
loving  wisdom  of  God.  They  are  all  necessary  for  the  full  life 
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of  the  Church.  They  are  granted  to  us  according  to  the  purpose 
of  Christ.  We  can  thankfully  use  whatever  gift  we  have  without 
chafing  because  we  lack  gifts  that  others  possess.  So  much  for 
the  general  principle.  Then  Paul  goes  into  detail.  He  specifies 
some  of  the  gifts. 

(2)  Two  points  are  to  be  noticed  first.  The  emphasis  is  to  be 
placed  on  He.  All  Christian  workers,  whatever  their  precise 
gift,  receive  their  authority  directly  from  Jesus  Christ.  The 
whole  Christian  ministry  is  a  divine  appointment.  Secondly,  it 
must  be  noticed  that  Paul  lays  down  no  law  as  to  how  the  grace 
of  God  is  given  in  any  special  instance.  In  his  case,  it  was  given 
unmistakably, 'direct  from  the  hand  of  Christ,  at  the  moment  of 
conversion.  But  it  could  hardly  be  that  he  looked  upon  all 
members  of  the  Church  as  receiving  the  same  unmediated, 
unmistakable,  call.  In  fact,  we  know  that  he  did  not,  seeing  that 
he  appointed  men  himself  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  Churches 
he  founded.  We  know  also  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Church 
to  select  men  to  do  special  work.  But  it  was  no  purely  human 
choice,  based  upon  abilities,  qualifications,  testimonials,  and  so 
forth.  It  was  assumed  that  the  Spirit  had  already  made  a  choice, 
and  the  sole  task  of  the  assembly  was  to  find  out  by  certain 
spiritual  exercises  who  it  was  that  was  manifestly  chosen  by  the 
Spirit,  and  to  support  the  choice  of  the  Spirit  by  the  authority  of 
the  Church. 

Paul  mentions  the  four  chief  kinds  of  spiritually  gifted  men. 

(a)  First,  the  apostle.  The  precise  significance  of  the  apostolic 
office  in  the  early  Church  is  doubtful.  The  word  is  capable  of 
very  wide  meaning.  But  in  the  New  Testament  period,  it  seems, 
in  the  main,  to  have  been  confined  to  a  small  body  of  men  who 
possessed  special  qualifications.  The  apostle  must  really  have 
seen  Jesus,  have  companied  with  him  from  the  baptism  of  John 
until  the  time  of  the  Ascension.  And  the  most  important  element 
in  his  knowledge  was  knowledge  of  the  Risen  Christ.  The 
apostle  was  a  messenger  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  must  be  able  to 
speak  at  first  hand  of  what  he  had  seen.  Further,  the  Church 
could  not  appoint  an  apostle :  it  could  only  decide  whether  the 
appointment  had  been  made  by  Christ.  The  apostle  must  be 
able  to  present  his  credentials  direct  from  Christ.  Further,  he 
must  possess  the  signs  of  an  apostle.  It  is  this  particularly  that 
has  caused  discussion.  Probably  what  is  meant  is  that  the 
apostle  possessed  a  spiritual  gift  which  enabled  him  to  work 
miracles  and  to  preach  with  such  power  as  to  put  his  call  beyond 
question.  So  far  as  his  work  was  concerned,  he  had  to  preach 
the  Gospel  among  the  nations  and  to  found  Churches  over  which 
he  exercised  authority  in  the  name  of  Christ.  He  had  a  roving 
commission  and  was  not  bound  to  one  spot. 
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(b)  The  prophet  ranked  high  among  the  officials  of  the  Qiurch. 
He  was  gifted  in  an  outstanding  fashion  with  ability  to  unfold  the 
will  of  God.  He  had  eloquent  utterance.  He  could  unfold  the 
future.  He  could  interpret  the  great  mysteries  of  God. 

(c)  We  are  in  great  doubt  about  the  exact  work  of  evangelists. 
But  they  were  probably  an  order  of  preachers,  subordinate  to  the 
apostles,  who  worked,  generally  in  the  company  of  an  apostle,  in 
the  task  of  preaching  the  Gospel  and  of  founding  and  organising 
Churches.  They  seem  to  have  given  instruction  in  the  facts  of 
the  Gospel,  and  to  have  prepared  the  ground  for  pastors  and 
teachers,  who  were  appointed  only  when  the  Church  was  fairly 
established.  But  the  important  thing  is  that  they  were  charis- 
matically  endowed,  although  we  do  not  know  the  precise  nature 
of  the  endowment. 

(d)  The  last  official  mentioned  is  the  pastor  and  teacher,  for 
these  two  names  apply  to  one  office.  His  work  was  to  explain 
the  facts  of  the  Christian  revelation,  and  to  unfold  the  hidden 
meaning  of  Scripture.  He  possessed  authority  over  the  Churches 
to  which  he  was  appointed,  for  unlike  the  men  in  the  first  three 
classes,  he  had  no  roving  commission.  He  was  responsible  for 
the  conducting  of  public  worship  and  was  expected  to  keep  watch 
over  the  moral  and  spiritual  health  of  the  flock  committed  to  him. 

After  enumerating  these  spiritual  gifts,  Paul  defines  certain 
principles  of  great  importance. 

(1)  The  gifts  are  all  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  Before  any  man  in  the 
early  Church  was  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  public  work  of  the 
Church,  he  had  to  show  that  he  was  spiritually  endowed.  That 
does  not  mean  that  liberty  to  take  part  in  public  work  was  con¬ 
fined  to  an  order  of  officials.  No  such  thing  was  known.  All 
men  and  women,  whether  officially  appointed  or  not,  could  give 
expression  to  what  their  hearts  prompted  them  to  express.  But 
it  was  only  in  so  far  as  the  message  was  from  the  Spirit  that  it 
was  allowed.  As  a  mere  man,  no  one  had  the  right  to  speak.  As 
a  man  gifted  by  the  Spirit,  he  had  an  unlimited  right.  And  let 
it  be  said,  the  Apostolic  Church  seems  to  have  been  gifted  to  a 
remarkable  degree  with  power  to  discriminate  between  the 
spurious  and  the  real.  The  Spirit  must  not  be  confined,  that  is 
the  first  point.  The  speaker  must  show  that  he  had  a  message 
from  the  Spirit,  that  is  the  second. 

(2)  Through  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts,  the  full  ministerial 
efficiency  of  the  Church  must  be  built  up.  The  gifts  are  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints  unto  the  work  of  ministering.  Every 
worshipper  was  considered  to  be  spiritually  endowed.  And  the 
way  had  to  be  kept  open  for  each  to  exercise  his  gift.  The 
longer  the  Church  was  in  being,  the  more  was  it  seen  that 
different  needs  called  for  satisfaction.  Every  endowment  was 
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from  the  Spirit,  and  they  were  all  necessary  for  the  adequate 
building  up  of  the  Church. 

(3)  Gifts  must  be  used  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  for  the 
edification  of  the  brethren.  The  Spirit  does  not  endow  men  for 
their  own  benefit  but  for  that  of  the  whole.  No  matter  how  much 
an  individual  Christian  was  thought  to  be  possessed  of  marvellous 
powers,  he  was  not  allowed  to  exercise  them  in  the  Church 
unless  it  was  seen  that  they  had  bearing  upon  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  community. 

(4)  Each  member  is  to  find  his  place  in  the  perfect  Church. 
Then  all  his  powers,  by  the  free  expression  of  them  and  by  the 
exercise  of  the  judgment  of  the  Church  upon  them,  will  have 
been  raised  to  their  highest  point.  And  through  the  united 
action  of  a  body  of  saints,  each  with  his  gifts  trained  to  the 
finest  degree,  the  Church  will  attain  to  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  and  will  hold  in  itself  all  the 
totality  of  the  divine  manifestations  in  Christ. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  trace  our  steps  back  a  little.  In  the 
middle  of  his  argument,  Paul  has  quoted  from  the  Book  of 
Psalms.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  much  bearing  upon  his  main 
idea.  I  will  summarise  the  main  conclusions  about  it.  The 
quotation  is  introduced  in  a  quite  indiscriminate  way.  But 
evidently  Paul  looks  upon  it  as  giving  Scriptural  authority  for 
his  own  statements.  It  is  from  Ps.  Ixviii.  Paul’s  words  differ 
considerably  from  both  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.  Following  some 
Targum  probably,  Paul  changes  the  original  so  as  to  describe  the 
conqueror  as  distributing  the  spoils  of  war  as  largesse  to  the 
people.  The  Psalm  was  written  in  celebration  of  some  great 
victory.  The  precise  historical  circumstances  are  not  clear. 
Paul  asserts  the  continuity  of  the  historic  life  of  Jesus  with  the 
eternal  life  of  the  Ascended  Christ.  Through  the  success  He 
gained  in  His  earthly  life,  Christ  gained  the  power  to  apportion 
gifts  to  His  followers. 


IV. 

So  far  as  translation  is  concerned,  verses  14-16  are  among 
the  most  difficult  in  the  Epistle : — “  that  ye  may  be  no  longer 
children,  tossed  to  and  fro  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of 
doctrine  by  the  sleight  of  men,  in  craftiness,  after  the  wiles  of 
error,  but  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  may  grow  up  in  all  things 
unto  Him,  which  is  the  Lord,  even  Christ,  from  whom  all  the 
body,  fitly  framed  and  knit  together  through  that  which  every 
joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  working  in  due  measure  of  each 
several  part,  maketh  the  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  building 
up  of  itself  in  love.”  This  adds  little  to  the  preceding  verses.  I 
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shall  content  myself  with  dealing  briefly  with  a  few  difficulties. 

(1)  The  final  goal  of  the  Church's  activities  has  already  been 
amply  interpreted.  Here  the  co-ordinating  of  the  various 
members  in  the  full  life  of  the  Church  is  explained  by  the 
marvellous  arrangements  of  the  members  of  the  physical  body. 
Every  member  must  do  its  work  if  the  body  as  a  whole  is  to  be 
perfectly  healthy. 

(2)  Paul  protests  against  those  who  are  willing  to  remain 
“  babes  in  Christ.”  Christians  must  learn  to  think  for  them¬ 
selves,  listen  to  the  admonishings  of  teachers  evidently  appointed 
by  the  Spirit,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  uninstructed  and  careless 
teachers,  and  take  part  with  the  rest  of  the  Church  in  the 
endeavour  to  establish  divine  truth.  Without  this,  the  Church 
cannot  grow  into  maturity. 

(3)  We  have  the  picture  of  the  criminal  carelessness  of  many 
religious  teachers  of  Paul’s  day,  men  who  had  not  thought  deeply 
upon  the  questions  of  life,  and  who  were  not  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Spirit,  yet  professing  to  teach,  and  by  their  specious 
eloquence,  leading  many  astray.  But  the  authorities  were  keenly 
alive  to  the  danger,  and  to  counteract  it,  brought  in  an  order  of 
teachers  who  really  knew  the  reason  of  the  faith  that  was  in 
them,  and  showed  evident  signs  of  being  under  the  control  of 
the  Spirit.  It  is  only  sane  and  instructed  Christian  people,  who 
are  robust  in  their  moral  life,  and  honest  and  diligent  in  their 
study,  reverent  in  their  teaching,  and  spiritually  alive,  who  can 
at  any  time  deal  adequately  with  the  specious  philosophies  that 
threaten  the  life  of  the  Church. 


H.  J.  FLOWERS. 


The  Religious  Philosophy  of 
John  Smith. 

IN  common  with  the  Cambridge  Platonists  in  general,  John 
Smith  (1618-1652)  has  suffered  a  neglect  at  the  hands  of 
later  generations  which  he  has  not  deserved.  It  is  good  that  on 
account  of  the  modern  interest  in  Mysticism,  recent  years  have 
witnessed  a  worthier  recognition  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists. 
This  deeper  interest  has  been  largely  due  to  the  advocacy  of  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  him  for  his 
repeated  reminders  of  the  significance  of  this  notable  group  of 
seventeenth  century  divines.  The  school  is  entitled  to  our  respect 
and  attention  on  a  variety  of  grounds.  Its  members  made  a 
characteristic  contribution  to  personal  religion,  they  lent  their 
weight  to  the  development  of  the  idea  of  toleration  in  an 
intolerant  age,  and  they  developed  a  Christian  philosophy  and 
view  of  morality  which  are  of  perennial  interest.  Children  of  the 
Renaissance,  they  revived  the  study  of  Platonism  and  found  in  it 
a  means  of  religious  and  philosophical  expression  and  a  weapon 
with  which  to  attack  current  atheistical  tendencies. 

In  the  Cambridge  School  John  Smith  has  a  distinctive  place. 
Whilst  Benjamin  Whichcote  enunciated  the  main  principles  of  the 
movement,  and  Ralph  Cudworth  and  Henry  More  used  them  in 
attacking  certain  tendencies  in  Hobbes  and  Descartes  that 
threatened  to  undermine  religion  and  morality,  John  Smith 
founded  on  them  a  constructive  scheme  of  religious  philosophy. 
Thus  not  only  does  he  belong,  with  the  rest  of  the  school,  to  the 
history  of  Platonic  thought  in  England,  but  he  also  belongs  to  the 
history  of  theism.  Unfortunately,  his  contribution  to  theism  has 
been  but  slightly  regarded,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  as  we  shall 
see,  he  anticipated  certain  modern  tendencies  in  the  philosophy 
of  religion  and  thus  has  a  living  and  not  merely  a  historical 
interest  for  the  present  time.  This  essay  will  concentrate  more 
particularly  on  the  modem  features  of  his  philosophy. 

Before  describing  these  features  it  will  be  useful  to  say  some¬ 
thing  in  the  first  place  concerning  the  general  position  of  the 
school  as  a  whole.  The  main  source  of  its  inspiration  was 
Platonism.  Whilst  well  versed  in  the  whole  field  of  classical 
literature,  and  enthusiastic  students  of  the  original  Scriptures, 
they  gave  central  attention  to  the  writings  of  Plato  and  to  the 
whole  body  of  literature  belon^ng  to  the  Platonic  tradition.  To 
be  accurate,  they  were  disciples  of  Plotinus  rather  than  of  Plato. 
Contemporary  literature  held  much  less  sway  over  them,  although 
they  displayed  some  interest  in  the  new  science  and  in  Cartesian- 
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ism.  The  Copernican  astronomy  appeared  to  give  added  sanc¬ 
tion  to  some  of  their  ideas,  and  so  did  certain  features  of  the 
new  philosophy,  but  their  appreciation  of  the  latter  was  marked 
by  reservations.  In  Platonism  they  found  a  satisfying  and 
stimulating  philosophy,  which  they  used  to  give  expression  to  their 
Christian  faith  and  experience.  But  their  study  of  Platonism  was 
not  a  critical  study  in  the  modern  sense.  They  read  its  literature 
as  a  devout  man  reads  his  Bible,  more  as  those  who  seek  first  of 
all  food  and  drink  for  the  spirit  than  as  exact  students.  As 
Campagnac  says,  they  “  appropriated  Plato’s  teaching  in  what  if 
a  choice  must  be  made,  may,  after  all,  be  the  better  way,  by 
meditation  rather  than  by  a  minutely  critical  study,  and  they 
coloured  what  they  borrowed  in  the  rich  and  mystical  light  of 
their  own  imagination.”  *  The  same  is  no  less  true  of  their  studies 
of  other  Platonic  writers.  In  fairness  to  them  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  were  the  days  of  pre-Bentleyan  criticism. 

Platonism  provided  the  Cambridge  School  with  their  general 
doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  Reason.  This  doctrine  was  sovereign 
in  all  their  thought.  It  was  the  guiding  star  of  all  their  intellec¬ 
tual  activity,  providing  them  with  a  means  of  interpreting  their 
gospel  and  also  with  an  instrument  in  their  philosophical  and 
theological  discussions.  But  it  was  also  made  to  serve  more 
practical  purposes.  It  was  a  fundamental  idea  in  their  religious 
and  moral  practice.  In  particular,  it  gave  them  that  toleration 
and  comprehensiveness  of  view  that  characterized  their  attitude 
to  the  dissensions  of  the  time.  Their  appropriation  of  this 
doctrine  is  of  high  significance.  When  Puritans  and  Prelatists 
were  alike  making  their  appeals  to  external  authorities — Scrip¬ 
ture,  Creed  or  Church,  the  Cambridge  Platonists  were  venturing 
to  appeal  to  the  inner  authority  of  Reason. 

It  fell  to  Smith  to  erect  on  the  basis  of  this  principle  of  Reason 
a  Christian  philosophy  or  Theism.  Whichcote  had  first 
enunciated  the  principle,  as  “  the  pathbreaker  of  the  movement,” 
but  did  not  seek  to  express  it  in  a  systematic  way.  This  was 
undertaken  by  Smith  and  forms  a  worthy  memorial  to  a  worthy 
teacher  on  behalf  of  a  devoted  and  enthusiastic  pupil.  There  is 
no  indication  of  a  practical  motive  underlying  his  attempt. 
Current  problems  such  as  were  raised  by  writers  like  Descartes 
or  Hobbes  are  apparently  not  in  mind.  Even  when  he  comes  to 
deal  with  Atheism,  he  seems  to  betray  no  consciousness  of  con¬ 
temporary  influences  working  in  that  direction.  His  entire  con¬ 
cern  is  with  the  philosophies  of  Democritus,  Epicurus  and 
Lucretius.  It  may  have  been,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  his 
pre-occupation  with  ancient  Atheism  was  not  due  to  blindness  to 
the  thought  of  the  time,  but  to  a  desire  to  deal  with  the  problem 

1  The  Cambridge  Platonists,  xif. 
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at  its  source.  His  work  is  collected  into  Ten  Discourses,  six  of 
which  are  part  of  an  unfinished  scheme  for  the  vindication  of  the 
“  main  heads  and  principles  of  religion.”  The  remaining  four 
were  selected  by  Worthington  from  the  residue  of  Smith’s 
miscellaneous  writings  to  illustrate  how  the  work  was  intended 
to  be  completed.^ 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  in  Smith’s  religious  philosophy 
is  what  we  should  to-day  term  his  psychology  of  religion.  For 
him,  as  for  the  rest  of  the  Cambridge  school,  reason  is  the 
fimdamental  characteristic  of  the  soul.  As  we  should  expect  in 
one  who  was  a,professed  disciple  of  Plotinus,  reason  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  equivalent  to  intellect.  It  is  given  a  wider  meaning 
than  the  pure  logical  faculty.  The  Platonic  distinction  is  made 
between  dianoia  and  nous,  the  former  referring  to  the  discursive 
faculty,  the  latter  to  what  we  may  call  “  the  logic  of  the  whole 
personality.”  This  Platonic  reason  is  for  Smith  the  organ  of 
the  soul,  the  instrument  of  religious  knowledge  and  the  divine 
principle  in  men  whereby  they  are  able  to  have  intercourse  with 
God.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  religious  psychology  is  in 
accord  with  the  general  findings  of  modern  religious  psychology 
to-day.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  religious  apprehension  does 
not  repose  in  any  one  mental  element  nor  in  any  one  group  of 
mental  elements,  but  in  the  whole  mind.  When  man  behaves  in 
a  religious  way,  he  brings  to  focus  in  one  direction  all  the  powers 
of  his  mental  organism.  But  though  spiritual  reason  is  possessed 
by  every  man  as  man.  Smith  is  careful  to  show  that  it  can  achieve 
full  exercise  only  under  certain  moral  conditions.  Thus  the 
proper  exercise  of  reason  belongs  not  merely  to  man  as  man, 
but  to  man  as  living  the  holy  life.  Our  author  has  a  very  fine 
passage  on  this  head  : 

“  Were  I  indeed  to  define  divinity,  I  should  rather  call  it  a 
divine  life,  than  a  divine  science.  .  .  To  seek  our  divinity  in  books 
and  writings  is  to  seek  the  living  among  the  dead.  .  .  seek  for 
God  in  thine  own  soul.  .  .  If  we  would  indeed  have  our  know¬ 
ledge  thrive  and  flourish,  we  must  water  the  tender  plants  of  it 
with  holiness.  .  .  Divinity  is  not  so  well  perceived  by  a  subtile 
wit,  ‘  as  by  the  purified  sense,’ — as  Plotinus  phraseth  it.”  ^ 

The  sphere  and  significance  of  spiritual  reason  is  well  brought 
out  by  Smith  in  a  passage**  in  which  he  seeks  to  classify  the 
different  types  of  men.  Setting  aside  “the  Epicurean  herd  of 
brutish  men,  who  have  drowned  all  their  sober  reason  in  the 
deepest  Lethe  of  sensuality,”  he  proceeds  to  divide  the  rest  into 
four  classes  or  “  ranks.”  T?he  first  type  of  man  is  “  that  complex 

2Tulloch,  Rational  Theology  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Vol.  II.  pp.. 

3  Select  Discourses  (Camb.  1859),  pp.  Iff.  138f. 

^  Ibid,  pp.  17ff. 
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and  multifarious  man  that  is  made  up  of  soul  and  body.”  He 
confounds  sense  and  reason  and  is  in  the  chains  of  custom  and 
common  opinion.  The  second  type  is  the  rationalist  “  that  thinks 
not  fit  to  view  his  own  face  in  any  other  glass  but  that  of  reason 
and  understanding.”  The  third  type  is  in  some  measure  a  mystic ; 
he  has  an  “  inward  sense  of  virtue  and  moral  goodness.  .  .  far 
transcendant  of  all  mere  speculations  of  it/’  but  his  soul  has  “  too 
much  heave  and  swell  with  the  sense  of  his  own  virtue  and 
knowledge.”  The  fourth  type  is  “  the  true  metaphysical  and 
contemplative  man.  .  .  who,  running  and  shooting  up  above  his 
own  logical  or  self-rational  life,  pierceth  into  the  highest  life.” 
It  is  the  last  type  that  alone  possesses  in  the  fullest  sense  true 
religious  knowledge.  Religious  apprehension  is  achieved  neither 
by  sense  nor  reason  in  the  intellectual  sense,  nor  further  by  any 
second-hand  method  which  custom  might  afford.  The  path  of 
religious  knowledge  is  reason  in  the  wider  Platonic  sense — reason 
as  the  harmonious  activity  of  all  man’s  powers  as  purified  by 
religion  and  directed  towards  God.  God,  says  Smith,  “  is  best 
discerned,  as  Plotinus  phraseth  it,  by  an  intellectual  touch 
of  Him.  .  .  the  soul  itself  hath  its  sense  as  well  as  the  body.”  ® 

Whilst  Smith  agrees  with  modern  psychology  in  finding  the 
seat  of  man’s  spiritual  faculty  in  his  whole  personality,  he  does 
so  on  different  grounds.  He  is  working  with  Platonic  categories 
and  in  particular  with  the  doctrine  of  Ideas.  He  quotes  Plotinus 
to  the  effect  that  he  who  reflects  upon  himself,  reflects  upon  his 
own  original,  and  adds  that  such  a  one  “  finds  the  clearest 
impression  of  some  eternal  nature  and  perfect  being  stamped 
upon  his  own  soul.”  With  Plato  he  exhorts  men  to  look  into  their 
own  souls,  “  God  having  so  cbpied  forth  himself  into  the  whole 
life  and  energy  of  man’s  soul,  as  that  the  lovely  characters  of 
Divinity  may  be  most  easily  seen  and  read  of  all  men  within 
themselves.  .  .  And  if  we  would  know  what  the  impress  of  souls 
is,  it  is  nothing  but  God  Himself,  who  could  not  write  His  own 
name  so  that  it  might  be  read,  except  in  rational  natures.”  ® 
Divine  knowledge  is  therefore  discovered  by  the  soul’s  reflection 
upon  herself;  and  if  men  do  not  know  God,  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  their  innate  notions  of  divine  truth  “  are  too  often 
smothered  or  tainted  with  the  deep  dye  of  men’s  filthy  lusts.”  ^ 

Smith’s  doctrine  of  “  reflection  ”  is  worth  dwelling  on  for  a 
moment,  since  it  throws  light  upon  his  theory  of  religious 
knowledge.  There  are  two  kinds  of  “  reflection.”  The  one  is 
concerned  with  material,  the  other  with  spiritual  things : 

“  The  souls  of  men  exercising  themselves  first  of  all  .  .  . 

5  Select  Discourses,  p.  3. 

6  Ibid,  pp.  127f. 

7  Ibid,  p.  6. 
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merely  by  ‘  a  progressive  kind  of  motion  ’  spending  themselves 
about  bodily  and  material  acts,  and  conversing  only  with  sensible 
things;  they  are  apt  to  acquire  such  deep  stamps  of  material 
phantasms  to  themselves.  .  .  indeed,  it  is  not  possible  well  to 
know  what  our  souls  are,  but  by  their  ‘  circular  and  reflex 
motions.’.  .  .  When  we  turn  our  eyes  upon  it  (the  soul),  it  will 
soon  tell  us  its  own  royal  pedigree  and  noble  extraction,  by  those 
sacred  hieroglyphics  which  it  bears  upon  itself.”  ® 

The  significance  of  Smith’s  use  of  the  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas  which  the  soul  thus  discovers  and  makes  explicit  by  its 
■“  circular  and  j-eflex  motions  ”  is  not  difficult  to  discern.  Implicit 
In  those  ideas  is  the  Reason  of  God,  with  which  man  has  affinity, 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  himself  is  endowed  with  reason. 
Reason  is  thus  a  mediating  principle  between  God  and  man,  and 
through  it  man  has  fellowship  with  God  and  is  able  to  learn  His 
Truth.  Further,  “  reflection,”  far  from  being  a  subjective  pro¬ 
cess  merely,  is  one  which  enables  man  to  occupy  himself,  not 
with  his  private  fancies,  but  with  the  very  thoughts  of  God. 
Reason  is  that  divinely  given  faculty  which  gives  man  his  kinship 
with  God.  “  Divinity  indeed  is  a  true  efflux  from  the  eternal  light, 
which,  like  the  sunbeams,  does  not  only  enlighten,  but  heat  and 
enliven.  .  .  And  as  the  eye  cannot  behold  the  sun,  unless  it  be 
sunlike,  and  hath  the  form  and  resemblance  of  the  sun  drawn  in 
it;  so  neither  can  the  soul  of  man  behold  God,  unless  it  be  God¬ 
like,  hath  God  formed  in  it,  and  be  made  partaker  of  the  Divine 
nature.”  ® 

On  the  basis  of  his  religious  psychology  Smith  rears  his 
argument  for  “  the  existence  and  nature  of  God.”  He  disregards 
the  other  arguments,  and  thus  relies  solely  upon  what  we  to-day 
commonly  call  the  Moral  and  Religious  Argument.  In  view  of 
his  starting  point  and  the  general  background  of  his  thinking  this 
is  not  surprising,  although  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  he 
gives  no  attention  at  all  to  the  more  usual  arguments.  For  since 
Smith  was  well  acquainted  with  Cartesianism,  and  indeed  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  its  introduction  as  a  subject  of  study  into 
Cambridge  University,^°  we  should  have  thought  it  natural  for 
him  to  have  referred  to  the  Ontological  Argument  which 
Descartes  had  borrowed  from  the  schoolmen  and  incorporated 
into  his  own  philosophy.  Equally  curious  it  is  that  Smith  should 
have  neglected  the  Argument  from  Design,  since  it  appears  in 
Cicero,  an  author  whom  Smith  held  in  high  favour.*^  We  can 
only  assume  that  he  felt  that  these  arguments  were  negligible 

8  Select  Discourses,  pp.  65f. 

9  Ibid,  p.  2. 

10  Stewart,  E.  R.  E.,  III.,  p.  170. 

iiTulioch,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  169 
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besides  his  own  argument  from  religious  experience.  Whilst  he 
admits  that  God’s  eternal  power  and  Divine  nature  may  indeed 
be  revealed  in  external  appearances,  he  yet  adds  that  “  it  must  be 
something  within  that  must  instruct  us  in  all  these  mysteries, 
and  we  shall  best  understand  them  when  we  compare  that  copy 
which  we  find  of  them  within  ourselves,  with  that  which  we  see 
without  us.  The  schoolmen  have  well  compared  sensible  and 
intelligible  beings  in  reference  to  the  Deity,  when  they  tell  us 
that  the  one  do  only  represent  vestigia  Dei,  the  other  faciem 
Dei.” 

But  this  inner  testimony,  going,  as  he  claims,  so  far  beyond 
the  testimony  of  Nature,  yields  more  than  the  bare  fact  of  the 
existence  of  God.  It  gives  us  in  addition  the  attributes  of  God. 
It  will  be  enough  to  select  for  illustration  the  evidence  Smith 
adduces  for  the  divine  unity  and  omniscience.  “  When,”  he 
says,  “  we  reflect  upon  our  own  idea  of  pure  reason,  we  know 
that  our  own  souls  are  not  it,  but  only  partake  of  it ;  and  that  it 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  we  cannot  denominate  by  it  any  other 
thing  of  the  same  rank  as  ourselves;  and  yet  we  know  certainly 
that  it  is,  as  finding,  from  an  inward  sense  of  it  within  ourselves, 
that  both  we  and  other  things  else  partake  of  it;  neither  do  we, 
or  any  finite  thing,  contain  the  source  of  it,  within  ourselves; 
and  because  we  have  a  distinct  notion  of  the  most  perfect  mind 
and  understanding,  we  own  our  deficiency  therein.  And  as  that 
idea  of  understanding  which  we  have  within  us  points  not  out 
to  this,  or  that  particular,  but  something  which  is  neither  this  nor 
that,  but,  total  understanding;  so  neither  will  any  elevation  of 
it  serve  every  way  to  fit  and  answer  that  idea.”  Similarly,  by 
the  same  principle  of  contingency.  Smith  passes  from  human  will 
to  Divine  Omnipotence  and  from  human  love  and  goodness  to 
Divine.  Nothing  better  summarises  Smith’s  position  than  this 
beautiful  passage : 

“  God  is  not  better  defined  to  us  by  our  understandings,  than 
by  our  wills  and  affections  :  He  is  not  only  the  eternal  reason, 
that  Almighty  mind  and  wisdom  which  our  understandings  con¬ 
verse  with,  but  he  is  also  that  unstained  beauty  and  supreme  good 
to  which  our  wills  are  perpetually  striving;  and  wheresoever  we 
find  true  beauty,  love  and  goodness,  we  may  say,  here  or  there 
is  God.”  1-* 

So  much  for  a  rapid  survey  of  Smith’s  theistic  argument,  as 
he  built  it  upon  the  foundation  of  religious  experience.  It  will 
be  at  once  clear  to  all  modem  students  of  the  philosophy  of 
religion  that  by  virtue  of  it  Smith  has  an  immediate,  as  well  as  a 

12  Select  Discourses,  pp.  130. 

13  Ibid,  pp.  130f. 

H  Ibid.  p.  141. 
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historic,  interest.  Largely  due  to  recent  advances  in  psychological 
science  in  the  sphere  of  religious  experience  and  to  the  revived 
study  of  Mysticism,  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  to 
find  a  ground  for  theistic  certainty  in  religious  experience  itself. 
This  is  not  a  new  procedure  in  theism,  but,  whereas  its  exposition 
in  modern  thought  is  carried  back  by  most  writers  to  Schleier- 
macher,  the  study  of  .Smith’s  religious  philosophy  seems  to 
warrant  us  in  going  a  stage  further  back  to  the  Cambridge 
Platonists  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But  these  thinkers 
appeared  too  early  for  their  work  to  have  any  directive  influence 
on  the  main  current  of  theistic  thought.  Historically  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  movement  tended  rather  to  foster  Deism,*^  but  this  could 
have  been  only  because  the  connotation  of  reason  as  given  by 
that  group  of  Platonists  was  misinterpreted  and  misunderstood. 
It  needed  Kant’s  sharp  separation  of  the  rational  and  moral 
consciousness  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  new  valuation  of  religious 
experience.  There  is  no  historic  connection  between  Kant  and 
the  Cambridge  school,  yet  it  is  perhaps  worth  remarking  that 
the  fact  that  the  former  found  in  moral  experience  an  argument 
for  God  was  no  doubt  in  some  measure  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  German  Pietistic  movement — a  movement  which,  along  with 
the  Cambridge  movement,  belongs  to  that  general  reversion  to 
Mysticism  which  marks  Europe  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. 

As  to  the  value  of  Smith’s  central  argument  for  the.  existence 
and  nature  of  God,  little  can  be  said  here.  But  the  present 
writer  may  record  his  conviction  that  in  its  essential  features  it 
is  one  of  serious  weight.  The  idea  that  religious  experience  can 
afford  any  sound  argument  for  the  reality  and  nature  of  God 
is  indeed  still  received  in  some  quarters  with  coldness,  but  there 
is  little  warrant  for  what  must  be  regarded  as  little  more  than  a 
prejudice.  We  are  surely  entitled  to  expect  that  experience  in 
some  sense  reflects  reality,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  an 
experience  so  universal  and  persistent  as  religious  experience  did 
not  reflect  a  corresponding  reality.  It  may  be  admitted  that  such 
an  argument  does  not  amount  to  proof  in  the  strict  logical  sense, 
but  it  surely  presents  an  argument  of  high  probability.  This  is 
all  that  can  be  said  here,  and  for  fuller  treatment  of  the  argument 
readers  must  be  referred  to  Dr.  Waterhouse’s  The  Philosophy  of 
Religious  Experience,  or  to  Dr.  Kenneth  Edward’s  more  recent 
Religious  Experience:  its  Nature  and  Truth.  But  whether  one 
admits  the  validity  of  the  argument  or  otherwise,  one  must  con¬ 
cede  that  in  the  religious  philosophy  of  John  Smith,  we  have  an 
interesting  anticipation  of  it  expressed  in  terms  of  Platonism. 

W.  E.  HOUGH. 

15  Joyce,  E.  R.  E.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  534. 
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Described  by  the  Minister  of  Bunyan  Meeting,  Bedford. 

Bunyan  meeting  house,  the  church  of  John  Bunyan 

at  Bedford,  is  the  third  structure  associated  with  the 
Dreamer’s  name.  On  August  20th,  1672,  for  the  sum  of  £50, 
Bunyan  and  a  small  company  of  believers  secured  from  Josias 
Ruffhead,  a  barn,  surrounded  by  an  orchard,  in  Mill  Lane,  and 
the  Indenture  is  still  in  our  possession.  The  first  meeting  house, 
or  barn,  was  succeeded  in  1707  by  the  Old  Meeting  (with  its 
table  pew  and  gallery),  erected  during  the  ministr}'^  of  the  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Chandler  to  seat  800  people,  and  in  1849  the  present 
building  took  its  place,  the  doors  on  the  old-fashioned  pews 
giving  the  touch  of  ancient  things  to  our  mellow  sanctuary. 

We  enter  through  the  bronze  doors,  illustrative  of  the 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  unique 
in  Great  Britain.  The  prison  door,  with  heavy  iron  cross-pieces, 
meets  the  eye.  It  seems  a  strange  place  for  such  a  relic !  Yet 
it  abides  in  the  wall  of  the  vestibule,  this  door  from  the  County 
Gaol  (where  Bunyan  suffered  his  long  imprisonment),  at  the 
corner  of  High  and  Silver  Streets,  just  across  the  way  from 
the  end  of  Mill  Street,  a  mute  testimony  in  honour  of 
an  early  Nonconformist  martyr  for  religious  liberty.  It  is  only 
a  few  steps  from  the  gaol  door  of  the  tinker  to  the  bronze  tribute 
of  the  Duke,  but  between  them  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed :  fame 
has  bridged  the  gulf,  for  the  name  of  Bunyan,  Brazier,  is  second 
to  none  in  Bedford. 

The  door  of  a  cell  from  that  same  goal  has  been  promised  to 
me  for  the  Church,  either  on  the  death  of  the  owner  or  the 
establishment  of  a  proper  museum.  At  the  end  of  the  vestibule, 
near  the  Garden  of  Remembrance,  where  Bunyan’s  sundial — 
“  Days  pass  like  pilgrims  ” — rests  in  the  centre  of  the  old  grave¬ 
yard,  is  the  memorial  tablet  of  Hannah  Bunyan,  the  great-grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  justly  celebrated  Preacher. 

Visitors  leave  the  church  and  vestry  for  the  parlour,  where 
there  is  a  small  but  fascinating  museum  of  Bunyan  relics.  In 
the  corner  is  the  vestry  chair  used  by  Bunyan,  devoid  of  two 
ornamental  portions  at  the  back,  owing  to  the  “  souvenir  ”  craze 
of  some  vandal :  it  is  a  small,  plain  and  squarely-made  chair, 
with  a  wooden  seat,  smaller  still  now,  as  it  had  to  accommodate 
a  shorter-legged  successor.  The  Ruffhead  Indenture  adorns  the 
wall  above  the  chair,  where  a  Japanese  visitor  once  knelt  by  its 
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side  in  fervent  prayer.  One  may  also  read  the  text  of  Commis-  tl 
sions  for  a  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County.  Documents  bearing  B 
the  signatures  of  Francis  Wingate  and  Sir  John  Kelynge—  h 
Justices  who  introduced  the  preacher  to  prison — ^keep  fresh  the  t( 
memory  of  names  that  otherwise  would  perish.  The  old  oak,  tl 

Bunyan’s  pulpit,  a  tree  which  has  grown  as  a  natural  open-air  r 

pulpit,  still  stands  in  the  field  at  no  great  distance  from  the  old  s 
bridle-path,  and  the  spot  where  he  was  arrested  at  Lower  Samsell, 
and  thence  taken  to  Harlington  Manor.  The  present  occupant’s  !  a 
son  visited  our  Meeting  House  recently  and  I  acted  as  his  guide,  { 

returning  the  compliment  paid  me  by  his  mother  at  the  Manor  t 

House,  where  Bunyan  appeared  before  Wingate.  The  interior  I 

of  this  House  is  substantially  the  same  as  it  appeared  in  Bunyan’s  c 

day,  and  as  I  took  two  steps  downward  into  the  lovely  old  room,  j 

with  its  panelled  walls  and  “  oaken  cross-beams  centred  by  a  a 

carved  rose  boss,”  the  spirits  of  the  prisoner  and  his  judge  c 
seemed  part  of  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  Times  change,  and  the 
irony  of  fate  decreed  that  some  of  Wingate’s  descendants  should  j 
join  Bunyan’s  Church,  and  mingle  their  dust  with  the  brave  who  i 
slept  their  last  sleep  in  Bunyan’s  graveyard.  j 

In  the  opposite  corner  of  the  museum  to  the  chair  stands  the  ( 
belfry  door,  bearing  its  weight  of  years  manfully.  This  is  the  j 
very  door  that  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  belfry  of  the  Elstow  t 

Parish  Church  in  Bunyan’s  day,  when  he  passed  to  and  fro  as  a  ( 

bellringer.  There  is  the  handle,  old  and  rusty,  on '  which  the  {  | 

hands  of  the  Dreamer  once  lingered !  Bunyan’s  bell  in  the  ; 
Elstow  belfry  tower  is  still  pointed  out  to  pilgrims,  and  the  |  i 
smaller  door  in  our  museum,  half-hidden  by  the  larger  one  for 
lack  of  space,  once  kept  the  entrance  to  the  spiral  stone  stairway 
that  leads  to  the  belfry  and  the  top  of  the  tower,  where  one  gains 
a  splendid  view  of  the  Moot  Hall  and  the  broken  Cross  on  the 
village  green,  where  the  tinker  played  tip-cat  and  heard  a  voice 
from  heaven.  So  in  this  parlour  room  these  relics  are  windows 
that  enable  us  to  look  before  and  after,  to  see  visions  and  dream 
dreams. 

Recently  the  Sunday  School  Union  presented  to  the  trustees 
the  old  pulpit,  with  its  winding  stairway,  that  Bunyan  used,  when 
as  a  special  preacher,  he  visited  the  Zoar  Street  Meeting  House, 
Southwark,  the  site  of  which  I  was  able  to  identify  in  a  rather 
strange  way  some  months  ago.  On  the  museum  walls  are 
excellent  engravings  of  that  Church — exterior  view,  and  interior 
views  after  it  had  been  converted  to  secular  purposes.  Would 
that  we  knew  what  appearance  Bunyan’s  bam  possessed ! 

The  Zoar  Street  Meeting  House  stood  not  far  away  from  the 
Church  where  Spurgeon  first  set  the  Thames  on  fire,  not  very 
far  away  from  the  site  of  Shakespeare’s  Globe  Theatre.  Across 
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the  Thames,  up  the  Fleet  river,  is  Snow  Hill,  Holborn,  where 
Bunyan  died  on  August  31st,  1^8,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Star,  the 
house  of  John  Strudwick,  the  Grocer.  The  immortal  Dreamer’s 
tomb  is  in  Bunhill  Fields,  London,  so  that  through  his  death  in 
the  Metropolis  he  belongs  to  the  whole  British  Empire,  for  all 
roads  lead  to  London,  and  many  pilgrimages  are  made  to  that 
sacred  soil  opposite  Wesley’s  Chapel. 

From  the  little  cottage  at  Elstow,  where  its  old  stairway  leads 
abruptly  to  the  upper  rooms,  we  have  a  well-worn  portion  of  the 
former  threshold,  for  this  solid  piece  of  wood  was  removed  when 
the  cottage  was  renovated  years  ago.  At  the  Abbey  Church, 
Elstow,  one  may  see  the  font  where  John  Bunyan  was  christened 
on  November  30th,  1628,  and  the  altar  rails,  communion  table, 
pulpit  and  sounding  board  in  use  when  the  tinker  attended  this 
ancient  and  lovely  house  of  prayer,  where  once  a  great  nunnery, 
dating  from  the  Domesday  Book,  stood  in  all  its  glory. 

An  old  oil  painting  portrays  John  Howard,  the  Prison  reformer 
and  philanthropist,  then  a  trustee  of  Bunyan  Meeting,  super¬ 
intending  the  demolition  of  Bunyan’s  pulpit,  which  he  bought  for 
£30,  afterwards  presenting  a  new  one  at  the  cost  of  £40  to  our 
church,  still  in  use  at  our  village  church  at  Goldington.  The  only 
portion  of  Bunyan’s  pulpit  I  can  trace  now  rests  in  the  pulpit  of 
the  Newport  Pagnell  Congregational  Church,  suitably  inscribed : 
there  is  a  tradition  that  an  enterprising  cabinet  maker  made 
portions  of  it  into  chairs  for  admirers  of  the  Preacher ! 

We  also  possess  a  heavy  old  key,  attached  to  a  ring,  from  the 
upper  room  door  at  the  Dallow  Farm,  Luton,  where  secret 
meetings,  attended  by  Bunyan,  were  held.  Park  Street  Baptist 
Church,  Luton,  treasures  a  chair  Bunyan  is  said  to  have  used. 
Tilehouse  Street  Baptist  Church,  Hitchin,  has  an  inlaid  chair  in 
its  vestry,  said  to  have  been  presented  by  Bunyan  to  the  Foster 
family,  who  protected  him  while  preaching  in  the  Wainwood,  the 
natural  amphitheatre  still  known  as  Bunyan’s  Dell. 

We  are  also  glad  to  have  the  key  of  Oliver  Cromwell’s  cash- 
box,  because  the  Protector’s  personal  decision  was  in  favour  of 
our  second  minister  in  a  dispute  over  the  tenure  of  a  local  church 
building — now  St.  John’s  Parish  Church.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  every  one  of  our  Ministers,  from  John  Gifford  to  John 
Brown,  Bunyan’s  Biographer,  1650-1903,  spent  his  life  in  the 
service  of  the  Church  after  becoming  Minister — an  unbroken 
succession  of  253  years  ! 

The  relics  of  greatest  interest  to  our  visitors  are  personal  ones, 
such  as  his  private  inlaid  cabinet,  his  nest  of  drawers,  and  his 
handsome  staff,  a  Manilla  cane,  a  walking-stick  with  an  ivory 
handle,  inlaid  with  malachite,  both  coming  to  the  Church  from 
Mrs.  Bithrey,  of  Carlton,  his  great-grand-daughter,  and  the  widow 
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and  family  of  the  Rev.  C.  Vorley.  What  thoughts  arise  as  we 
behold  the  jug,  with  its  brilliant  blue,  used  by  his  daughter  (so  the 
local  story  is  told)  to  take  comfort  to  her  father  in  prison  !  There, 
too,  is  his  “  Will,”  or  rather  Deed  of  Gift,  in  his  own  hand¬ 
writing,  dated  December  23rd,  1685,  leaving  everything  to  his 
wife  :  it  was  only  discovered  when  the  house  in  which  he  lived 
in  St.  Cuthbert’s  Street,  near  to  his  Church,  was  demolished — a 
sad  loss,  for  it  would  have  made  a  splendid  museum,  and  yet  the 
catastrophe  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Will.  The  sum  of 
inventory  at  his  death  was  £42  19s.  Od.  “  equal  to  about  £150 
in  present  value  ” — and  the  First  Edition  of  Pilgrim's  Progress 
lately  discovered,  realised  at  the  public  auction  the  bid  of 
£6,800. 

In  our  Church  Book  we  have  the  account  of  Bunyan’s  relations 
with  the  Church,  and  pages  of  minutes  of  Church  Meetings  in 
his  own  handwriting.  His  name  appears  on  an  early  page  of  the 
record,  and  early  on  the  list  of  members  ;  we  rejoice  in  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  our  Church  Members  from  1650  to  the  present  hour. 

The  only  other  Bunyan  handwriting  appears  in  his  application 
for  licences  to  preach  in  May,  1672,  which  reposes  in  the  Record 
Office,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  and  Foxe’s  Book  of  Martyrs — the 
book  he  used  in  prison — with  his  Autograph,  which  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Town  Library  during  a  period  of  financial 
difficulty,  by  Mr.  Pierpont  Morg.an.  The  warrant  for  his  arrest 
in  1675,  was  secured  by  W.  G.  Thorpe,  Esq.,  F.G.S.  of  the 
Middle  Temple. 

We  hope,  as  one  result  of  the  Tercentenary  Celebrations  in  1928, 
to  secure  a  proper  Bunyan  Museum,  where  our  present  valuable 
relics,  books  and  illustrations  of  his  works  may  be  adequately 
displayed;  and  this  will  induce  people  to  present  to  the  Museum 
other  treasures  of  which  we  have  been  informed.  Our  library 
has  a  Third  edition  of  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  first  edition  of  the 
Holy  War,  and  other  works,  for  Bunyan  was  the  author  of  sixty 
books,  and  we  have  copies  that  extend  from  the  beginning  unto 
this  last,  as  well  as  early  foreign  translations,  and  excellent  sets 
of  illustrations  for  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  that  should  be  framed, 
for  they  constitute  a  study  in  the  art  of  engraving  and  illustration 
from  1679  to  1900. 

We  are  preparing  the  Church  for  the  Tercentenary,  for  the 
Barn  has  become  a  Tabernacle,  and  within  easy  distance  of  the 
present  church  are  the  sites  of  Bunyan’s  Bedford  Home,  the 
County  Gaol,  where  he  lingered  during  twelve  long  years,  and 
the  old  stone  bridge,  which  replaced  a  former  bridge  on  which 
stood  the  prison  house,  where  “  as  I  walked  through  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  this  world,  I  lighted  on  a  certain  place,  where  was  a 
den,  and  laid  me  down  in  that  place  to  sleep :  and  as  I  slept,  I 
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dreamed  a  dream  ” — a  dream  that  has  circled  the  world,  and 
brought  earth  nearer  to  heaven  for  every  pilgrim. 

When  I  first  entered  this  pulpit  I  thrilled  as  I  thought  that  near 
this  very  spot  the  tinker,  deacon,  lay  preacher,  apostle  of 
religious  liberty,  had  proclaimed  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ 
during  the  sixteen  years  of  his  ministry  from  1672-1688.  In 
that  barn — “  Bunyan’s  Meeting  House,”  though  the  founder  of 
the  cause  was  John  Gifford,  “  Evangelist  ”  for  Bunyan  and  for 
“  Christian  ” — many  had  seen  the  vision  of  the  Redeemer,  the 
Babe  born  in  a  manger.  There  was  no  room  in  Bethlehem’s  Inn 
for  Jesus  Christ :  there  was  no  room  in  England’s  State  Church 
at  Bedford  for  John  Bunyan,  but  time  tests  all  things,  and  now 
the  Preacher’s  statue  adorns  the  ancient  town  of  Bedford  by  the 
river,  and  it  was  in  a  prison  on  the  river  bridge  that  the  immortal 
Dreamer  saw  his  Pilgrim  set  out  on  a  journey  that  ended  when 
all  the  bells  of  the  Celestial  City  rang  for  joy. 

C.  BERNARD  COCKETT. 


Postscript  by  the  Editor. 

A  brazier’s  anvil  is  owned  by  John  Beagarie  of  Hitchin;  on 
three  of  the  six  sides  of  its  stem  are  rudely  cut : — J.  BVNYAN, 
HELSTOW,  1647. 

Bunyan’s  name  is  on  three  muster-rolls  of  the  parliamentary 
militia  which  garrisoned  Newport  Pagnell :  on  30  November, 
1644  under  Colonel  Cockayne;  on  22  March,  1645  under  Major 
Boulton;  on  17  June,  1647  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles 
O’Hara. 

The  actual  pardon  under  which  Bunyan  was  released  in  1672 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  Friends’  Library  on  the  Euston  Road  opposite 
the  L.M.S.  Station.  It  is  dated  13th  of  September,  1672. 

About  the  end  of  April,  1672,  an  application  for  57  licences 
was  put  in  at  Whitehall.  They  were  all  for  Bunyan’s  friends, 
and  it  is  often  thought  that  the  application  was  penned  by  him. 
But  a  very  careful  student.  Professor  Lyon  Turner,  induced  Dr. 
Brown  and  two  experts  at  the  Record  Office  to  agree  that  though 
there  was  a  strong  general  resemblance  between  the  handwriting 
of  the  Deed  of  Gift  and  that  of  the  application,  there  was  a 
shade  of  uncertainty  as  to  their  being  from  the  same  hand. 
Professor  Turner  gives  reasons  of  writing,  and  of  the  spelling 
BunyOn,  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  a  shade  of  uncertainty,  but 
a  grave  question. 

Many  churches  have  claimed  that  Bunyan  preached  there. 
Unhappily,  as  at  Bedford  itself,  the  actual  buildings  do  not  seem 
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to  survive.  In  London,  Charles  Doe  heard  him  “  at  Mr.  More’s 
meeting  in  a  private  house  ”  ;  the  church  never  owned  a  bulding, 
and  disbanded  in  1 709.  He  also  heard  him  “  at  a  town’s  end 
meeting  house/’  to  which  about  3,000  went,  and  only  half  could 
get  in.  Conceivably  this  was  at  Boar’s  Head  Yard  off  Petticoat 
Lane  in  Whitechapel,  where  Bunyan  actually  preached  his  last 
sermon.  He  may  possibly  have  preached  at  Chester’s  meeting¬ 
house,  Zoar,  near  Gravel  Lane  in  Winchester  Park;  but  this 
was  built  only  a  few  months  before  he  died.  Its  position  was 
made  clearly  known  by  Walter  Wilson  in  1814,  and  pictures  of 
it  were  published  by  Offor  in  1863,  with  pictures  of  many  other 
relics.  We  are  sure  that  in  1683  he  preached  at  Pinner’s  Hall, 
the  sermon  entitled,  “  The  Greatness  of  the  Soul.”  That  building 
in  Commonwealth  times,  had  been  still  known  as  Glass  House, 
and  had  sheltered  a  Baptist  church.  But  it  was  in  1678  taken  by 
Thomas  Hollis  on  a  long  lease,  and  converted  to  a  variety  of 
uses,  secular  and  religious.  On  Sunday  it  was  used  by  a  church 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  a  church  just  like  Bunyan’s  consisting 
of  both  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists.  The  lease  expired  in  1778, 
and  the  building  was  taken  down  soon  afterwards.  Winchester 
House  on  Old  Broad  Street  very  nearly  occupies  its  site. 

The  warrant  for  the  arrest  in  1675  was  offered  for  sale  a  few 
years  ago,  and  the  owner  allowed  photographs  to  be  circulated. 
If  we  remember  aright,  America  set  the  highest  value  on  this 
relic. 

London  possesses  three  modern  memorials.  Outside  the  Baptist 
Church  House,  facing  north-west,  is  a  statue.  In  Westminster 
Abbey  a  window  was  placed  by  public  subscription,  and  a  Bunyan 
window  can  also  be  seen  at  Southwark  Cathedral. 


CHITCOMBE  is  in  the  Blackmore  Vale,  north  of  Dorset 
Heights,  in  Woolland  Parish.  A  Baptist  meeting-house  was 
built  there  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Joshua  George.  In  1771 
it  received  a  small  endowment,  and  graves  of  Applins,  Edwards, 
Jacksons,  date  from  that  period.  The  cause  seems  to  have  been 
very  secluded,  and  it  escaped  the  notice  of  every  Baptist  anti¬ 
quary  and  of  every  county  official.  Worship  ceased,  and  the 
building  is  now  ripe  for  pulling  down.  But  the  piety  of  a 
descendant  of  the  founder  has  secured  the  endowment,  which 
will  benefit  the  churches  at  Buckland  Newton  and  Iwerne 
Minster,  also  the  pastor  at  Semley.  Information  as  to  the  earlier 
history  will  be  welcome. 


Swedish  Baptists. 

An  address  at  the  Scandinavian  Baptist  Congress  in  Copenhagen, 
October,  1926. 

WE  Swedish  Baptists  are  specially  indebted  to  our  Baptist 
brotherhoods  in  America,  Germany,  Denmark  and 

England. 

Our  pioneers.  Captain  Schroder  and  Mr.  F.  O.  Nilsson,, 
missionary  among  sailors,  came  from  America.  Many  of  the 
excellent  ideas  which  they  had  acquired  in  America  were  trans¬ 
planted  by  them  in  our  country  during  the  fourth  decade  of 
last  century,  and  those  ideas  were  fruitful.  Then  came  the. 
liberal  support  which  was  granted  Baptist  Mission  work  in 
Sweden,  at  first  from  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society 
of  Philadelphia  and  later  from  the  Baptist  Missionary  Union  of 
Boston. 

In  Germany  our  brethren  Mr.  C.  M.  Bjorkholm,  in  1845,  and 
Mr.  F.  O.  Nilsson,  in  1848,  were  baptized  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Oncken. 
Mr.  Nilsson  was  the  first  Baptist  preacher  in  Sweden.  The 
attendance  of  Rev.  J.  G.  Oncken  and  Dr.  Julius  Kbbner  at  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Swedish  Baptists  in  1858,  and  their 
valuable  contributions  to  the  discussions,  had  a  great  influence 
upon  the  development  of  the  polity  and  doctrinal  standpoint  of 
our  denomination  in  Sweden. 

From  Denmark  came  in  the  early  days  the  brethren,  P.  E. 
Ryding  and  A.  P.  Forster,  to  witness  for  Christ  in  our  land. 
The  latter  was  the  founder  of  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Sweden 
in  1848.  There  are  also  two  other  things  which  I  wish  to 
mention.  Here,  in  Denmark,  Mr.  F.  O.  Nilsson  was  granted  a 
first  place  of  refuge  when  he,  on  account  of  his  Baptist  faith, 
was  banished  from  his  native  land,  Sweden.  This  was  in  the 
years  1852  and  1853.  And  Denmark  lent  her  grand  baptistery 
for  the  baptism  of  Rev.  Anders  Wiberg  when,  in  1852,  he  was 
baptized  in  the  sea  on  one  of  the  Danish  shores. 

From  England  also  much  kindness  has  been  shown  to  us.  Dr, 
Edward  Steane  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Hinton,  who,  in  an  effectual  way, 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  persecuted  Swedish  Baptists  in  the 
fifties  of  last  century.  The  names  of  these  brethren  are,  like 
many  others,  indelibly  inscribed  in  Swedish  Baptist  History. 

The  Swedish  Baptist  church,  which  was  organised  at  Bore- 
kulla,  Halland,  in  1848,  then  counted  six  members.  From  those 
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six  the  work  has  grown  so  that  we  now  count  a  little  more  than 
sixty  thousand  Baptists  in  Sweden.  But  also  in  America  there 
are  several  tens  of  thousands  of  Swedish  Baptists.  There  are 
also  thousand,  in  Finland.  To-day  there  are  thus  about  100,000 
Baptists,  who  speak  our  tongue. 

The  progress  has  been  good,  but  it  could  certainly  have  been 
better,  if  we  had  been  more  eagerly  working  for  Jesus  Christ, 
and  laboured  more  zealously  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  As  special 
reasons  for  the  success  we  have  had  we  may  mention  the  two 
following : 

1.  We  early  got  good,  gifted  and  well-educated  men  at  the 
front  of  our  denomination.  Such  men  were  Rev.  Anders 
Wiberg,  the  noblemen  Dr  A.  Drake  and  Editor  Karl  Mollersvard, 
three  brothers  Palmqvist,  Rev.  Wilhelm  Lindblom,  Dr.  T.  Truve, 
Professor  C.  G.  Lagergren  and  others. 

2.  We  got  as  early  as  in  the  sixties  a  good  school  for  the 
education  of  ministers.  The  Bethel  Seminary  was  founded  in 
1866.  Its  president  was,  for  forty  years,  Colonel  K.  O,  Broady. 
Its  leader  is  now  Dr.  C.  E.  Benander.  [Since  the  address  was 
delivered  he  has  retired,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  N.  J. 
Nordstrom.]  Besides  the  Bethel  Seminary  Orebro  Mission 
School  has  been  at  work  for  several  years  and  a  good  many  young 
men  have  received  their  education  there. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  history  we  have  had  a  powerful 
and  extensive  Sunday  School  work,  which  in  a  high  degree  has 
contributed  to  our  denominational  progress.  Most  of  our 
churches  have  hopeful  young  people’s  societies  and  junior 
societies  which  are  organised  into  one  numerous  Swedish  Baptist 
Young  People’s  Union.  Then  we  have  the  Baptist  Women’s 
Union.  Also  a  society  for  social  work  has  been  founded  of  late. 
Our  Baptist  Union  is  carrying  on  a  considerable  foreign  mission 
work,  through  which  we  strive  to  share  in  the  evangelisation  of 
nations  who  have  not  been  favoured  with  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  before. 

Among  influences  which  have  in  some  way  been  hindering  the 
advancement  of  our  work,  may  be  mentioned  the  so-called 
Pentecostal  movement,  which  has,  during  recent  years,  drawn 
not  a  few  members  from  our  churches  In  several  places.  There 
is  also  existing,  within  our  ranks,  a  somewhat  schismatic  dualism 
which,  in  some  degree,  has  lessened  the  power  of  the  Christian 
unity  in  spirit  and  truth,  which  we  should  have  wished  to  have 
been  benefited  by  unbroken  harmony.  Chilling  winds  of 
rationalism,  which  have  been  blowing  over  some  countries  and 
denominations  have  not  in  any  disturbing  way  affected  us  in  our 
circles,  but  times  are  such  that  even  with  regard  to  that,  the 
warning  is  ever  needful,  “  Be  watchful  and  praying.” 
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As  to  our  faith  we  believe  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God, 
that  Jesus  Christ,  both  God  and  Man,  is  our  Redeemer.  We 
believe  in  the  aid  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  labour. 
And  we  believe  in  the  speedy  second  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  but  we  dare  not  state  the  year  and  day  for  His  appearance. 

J.  BYSTROM. 


Canterbury  Baptist  Tombstones. 

The  General  Baptists  in  this  city  acquired  part  of  the  old 
Blackfriars  from  a  Huguenot,  as  mentioned  in  vol.  II,  pages  140, 
181.  The  property  has  now  passed  to  other  hands,  and  it  may  be 
well  to  record  some  facts  inscribed  on  the  old  tombstones. 
Elizabeth  Benge  died  1747,  aged  57.  Richard  Huggett  died  1763, 
aged  40.  Thomas  Oldfield  died-  1776.  Thomas  Benge  died  16 
December,  1777,  aged  84.  Sarah  (first)  wife  of  Sampson 
Kingsford  died  29  April,  1782,  aged  23.  James  Calverley  Benge, 
son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth,  died  1789.  Dan  Hayward  died 
1790,  aged  45.  Thomas  Brown  died  1793.  Sampson  Kingsford, 
born  at  Sturry,  2  April,  1740,  pastor  more  than  40  years,  died 
27  August,  1821.  Mary,  his  second  wife,  of  St.  Alphage,  died 

1824,  aged  66.  Michael  Child  Kingsford,  their  second  son,  died 

1825,  aged  27.  Priscilla  Kingsford,  their  second  daughter,  died 
1839,  aged  51.  Mary,  wife  of  Sampson,  who  was  son  of  Sampson 
and  Mary,  late  of  Sturry,  died  at  Dunkirk  1840,  aged  46. 
Caroline  Kingsford,  daughter  of  John  and  Caroline  Love  of 
Canterbury,  died  1852,  aged  19.  Jane  Ann,  wife  of  John  Russell 
Philpot,  died  1826,  aged  36.  John  Farrin,  minister  more  than  40 
years,  died  1838,  aged  83.  William  Thomas,  a  minister,  died 
1848,  aged  81.  Phineas  Shrubsole  of  Chartham  died,  aged  88. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

The  “  Popular  History  of  the  Baptist  Building  Fund  ”  is  now 
published,  and  a  copy  is  sent  to  each  of  our  Guinea  Subscribers. 
Mr.  Seymour  J.  Price  has  spared  no  pains  in  finding  what  has 
been  done,  and  in  telling.  Most  of  the  chapters  appeared  in  our 
pages,  but  many  amendments  have  been  made,  and  fresh  material 
has  been  introduced.  Also  a  new  chapter  appears,  “  Prospice." 


Catalogue  of  Baptist  Peoples. 

This  list  of  peoples  among  whom  Baptist  Churches  exist, 
often  gives  the  date  of  the  first  organisation,  the  date  of  the 
present  national  organisation,  dates  of  scripture  versions  by 
Baptists,  source  whence  missionaries  came,  fields  to  which 
missionaries  are  sent.  (A  few  scripture  versions  are  noted,  made 
by  Baptists,  for  peoples  among  whom  there  are  no  Baptist 
Churches.)  The  map  on  page  377  shows  localities  of  the 
national  organisations. 

Americans,  Immigrants.  First  church  1639.  Natives  listed  separately. 

Triennial  Convention,  1814,  Northern  Convention,  1907.  Publication 
Society.  Twenty-seven  colleges  and  universities.  Ten  seminaries. 
Eighteen  colleges  for  negroes.  Two  hospitals  in  Assam;  hospital, 
two  colleges' and  two  seminaries  Burma,  two  hospitals  and  seminary 
South  India,  eight  hospitals  and  two  colleges  China,  college  and 
seminary  Japan,  hospital  Philippines,  seminary  Congo,  college  Cuba, 
hospital  and  seminary  Mexico. 

Southern  Convention,  1845.  Publishing  Board.  One  hundred  and  sixteen 
schools,  colleges,  universities,  seminaries;  twenty  hospitals;  nineteen 
orphanages.  Publishing  houses  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  China,  Italy, 
Japan,  Mexico.  Hospital  in  Africa,  twenty-two  in  China.  College 
in  Japan,  two  in  Brazil,  two  in  China. 

National  Convention  (coloured)  1880.  Works  in  Africa,  West  Indies, 
South  America. 

Church  of  the  Brethren  (Old  German,  Dunkards),  1908.  Works  in 
Scandinavia,  France,  Switzerland,  India,  China. 

Seventh-day.  First  church,  1671.  General  Conference,  1802.  Two 
colleges,  university,  seminary.  Works  in  Guiana,  Holland,  Java, 
China. 

Argentinians.  Missioned  by  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  1903. 
Assamese.  N.T.  1819,  1847.  O.T.  1832,  1903.  American  from  1836. 
Convention. 

Australians.  Immigrants.  First  church,  1834.  State  Unions  from  1862. 

Federation,  1926.  Work  in  East  Bengal. 

Austrians.  First  church,  1869.  From  German  Bund. 

Bahamians.  First  church,  1833.  From  Britain. 

Bangala  and  Bateke.  Gospels  from  1889  by  British.  First  church,  1900. 
Bangombe.  N.T.  1915.  First  church,  1895.  By  British. 
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Bantumbo.  Portions  this  century.  By  Americans. 

Baso.  N.T.  1920.  First  church,  1906.  By  British. 

Belgians.  First  church,  1892. 

Bengalis.  First  convert,  1800,  first  N.T.  1801.  Britain,  America, 
Australia,  New  Zealand. 

(Bhatneri.  N.T.  1824.  No  church.) 

Biharis.  N.T.  1826.  Britain,  America. 

Bisayans,  Philippines.  N.T.  1903.  America. 

Bobangi.  N.T.  1912.  First  church,  1893. 

Bohemians.  First  church,  1885.  Czecho-Slovak  Union,  1919. 

(Bolengi,  Congo.  Bible  portions,  1893-98.) 

Bolivians.  Missioned  by  Canadians,  1898. 

Brazilians.  First  church,  1882.  Convention,  1909.  By  Southern  Conven¬ 
tion,  Swedes,  Germans.  Send  to  Portugal. 

Bretons.  First  church,  1834.  N.T.  1847.  By  Welsh. 

Bulgarians.  First  church,  1880  by  exiles  from  Russia.  Union,  1908. 
Burmese.  Americans  since  1814.  N.T.  1832,  O.T.  1835.  Send  to  China. 
Cameroon.  Britain,  1845.  Isubu  gospels,  1852.  Dualla  N.T.  1862,  O.T. 

1872.  Germany,  1891.  Native  Union,  1899. 

Canadians.  Immigrants.  Natives  listed  separately. 

Maritime  Provinces.  First  church,  1778.  Convention,  1846.  Acadia 
University,  1851.  United  Convention,  1906. 

Ontario  and  Quebec.  First  church,  1776,  Swiss  church,  1848. 
MacMaster  University,  1887.  Convention,  1889 :  works  among 
immigrant  Poles,  Rumanians,  Swedes. 

Western  Canada.  First  church,  1875,  convention,  1881.  Brandon  College. 
Union,  1906.  Works  among  immigrant  Germans,  Hungarians, 
Italians,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Russians. 

All  unite  in  work  among  Bolivians  and  Oriyas.  Canadian  Baptist  Foreign 
Mission  Board  (1911)  represents  all  Conventions. 

Caribs  (Belize,  British  Honduras).  Gospel  version,  1847.  Britain  since 
1822. 

Chakma,  Chittagong.  N.T.,  1926, 

Cherokees  (Oklahoma),  Version,  1848. 

Chileans.  Missioned  by  S.B.C.  Evangelical  Baptist  Union,  1917. 
Chinese.  Marshman’s  N.T.  1816,  Bible,  1822.  Ningpo  N.T.  1853,  1867, 
1874.  Swatow  N.T,  1898.  American  in  South  China  from  1836; 
whence  (1)  Hakka  Convention,  (2)  Ling-Tong  Convention,  1925. 
American  in  East  China  from  1843;  whence  (3)  Chekiang-Shanghai 
Association.  American  in  West  China  from  1889;  whence  (4)  West 
China  Convention.  S.B.C.  in  South  China,  1845,  Central,  1847,  North 
1860,  Interior,  1905,  Pak-Hoi,  1914.  British  in  North  from  1860. 
Swedes  in  Shantung  from  1899,  and  in  Shansi  from  1921. 

Cubans.  American  from  1905.  Two  Conventions. 

Danes.  First  church,  1839.  Union,  1865.  Help  Swedes  on  Congo. 
Dutch.  First  church,  1845.  Union,  1880.  Send  to  Congo. 
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Dutch  Guianans.  Only  church,  1914. 

English.  First  church,  1609.  New  Connexion,  1770,  Foreign  Mission, 
1792,  Home  Mission,  1797,  Union,  1813.  Work  in  China,  Ceylon, 
India,  Congo.  Strict  Baptist  Mission,  1861,  works  in  Madras. 

Estonian.  First  church,  1884.  Union,  1886.  Helps  in  China  and  Egypt. 

Filipinos.  American  from  1900.  Version,  1909.  Many  Associations. 

Finns.  Swedes  in  1855.  First  church,  1856.  Convention,  1893,  helping  in 
China,  India  and  Congo.  National  Conference,  1904. 

French.  First  church,  1832.  Federation,  1920,  works  in  Cameroons. 

Garos.  American  from  1836.  N.T.  1894,  Abeng  N.T.  1912.  Australian 
from  1887. 

Germans.  (1)  First  church,  1708,  all  migrate  to  Pennsylvania,  organise 
there  1723,  print  German  Bible,  1743.  See  Americans  above. 

(2)  First  church,  1834.  Bund,  1849.  Work  in  Europe  and  Africa. 

Gold  Coast.  American  from  1842.  West  African  Union,  1899. 

(Gujarati  N.T.,  1820.  No  Baptist  church.) 

Haitians.  First  church,  1845,  Americans, 

Hindus.  Five  Hindi  versions,  1812-19.  English  from  1810.  Swedes 
from  1908. 

Hungarians.  German  from  1846.  First  permanent  church,  1874.  Con¬ 
vention,  1921. 

Irish.  Immigrants,  1649.  Revised  Bible  for  natives  1817. 

Italians.  First  church,  1870.  Union,  1883.  Other  Italian  Baptists  help 
in  Ceylon,  India,  Zambesi.  By  British  and  Americans. 

Jamaicans.  First  church,  1784.  Union,  1850.  Works  in  Haiti,  Cuba, 
Panama,  Africa. 

Japanese.  First  church,  1872.  N.T.,  1876.  New  version,  1901.  Americans 
North  and  South.  Convention. 

(Javanese.  N.T.  1829.  No  Baptist  church.) 

Jugo-Slavs.  Missions  from  1875.  Union,  1921. 

Kachins.  Versions,  1895-1907  by  Americans  in  Assam. 

Karens.  Sgaw  N.T.  1842,  Bible,  1853,  Pwo  Bible,  1883.  Americans. 

(Kashmiri.  N.T.  1820.  No  Baptist  church.) 

Kele.  British.  N.T.  1918,  revised,  1927. 

Khasi.  N.T.  1831  by  Americans  in  Assam.  Care3^s  N.T.  1824. 

Khonds.  Versions,  1893  by  British  in  Orissa. 

Kongo.  British.  N.T.  1893,  1903.  Bible,  1912,  1926. 

(Koreans.  Gospel,  1892.  No  Baptist  church.) 

(Lahnda.  N.T.  1819.  No  Baptist  church.) 

Lamba,  South  Africa.  N.T.  1921. 

Letts.  First  church,  1861.  Union,  1879. 

Liberians.  Missioned  by  National  Baptist  Convention  since  1880. 

Lithuanians.  First  baptisms,  1860.  Co-operative  committee,  1923. 

Lushais.  N.T.  1916.  Missioned  by  New  Zealand  and  Britain. 

(Malay.  Versions,  1818-55.  No  Baptist  church.) 

Maliseets.  New  Brunswick.  Gospel,  1870. 
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Manipuris.  N.T.  1824.  Missioned  by  Americans. 

(Marathi.  Testaments,  1811,  1818;  Bible,  1820.  No  Baptist  church.) 
Massachusetts.  Roger  Williams’  Key,  1643.  First  church,  1694.  Extinct 
race. 

Mexicans.  First  church,  1864.  By  Americans. 

Micmacs,  Nova  Scotia.  N.T.  1874. 

Moravians.  First  church,  1898.  Now  in  Czecho-Slovak  Union,  1919. 
Moskitos,  Nicaragua.  Versions,  1846.  Helped  by  American  Home 
Mission. 

Muskoki  or  Creek  Indians.  Versions,  1835,  1860.  Now  in  Oklahoma. 
Nagas.  Versions,  1833-1909  by  Americans  in  Assam. 

New  Zealanders.  Immigrants.  First  church,  1851.  Union,  1862.  Work 
in  Bengal. 

Nigerians.  Missioned  by  Lott-Carey,  1822,  Southern  Convention,  1850. 
Norwegians.  First  church,  1860.  Conference,  1877.  Works  on  Congo. 
Nyasas.  Missioned  by  National  B.  Convention  of  America. 

Oriyas.  N.T.  1809,  Bible,  1815.  British,  1822.  American,  1836. 

Oto  Indians,  Nebraska.  Gospel  story,  1837. 

Ottawa  Indians,  Michigan.  Gospels,  1841-44. 

(Paharis,  Nipal.  Four  Testaments,  1821-27.  No  Baptist  church.) 
Palestinians.  Missioned  by  S.B.C.,  1920. 

(Panjabis.  N.T.  1815,  1826.  Half  O.T.  1822.  No  Baptist  church.) 
Paraguayans.  Missioned  by  Uruguay. 

(Pashto.  N.T.  1819.  No  Baptist  church.) 

Poles.  First  baptisms,  18.58.  Modern  Poland  includes  Russians,  Poles, 
Czechs,  Germans,  organised  in  three  groups,  the  oldest  dating  from 
1880. 

Portuguese.  Missioned  by  Brazilians,  1906.  Convention,  1920. 
Pottawatomi  Indians.  Missioned  by  McCoy  from  1818. 

(Rajasthani.  Testaments,  1820,  1821,  1822,  1826.  No  Baptist  church.) 
Rumanians.  First  native  church,  1911.  Union,  1921. 

Russians.  German  churches  in  Russia,  1858.  Russians  at  Tiflis,  1857. 
Union,  1884.  Union  of  Evangelical  Christians,  1909.  Far  the  largest 
bodies  in  Europe.  Churches  across  Siberia  to  Pacific. 

Santals.  Gospel,  1870,  British  and  Canadian. 

Scotch.  First  church,  1748.  First  Itinerant  fund,  1804.  Present  Union, 
1869.  Unite  in  British  B.M.S.  work. 

Shans.  N.T.  1882.  American. 

Shawnees,  now  in  Oklahoma.  Versions,  1836-58. 

Siamese.  N.T.  by  Americans,  1846. 

Sierra  Leonians.  Immigrants,  1790  from  New  York  and  Nova  Scotia. 
West  African  Union,  1899. 

Sinhalese.  N.T.  1817,  O.T.  1823,  Revised  Bible,  1905.  British.  Ceylon 
Baptist  Union. 

South  -Africans.  English  Immigrants,  1820,  Union,  1877.  German 
I  immigrants,  1858.  Dutch  church,  1886.  Indian  church.  Bantu 
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churches  missioned  from  Australia,  America  and  immigrants.  Bantu 
Baptist  Church,  1926. 

Spanish.  N.T.  1858,  1870.  Gospel  Mission,  1913.  Union,  1922. 

Swedes.  First  church,  1848.  First  Conference,  1857.  Union,  1889. 

Works  in  Finland,  China,  United  Provinces  of  India,  Belgian  Congo. 
Swiss.  First  German  church,  1849.  Bund,  1924,  works  in  Cameroons. 

First  French  church,  1892,  Union,  1924. 

Swiss-Canadian.  Feller,  1846.  Grande  Ligne  mission  in  Quebec. 
Talaings,  Siam.  N.T.  1847. 

Telugus,  Madras  province.  N.T.  1818.  Americans,  1836,  Canadians, 
1874.  Ongole  church,  1867.  Convention. 

Trinidadians.  First  church,  1843.  Help  B.M.S. 

Uruguayans.  Missioned  by  S.B.C.  In  River  Plate  Convention.  Work 
in  Paraguay. 

Welsh.  First  church,  1649.  Many  editions  and  versions  of  Bible.  Union, 
1866.  Unite  in  British  B.M.S.  work. 
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JANUARY. 

!•  Tombes-Baxter  debate  on  baptism,  1650.  Prince  and  Clark  reached 
Fernandp  Po,  1841. 

2  Stepney  College  founded,  1810.  Oncken  died,  1884. 

3  Gifford  Museum  opened  at  Bristol,  1780.  Tyndale’s  first  N.T. 

4  Florence  M.  Rumsey  born :  works  at  Seattle  Japanese  women’s  home. 

5  James  Peggs  died,  1853. 

6  John  Chamberlain  died  at  sea,  1822. 

7  Robert  Robinson  born,  1735. 

8  Charles  Lacey  of  Orissa  died,  1852. 

9  Twelve  men  and  women  baptized  in  London,  1641/2. 

10  Gonzalo  Castellon  born :  works  in  Cuba. 

11  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  founded,  1859. 

12  Elias  Revy  born :  works  among  Hungarians  in  Indiana. 

13  Paul  Bednar  born ;  works  among  Czechs  in  Philadelphia. 

14.  Cephas  Bennett  arrived  at  Moulmein,  1830. 

15  British  Museum  opened,  1759;  Andrew  Gifford  sub-librarian.  First 

church  in  Baltimore,  1788. 

16  Maria  Garcia  born :  works  at  Monterey  in  Mexico. 

17  Thomas  Grantham  died,  1692.  Lyman  Jewett  died,  1897. 

18  Mabel  Strumpf  born :  works  at  Capiz  in  the  Philippines. 

19  Baptist  W.  Noel  died,  1873. 

20  London  Baptist  Board  formed,  1723/4.  First  negro  church,  1788. 

First  church  west  of  Alleghanies,  1790,  at  Columbus  in  Ohio. 

21  Lott  Carey  sailed  for  Liberia,  1821. 

22  Etelka  M.  Schaffer  born  :  works  on  Belgian  Congo. 

23  James  Webb  died,  1881. 

24  John  A.  Broadus  born,  1827.  Judson  finished  his  dictionary,  1849. 

The  “  Freeman  ”  first  published  at  Leeds,  1855. 

25  William  Colgate  born,  1783.  W.  Giles  died,  1846. 

26  Dr.  Daniel  Williams  died,  1719,  founder  of  Library. 

27  Abraham  Booth  died,  1806.  W.  H.  Boggs  arrived  in  Ongolc. 

28  Morgan  Edwards  died,  1795. 

29  Mark  Wilks  died,  1829. 

30  Monterey  church,  1864,  first  in  Mexico. 

31  Judson  finished  the  Burmese  Bible,  1834.  Jabez  Burns  died,  1876. 

Spurgeon  died,  1892. 
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FEBRUARY. 

1  Ward  finished  printing  the  Bengali  Testament,  1801. 

2  J.  L.  Bjelke  born ;  South  China. 

3  College  chartered  at  Granville,  Ohio,  1832;  first  west  of  the 

Alleghanies. 

4  Enoch  Francis,  of  Newcastle  Emlyn,  born  1739/40. 

5  Judson  married  Ann  Hasseltine,  1812. 

6  John  Reynolds  died,  1792.  Andrew  Fuller  born,  1754. 

7  Baptist  chapels  in  Jamaica  burned  by  the  planters,  1832.  Ivimey  died, 

1834. 

8  First  Garos  baptized,  1863,  at  Gauhati. 

9  Boardman  saw  the  first  thirty-four  Karens  baptized.  Archip 

Koleonikoff  born :  works  among  Russians  in  Massachusetts. 

10  Harriet  N.  Eastman  born :  works  among  Bwe  Karens. 

11  First  Estonians  baptized,  1884.  Carmi  Orphanage  opened,  1919. 

12  Cuttack  occupied,  1822.  Henry  Novotny  baptized  at  Lodz,  1885. 

13  George  Gould,  of  Norwich,  died,  1882. 

14  Jonathan  Price  died  at  Ava,  1828;  first  medico  in  Burmah. 

15  Edith  G.  Traver  born :  worker  at  Swatow, 

16  Bampfield  died  in  jail,  1684.  Evan  Morgan,  of  Pennepek,  died,  1709. 

First  church  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1833. 

17.  V.  G.  Krause  born :  Balasore  Industrial  School. 

18  T.  W.  Medhurst  died,  1917.  W.  K.  Landels  died,  1926. 

19  Joseph  Goadby  died,  1857.  Benjamin  Godwin  died,  1871. 

20  Robert  Hall  died,  1831.  W,  Williams  of  S.B.  Seminary  died,  1877. 

21  Joseph  Jenkins  died,  1819.  Lora  Vedra  born :  works  among  Slavs 

in  Chicago. 

22  Mrs.  Lea  Hamann  born :  Bacone  College  for  Indians. 

23  John  Rowe  died,  1814,  pioneer  in  Jamaica.  Serampore  College 

chartered,  1827.  John  Stuart  McArthur  died,  1923. 

24  Hugh  Stowell  Brown  died,  1886. 

25  Baptist  General  Tract  Society,  1824.  A.  S.  Morza  born :  works  among 

Poles  in  Detroit. 

26  Baptist  World  Alliance  committee  at  Chicago,  1925.  Stillman 

ordained  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  1759. 

27  Henry  Dunster  of  Harvard  died,  1659.  J.  Smith  of  Demerara 

martyred,  1823. 

28  A.  Roca  born :  works  among  Italians  in  Connecticut. 
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MARCH. 

1  Emma  Gilbert  born :  works  among  negroes  in  Richmond. 

2  Yokohama  church,  1873.  Jacob  Chamberlain  died,  1908 :  forty-eight 

years  medical  work. 

3  Grenfell’s  first  baptism,  Bolobo,  1889. 

4  Bunyan’s  last  imprisonment,  1675.  Elizabeth  Geale  born,  1818,  as 

Mrs.  Sale  founded  Zenana  Mission. 

5  Cheare  died,  1667/8.  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  founded,  1804. 

6  Edward  Terrill  ruling  Elder  at  Bristol,  1666. 

7  Settlers  on  Rhode  Island  incorporated,  1678.  First  church  at 

Washington,  1802.  Ward  of  Serampore  died,  1823. 

8  Rush  Rhees  of  Rochester  born.  Widows’  Home,  Alabama,  1893. 

9  Saffery  died,  1825.  T.  Swan  died,  1857, 

10  Mrs.  L.  T.  Helfrick  born :  Shanghai  Baptist  College. 

11  Francis  Pelot  born  in  Switzerland,  1720:  South  Carolina.  Fire  at 

Serampore,  1812. 

12  J.  P.  Zinkiw  born ;  works  among  Ukrainians  in  Detroit. 

13  Thomas  Hollis  endowed  Harvard  College,  1723.  Charter  of  Milton 

College,  Wis.,  accepted,  1867 :  Seventh-day.  K.  O.  Broady  died, 
1922,  Stockholm. 

14  Rhode  Island  chartered,  1643/4.  Jenkyn  Brown  died,  1907. 

15  First  church  Philadelphia,  separated,  1745.  John  M.  Peck  died,  18.58, 

pioneer  in  Mississippi  valley.  Oklahoma  orphanage,  1903. 

16  J.  A.  Broadus  died,  1895.  H.  S.  Jenkins  died,  1913. 

17  W.  H.  Pearce  of  Calcutta  died,  1840. 

18  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  opened,  1861,  in  London. 

19  Albert  Ziarko  born :  works  among  Poles  in  New  York. 

20  Carey  and  Thomas  valedicted  for  India,  1793. 

21  Pauline  Senn  born  :  works  at  Hopo,  South  China. 

22  D.  A.  W.  Smith  arrived  at  Rangoon,  1847. 

23  Nathan  Brown  arrived  at  Sadiya ;  pioneer  in  Assam. 

24  Bible  Translation  Society  formed,  1840,  London.  J.  R.  Wood  of 

Holloway  died,  1917. 

25  Governor  Ward  died,  1776.  John  Ryland  died,  1825.  J.  T.  Jones 

arrived  at  Bangkok,  pioneer  in  Siam.  First  church  in  Bohemia, 
1885. 

26  Prospectus  of  Bible  at  Germantown,  1726.  Charles  Williams  of 

Accrington  died,  1907.  Richard  Glover  of  Bristol  died,  1919. 

27  Joseph  Taylor  born  1869 ;  works  in  West  China. 

28  Alfred  University,  N.Y.,  chartered,  1857.  Seventh-day. 

29  Church  in  Southwark  wrote  to  Holland,  1624. 

30  E.  W.  Clark  arrived  at  Sibsagor  to  pioneer,  1869. 

31  E.  H.  Jones  appointed  to  pioneer  in  North  Japan,  A.B.M.U. 
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APRIL. 

1  Jonathan  Goble  arrived  in  Japan,  1860:  inventor  of  the  jinrikisha. 

2  Francis  Mason  born  at  York,  1799 :  Karen  missionary.  Francesca 

Salas  born,  of  Puebla,  Mexico. 

3  Smyth’s  “  Baptist  Plea,”  1609.  Samuel  Vincent  of  Plymouth  died, 

1910. 

4  Elisha  Abbott  arrived  at  Moulmein,  1836. 

5  John  M.  Peck  baptized  the  first  settlers  at  St.  Louis,  1818. 

6  Pittsgrove  church  organised,  1771.  Benjamin  Evans  died,  1871. 

7  S.  H.  Booth,  secretary  Baptist  Union,  died  1902. 

8  Southampton  church  organised,  1746,  Pa.  Stepney  College,  1811, 

London. 

9  Boardman  arrived  at  Tavoy,  1828.  Young  of  Stepney  died,  1827. 

10  B.  Urquida  born :  Spanish  missionary. 

11  Frank  Schepis  born:  Italian  missionary. 

12  Steadman  of  Bradford  died,  1837.  Judson  buried  at  sea,  1850. 

13  Areola  Pettit  born :  worker  at  Ningpo. 

14  William  Tilly,  from  Salisbury, .  died,  1744  at  Edisto,  S.C.  Joseph 

Swain  died,  1796. 

15  Richard  Ward  born,  Newport,  1689;  Governor.  Anna  M.  Hagqvist 

born :  Belgian  Congo. 

16  Conventicle  Act  passed,  1664.  Chater  landed  at  Colombo,  1812.  J.  H. 

Shakespeare  born,  1857. 

17  Timothy  Richard  of  China  died,  1919. 

18  G.  W.  Riggan  of  Louisville  died,  1895.  Sir  George  W.  McAlpine  of 

.Accrington  died,  1920. 

19  Baptist  Irish  Society  founded,  1814. 

20  Joshua  Marshman  born,  1768  at  Westbury  Leigh. 

21  Church  organised,  1763,  first  in  New  Brunswick.  Clarence  A. 

Barbour  of  Rochester  born. 

22  Rogerene  Baptists  imprisoned  at  Pequot,  1716.  J.  G.  Oncken  baptized 

in  the  Elbe,  1834.  First  Norse  church,  1860. 

23  John  Martin  died,  1820:  London.  Women’s  Home  Mission  in 

Michigan,  1873. 

24  Church  at  Serampore,  1800 :  first  in  Asia. 

25  Olaves  Nesterrud  born  ;  worker  in  South  Dakota. 

26  Erik  Lund  arrived  at  Manila,  1901. 

27  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  1832.  Joseph  Wallis  died 

1857.  Baptist  Church  House  opened,  1903,  London.  George  Hill 
died,  1920. 

28  Baptist  Evangelization  Society,  1841 :  London. 

29  Benjamin  Keach  born,  1640.  Matthew  Vassar  born,  1792. 

30  General  Committee  of  Georgian  Baptists  met  first,  1803.  Mrs. 

Oxrieder  born :  worker  in  Orissa. 
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MAY. 

1  Russian  Home  Missionary  Society,  1907.  Louisville  and  Lynchburg 

hospitals  opened,  1924. 

2  Robert  Hall  born  at  Arnesby,  1764. 

3  Spurgeon  baptized,  1850.  Cuttack  Orphan  Asylum,  1836. 

4  Rosalie  Olson  born :  Puebla,  Mexico. 

5  Warford  meeting-house  opened,  1713,  oldest  surviving  in  England. 

Maclaren  of  Manchester  died,  1910. 

6  Joseph  Maisters  died,  1717.  F.  O.  Nilsson  ordained,  1849. 

7  Andrew  Fuller  died,  1815. 

8  Southern  Baptist  Convention  organised,  1845.  Edward  Steane  died, 

1882 :  J.  P.  Chown  died,  1886 :  Bradford  and  Bloomsbury. 

9  Religious  Tract  Society  formed,  1799,  Joseph  Hughes,  secretary. 

10  Conventicle  Act,  1670.  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  repealed,  1828. 

11  E.  B.  Underhill  died,  1901.  Sir  G.  White  died,  1912 :  Norwich. 

12  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  1836.  Last  Seventh-day 

Calvinistic  pastor  in  England  died,  1849.  Mississippi  Baptist 
Orphanage,  1897. 

13  J.  G.  Lehmann  baptized,  1837 :  Berlin. 

14  J.  Mackay  m’artyred,  1857  :  Delhi.  Tokyo  church,  1876. 

15  Feisser  bapdzed,  1845  :  first  Dutchman. 

16  First  Karen  baptized  by  Boardman,  1828.  T.  Burchell  died,  1846: 

Jamaica. 

17  Kdbner  baptized,  1836.  F.  W.  Gotch  died,  1890:  Bristol. 

18  American  Foreign  Mission,  1814. 

19  Missionaries  appointed  in  England  for  Virginia,  1714.  Acadia  Act, 

1891.  Canadian  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Board,  1911. 

20  Shubael  Stearns  baptized,  1751 :  North  Carolina.  Western  Society, 

1807  :  Bath,  England. 

21  First  General  Conference  of  German  Brethren,  1727 ;  Ephrata.  W. 

Cuff  died,  1926  :  London. 

22  Zenana  Society,  1867. 

23  J.  S.  Adams  born  1853  at  Sheffield :  pioneer  to  Han  Yang.  First 

chapel  car  dedicated  at  Cincinatti,  1891. 

24  D.  Bejarano  born,  Spanish  missionary.  Thorlief  Wathne,  born, 

Telugu. 

25  John  Ryland  of  Bristol  died,  1824.  First  church  on  Pacific  slope,  1844. 

26  First  sheet  of  Bengali  Testament  printed,  1800. 

27  American  Bible  Union  founded,  1850. 

28  Boston  church,  1665.  First  Illinois  church,  1796. 

29  Amelia  Panlinij  born :  Slav  missionary  at  Pittsburgh. 

30  Mrs.  E.  J.  Anderson  born :  Shanghai. 

31  Carey’s  sermon  at  Nottingham,  1792. 
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JUNE. 

1  Morgan  Edwards  ordained  at  Cork,  17S7. 

2  Viola  Johnson  born :  works  among  negresses  in  South  Carolina. 

3  I.  V.  Neprash  born :  International  Seminary,  New  Jersey. 

4  Particular  Baptist  Fund,  1717.  Scottish  Industrial  Mission,  1895. 

5  Henry  Richards,  Congo  pioneer.  Abilene  Hospital,  Texas,  1924. 

6  Mason  completed  Garo  version,  1924,  80th  birthday,  50th  year  service. 

7  Bristol  Education  Society  and  the  New  Connexion  founded,  1770. 

8  Australians  undertake  mission  in  South  Africa,  1894. 

9  Israel  Eckerlin  baptized  at  Conestoga,  1728.  Carey  died,  1834. 

10  Messer  of  Westminster  died,  1772.  Wade  of  Rangoon  died,  1872. 

11  First  Russian  baptized,  1869.  J.  Turland  Brown  died,  1899. 

12  G.  Petre  born  :  Hungarian  missionary. 

13  Carey  and  Thomas  embarked  for  India,  1793. 

14  Brandywine  church,  1715.  First  church  New  Hampshire,  1770. 

15  Annie  C.  Van  Koert  born :  negroes  in  Texas. 

16  Carey’s  first  sermon  in  India,  1794. 

17  Judson  welcomed  to  Serampore.  Kin  Cheoso,  Waco,  baptized,  1877. 

18  First  church  in  Kentucky,  1781.  First  church  in  Stockholm,  1854. 

19  Second  Baptist  World  Congress,  1911 :  Philadelphia. 

20  Montgomery  church.  Pa.,  1719.  J.  T.  Briscoe  died,  1917. 

21  Isaac  McCoy  died,  1846  at  Louisville :  pioneer  to  Indians,  30  years. 

22  John  Sutcliffe  of  Olney  died,  1814. 

23  Samuel  Medley  born,  1738.  Nova  Scotia  Education  Society,  1828. 

Wiberg  baptized  at  Copenhagen,  1852.  Kentucky  Children’s  Home, 
1915. 

24  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain,  1813.  J.  Eustace  Giles  died,  1875. 

25  Ola  Hanson  born  at  Ahus,  1864 :  translator  of  Kachin  N.T.  Last 

meeting  of  the  New  Connexion,  1891,  before  merger. 

26  Carey  ended  his  Bengali  Testament  revision,  1809. 

27  General  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  1816.  First  Burman  baptized, 

1819. 

28  Paulino  A.  Dieppa  born :  Porto  Rico. 

29  H.  Jessey  baptized,  1645. 

30  First  Freewill  church.  New  Durham,  1780.  Union  of  English 

Missionary  Societies,  1891.  Massacre  of  missionaries  at  Pao- 
ting-fu,  1900. 
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JULY. 

1  George  Grenfell  died,  1906 :  Congo  pioneer. 

2  Isabel  Garcia  born :  Monterey  mission. 

3  W.  Yates  died,  1845  :  Bengal.  Gundalacuma  baptism  of  2,222  people, 

1878. 

4  Leicester  Baptists  sailed  to  found  second  church  at  Baltimore,  1794. 

K.  Muraoka  born :  Japanese  in  California. 

5  German  Baptist  nunnery  at  Ephrata,  1745.  Timothy  Thomas  died, 

1827.  Liberty  of  conscience  on  Belgian  Congo,  1920. 

6  Conrad  Beis^sel  died,  1768 :  leader  at  Ephrata. 

7  First  voyage  of  the  “  Peace  ”  up  the  Congo,  1874.  W.  Landels  died, 

1899. 

8  Rhode  Island  chartered  1663,  per  John  Clarke. 

9  Trustees  of  Chicago  University  met,  1890.  Tai-yuan-fu  martyrs,  1900. 

10  T.  Stevenson  died,  1841. 

11  Professor  John  Ward  founded  his  trust,  1754.  First  Baptist  World 

Congress,  1905. 

12  Coulthard  of  Jamaica  died,  1836.  W.  H.  Murch  died,  1859.  Martyrs 

at  Tai-tung-fu,  1900. 

13  Sunday  School  Union,  1803.  Judson  arrived  at  Rangoon,  1813. 

14  Mrs.  Grace  Cisco  born :  negroes  in  Detroit. 

15  Peto’s  Trust  Deed  Act,  1850.  Ilia  Trutzd  born:  Rumanians  in 

Chicago. 

16  W.  Marnor  of  Southwark  died,  1691. 

17  Baptist  World  Alliance  formed,  1905.  Spurgeon  statue  unveiled  by 

Maclaren,  1905. 

18  Benjamin  Keach  died,  1704.  Swedish  75th  anniversary,  1923. 

19  Andrew  Gifford  died,  1784.  Benjamin  Davies  died,  1875,  Canada  and 

London.  David  Downie  died,  1927,  Glasgow  and  Ongole. 

20  Christmas  Evans  died,  1838. 

21  Third  Baptist  World  Congress,  1923  :  Stockholm. 

22  John  Dyer  died,  1841 :  B.M.S.  John  Gano  born  at  Hopewell,  1727. 

23  New  Toleration  Act,  1812.  Anders  Wiberg  baptized  Copenhagen,  1852. 

24  J.  C.  Ryland  died,  1792. 

25  T.  Griffith,  from  Pembroke,  died  at  Pennepek,  1725.  Fawcett  died, 

1817.  J.  M.  Peck  started  for  St.  Louis,  1817. 

26  Bristol  Baptist  Fund,  1717.  W.  R.  Harper  born,  1856.  Pratt  of 

Jamaica  died,  1917.  E.  Y.  Mullins  chosen  President  Baptist  World 
Alliance,  1923. 

27  W.  W.  Horne  died,  1826. 

28  James  Hinton  died,  1823. 

29  James  Manning  died,  1791:  Rhode  Island.  David  Downie  born: 

Telugus.  J.  H.  Rushbrooke  born,  1870. 

30  Ester  Andersen  born :  Italians. 

31  John  Clarke  sentenced,  1651.  Baptist  College  of  Victoria  began,  1891. 
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AUGUST. 

1  Northern  Education  Society  (Rawdon),  1804.  F.  O.  Nilsson  baptized 

at  Hamburg,  1847. 

2  Angelina  Rossa  born :  Porto  Rico. 

3  H.  G.  Whitley  of  the  “  Peace,”  died  at  Lukungu,  1887.  E.  Bjorkqvist 

born  :  Swedes  in  California. 

4  Joseph  Goadby  died,  1841 :  Leicester. 

5  C.  A.  Bechter  born :  American  Indians. 

6  Mrs.  Axling  born :  Misaki  Tabernacle,  Tokyo. 

7  Thomas  Llewellyn  died,  1783  :  author  and  tutor. 

8  Bertha  E.  Kirschta  born :  Hopi  Indians. 

9  Caleb  Evans  died,  1791  :  president  of  Bristol. 

10  David  Crosley  baptized  at  Bromsgrove,  1692. 

11  John  Chown  died,  1922  :  London. 

12  Braintree  church  rates  case  decided,  1853. 

13  L.  M.  Stolberg  born:  Swedes  in  North  Dakota. 

14  Mrs.  E.  C.  Condict  born :  Kachins  in  Burmah. 

15  Baptist  Evangelical  Society  opened  at  Bury,  1866 :  now  Manchester. . 

16  David  Thomas  born,  1732 :  Virginia.  C.  A.  Nichols  born,  1853 : 

Bassein. 

17  Carey  born,  1761.  Wiberg  born,  1816.  Amos  Sutton  died,  1854. 

18  Mrs.  Mela  and  Mrs.  Harper  born :  Shans  in  Burmah. 

19  Tulpohockin  church,  1738.  S.  Gazsi  born ;  Hungarians  in  N.J. 

20  Oates’  debate  on  lay-preaching,  1650.  Wenger  died  at  Calcutta,  1880. 

A.  de  L.  Therrien  died  at  Montreal,  1920. 

21  Krishna  Pal  died,  1822.  George  Grenfell  born,  1849. 

22  Backus  baptized  at  Titicut,  1751.  Judge  Willis  died,  1911. 

23  Mrs.  M.  C.  Parrish  born :  Burma. 

24  Samuel  Stennett  died,  1795.  Carson  died,  1844. 

25  Thomas  Griffith  of  Delaware  died,  1725.  Joshua  Thomas  died,  1797. 

26  Edna  Lamson  born  :  negresses  at  Atlanta. 

27  Beatrice  Underwood  born :  Kodiak  Orphanage  in  Alaska. 

28  Joseph  Angus  died,  1902. 

29  F.  H.  Kerfoot  born,  Virginia,  1847.  European  Baptist  Congress, 

Berlin,  1908. 

30  Mrs.  Jensen  born  :  West  China. 

31  Bunyan  died,  1688. 
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SEPTEMBER. 

1  Smyth  buried  at  Amsterdam,  1612.  Kinghorn  died,  1832.  Mrs.  S.  H. 

Boardman  Judson  buried  at  St.  Helena,  1845. 

2  A.  Lisle  beheaded,  1685.  Massachusetts  Missionary  Magazine,  1803. 

3  Particular  Baptist  Assembly,  1689.  F.  A.  Cox  died,  1853. 

4  German  Baptists  pioneered  over  the  Alleghanies,  1745.  J.  G.  Pike  of 

Derby  died,  1854.  Rawdon  College  opened  1859. 

5  Esther  E.  Hokanson  born ;  Huchow  Hospital. 

6  London  Education  Society,  1752.  Judson  baptized  by  Ward,  1812. 

7  Rhode  Island  College  first  graduation,  1769.  Sunday  School  Society, 

1785. 

8  Morgan  John  Rhees  born,  1760.  Warren  Association,  1767. 

9  James  Upton  died,  1834.  First  baptisms  in  Latvia,  1861. 

10  Seventh-day  Conference  organised  at  Hopkintown,  1802. 

11  M.  S.  Lesik  born:  Poles  in  America. 

12  Mark  Lucar  and  others  dismissed  to  form  a  church,  1633  :  First 

Particular  Baptist.  Sigrid  C.  Johnson  born ;  Clough  Hospital, 
Ongole. 

13  S.  Manning  "died,  1881.  Frieda  Peter  born :  Sgaw  Karens. 

14  A.  Verna  Blakely  born :  Assamese. 

15  First  news  of  a  negro  church  in  Jamaica,  1790.  Foundation  stone 

laid  at  Grahamstown,  South  Africa,  1840.  S.  G.  Green  died,  1905. 

16  John  Foster  horn,  1770 :  essayist. 

17  First  London  Baptist  Fraternal,  1714. 

18  Pennsylvania  Baptist  Education  Society,  1839. 

19  Hanserd  Knollys  died,  1691. 

20  G.  R.  Anderson  born :  Swedes  in  Minnesota. 

21  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Association,  1695.  First  Swedish  church, 

1848.  Mateo  S.  Diaz  born :  Saltillo,  Mexico. 

22  Australian  Baptist  Congress,  1908.  Cedro  church,  Brazil,  1919. 

.23  Beddome  ordained  at  Bourton,  1743.  Mrs.  Lloyd  Eller  born: 
Balasore. 

24  F.  G.  Christensen  born :  Ongole  High  School. 

25  W.  Robinson  died,  1874 :  Java. 

26  Izak  Roy  born  :  Finns  in  N.Y. 

27  Philadelphia  Association,  1707.  Samuel  Ward  born  Newport,  1725. 

J.  R.  Sampey  born  Alabama,  1863.  John  Aldis  died,  1907. 

28  National  Baptist  Convention,  1895. 

29  Pandita  Ramabai  baptized,  1883.  Miguel  Toro  born :  Mexico. 

30  Leander  G.  Logan  born :  negroes  at  Shaw  University. 
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OCTOBER. 

1  Swansea  church,  1649.  First  Danish  church,  1840.  Hamburg 

Seminary,  1880.  Chicago  University,  1892. 

2  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  1792.  Southern  Baptist  Theological 

Seminary  re-open  at  Greenville,  1865. 

3  Joseph  Hughes  died,  1833.  Seminary  opened  at  Greenville,  1859. 

4  First  church  in  New  Brunswick,  1799. 

5  Carey  baptized  by  Ryland,  1783,  in  the  Nen. 

6  Sarah  L.  Eichelberger  born :  negroes  in  Atlanta. 

7  General  Baptist  Assembly  expelled  Unitarians,  1705.  Annuity  Fund, 

1875. 

8  John  Clark  born,  1609.  Ketokton  church  in  Virginia,  1751.  First 

Association  in  Texas,  1840.  Mrs.  G.  R.  Kampfer  born :  Garos 
in  Assam. 

9  Carmichael  baptized  by  Gill,  1765,  at  Barbican.  First  Baptist  sermon 

in  Chicago,  1825,  Isaac  McCoy. 

10  W.  Screven  died  at  Georgetown,  S.C.,  1713.  Samuel  Pearce  died, 

1799.  New  Zealand  Baptist  Union,  1883. 

11  General  Harrison  sentenced,  1660.  First  General  Conference  Free- 

Will  Baptists,  1827.  Last  English  Calvinistic  Seventh-day  member 
died,  1863. 

12  Decision  to  found  Rhode  Island  College,  1762.  Bennett  died,  1909: 

Yokohama  Baptist  Seminary. 

13  Keach  pilloried  at  Aylesbury,  1664.  Acworth  of  Rawdon  died,  1883. 

14  John  Gill  died,  1771.  Rafael  Mingioli  born :  New  York. 

15  Hough  arrived  in  Rangoon,  1816.  John  Foster  died,  1843. 

16  London  Baptist  Confession,  1644.  John  Clifford  born,  1836.  Regent’s 

Park  College  occupied,  1856. 

17  Professor  Ward  died,  1758.  First  church  in  Virginia,  1772. 

18  Paul  Ayon  born  :  Spaniards  at  Los  Angeles. 

19  First  church  at  Chicago,  1833.  Carrie  L.  Felder  born :  negro 

industrial  school,  Florida. 

20  William  Ward  born,  1769.  First  church  at  Detroit,  1827. 

21  Charleston  Association,  1751.  Vasilia  Ivanoff  baptized  at  Tiflis,  1870. 

22  James  Manning  born,  1738.  B.  Randal  died,  1808.  Charles  Stovel 

died,  1883.  J.  H.  Millard  died,  1883. 

23  Valentino  Pannizoli  born :  Italians  in  Connecticut. 

24  Ann  Hasseltine  Judson  of  Ava  died,  1826. 

25  W.  H.  Denham  died,  1858.  W.  H.  Roberts  born,  1847 :  Kachins  at 
Bhamo. 

Lum  Ming  Tak  born :  Chinese  in  Washington  State. 

Vavasour  Powell  died,  1671. 

F.  C.  B.  Silva  born :  Portuguese  in  Macao. 

First  church  in  Nova  Scotia,  1778.  James  Culross  of  Bristol  died, 
1899. 

30  Aniello  Porpora  born :  Italians  in  Philadelphia. 

31  T.  J.  Davis  born ;  Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  Indians 
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NOVEMBER. 

1  Luther  Rice  baptized  by  Ward,  1812. 

2  Steadman  ordained,  1791.  J.  P.  Mursell  died,  1885. 

3  Edith  F.  Wilcox  born  :  Himeji,  Japan. 

4  Frederick  Trestrail  died,  1890. 

5  First  student  at  Bristol,  1720.  James  Foster  died,  1753. 

6  Joseph  Stennett  born,  1692.  A.  T.  Robertson  born,  1863. 

7  Elisha  Thomas,  from  Carmarthen,  died  on  Welsh  Tract,  1730.  Julia 

Freaka  born ;  Hungarians  in  New  York. 

8  Milton  died,  1674.  Frances  P.  Campbell  born :  Italians  and  Russians. 

9  William  Knibb  sailed  for  Jamaica,  1824. 

10  Lott  Carey  died  in  Monrovia,  1828. 

11  Carey  and  Thomas  landed  in  India,  1793.  North  Carolina  Orphanage, 

1885. 

12  Bunyan  imprisoned,  1660.  Victorian  Baptist  Fund,  1884. 

13  William  Brock  of  Bloomsbury  died,  1875. 

14  Clara  S.  Nielson  born  :  Los  Angeles. 

15  Bampton  and  Peggs  landed  in  India,  1821.  Knibb  died,  1845." 

16  Gladys  A.  Dorrie  born :  Nellore  hospital. 

17  A.  E.  Scrivener  of  the  Congo  died,  1916. 

18  Mrs.  C.  B.  Antiodel  born :  Benedict  College,  negro. 

19  First  church  in  Milwaukee,  1836.  Arthur  Ventura  born :  Italians  in 

Connecticut. 

20  Shubael  Stearns  died  1771.  John  Clifford  died,  1923. 

21  Mrs.  G.  D.  Josif  born ;  Rangoon  College. 

22  Constance  Olson  born :  Puebla  Hospital,  Mexico. 

23  Henry  Dowson  died,  1884 :  Manchester  College. 

24  Negro  Foreign  Mission  Convention  organised,  1880. 

25  Mennonite  letter  to  five  English  Baptist  churches,  1626.  Carmichael 

baptizing  in  Water  of  Leith,  1765.  W.  H.  Whitsitt  born  Nash¬ 
ville,  1841. 

26  Dan  Taylor  died,  1816:  New  Connexion  of  General  Baptists 

27  Consuelo  Cavazos  born :  Monterey,  Mexico. 

28  Micah  Thomas  died,  1853;  Abergavenny.  First  baptisms  in  Poland, 

1858. 

29  William  Miller  died :  pioneer  in  South  Africa,  1820.  Sheridan 

Knowles  died,  1862. 

30  Isaac  Chanler  died,  1749.  Mrs.  H.  E.  Hinton  born :  High  School, 

Mandalay. 
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DECEMBER. 

1  Victorian  Baptist  Foreign  Mission,  1885. 

2  S.  D.  Bawden  born :  Kavali  criminal  settlement. 

3  George  Short  died,  1910 :  Salisbury.  Francisco  Sabas  born :  Cuba. 

4  Suttee  abolished,  1829.  Raquel  Delgado  born :  Mexico  city. 

5  Joshua  Marshman  died,  1837.  William  Brock  died,  1919. 

6  J.  Mockett  Cramp  died,  1881 ;  Canada.  Mrs.  Kerry  died,  1925 : 

London,  Calcutta. 

7  W.  Bampton  died,  1830 ;  Orissa.  Eva  Fewel  born ;  Piute  Indians. 

8  J.  H.  Vinton  arrived  at  Amherst,  1834.  T.  G.  Rooke  died,  1890, 

Rawdon. 

9  Milton  born,  1608. 

10  Knibb  sailed  for  Jamaica,  1822. 

11  Liverpool  Baptists  prosecuted,  1665.  Joseph  Dimmock  born,  17^: 

Kova  Scotia. 

12  William  Staughton  died,  1829 :  a  founder  of  B.M.S. ;  Philadelphia. 

13  Jonathan  Price  arrived  at  Rangoon,  1821,  first  doctor.  C.  E.  Birt 

died,  1854. 

14  Charles  Joseph  died,  1917 ;  Cambridge. 

15  Charles  Brazda :  Czechs  in  New  Prague. 

16  Abel  Morgan  of  Pennepek  died,  1722.  C.  M.  Birrell  died,  1880: 

Liverpool. 

17  John  Rippon  died,  1836.  John  Howard  Hinton  died,  1873. 

18  J.  T.  Jones  baptized  three  Chinese  at  Bangkok,  1833. 

19  Basil  Manly  born  South  Carolina,  1825.  Clough  Memorial  Hospital 

at  Ongole,  1919. 

20  B.  Pascale  born:  Italians  in  New  Jersey. 

21  D.  M.  Albaugh  born :  Belgian  Congo. 

22  Pilgrim’s  Progress  copyrighted,  1677.  Francis  Smith  died,  1691 : 

Bunyan’s  Publisher.  W.  Newman  died,  1835 :  Stepney  College. 

23  Newport  Seventh-day  church,  1671.  First  church  in  Georgia  incor¬ 

porated;  originated,  1772. 

24  J.  E.  Tanqvist  born:  Nagas  in  Assam. 

25  John  MacGowan  died,  1780.  General  Havelock  died,  1857. 

26  J.  A.  Booker  born :  Arkansas  College. 

27  Southern  Baptist  Convention  chartered,  1845.  W.  Holman  Bentley 

died,  1905 :  Congo. 

28  Krishna  Pal  baptized,  1800.  J.  P.  Boyce  died,  1888 :  Louisville. 

29  William  Kiffin  died,  1701. 

30  Carrie  Slaght  born :  Suifu  hospital. 

31  Oliver  Hart  died,  1795 :  South  Carolina.  Hannah  Wiggmann  born : 

Crow  Indians. 
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Abergavenny  Academy,  131. 
Abersychan,  Mon.,  275. 
Aberystwith,  Card.,  123,  276. 
Abingdon,  Berks.,  44. 

Academies,  83,  131,  218,  331. 
Addlestone,  Surrey,  278,  327. 
Aldborough,  Suffolk,  274. 

Airdrie,  Lanark,  214. 

Aldis,  John,  senior,  173. 
Allbyrynys  (Crucorney?),  278. 
Allen,  Joseph  Howe,  173,  223. 
Allen,  General  W.,  237. 

Allen,  W.  of  Ford,  38. 

Allsop,  Mary,  of  Olney,  199. 
Alperton,  Middlesex,  275. 

Alsop,  Joseph,  of  Upottery,  96. 
Amersham,  Bucks.,  38. 

Andover,  Hants.,  274. 

Anmore,  Hants.,  275. 

Appleby,  Leicester,  274. 
Appledore,  Devon,  277. 

Argoed,  Mon.,  275. 

Arnold,  Notts.,  275. 

Ash,  Kent.,  2^. 

Ashdon,  Essex,  277. 

Ashford,  Kent.,  90,  275. 

Aston,  James,  141. 

Aston  Clinton,  Bucks.,  279,  twice. 
Atherton  (Chowbent),  278. 
Audley,  Staffs.,  192. 

Austen,  Benjamin,  331. 

Austin,  Abraham,  16. 

Austin,  John,  230. 

Axbridgc,  Somerset,  274. 
Aylesbury  Fund,  270. 

Aylsham,  Norfolk,  275. 

Bacon,  J.  P.,  260. 

Bacton,  Norfolk,  277. 

Baker,  John,  332. 

Ball,  John,  95. 

Ballina,  Mayo,  1827,  276. 
Bampton,  Devon,  95,  279. 

Bane,  Joseph,  332. 

Barber,  C.  211. 

Barbican  baptistery,  287. 


Bardwell,  Suffolk,  274. 
Barnoldswick,  Yorks.,  123. 
Barnstaple,  Devon,  274. 

Barron,  B.  &  T.,  107, 

Bartlett,  W.  P.,  86. 
Barton-in-the-clay,  Beds.,  276. 
Basford,  Notts.,  266. 

Baskerville,  Ralph,  44. 

Bath,  Somerset,  276. 

Battle,  Sussex,  125. 

Beaulieu  Rails,  Hants.,  128. 
Beckington,  Somerset,  123. 
Beddome,  Benjamin,  25. 

Beddome,  W.,  86. 

Bedford,  123,  363. 

Beach,  Thomas,  192. 

Belper,  Derby,  266. 

Bembridge,  W.  B.,  265. 

Benge  family,  229,  371. 

Benham,  James,  118,  173. 

Bennet  of  Wisbech,  117. 

Bennett  of  Newport  Pagnel,  40. 
Berkhampstead,  Herts.,  278. 
Bermondsey,  215. 

Berwick  St.  John,  Wilts.,  275. 
Bessels  Green,  Kent,  228. 
Beverley,  Yorks.,  277. 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  276. 

Bewdley,  Worcs.,  90. 

Bideford,  Devon,  278. 
Billingshurst,  Sussex,  231. 
Birmingham,  Warwick,  125,  138. 
Bishop,  W.,  266. 

Bishop.swood,  Hereford,  276. 
Blaby,  Leicester,  125. 

Blackmore,  Elizabeth,  138. 
Blackstock,  Edward,  330. 
Blackwater,  Hants.,  125,  276. 
Blackwood,  Mon.,  276. 

Blaenavon,  Mon.,  274,  277. 
Bletchley  (Fenny  Stratford),  275. 
Blight,  Gilbert,  167. 

Blisworth,  Northants.,  36,  274. 
Bloomfield,  J.  E.,  328. 

Bloxham,  Oxon.,  276. 

Blundell,  John,  192,  263. 
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Bryant,  Thomas,  95. 

Buckingham,  278. 

Budleigh  Salterton,  Devon,  279. 
Building  Fund,  81,  118,  166,  211,  259. 
Builth,  Brecon,  275. 

Bunyan,  John,  315,  363. 

Bures,  SufTolk,  277. 

Burford,  Oxon.,  125. 

Burford,  John,  96. 

Burnham,  Richard,  16,  327. 

Burnley,  Lancs.,  266,  276. 

Burton  Latimer,  Northants.,  64-.. 
Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs.,  192,  277. 
Burton,  John,  316. 

Burton,  Mary,  188. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  277. 
Butler,  Samuel,  44. 

Butterworth  family,  141. 

Buxton,  Norfolk,  278. 
B\vlch-y-sarnau,  Radnor,  276. 


Blunham,  Beds.,  24,  276. 

Bly  of  Bessels  Green,  229. 
Bolton,  Lancs.,  123. 

Booth,  Richard,  141. 

Booth,  S.  H.,  268. 
Boroughbridge,  Yorks.,  172. 
Borough  Green,  Kent,  276. 
Bosher,  Thomas,  96?,  258. 
Bottesford,  Leicester,  123. 
Bourton-on-the-water,  Glos.,  25. 
Bowser,  A.  T.,  173,  223. 

Bowser,  W.,  176. 

Bowsher  of  Upottery,  96. 

Box,  John,  328. 

Box  Moor,  Herts.,  273. 
Bradden,  Northants.,  37. 
Bradfield,  Suffolk,  279. 

Bradford,  Wilts.,  123. 

Bradford,  Yorks.,  266,  275. 
Bradninch,  Devon,  276. 

Bradwin,  Northants.,  37. 
Braintree,  Essex.,  276. 

Bramley,  Yorks.,  123. 

Braunston,  Northants,  123. 
Braybrooke,  Northants,  275. 
Brayford,  Devon,  274. 
Breachwood  Green,  Herts.,  276. 
Brecon,  274. 

Breedon,  W.,  319. 

Brenchley,  Kent,  172,  275. 
Brentford,  Middlesex,  125,  278. 
Brewham,  Somerset,  279. 
Brickhill,  Bucks.,  274. 

Bridgend,  Glam.,  275. 
Bridgwater,  Somerset,  123,  278. 
Bridport,  Dorset,  278. 

Briggs,  John,  230. 

Briggs,  J.  Atkinson,  230,  332. 
Brimpton,  Berks.,  277. 

Brine,  John,  140. 

Briscoe,  J.  T.,  328. 

Bristol,  125,  270,  279,  323. 
Britten,  John,  35. 

Broadhaven,  Pembroke,  279. 
Broady,  W.,  234. 

Brock,  W.,  217. 

Brockley,  Suffolk,  279. 
Brompton,  London,  279. 
Bromsgrove,  Worcester,  90. 
Brooks  of  Exeter,  136. 
Broughton,  Hants.,  276. 

Brown,  John,  117. 

Brown,  Joseph,  229. 

Brown,  William,  332, 

Bruham  (Brewham),  279. 

Bryan,  Robert,  140. 

Bryant  of  Dunster,  258. 


Calverley,  James,  229. 

Camberwell,  London,  279. 
•Cambridge,  40,  214. 

Camden  Road,  London,  218. 
Canterbury,  Kent,  64,  371. 

Capcl  Sion  (Nevin),  Carnarvon,  123. 
Capel-y-ffin,  Brecon,  184. 

Cardiff,  Glam.,  125,  131,  278. 
Carlton-le-Moorlands,  Lines.,  275, 
Carmarthen,  122. 

Carmichael,  Robert,  287. 

Carnall  of  Bampton,  95. 

Cartwright,  Richard,  217. 

Castle  Hedingham,  Essex,  88, 
Catalogue  of  Baptists,  371. 

Catlin,  John,  96,  107. 

Catshill,  Worcester,  276. 

Cattell,  James,  234. 

Chacewater,  Cornwall,  96. 

'•  Chadlington,  Oxon.,  278. 

Chalford,  Glos.,  90. 

Channin,  John,  96. 

Chapman,  Edwin,  332. 

[  Chapman,  Philip,  64. 

!  Chapmanslade,  Wilts.,  123. 

I  Chard,  Somerset,  279. 

Charlton-on-Otmoor,  Oxon.,  277. 

!  Chater,  John,  199. 

I  Cheddar,  Somerset,  277. 

I  Cheltenham,  Glos.,  125. 
i  Chepstow,  Mon.,  125. 
j  Cherry,  Philip,  37. 

I  Chertsey,  Surrey,  327. 

I  Chideock,  Dorset,  276. 

I  Child,  John,  219. 
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Chinnock,  James,  332, 

Chipping  Norton,  Oxon.,  125. 
Chitcombe,  Dorset,  368. 

Chowbent  (Atherton),  278. 

Christow,  Devon,  278. 

Church  Covenant,  41. 

Church  Stanton,  Somerset,  96. 
Cilfowyr,  Pembroke,  94. 

Clare,  Suffolk,  125. 

Clarke,  Abraham,  24. 

Clarke,  W.  Augustus,  16. 

Clarke,  W.  Nash,  136. 

Claxton,  Norfolk,  123. 

Clayhidon  (Culm  Valley),  Devon,  279. 
Cla5rton,  Francis,  138. 

Clift,  W.,  123. 

Clipston,  Northants.,  279. 

Clonmel,  Tipperary,  274. 

Cloughfold,  Lancs.,  90,  278. 
Coggeshall,  Essex,  279. 

Cokayne,  James,  191. 

Coleford,  Glos.,  275. 

Coleraine,  Londonderry,  278. 

Colgate  family,  230. 

Collingham,  Notts.,  123. 

Collins,  H.  H.,  173. 

Colne,  Lancs.,  123. 

Comb  of  Soho,  328. 

Coningsby,  Lines.,  266. 

Cook  of  Chesham,  36. 

Cook,  James,  Long  Sutton,  332. 
Corntown,  Glam.,  278. 

Corsham,  Wilts.,  275. 

Coseley,  Staffs,  123,  125,  192. 
Costessy,  Norfolk,  276. 

Cotton,  Anne,  192. 

Coulton,  Staffs.,  192. 

Covenant,  A  Church,  41. 

Coventry,  Warwick,  37,  123. 
Cowbridge,  Glam.,  275. 

Cowlin  of  Looe,  95. 

Cozens,  W.,  86. 

Cranbrook,  Kent,  122. 

Craner,  Thomas,  24. 

Cranfield,  Beds.,  316. 

Crayford,  Kent,  125. 

Creaton,  W.  H.,  332. 

Creech  St.  Michael,  Som.,  276. 
Cresswell  Quay,  Pembroke,  276. 
Crewkerne,  Somerset,  274,  278. 
Crigglestone,  Yorks.,  172,  274. 

Crisp  of  Bristol,  323. 

Crisp  of  Upottery,  96. 

Crockerton,  Wilts.,  275. 

Cronk,  J.  &  S.,  231. 

Cropper,  John,  96. 

Croscombe,  Somerset,  275. 


Crosley,  David,  181. 

Croyde,  Devon,  275. 

Cuddington,  Bucks.,  275. 
Cullingworth,  Yorks.,  277. 
Cullompton,  Devon,  95,  171,  274. 
Culmstock,  Devon,  278. 
Cwmbran,  Mon.,  278. 

Daniell,  John,  326. 

Danvers,  Henry,  191. 

Darkhouse,  Staffs.,  125. 
Darlaston,  Staffs.,  192. 

David,  Job,  310. 

Davies,  D.,  234, 

Davies,  Griffith,  131. 

Davis,  Joseph,  138. 

Davis,  Stephen,  173. 

Davis,  Thomas,  326. 

Davis,  W'.  of  London,  86. 

Davis,  W.  of  Ridgmont,  44. 
Davye,  Thomas,  138. 

Dawson,  Jonathan,  86,  132,  211. 
Deacon,  Moses,  199. 

Deal,  Kent,  124. 

Delaune,  Thomas,  136. 

Dell,  William,  306. 

Denbigh,  277. 

Dendy,  Edward,  263. 

Denholme,  Yorks.,  266. 

Dennis,  John,  107. 

Desborough,  Colonel,  80. 
Dewsbury,  Yorks.,  266. 
Dickinson,  Thomas,  192. 

Dinas  Colliery,  Glam.,  276. 

Diss,  Norfolk,  123. 

Ditton  Marsh,  Wilts.,  279. 
Dobel,  Johnson,  231. 

Dobel,  William,  332. 

Dolgelley,  Merioneth,  278. 
Donne,  John,  316. 

Dorchester,  214,  276. 

Dover,  Kent,  274. 

Dovey,  J.  E.,  234. 

Downton.  Wilts.,  123,  139. 
Drake  of  Yardley,  40. 

Dravton  Parslow,  Bucks.,  276. 
Driffield,  Yorks.,  123. 

Dudley,  Worcs.,  123. 

Dunkham  of  Ellingham,  40. 
Dunnington.  Warwick,  278. 
Dunstable,  Beds.,  279. 

Dunster,  Somerset,  258. 
Dutton,  Benjamin,  96. 

Dyer,  John,  129. 

Eades,  James,  107. 

Earby,  Yorks.,  125. 
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Earls  Barton,  Northants,  172,  274, 
279. 

Earls  Colne,  Essex,  124. 

East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  279. 
Eastf.eld  Side,  Notts.,  276. 

Eastty,  John,  172. 

Eaton,  H.  J.  and  G.  A.,  235. 
Ebenezer,  (Llangefni),  Anglesey,  123. 
Eberlin,  E.  C,  269. 

Edwards,  Evan,  134. 

Edwards,  Thomas,  192. 

Edwards,  William,  188. 

Egham,  Surrey,  327. 

Elde  of  Coventry,  138. 

Elgar,  Edward,  107. 

Ellis,  Joan,  187. 

Emerson,  John,  34. 

Epps,  John,  235. 

Epwell,  Oxon.,  276. 

Essex,  E.,  S.,  and  W.,  138. 

Evans,  Christmas,  132. 

Evans,  Evan,  189. 

Evans,  Hugh,  93,  138. 

Evans,  John  of  Abingdon,  144. 
Evans,  John  of  Islington,  332. 
Evans,  William,  269. 

Eve,  John,  117. 

Exeter,  136. 

Falmouth,  Cornwall,  96. 

Farnham,  Surrey,  279. 

Feetwashing,  230. 

Fenne  of  Bedford,  319. 

Fenny  Stratford,  Bucks.,  275. 
Fenstanton,  Hunts,  107. 

Fifehead,  Dorset,  279. 

Filkins,  Oxon.,  276. 

Finchampstead,  Berks.,  278. 
Fishbourne,  G.  W.,  217. 

Fletcher,  Joseph,  173. 

Floor,  Northants,  89. 

Footscray,  Kent,  278. 

Fortnell,  W.,  34. 

Foskett,  Bernard,  25. 

Foster,  James,  16,  258. 

Foster,  John,  310. 

Foulsham,  Norfolk,  275. 

Fowkes,  Edward,  36. 

Fowler,  Henry,  330. 

Fox,  Captain  Consolation,  44. 

Fox,  William,  82. 

Foxwell,  Nathaniel,  229. 
Framlingham,  Suffolk,  125. 
Framsden,  Suffolk,  278. 

Franklin,  Francis,  141. 

Fredray  (Tredray),  W.,  234. 
Freeman,  Stephen,  331. 


Frome,  Somerset,  310,  322. 

Fry,  Samuel,  258. 

Fulbourn,  Cambs.,  107. 

Fulks,  Richard,  36. 

Fuller,  Andrew,  16. 

Fuller,  W.,  44. 

Gadsby,  John,  141. 

Gadsby,  William,  330. 

Gainsborough,  Lines.,  274. 

Gale,  John,  16. 

Gale,  J,  T.,  266. 

Gale,  Samuel,  86,  169. 

Gamlingay,  Cambs.,  275. 

Gardin,  (jilbert,  287. 

Garland,  John,  191. 

Garnish,  William,  328. 

Garway,  Hereford,  279. 

General  Baptist  Academy,  331. 
General  Baptist  Churches,  34,  64,  93, 
96,  107,  137,  191,  228,  262,  280. 
German  of  Exeter,  136. 

Gibbons  of  Olney  and  Royston,  40. 
Gibbs,  John,  40,  199,  314. 

Gifford,  John,  316,  365. 

Gilbert,  Jane,  189. 

Gilchrist,  James,  332. 

Gildersome,  Yorks.,  123. 

Gill,  John,  16. 

Gillard,  J.  &  N.,  95,  96. 

Gillingham,  Dorset,  278,  279. 
Gladman,  Major  John,  191. 

Glanville,  W.,  234. 

Glemsford,  Suffolk,  276. 

Gloucester,  274. 

Glyn  dwfr  dwy,  Merioneth,  276. 
Goginan  (Jezreel),  Cardigan,  276. 
Goodrich,  John,  39,  44. 

Goodshaw,  Lancs.,  123. 

Goring,  John,  107. 

Gosnold,  John,  16. 

Gowar  (Penclawdd?),  125. 

Gower  Street,  London,  328,  330. 
Grampound,  Cornwall,  96. 

Grantham,  B.  &  S.,  96. 
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Stradbroke,  Suffolk,  278. 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Warwick,  277. 
Stratton,  Wilts.,  90. 

Sturch,  John,  36. 

Sudbury,  Suffolk,  276. 

Sulgrave,  Northants,  278. 

Sully,  James,  134. 

Sunninghill,  Berks.,  275. 

Sunnyside,  Lancs.,  279. 

Sutcliff,  John,  16,  40,  64. 
Sutton-in-Ashfield,  Notts.,  90. 
Sutton-in-Craven,  Yorks.,  277. 
Swaffham,  Norfolk,  274,  279. 
Swanbourne,  Bucks.,  125,  274. 
Swansea,  Glam.,  172,  274,  276  twice. 
Swanwick,  Derby,  123,  275. 

Swavesey,  Cambs.,  279. 

Sway,  Hants.,  172,  275. 

Swedish  Baptists,  369. 

Symonds  of  Upottery,  96. 

Talgarth,  Brecon,  278. 

Tandridge,  Surrey,  229. 

Taplin,  James,  332. 

Taylor,  Dan,  16,  64. 

Taylor,  T.  L.,  332. 

Tears,  Widow,  319. 

Tenterden,  Kent,  90,  278. 

Thaxted,  Essex,  125,  277. 

Thetford,  Norfolk,  279. 

Thomas,  Benjamin,  96. 

Thomas,  D.  &  W.,  332. 

Thomas,  George,  134. 

Thomas,  Joshua,  185. 

Thomas,  Micah,  132. 

Thomas,  T.  F.,  332. 

Thomas,  Thomas,  130,  172. 

Thomas,  Timothy,  16. 

Thomason,  Thomas,  24. 

Thompson,  Josiah,  senior,  329. 
Thompson,  Josiah,  antiquary,  24,  44, 
64,  95.  96,  107,  117,  136,  258. 
Thorp,  John,  231. 

Thorpe,  Essex,  125. 


Thorverton,  Devon,  277. 
Thrapston,  Northants,  60. 
Thurleigh,  Beds.,  279. 

Tift  of  Stony  Stratford,  39. 
Tillingham,  Essex,  277. 
Tomkins,  John,  44. 

Tomlinson,  W.,  192. 

Torquay,  Devon,  278. 
Torrington,  Devon,  275,  279. 
Towcester,  Northants.,  37. 
Tozer,  A.,  325. 

Tredray,  W.,  234. 

Tregoss,  Thomas,  96. 

Trelevah,  Cornwall,  96. 

Triggs,  Arthur,  330. 

Tring,  Herts.,  276. 

Tritton,  Joseph,  217. 

Trosnant,  Brecon,  132. 
Trowbridge,  Wilts.,  274. 
Tullyfrusckie,  Scotland,  287. 
Tunbridge  Wells,  278. 

Turner,  Daniel,  44. 

Turner’s  Hill,  Sussex,  230. 
Twining,  Thomas,  136. 
Twyngwyn,  Mon.,  275. 

Twjm  yr  Odin,  Glam.,  172,  274. 

Uckfield,  Sussex,  123. 

Uffculm,  Devon,  278. 

Uley,  Glos.,  278. 

Underhill,  Dr.  E.  B.,  259. 
Upottery,  Devon,  90,  95,  96. 
Upton,  James,  senior,  328. 
Upton-on-Severn,  Worcs.,  70. 
Usk,  Mon.,  278. 

Usley  of  Birmingham,  24. 
Uxbridge  Fund,  270. 

Valentine,  C.  P.,  332. 

Varteg,  Mon.,  275. 

Vaughan,  Howell,  185. 

Vearey  of  Cullompton,  95. 
Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  279. 
Vernon,  John,  238. 

Wade,  John,  192. 

Waintroeda,  Glam.,  275. 

Wales,  45,  93. 

Walgrave,  Northants.,  44,  199. 
Walkden,  J.,  86,  212. 

Walker,  F.  &  W.,  199. 

Wallin,  Edward,  16. 
Wallingford,  Berks.,  125. 
Walsall,  Staffs.,  276. 
Walsham-le- Willows,  Suffolk, 
278. 

Waltham  Abbey,  Essex,  89. 
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Walton,  Suffolk,  279. 

Wantage,  Berks.,  44. 

Warboys,  Hunts.,  276. 

Warburton,  John,  331. 

Warburton,  Thomas,  16. 

Warmington,  J.,  86. 

Warrington,  Lancs.,  90. 

Warwick,  90. 

Wates,  Joseph,  260. 

Watkins,  George,  188. 

Watkins,  Thomas,  94. 

Watson,  Samuel,  86,  260. 

Watson,  W,  A.,  and  H.  C,  169. 
Wattisham,  Suffolk,  274. 

Watts,  John,  141. 

Wellingborough,  Northants.,  96. 
Wellington,  Salop,  275. 

Wellow,  Isle  of  Wight,  125. 

Wells,  Somerset,  125,  275. 

Welshpool,  Mont.,  275. 

Welton,  A.  &  S.,  138. 

Wem,  Salop,  277. 

Wendover,  Bucks.,  87. 

Westbury,  Wilts.,  276. 

West  Bromwich,  Staffs.,  278. 

West  Drayton,  Middlesex,  275. 

West  Haddon,  Northanft.,  275. 
Weston  by  Weedon,  Northants,  37, 
123. 

Weston-super-Mare,  Somerset,  279. 
Westoning,  Beds.,  276. 

Wheeler,  W.,  316. 

Whiston,  Richard,  192. 

Whitbourne,  Wilts.,  125. 

Whitchurch,  Hants.,  277. 
Whitchurch,  Salop,  274. 

White,  James,  95. 

Whittlesey,  Cambs.,  96. 

Wickwar,  Glos.,  279. 

Widgery,  Elkanah,  95. 

Wigan,  Lancs.,  279. 

Wigmore,  John,  330. 

Wilbraham,  Cambs.,  107. 

Wilkins,  J.,  328. 

Wilkinson,  Eliezer,  86,  118. 
Williams,  Charles,  267. 


Williams,  James  &  Aime,  188. 
Williams,  Roger,  64. 

Williams,  W.,  329. 

Williamson  of  Olney,  199. 

Wills,  Richard,  138. 

Wilson,  J.  B.,  86,  129, 

Wilson,  Samuel,  16. 

Wincanton,  Somerset,  277. 
Winchester,  Hants.,  274. 

Winchester,  Elhanan,  188. 

Windsor,  Berks.,  278. 

Wingfield,  Derby,  279, 

Wingforth  of  Ireland,  80. 

Winks,  J.  F.,  265,  314. 

Winsford,  W.  O.  L.,  269. 

Winslow,  Bucks.,  38. 

Wisbech,  Cambs.,  117,  279. 
Wivelsfield,  Sussex,  90, 

Wollaston,  Northants.,  277. 
Wolsingham,  Durham,  276. 
Wolverhampton,  Staffs.,  123,  192,  330. 
Wooburn  Green,  Bucks.,  279. 

Wood  of  Upottery,  96. 

Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  89. 

Woollacott,  Christopher,  329. 
Woolrich,  Humphrey,  191. 

Wootton,  Beds.,  277. 

Worcester,  80. 

Worcestershire,  97. 

Worplesden,  Surrey,  263. 

Wortwell,  Norfolk,  172,  275. 
Wotton-under-Edge,  Glos.,  123. 
Wraysbury,  Buckingham,  276. 
Wrexham,  Denbigh,  90. 

Wright,  George,  192. 

Wright,  John,  24. 

Wyard  of  Soho,  328. 

Yarcombe,  Devon,  275. 

Yardley  Gobion,  Northants.,  35,  40. 
Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  87,  90. 

Yelden,  Beds.,  316. 

Yelling,  Hunts.,  277. 

Yeovil,  Somerset,  90,  96,  275. 

York,  125. 
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